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THE   HISTORY   OF  HIELAND 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tbere  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  the  history  of  which  has  been 
written  and  commented  upon  in  so  unjust  a  temper  and  tone  as  that  of 
Ireland.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  persons  who  have  been  most  frequently 
wrong  in  their  statement  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  their  proposals  for 
remedying'  them,  have  been  precisely  those  who  have  made  the  loudest 
professions  of  desire  to  ser.'e  her.  It  is  not  v^orth  while  lo  say  how  much 
of  this  mis-statement  has  arisen  from  their  want  of  correct  information, 
and  how  much  from  a  deliberately  bad  spirit ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Ireland  has  few  worse  enemies  than  those  who  in  ignorance  or  in  evil 
temper  attribute  motives  and  feelings  to  England  and  English  statesmen 
of  wiiich  they  are  quite  innocent,  and  who  assign  for  Irish  poverty  and 
Irish  suffering  causes  which  have  really  had  no  part  in  producing  them. 

Unwise  laws  of  centuries  long  passed  are  quite  coolly  cited  as  proof  of 
a  partial  tyranny  of  Ireland  hy  England ;  yet  a  single  glance  at  EngUsh 
statutes,  a  single  reflection  upon  the  punishments  which  to  a  very  recent 
dale  were  allowed  to  disgust  the  wise  and  brutalize  the  bad,  would  show 
that  Ireland  was  not  a  jot  less  mercifully  governed  than  Kent  or  York- 
shire, and  that  the  cruelties  of  English  law,  whether  administered  in  Ixm- 
don  or  ia  Dublin,  were  no  proofs  of  English  dislike  of  Ireland. 

The  early  history  of  most  countries  is  so  uncertain,  that  but  little  more 
credit  is  due  to  it  than  to  any  otlier  romance  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
splendours  of  a  country  which  during  the  whole  period  of  its  authentic 
history  has  been  poor;  of  the  power  of  a  country  which  during  all  the 
period"  of  its  authentic  history  has  been  divided,  turbulent,  and  weak ;  and 
of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  a  country  which  even  now  has  less  oi 
diffused  learning  and  civilization  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  severest  logic  and  with  the  utmost  charity  to 
look  upon  the  relations  of  the  historian  as  being  founded  rather  upon 
fancy  than  upon  fact- 

Tiie  best  authorities  agree  in  stating  Ireland  to  have  been  peopled  froai 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  partly  trading  and  partly  piratical  Phcenicians , 
and  this  statement,  credible  from  the  unanimity  of  authorities  otherwise 
conflicting,  is  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  facts  of  the  PhMnieians 
having  been  well  known  to  have  traded  largely  with  the  British  isles,  and  of 
the  frequent  finding,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  ornaments  and  utensils 
which  are  indubitably  of  Phoenician  manufacture-  That  gold  and  silver 
mines  existed  in  Wieklow  and  some  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  asserted 
very  positively,  but  we  think  with  far  more  positiveness  than  proof;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  receni  attempt  to  find  gold  in  a  district  in  v.'hich  it  was 
once  said  to  abound,  proved  lo  be  a  complete  and  lamentable  failure.    If 
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as  seems  to  be  certain,  Ireland  was  once,  colonized  by  individuals  of  a 
people  BO  wealthy  as  the  Phcenieians,  that  ftict  would  at  once  accouKt  for 
the  valuable  articles  so  ftequently  recovered  from  the  soil.  Bui  it  by  no 
means  goes  to  prove  that  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  could  boast  of  either 
learning  br  civilization  of  the  .high  order  claimed  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
most  refined  or  most  learned  class  that  will  venture  into  far  and  foreign 
lands  to  war  with  the  wild  animals,  to  reclaim  the  morass,  and  to  level 
the  primeval  forest.  The  hardiest,  the  rudest,  the  least  civilized,  those 
whohavetjiemost  to'hope  for  and  the  lejst  to  lose  or  to  fear,  are  the 
men  who  usually  go  forth  to  colonize  strange  lands ;  and  the  Phrenicians 
.who  seized  upon  Irelaitd  as  their  abiding  place,  were  in  all  human  prob- 
ability the  hardy  and  resolute  rovers  of  the  sea  for  many  a  long  and  strife  - 
ful  year  before'they  became  dwellers  upon  and'  cultivators  of  the  land. 
That  they  came  from  Phcenicia,  a  civilized,  ingenious,  and  wealthy  land, 
proves  literally  nothing  as  to  their  own  civilization  or  their  own  wealth, 
as' any  one  may  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  who  leave  the  civilized  and  luxurious  nations  of  our  own 
day,  to  build  cities  iwthe  desert,  and  to  place  palaces  and  thronged  marts 
stored  .with  costly  ware's,  where,  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
dense  forest  sbeltcKed  only  the  wild  animal  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 
man. 

The  Phcenidan  colonies  of  Spain  were  at  once  eager  speculators,  and 
bold  seamen;  visiting  the  British  coast  as  traders,  especially  in  order  to 
procure  tin,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  soil  and'ctimate  of  Ire- 
land, and  could  have  but  Utile  difficulty  in  subduing  or  destroying  the 
mere  handful  of  poor  and  all  but  actually  savage  aborigines,  who  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  destitute  as  they  were  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, and  warring,  as  we  know  that  they  did,  at  a  much  later  dale,  with 
the  wolf  and  the  hill-fox  who  disputed  the  swamp  and  the  forest  with 

When  historians  tell  ns  that  splendidly-manufactured  and  extremely 
costly  articles  are  frequently  excavated  from  the  Irish  soil,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  we  deny  its  cogency  as  proving 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  were  learned,, or  civilized,  or  even 
wealthy.  A  ntagnilicent  ornament  or  a  costly  and  ingenious  machine 
t^n  from  France  or  England  to  the  arid  desertjof  Africa  or  the  swampy 
flat  of  the  Swan  river,  woDld  prove  that  the  country  had  bfeen  visited  by 
people  from  a  wealthy  and  civilized  l^nd,  but  certainly  not  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  themselves  either  the  one  or  the  pther ;  in  short,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  very  fact  of  emigration  would  be  decisive  on  the  opposite 
state  of  the  case. 

That  the  Phteniciana  were  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland — anciently 
fTalled  leme,  or  Erin,  which  signifies  the  wesla^  land — and  that  the  magi, 
or  priests  of  the  fire-worshippers  of  Pereia,  were  the  actual  governing 
authorities,  both  lay  and  religious,  as  the  Druids'  were  in  Britain,  there  is 
abundant.  [»roof.  From  the  &r  East,  indeed,  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  its  early  superstitions,  as  well  as  with  the  fierce  swarms  of 
nomade  and  desperate  barbarians,  who,  entering  Europe  on  the  nOrth,  at 
length  found  even  the  vast  steppes  and  forests  of  Scandinavia  too  narrow 
for  them,  and  whose  furious  assaults  levelled  cities  and  terminated  the 
stem  rule  of  ages,  only,  in  the  end,  to  found  nations  nt  once  mightier  in 
conquest,  wiser  Jn  law-giving,  and  possessing,  as  it  should  seem,  as  great 
a  superiority  in  permanency,  as  in  extent,  of  empire.  As  the  aborigines, 
if  such  existed  when  the  Phienicians  colonized  Ireland,  had  made  way  for 
a  more  civilized,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  people,  so  these  in  their  turn 
were  soon  obliged  to  make  way  for  or  submit  to  a  fiercer  and  more  hardy 
people.  The  Scoti,  one  of  those  Scandinavian  hordes,  which  under  the 
"arioua  names  of  Northmen,  Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  defied  un- 
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navigated  seas  and  natural  barriers  to  prevent  them  from  overrunning  the 
faires^'and  richest  portions  of  Europe  (b.  c.  200),  sent  forth  from  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  they  had  been  colonized,  a  powerful  and  fierce  horde  led 
by  Mileaius.  Hence  these  Scoti  are  more  commonly  called  Milesians, 
jthe  terra  Scoti  being  generallv  confined  to  another  swarra'of  the  same 
.fierce  race,  which  at  a  later  aate.  endeavoured  to  settle,  also,  in  Ireland; 
.hUl,,iinable  to  effect  thefr  purpose,  departed  northward,  and  founded  the 
powerful  Scots,  who,  now  at  war  with  the  Picts  a'nd  now  in  alliance  with 
ctietxi  against  the  comparatively  dvilized  Britons,  were  so  long  noted 
for  stteogth,  courage,  and  perseverance,  before  they  were  famous  for 
aushtelse;  and  who  taught  evert  the  Roman  legions  to  respect  them  as 
foes,  ages  before  they  had  any  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  the  Roman 
eagles  had  heralded  into  many  other  lands. 

That  the  vast  immigrations  which  have  changed  the  face  of  all  Europe 
originated  in  the  east  of  the  world,  and  that  the  northof  Europe,  by  what 
ever  tribes  nominally  peopled,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  resting-place  and  nui  ■ 
aery  of  such  immigrants,  very  many  circumstances  go  to  prove  j  hut  per- 
haps none  more  strongly  than  the  general  resemblance  in  both  the  politi- 
cal and  the  religious  rule  of  tribes  nomiaally  and  directly  coming  from 
distant  parts  ami  settling  in  distant  parts.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Phceni 
cians  direct  from  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  strilcingly  resembled,  in  . 
rtiSpy  points,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  Scoti  or  Milesians  of  the  Span- 
ish coast  who  certainly  had  settled  there  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where, 
it  is  nearly  as  certain,  they  had  orieinally  halted  on  their  march  from  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  these,  again,  in  like  manner  resembled 
the  Britons.  Between  the  Magi  of  the  Phce'nician  Irish,  (those  priests  of 
the  false  faith  of  Zoroaster  who  were  perfectly  undisturbed  in  their  rites, 
or  rather  who  were  continued  in  their  power  as  priests,  sages,  seers,  and 
statesmen  by  the  fierce  Milesians),  and  the  Druids  of  Britain,  there  were 
so  many  and  such  striking  resemblances,  that  the  Milesians  called  their 
priests  Magi  and  Dryids  indiscriminately.  The  dark  grove  and  the  un- 
sparing sacrificial  knife  of  the  stern  and  unquestioned  priest  marked  botli 
offshoots  or  corruptions  of  the  fire-worshippers ;  and  the  mysteries, 
cruelties,  and  sacrifices,  from  the  Qrst  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  first-born 
child  of  the  idolator's  family,  dT  the  Druids  were,  with-but  such  difference 
as  long  journeys  and  distant  residence  will  easily  and  fully  account  for, 
the  mysteries,  the  cruelties,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Magi  too 

The  dreadful  and  fierce  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  were  put  an  end  to  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans ;  but,  strange  to  say,  that  mighty  and  enterprising 
people  seein  never  to  have  visited  Ireland,  where  the  Magi  exercised  their 
terrible  rule.quite  undisturbed  during  all  the  long  lustres  of  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain.  ,  Yet,  geographically"  speaking,  Ireland  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients. .  The  Greeks  called  it  lerne,  the  Romans  Hibernia ;  and 
it  was  also  called  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Isle,  not,  as  has  been  with  much 
defiance  of  chronology  and  common  sense  ailirmed,  on  account  of  its  ow- 
ing its  Christianity,  to  one  of  the  immediate' disciples  of  the  great  foundei 
of  our  faith,  but  tt)  the  precisely  opposite  reason  that  it  was  notorious  as 
the  residence  of  the  Magi;  and  as  the  scene  of  their  terrible  rites  long 
after  those  rites  had  disappeared  elsewhere  before  the  all-conquering  and 
all-reforming  Roman. 

The  Scoli,  or  Milesians,  whether  intermarrying  with  the  Phieniciaii 
first  colonies;  or  annihilating  them,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  yet  we  are  aaked  to  believe  in  wealth,  learning,  an8  civiliza- 
tion, among  this  horde  of 'semi-savages;  these  contemporaries  and  co- 
equals  of  the  other  Scandinq,vian  and  Scythian  hordes  who,  probably 
during  ages,  had  been  wandering  by  slow  degrees  and  in  savage  guise 
from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  from  the 
bleak  north,  with  its  ice-chained  rivers  and  piercing  blasts,  to  the  luxuri- 
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ous  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  volupluoiis  plains  and  rivera  of 
Italy  I '  These  were  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people ;  these  were 
the  "ancient  Milesians"  and  "Irish  of  the  old  time"  in  whose  gold  and 
gems,  in  whose  piety,  learning,  and  delicate  breeding  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe. 

Had  Ireland  been  so  learned  and  civilized  at  this  eariy  day,  we  should 
surely  not  be  even  now  ignorant  whether  the  ronnd  towers  were  Phceni- 
dan  temples  or  beacons  for  the  Scoti,  the  Danes,  and  the  other  hostile 
settlers  or  piratical  visitors  of  Ireland';  and  had  Ireland  been  so  rich  at 
that  day,  the  Romans  would  never  have  left  her  in  contempt  and  in  un- 
visited  security,  while  ruling  and  reforming  Britain  for  nearly  four  cen- 

We  conclude  this  chapter,  then,  with  stating. and  with  begging  particular 
attention  to  the  statement — that  the  early  history  of  Ireland  is  as  fabulous 
in  all  that  relates  to  glory,  learning,  wealth,  and  heroes,  as  any  other  early 
history  whatever  :  that,  m  the  case  of  Ireland  this  fabulous  turn  of  early 
writers  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  great  injustice  committed  by  later 
writers,  and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  as  to  England  ;  that  thong)-, 
no  doubt,  Hngiish  kings  and  their  advisers  in  past  days  may  have  unwisel  j 
decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in  Ireland,  as  in  any 'other  country,  yet  Ireland 
never  began  to  be  civilized,  populous,  learned,  wealthy.or  important, until 
connected  with  England ;  that  English  connexion  has  done  much,  and  is 
still  doing  much,  to  make  Ireland  both  prosperous  and  happy,  and  would 
do  far  more  but  for  the  fierce  party  spirit  of  some,  and  the  equally  fierce 
but  still  more  disgraceful  personal  selfishness  and  ambition  of  others, 
which  are  constantly  and  throughout  that  torn  land  at  work  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  prejudices  and  the  basest  feelings. 


CHAPTER  n. 

VV'heh  the  ancient  kings  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
of,  inexperienced  readers  are  apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swaying 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Galway-bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  however,  was  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  wilhin  that  island  there  were  five  separate  kingdoms,  always 

i salons  of  each  other,  and  frequently  at  open  war.  The  five  provinces  or 
iingdoms  of  Ireland  were  Meath,  Leitister,  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster.  The  first  named  was  considered  the  chief  sovereignty ;  at  the 
hill  of  Tara,  famed  alike  in  true  history  and  bard's  romance,  which  was 
situated  in  that  kingdom,  were  the  ^eat  assemblages  of  princes  and  chiefs ; 
an4  the  other  four  kings  were  nominally  tributary  to  the  king  of  Meath. 
just  as  the  tanists,  or  the  chiefs  of  septs,  in  their  respective  kingdoms 
were  to  them.  The  bards,  an  idle,  imaginative  set  of  men,  were  not 
merely  the  diverters  of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and  wassail; 
the  chief  tain's  bard  was  also  his  recorder,  and  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  exaggerations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  when  we  consider  that 
these  marvels  were  originally  said,  sung,  and  written— if  written  at  all — 
by  men  whose  comfort  depended  upon  the  complacent  feelings  of  him 
whose  deeds  they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were  under  no  very  great 
temptation  to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  paltry  realities. 

In  on^of  the  piratical  excursions  made  by  the  Irish,  Mao  Nial,  a  petty 
king,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  brought  spoil  living  as  well  as 
dead,  human  as  well  as  brute.  Among  th^  captives  was  a  youth  of  some 
sixteen  years  of  age,  whi,  on  arriving  in  Ireland,  was  sold  as  a  slave  and 
employed  in  herding  sheep.  This  youth  was  tiie  afterwards  celebrated 
St-  Patrick.    Naturally  of  a  thoughtful  turn,  the  niountam  track  and 
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forest  glade  in  which  his  vocation  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
deepened  his  meditative  habits,  and  gave  zeal  and  fervour  to  native  re- 
(ig-ious  impressions.  He  looked  upon  the  land  and  saw  that  it  was  good; 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  peopled  with  idolaters  and  polluted  by  cruelties. 
Even  amid  the  bitterness  of  ]iis  own  situation,  a  slave  and  a  captive  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  fett  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  a  Christian  deed  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blinded  among  whoih  his  lot  was  cast,  and  save  their  minds 
from  the  bondage  of  a  false  faith,  and  the  lives  of  their  lirst-born  from, 
being  sacrificed  id  torture  at  the  flaming  altars'  of  senseless  and  graven' 
idols.  Fortunately,  Patrick  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  manhood 
ere  lie  escaped  and  got  safely  back  to  France,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  applied  himself  with  diligence  lo  learning,  such  as  was  then  attain- 
able. But  neither  lapse  of  years  nor  pride  of  cultivated  intellect  could 
banish  from  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  Irish,  or  his  early 
determination  to  make  Ihe  attempt,  at  least,  lo  enlighten  their  minds  and 
raise  their  social  condition. 

A.  D,  432. — Accordingly,  in  the  year  432,  when  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  he  applied  to 'the  pope  for  permission  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  permission  was  willingly  granted,  and  Patrick,  accompanied  by  a 
few  French  monks  whom  he  had  interested  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Irish,  landed  in  Ulster,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  foreign  garb  and  striking  ap- 
pearance of  PatriCK  and  his  companions  filled  the  peasantry  whom  they  . 
first  encountered  with  the  notion  that  they  were  pirates,  and  preparations 
were  madefor  driving  them  back  lo  their  vessels.  But  their  quiet  de- 
meanour, and  the  earnest  and  simple  assurances  given  by  Patrick,  in  the 
language  of  the  peasants,  that  he  and  his  companions  had  arrived  on  an 
errand  of  peace  and  good-will,  sp'eedily  converted  hostility  into  admiration 
and  confidence.  The  hospitality  of  the  principal  people  was  heartily  be- 
stowed upon  the  disinterested  strangers,  and  Patrick  and  his  companions 
presented  themselves  at  Tara  attended  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
cortege.  The  mild  and  venefeble  aspect  of  the  preacliers  gave  full 
weight  to  the  sublime  and  benevolent  doctrines  which  they  propounded. 
King  and  people  listened  at  first  with  interest,  and  then  with  full  credence ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  idols  and  idol-worship  became  .hateful  lo 
the  people;  Christian  doctrines  were  everywhere  received,  and  churches 
and  monasteries  arose  where  flames  had  but  recently  licked  up  the  blood 
of  shrieking  and  expiring  human  victims  of  ferocious  error. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Northmen  began  to  send  as 
many  as  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  fierce  warriors  into  the  Boyne  and 
Liffey.  The  monasteries,  both  as  being  the  wealthiest  places  in  the 
island,.and  as  being  the  abode  of  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  hated  Charle- 
magne-, whose  prowess  and  whose  sternness  had  made  his  name  odious  to 
the  northern  marauders,  were  the  especial  objects  of  their  cupidity  and 
vengeance.  Built  chiefly  of  wood,  the  monasteries  when  plundered  were 
committed  to  the  flames ;  and  crowds  of  terrified  monks  and  nuns  escaped 
from  tte  swords  of  the  enemy  only  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  amid  the  woods  and  morasses.  From  conducting  expe- 
ditions farther  and  farther  into  the  bosom  of  the  island,  the  northmen  at 
length  proceeded  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement.  And  early  in  the 
ninth  century  (a.  b.  1815),  they  succeeded  in  planting  a  colony  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Armagh.  Between  this  colony  and' the  neighbouring  Irish  there 
were  frequent  and  desperate  struggles;  but  about  thirty  years  after  it  was 
olanted,  Turgesius,  a  Norwegian  of  great  fame  and  power  among  the 
northern  pirates,  brought  a  powerful  fleet  to  its  aid,  carried  death  and  dis- 
may into  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  title  o' 
kmg  of  Ireland  (*.  n.  845.)  Having  erected  strong  forls  on  well  choaeti 
parts  of  thfl.coast,  he  wielded  bis  usurped  authority  most  sternly.     Tli>' 
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native  kings  were  made  to  consider  themselves  as  his  mere  tributary 
tanists;  and  upon  each  he  levied  a  tribute,  in  the  nature  of  a  poU-tax, 
ujKin  their  subjects,  which,  from  the  punishment  of  its  non-payment  being 
the  amputation  of  the  offender's  noae,  was  called  nose-money. 

Turbulent  towards  their  own  titular  kings  of  Meath,  it  might  have 
beeii  expected  Ihal  the  singularly  haughty  chiefs  of  Ireland  would  be 
stung  to  desperation  by  the  sweepmg  tyranny  of  a  foreign  pirate.  Many 
Htlempts  at  throwing  ofThis  yoke  were  unsuccessful}  but  at  length  the 
nn  and  intrepidity  of  O'Malachlin,  an  Irish  king,  put  an  end  both  10  the 
reign  and  life  of  the  usurper.  As  though  the  whole  power  of  the  noftb- 
nien  had  been  centred  in  one  man,  this  death  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  Irish.  The  lukewarm  grew  zealous,  and  the  timid  brave  i 
everywhere  the  Irish  sword  gieamed  for  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
norlbmen  was  so  extensive  that  the  country  might  once  more  be  said  to 
be  free  from  all  enemies!  but  Ibis  freedom  was  soon  interrupted.  In 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  with  vengeance  animating  them,  the  nordea  of 
the  north  poured  in  under  three  famous  sea-king's,  Sitric,  Olaff,  and  Ivar. 
Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  and,  as  is  generally 
observable,  the  energy  of  unpriucipled  conquerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  consequence  to  those  cities  such  as  they  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed, Mercliants  from  foreign  countries  repaired  thiiher,  with  articles 
of  both  use  and  luxury;  and  an  observable  impulse  was,  given  to  the  civ- 
ilization and  refinement  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  inva- 
ders to  whom  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  owed  misery  and  death,.  In 
trull),  the  situation  of  the  native  Irish  durins  this  occupation  by  the  Danes 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Britons  under  the  early  rule  of  the  Sax- 
ons,  so  graphically  depicted  by  Bede. 

But  neither  the  influence  of  the  commercial  spirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  had  the  etfect  of  subduing  the  Irish  turbulence 
or  courage.  Even  wHfen,  layingaside  for  a  brief  time  their  petty  quarrels 
for  local  supremacy,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  northmen,  their 
endeavours  were  more  creditable  than  suctessfu!.  But  a  king  of  Munsier 
at  length  arose,  to  show  thR  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  invader  is 

SrecarioUs,and  may  be  shaken  long  after  the  most  timid  of  his  followers 
ave  ceased  to  fear,  and  all  save  the  best  and  bravest  among  the  opptessed 
have  ceased  to  hope.  . 

4.  D.  990. — Brian  Borohme,  whose  talents  and  courage  even  romances 
scarcely  rate  too  highly,  was  the  king  of  Munster,  contemporary  with 
Itfalachi,  king  of  Meath.  The  latter,  though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom, 
was  at  this  time  scarcely  the  superior  of  Munster,  the-kings  of  which  oc- 
casionally asserted  their  equality  by  a  refusal  to  pay  the  tribute.  Though 
rivals,  Mttlachi  and  Brian  had  one  common  feelingof  hatred  to  the  foreign 
rule  of  Ireland ;  and  the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  in  a  mere 
military  fioint  of  view  more  completely  the  liberator  of  their  common 
country  than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king  oj 
Meath  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  populous  am? 
wealthy,  a  battle  took  place  between  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bill  of 
Tara,  in  which  the  Danes  were  so  completely  routed  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  Malachi's  terms  for  peace.  But  Brian  Borohme,  conscious  not 
only  of  warlike  ability  but  also  of  capacity  for  civil  rule,  aimed  at  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  Malachi,  equally  ambitious,  resisted  his  preten- 
sions. A  severe  and,  passionate  contest  ensued,  in  which  Malachi  was 
subdued,  and  compelled,  in  that  hall  of  Tara  which  for  centuries  had  wit- 
nessed the-si^remacy  of  his  ancestors,  to  do  homage  to  the  rival  whom 
,  he  had  brat^ely  though  lucklessly  resisted. 

Brian  florohme's  first  acts  shov^ed  that,  however  blameable  the  course  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  chief  regal  place,  bis  genius  was  admirably 
adapted  10  it.     Without  losina;  timeiu  idle  show  and  ceremony, ho  at  oni^e 
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BCt  out  on  a  tour  of  pacification,  receivino  the  submission  of  the  chiefa, 
and  demanding  hostages  for  the  loyalty  of  those  who  had  given  cause  for 
suspicion.  Nor  did  he  oonflne  his  cares  to  protecting- himsdf;  he  also 
made  laws  preventing  the  people  from  being  scourged  by  the  cosherings 
of  their  rulers.  His  well  known  talents,  aad  the  sternness  with  which  he 
imprisoned  those  chiefs  who  ventured  to  infringe  his  laws,  had  a  salutary 
efiect ;  and  in  his  reign  Ireland  was  a  better  ordered  and  more  happy  and 

fieaceful  country  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  The  strongholds  and  re- 
igious  houses,  which  had  suffered  so  much  at  first  by  the  violenue  of  the 
northmen,  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  founded.  The  Danes  themselves, 
dreading  to  provoke  him,  busied  themselves  solely  with  trade,  and  did  not 
ifoi;  many  years  commit  any  violence. 

A.  n.  1014. — The  king  of  Dublin  suddenly  and  without  provocation  led 
his  northmen  into  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  plundering  without  limit,  and 
murdering  without  mercy.  As  if  to  show  that  Irishmen  were  never  to  see 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  without  doing  their  part  towards  inflict 
mg  them,  the  king  of  Leinster  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  northmen. 
Maiachi  and  Brian  Borohme  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  other  kings 
to  oppose  the  host  of  foes  that'had  thus  suddenly  sprung  up.  Bjghtly 
believing  the  native  more  guilty  than  foreign  ones,  Borohme  dispatched  a 
large  force  under  his  son  Donough,  to  overrun  the  kingdom^  of  Leinster. 
This  service  the  old  warrior  judged  his  son  could  effect  m  three  days,  to 
which  period  he  iiniited  his  absence.  But  treason  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
brave  Borohme,  whoso  gallant  son  Was  no  sooner  beyond  recall,  than 
some  deserter- made  the  northmen  ^ware  how  much  the  Irish  were  weak- 
ened by  this  detachment,  and  they  at  once  forced  a  general  engagement. 
Borohme  formed  his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  though  four-score  years 
nad  blanched  his  hair  and  abaied  his  strength,  ho  rode  along  the  ranks  and 
shouted  his  exhortations  in  the  eloquence  of  whidi,  in  former  times,  he  had 
eo  often  witnessed  the  effeet  upon  troops  who  had  followed  him  to  victory. 
Bearinfc  a  crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  as  he  brandished  his  familiar  sword  in 
his  right,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  where  he  should  lead,  and  strike 
for  the  religion  of  the  saints,  with  the  firm  hearts  and  vigourous  arms 
of  men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  Christians,  but  never  to  submit  to 
heathens  in  heart,  name,  or  alliance.  Shortly  after  day-break,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  the  venerable  king  and  wamor  thus  addressed  his  army,  who 
responded  to  the  address  by  commencing  the  fight,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day.  As  the  shadows  of  night  fell  deeper,Jie  was  obliged  to  seek 
rest  in  his  tent.  At  length  the  shouts  of  the  Irish  proclaimed  that  the  foe 
was  broken  beyond  hope,  and  the  king's  tent  in  the  general  joy,  was  left 
unguarded  save  by  a  stripling  page.  He  was  recognised  by  a  flying  party 
oftheenemya  few  minutes  after,  and  in  mi  instant  his  enemies  were  upon 
him;  the  loud  shriek  and  feeble  blow  of  the  young  page  delayed  the 
sacrifice  not  a  moment ;  Brian  Borohme,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the  wise  in 
council,  was  slain,  with  many  and  ghastly  wounds,  even  as  he  knelt  in 
thanksgivingfor  the  victory  he  had  done  so  much  towards  obtaining  for 
his  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  northmen  was  complete  at  Clontarf.  The  invaders  fled 
lo  their  ships  and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and  the  northmen  who  were  nat- 
uralized in  Ireland,  despairing  of  any  farther  aid  from  beyond  eea,  had  nc 
recourse  but  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours,  with  whom  the.  inte"'- 
niarriages  of  a  few  generations  so  incorporated  thero,  that  all  distinction 
was  lost  between  the  two  people.  Maiachi,  who  had  bravely  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  this  occasion,  was  now  by  common  consent  called  again  to 
the  chief  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  in  peace  and  honour  until  his 

A.  p  1029, — Full  of  years  and  honours,  Maiachi  expired  in  1022  :  and  die 
death  of  that  monarch  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those  shameful 
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jivil  wars,  from  which  the  strong  mind  of  Brian  Borohme  had  so  long 
kept  the  country  free.  The  renown  of.Maiachi  had  caused  all  the  kings 
lo  hail  him  as  the  successor  of  Brian  Borohme,  but  the  relatives  of  those 
two  princes  could  not  so  easily  agree  as  to  the  successor  of  the  former. 
Many  competitors  appeared  and  sanguinary  struggles  ensued;  hut  at 
length  the  field  was  cleared  of  ail  but  two.  These  were  Donough,  king  ol 
Mtmster,  heir  of  Brian  Borohme,  and  Turlough,  great  nephew  of  the  lat- 
ter and  nephew  of  the  former;  both,  il  will  be  perceived,  claiming  jn 
hereditary  succession  to  him  who  had  been  to  bH  intents  an  usurping 
king,  however  good  and  ablfe.  The  struggle  between  these  two  princes 
was  long}  but  Donough  was  vanquished,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
signed his  kingdom  of  Munster,  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
Arrived  at  "the  eternal  city,"  he  entered  into  a  monastery,  and  there  ob- 
scurely finished  his  life. 

.  Turlough,  on  mounting  the  throne,  proved  that  he  inherited  with  it 
much  of  the  ability  and  courage  of  his  great  uncle,  together  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  resolved  self-will.  Much  as  he  owed  lo  the  inferior 
kings  and  chiefs,  he  imposed  upon  them  unusually  heavy  tributes;  a 
tyranpy  the  full  weight  of  which  was  felt  by  the  unfortunate  kerne,  or 
peasantry,  from  whom  it  was  of  course  wrung  by  their  tyrants.  From 
the  natives,  Turlough  turned  his  strong  hand  upon  the  northern  settlers 
and  traders.  Even  under  the  firm  rule  of  Brian  Borohme,  these  people 
were  allowed  to'  follow,  their  peaceable  pursuits,  and  their  towns  had 
been  gov^ned  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  governors  of  their 
9wn  race.  One  of  these,  Godfred,  king  of  Dublin,  was  banished  almost 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Turlough,  who  filled  the  vacancy  with 
Murkentach,  his  own  son.  A  similar  tyrannic  course  was  followed  to  all 
the  Danish  towns.  At  this  period  Ireland  seems  to  have  obtained  con- 
siderable improvement  as  to  wealth,  if  not  refinemeot.  Mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  gold  in  payment  of  tribute,  where  formerly  it  was  Jiaid 
in  kine;  and  to  its  former  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle,  we 
now  find  timber  added. 

A.  n.  10S6. — After  an  active  and  generally  prosperous  reign,  Turlough 
died.  His  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  his  three  sons  ;  the  heredi- 
tary- principle  being  set  aside,  but  on  this  occasion  with  at  least  the  colour 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  equal  division — though  including 
the  most  distant  male  relatives — was  that  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Magi.  One  of  the  sons  dying,  a  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  two-survivors,  Murkentach — already  mentioned  as  succeeding 
Godfred  the  norihman  in  the  government  of  Dublin— and  Dermot.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  and  Murkentach  now  claimed 
and  was  about  to  assume  the  whole  kingdom.  But  a  rival  was  set  up 
against  him  in  the  person  of  a  chieftain  of  the  old  blood-royal,  named 
Donald  MacLougblin,  who  was  extremely  popular  among  the  princes 
both  on  account  Of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  descent ;  and  again  the 
unhappy  country  .was  visited  by  a  civil  war.  For  eight  years  the  old 
scenes  of  rapine  and  misery  bade  fair  to  undo  all  that  invaders  had  done 
towards  improving,  it ;  and  after  all  this  strife  and  miseiy,  the  rivals 
agreed  to  divide  the  regal  spoil  between  them.  The  southern  moiety  of 
the  kingdom  was  given  to  Murkentach,  and  bore  the  title  of  Leathmogh, 
or  Mogh's  share  ;  and  the  northern  moiety  to  MacLoughlin,  and  bore  the 
title' of  Leath  Cunnin,  or  Counts  share. 

Even  this  seemingly  equitable  arrangement  did  not  restore  a  lastmg 
peace.  Perpetual  encroachments  were  made  by  one  or  the  other,  and  a 
series,  of  sanguinary  and  mischievous  battles  terminated  in  the  uttei 
defeat  of  Murkentach,  who  retired  from  the  contest  in  1103,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  terminated  his  days. 

During  the  ot>stinate  struggle  between  the  Irish  kings,  the  coaslward 
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parts  of  the  country  were  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  Norwegian,  Magnus, 
His  prowess  and  audacity  nad  possessed  him  of  the  Hebrides  and  tbe 
Isle  of  Man,  and  under  ttie  title  ofnhe  Lord  of  the  Isles  he  struck  tei> 
for  and  dismay  far  and  near.  Emboldened  by  the  senseless  dissensions 
of  the  Irish,  he  sailed  up  the  Liffey,  ravaging  and  destroying,  and  at 
length  possessed  himself  of  Dublin,  where,  having  fallen  into  an  am- 
bush, he  lost  his  life. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Tbb  various  wars  in  Ireland  did  not  prevent  the  island  from  being 
still  divided  int04he.  five  chief  kingdoms  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  The  titular  chief  royalty  passed  now  tp  Roderic  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught.  But  all  his  energies  were  required  to  enable  him 
10  govern  Connaught,  and  he  was  incapable  of  either  composing  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  other  kings,  or  of  uniting  them  all  under  his  own  au- 
thority. In  a  word,  Ireland  was  in  the  I3th  century  as  divided  as 
ever  it  had  been ;  and  only  bo  far  improved  in  wealth  as  to  tempt  ag- 
gression by  exciting  cupidity.  Heathen  Rome  and  Christian  Rome  alike 
Had  allowed  the  semi-Sariiarous  people  of  the  "sacred  island"  to  light 
and  destroy  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  But  the  time  at  length  came 
when  Christian  Bome,  already  enthroned  as  the  arbitress  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  princes  of  the  earth,  looked  with  a  longing  eye.  upon  the 
fertile  island  on  which  prosperity  had  begun  to  dawn.  Ireland's  near 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  Henry  11.  of  England,'  it  was  who  immediate- 
ly drew  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  her  value  and  capabilities,  .  Attract- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  Ireland  and  its  contiguity  to  his  own  kingdom,  he 
applied  to  the  papal  court  for  its  sanction  to  his  subduing  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1H6.— Pope  Adrian  III.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was 
doubly  glad  to  receive  this  request.  An  .Englishman  by  birth,  he  was 
naturally  anxious  for  Ihe  aggrandizement  of  his  native  country;  and, 
as  pope,  he  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  at  having  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land this  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritim 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  pope  having  shown  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
conquered,  and  that  Heary  is  appointed  conqueror,  "  exhorts  him  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wic£ednesa  of  the  natives, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  see 
■  of  Rome;  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority  over  the  island,  com-' 
mands  all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  invests 
him  with  the  fullest  power, '  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  ot 
the  souls  of  men,'  " 

The  state  of  Ireland  soon  after  this  bull  was  issued,  was  precisely 
such  as  its  foreign  foeman  might  have  desired  it  to  be;  pne  of  the  in- 
testine brawls  breaking  out  just  then  with  even  more  than,  usual  viru- 
lence and  fury.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  the  king  of  L'einster,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  gross  immorality,  had  greatly  provoked  the  chief 
men  of  his  kingdom.  Unaware  or  contemptuous  of  the  general  feeling 
that  existed  against  him,  he  wantonly  added  to  it  by  abducting  the  wife  oi 
Ororie,  prince  of  Breffney,  during  her  husband's  absence.  Prince  Ororic, 
on  his  return  to  the  bog  island  in  which  he  had,  as  he  imagined,  secured 
the  safety  of  his  wife,  was  roused  to  the  utmost  rage  by  the  information 
thai  Macmorrogh  had  made  a  descent  upon  it  and  forcibly  cari'ied  her 
away.  Morality  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  nearly  any  man  but  the 
king  of  Leinster, might  have  abducted  his  neighbour's  wife,  without  run- 
ning serious  risk  of  incurring  enmity  or  censure  beyond  that  of  the  injured 
liit=l)and  and  bis  immediate  friends  and  followers.     But  Maemorrugli's 
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character  was  so  generally  detested,  that  the  prince  of  Brenney  TDBt  with 
warm  and  unusual  sympathy.  Among,  those  who  hastened  to  assist  him 
was  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught ;  and  so  powerful  a  force  was  speedily 
Jed  to  the  puuiehment  of  tiie  ravlsher,  that  he  was  fairly  driven  from  the 
ienltory  he  had  so  scandalously  misgoverned. 

Chastised  but  impenitent,  the  esile  went  to  France,  where  Henry  II.  of 
England  then  was,  and  solicited  his  aid.  Delighted  athaving  an  additional 
excuse  for  his  mediiated  invasion,  Henry  affected  to  give  full  credence  to 
the  version  of  the  story  which  it  suited  Macmorrogh'a  purpose  to 
tell ;  especially  as  he  offered,  if  restored  io  hia  kingdom,  to  hold  it 
aa  vassal  of  the  English  cFOwn.  Just  at  that  moment,  however. 
Henry  was  loo  biisiiy  engaged  in  Guienne  in  quelling  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  his  French  subjects,  to  be  able  to  go  personally  to  the  aid  of  his  Irish 
supplicant.  Nevertheless  he  cordially  promised  him  puissant  support, 
and  furnished  him  wiih^ Otters-patent  by  which  all  subjects  of  the  king  oi 
England  were  empowered  and  encouraged  to  atd  the  exile  king  of  Leinster 
in  his  attempts  to  recover  his  dominion.  With  this  important  document 
Dermot  Macmorrogh  hastened  to  Bristol  to  raise  a  force.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  found  even  the  king's  leilers-patent  insufficient  to  induce  men 
to  volunteerfor  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the  general  notion,  hard  blows 
were  likely  to  coiistituie  the  principal  booty.  It  is  likely  Macmorrogh 
would  have  been  still  longer  without  reaping  any  beneSt  from  the  king's 
letters-patent,  had  he  not  fortunately  met  with  a  ruined  noble  of  the  house 
of  Clare,  who!^  a  furious  course  of  pleasure  and  extravagance,  had  so  re- 
duced himself,  that  he  would  gladly  have  shared  in  even  a  less  promising 
adventured   . 

Richard,  surnamed  Stronghow,  earl  of  Strigul,  was  easily  induced  fo 
enter  into  the  cause  of  the  kingof  Leinster,  on  being  promised  his  daughter 
Eva  ae  a  wife,  with  a  present  portion  and  the  reversion  of  the  father's 
dominion.  Having  secured  this  potent  ally — for  Slrongbow  was  a  good 
and  approved  soldier — Maeraorrogh  left  bis  new  ally  and  proceeded  to 
Wales,  where  by  liberal  promises  Tie  produced  two  other  allies,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  and  Robert  Fitzatephen,  constable  of  Abertivi.  Having  lhu9 
rfiecured  abundant  aid,  he  made  arrangements  for  future  proceedings  with 
the  three  leaders,  and  then  clandestinely  re-entered  his  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster, and  secreted  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  of  wn ich — so  little 
had  the  founding  of  monasteries  at  that  time  to  do  with  religious  feeling — 
this  tyrant  and  ravisher  was  the  founder. 

It  is  probable  that  Dermot  Macmorrogh  had  only  his  own  revenge  in 
view  when  he  sought  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  English  king.  Yel 
when  he  thus  proposed  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  Ireland,  and,  like 
Count  Julian  o/Spain,'who  introduced  the  fierce  Arabs  into  ..his  country, 
called  the  foreigners  to  look  at  once  upon  the  fertility  and  the  feehlness  of 
the  land,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  he  could  have  been  wholly  without  a 
presentiment  of  the  natural  result-  Robert  Fitzstephen,  with  thirty 
knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers,  was  the  first  of  tho 
friends  of  Dermot  to  make  his  appearauce  in  Ireland.  The  archers, 
besides  being  completely  armed,  were  for  the  most  pari  men  who  had  seen 
service,  and  their  compact  and  orderly  march  struck  terror  wherever  they 
appeared.  Ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  sixty  archers  having,  under 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  joined  this  force,  an.attack  was 
was  made  upon  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  party  of  Danes.  The  town  was  carried, 
and  here  the  adventurers  awaited  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  He 
joined  them  soon  after  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a  hundred 
archers;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  adventurers  was  now  fully  eqna! 
to  the  task  of  defeating  any  force  that  Ireland  could  draw  to  one  poriit. 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  who  hiid  taken  so  signal  a  part,  in  expelling 
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Hie  guilty  and  detcsled  Macmorrogh,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  was 
beaten  at  all  points  ;  and  Macmorrogh  now,  looking  beyond  the  mere 
restorHtion  of.ihe  authority  from  which  he  had  so  deservedly  been  driven, 
begiin  to  project  the  dethroning  and  exile  or  death  of  Roderick,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chief  king  of  Ireland. 

While  these  things  were  being  enacted,  Strongbow  had  made  his  way 
to  Normandy,  where,  as  we  have  before  said,  Henry  II. "at  that  time  was. 
Though  a  gallant  knight,  Strongbow  too  well  knew  the  waywardness  of 
his  royal  master,  not  to  feel  anxious  for  a  more  direct  and  personal  per- 
•misston  to  act ;  lest  he  should  by  chance  run  counter  to  the  king'b  private 
wishes  while  acliiiig  under  his  openly- expressed  authority.  Henry  con- 
firmed in  person  the  permission,  given  in  the  letters-patent,  but  did  so  with 
a  coldness  and  ambiguity  which  showed  him  by  no  means  over  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  king  of  Leinsler.  Having  first  dispatched  Ray- 
mond, with  seventy  archers,  who  made  good  their  landing  in  spite  of  three 
thousand  Irish  by  whom  they  were  furiously  attacked  near  Waterford, 
Strongbow  himself  soon  afterward  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a 
body  of  archers.  Having  secured  Waterford,  Strongbow  led  the  English 
force  to  Dublin,  which  place  they  carrietl  by  assault.  Roderick,  king  of 
Connanght,  enra^d  at  the  prowess  of  the  English,  put  to  death  a  natural 
son  of  Macmorcogh's,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  hostages  held  by  hiiii. 
Both  at  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the  triumph  of  the  English  and  their 
trea,cherous  ally  was  also  marked  by  circumstances  of  awful  barbarity. 
Hasculf,  the  Danish  governor,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  fortunate 
enough 'to  escape  from  the  sack  of  Ddblin ;  but  the  slaughter  among  the 
common  people  was  frightful.  Strongbow  now  receii'ed,  as  had  been 
stipulated,  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  natural  daughter  of  Macmorrogh ;  and 
this  latter  personage  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Strongbow  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  possession 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Roderick,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Dublin,  employed  that 
critical  time  to  arrest  the  progress,  of  the  English  in  a  desultory  expedi- 
tion into  Meath.  He  now  became  sensible  of  the  error,  and  being  ^med 
by  other  Irish  .princes,  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men — an  immense 
array  for  Ireland  at  that  time — to  besiege  Dublin.  But  Strongbow  was 
not  a  man  10  be  pent  within  the  walls  of  a  beleaguered  city.  At  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  men-at-arms,  he  sallied 
out  and  indicted  such  a  sanguinary  de/eat  upon  this  large  but  undiscipliiied 
host.as  to  impress  all  Ireland  with  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  ab- 
solutely irresistible.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  htave  Fitzstephen,  who 
had  been  closely  hemmed  in  at  Carrick,  sent  to  entreat  aid  of  Strongbow. 
The  latter  hastened-  at  once  to  the  support  of  his  friend ;  but  before  he 
could  arrive  Fitzstephen  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  out  of  his 
liberty.  A  messenger  sent  by  the  people  of  Waterford,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  obnoxious,  informed  him  that  Roderick  had  taken  Dublin ;  that 
Strongbow,  Fitzgerald,  and  other  knights  of  name  had  perished,  and  that 
Roderick  was  now  marching  towards  him  with  the  avowed  determination 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age  of  the  English.  Fitzstephen,  confident  that 
a  barbarous  country  like  Ireland  would  be  easily  subdued,  had  brought 
over  h;s  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  was  now,  on  their  account,  struck 
SO  with  lerror,  that  he  readily  gave  credence  to  the  intelligence.  The 
messenger  perceiving  the  impression  his  false  tidings  made  upon  Fitz- 
stephen, persuaded  liim  to  allow, him  to  guide  him  to  a  shelter,  to^^ether 
with  his  family^  and  immediate  followers.  In  an  evil  hour  his  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children  caused  him  to  abandon  the  strong  fort 
in  which  Vie  could,  at  the- worst,  hRve  held  out  for  some  time,  and  place 
himself  and  family  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  discovered 
ui'i  crriir  alciost  as  soon  as  he  bad  commiitpd  it.    Many  of  his  most 
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iraliietl  followers  were  put  to  death  on  the  instant,  while  he,  and  the  rest 
were  committed  to  prison  and  closely  guarded.  Cut  how  greatly  was  his 
bhagrin  increased  when  he  heard  of  the  splendid  success  of  Sirongbow  at 
Dublin ;  and  that  he  was  hastening  to  Canick  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  that  aid  which  Fitzstephen's  own  precipitancy  had  now  rendered 
useless.  The  people  at  Waterford,  well  knowing  what  fate  they  might 
expect  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Stronghow,  gathered 
op  every  portable  part  of  Iheir  property,  set  lire  to  the  town,  and  then, 
carrying  their  prisoners  with  them,  took  shelter  in  a  little  island  near 
Waterford  harbour.  Thither  Strongbow  pursued  them,  with  threats  of 
taking  the  most  signal  and  terrible  vengeance ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  attack  the  island,  he  was  induced .  to  depart  hy  solemn  assurances  that 
the  landinz  of  his  first  man  should  be  the  signal  for  striking  off  the  head 
of  every  English  prisoner.' 

Henry  II.,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  admit  of  his  doing  so, 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  Strougbow 
hastened  to  England  and  met  the  king  in  Gloucester,  where  he  had  as- 
sembled a  very  powerful  force.  Henry  al  first  refused  to  admit  Strong- 
bowto  his  presence;  but  on  the  earl  urging  that  he  could  clearly  show 
that,  in  all  he  had  don^,  he  had  acted  solely  for  the  king's  service,  and  that 
he  would  not  even  stir  a  step  in  the  Irish  expedition  until  he  had  received 
a  particiUar  permission  from  the  king,  he  was  admitted.  And  he  boldly 
affirmed,  on  being  admitted  to  theroyal  presence,  that  he  aimed  at  Irish 
conquest  only  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  for  himself,  he  should  be 
content  with  whatever  reward  his  royal  master  might  deign  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Paci^ed  dy  a  submission  so  complete,  and  seemingly  so  dis- 
interested, the  king  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  other  ports 
and  fortresses  conquered  or  to  he  conquered  in  Ireland ;  and  granted  to 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  all  his  other  Irish  acquisitions  to  be  held 
as  flefs  of  the  English  crown; 

A.  D.  1171. — The  conciliatory  policy  of  the  shrewd  earl  having  thus 
averted  tk§  storm  of  royal  wrath  in  which  he  and  his  fortunes  would 
otherjifise  have  probably  suffered  shipwreck,  Henry  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  accompanied  by  Strongbow,  landed  at  Waterford  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  large  force  by  which  the  king  was  accompanied, 
and  the  gallant  appearance  of  the  knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  procured  him 
a  degree  of  respect  from  the  natives  which  they  probably  would  hate 
withheld  from  the  name  of  king,  which  was  too  common  among  them  to 
have  much  pf  that  prestige  which  attached  to  it  elsewhere.  No  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  his  landing,  and  as  he  progressed  through  the  country, 
kings  and  chiefs  flocked  to  him  to  tender  their  homage.  To  each  who 
thus  came  to  surrender  his  possessions  and  authority,  Henrv  instantly 
restored  both  on  the  easy  condition  of  homage  being  done  and  vassalage 
confessed.  Even  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  original  opponent  of  Dermol, 
peaceably  submitted,  and  without  a.  single  battle  Henry  II.  of  England 
Decame  also  king  of  Ireland.  Having  held  a  council  at  Cashel,  in  which 
special  provisions  were  made  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  clergy, 
upon  whose  exertions  the  king  well  knew  that  the  peaceable  maintenance 
of  his  authority  would  depend,  and  in  which  a  variety  of  other  Zaws  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage,  wills,  and  succession  of  property  were  propounded, 
the  king  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas  at  Dublin.  The 
city  possessed  no  apartment  large  erwugh  to  serve  for  the  royal  banquet- 
ing room  on  this  occasion,  but  a  temporary  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
Henry  feasted  O'Connor  and  the  other  principal  Irish  princes  in  a  style 
of  profuse  and  cosily  hospitality  such  as  they  had  never  before  witnessed. 

The  king  appointed  a  lord-high-cotfstable,  an  earl-marshal,  and  a  high 
steward ;  and  distributed  vast  tracts  of  Irish  territory  among  English  no- 
bles, but  on  the  strictest  fuudal  principle-     Thus,  for  instance,  by  way  of 
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preventing  Ihe  great  possessions  of  StronRbow  from  being  predominant 
m  Ireland,  the  king  gave  the  whole  of  Meaili,  so  long  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Irish  royaity,  to 'Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs  forever,  on  the  tenure  of 
fifty  knights'  service-  Having  thus  provided  for  the  fature  government 
Bnd  secnrity  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made  such 
minor  arrangements  as  chanced  td  occur  to  tiis  mind  or  to  the  minds  of 
hia  advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  conquest — if  con- 
quest, indeed,  that  couid  be  called  in  which  he  never  had  occasion  to  strike 
a  blow — in  April,  1172,  having  been  in  Ireland  barely  six  months  ;  and  on 
landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  David's  church  to  return 
thanks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  importance. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

A.  n-  1172. — The  pvofuseness  with  which  Henry  had  parcelled  out  Irish 
lands  among  English  soldiers,  and  the  jealous  rigour  with  which  each 
English  pale  or  settlement  repressed  the  slightest  Irish  disturbance,  soon 
caused  deep  and  fierce  hatred.  While  the  king  and  his  formidable  army 
femHined,  the  Irish  affected  the  most  cordial  feelings  ;  nay,  perhaps,  while 
the  king's  presence  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  ttie  conquered  actually  did  entertain  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  good-fellowship.  But  the  king  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  the  fiercest  animosities  began  to  display  themselves.  The  natives, 
especially  those  who  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palati- 
nates, and  who  therefore  were  especially  subjected  to  the  insolence  and 


oppression  of  the  English,  looked  with  detestation  upon  these  possessors 
of  countless  acres  which  tliey  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  rightful  in- 
neritors.  From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  actions ;  rebellionson  the  one 
hand  and  unsparing  severity  on  the  other,  ensued;  and  again  this  luckless 
land  seemed  doomed,  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruinous  wars- 

Strongbow  was  the  principal  man  among  tie  new  comers,  and_  was 
l:npwn  to  be  the  soul  of  their  councils ;  so  against  him  the  animosi'ty.ot 
the  natives  was  especially  directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or  not,  had  acquired  so  much 
through  his  daring  and  skill,  began  to  snow  strong  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination. His  appearance  was  hailed  with  less  cordiality;  his  orders 
obeyed  with  less  promptitude.  A  chief  cause  of  this  among  the  English 
soldiers  was  the  strictness  of  Pitzmaurice,  who  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand. He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  being  desirous  that  the  natives  and 
the  English  should,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  good  offices,  he  strictly  forbade  all  plundering  and 
brawling,  to  which  the  English  sliowed  themselves  only  too  prone.  This 
strictness,  which  the  licentious  soldiery  considered  all  the  more  unreason- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  were  most  irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an 
openly- expressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to  abandon  Ireland  alto- 
gether, unless  the  command  were  taken  from  Fitzmaurice,  and  given  to 
Raymond  le  Gros,  an  officer  who  was  altogether  popular'among  them. 
Raymond  le  Gros,  perceiving  how  important  his  support  was  to  Strongbow, 
ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  nobleman's  sister  Sasilia,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  of  whom  Raymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  hut  whom  hia  com- 
psratively  humble  fortune  would  probably  never  have  allowed  him  to  seek 

'--   ■--■ '-"-ladve-^-^*^--^ — ---' '-^  '    ■- '■"    ' 


u  marriage,  but  for  the  aoventitioiis  importance  into  which  he  was  lilted 
by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  soildery.  Strongbow  was  far  too  acute  not 
tt>  be  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  situation^  but  he  was 
cround  as  he  was  brave,  and  without  hesitation  refused  Raymond  both  the 
iiand  of  ihe  ladv  and  i:on  stables  hip  of  Leinster,  which  ho  also  demanded. 
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Raynmiid  immeu lately  embarked,  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
army  with  him.  Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  the 
natives  :  while  the  English  were  so  much  weakened  by  the  sudden  loss 
of  so  large  a  body,  that  Strongbow  found  it  necessary  to  dispatcli  a  mes- 
senger to  Le  G^ros,  who  had  lauded  iu  Wales,  promising  that  his  double 
demand  should  be  immediately  complied  with  if  he  would  return  with  the 
soldiers.  He  did  so  at  a  most  critical  moment!  arriving  just  iu  time  to 
save  the  garrison  of  Waterford,  of  whom  the  Irish  had  vowed  not  to  spare 
a  man,  Le  Gros  received  both  hia  bride  and  his  appointment,  and  then 
hurried  to  meet  a,  vast  force  of  Irish  whom  O'Connor  was  leadiog  against 
Dublin.  As  usual,  the  superior  discipline  of  (he  English  overcame  the 
tumultuous  though  brave  Irish.  Roderick  Bought  safety  in  lliglit,  and 
Raymond  le  Gros  indulged  his  victorious  followers  in  all  the  disorders  of 
semi- barbarous  warfare.  Though  defeated  on  this  particular  occasion, 
O'Connor  was  not  subdued.  Often  routed,  he  as  often  gathered  his  wild 
followers  to  a  head  again,  and  his  persevering  and  desultory  attacks  defied 
even  the  skill  of  the  brilliant  Le  Gros.  At  length  O'Connor  entered  into 
a  new  treaty,  by  which  lie  engaged  to  hold  his  rightful  dominions  as  tlie 
liege  vassal'  of  (he  king  of  England :  and  in  consideration  of  his  having 
the  chief  sovereignly  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  (he  English  pale,  he  under- 
took to  secure  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  other  pa^ve  princes ;  to  whom 
Henry;  assured  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  respective  territories  on 
condition  of  their  regular  payment  of  tribute,  consisting  of  a  hide  for  every 
ten  head  of  cattle  slaughtered-  fioderick  O'Connor,  flierefore,  was  king, 
in  vassalage  16  England,  of  all  Ireland  except  (he  English  pale,  which  in- 
cluded Dublin,  Waterford,  Leinster,  Meath,  and  the,  whole  extent  of  coun 
try  from  Dungarvon  to  Waterford. 

A.  D.  1175. — Strongbow  died  in  1175,  leavinghis  daughter  Isabel  de  Ciare 
heiress  to  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  eicepiion  of  certain  lands  with 
which  he  endowed  the  priory  which,  in  compliance  with  the  gnasi  devout 
spirit  of  the  age,  he  had  founded  at  Kilmainham.  At  (he  death  of  Strong- 
bow  a  new  governor,  Fitz-Adelm,  went  to  Ireland.  In  his  train  was  a 
knight,  of  no  great  previous  notoriety,  named  De  Courcy,  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  singular  fancy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which'  amid  all  the  recent  bloodshed  had  remained  at  peace. 
'  Lying  towards  Scotland,  and  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotsmen  and 
shepherds,  the  province  of  Ulster  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed, 
but  (hat  a  headstrong  English  knight  conceived  the  plan  of  fullilllng  an 
Irish  prophecy,  at  no  matter  what  expense  of  blood,  Scotch,  English,  or 
Irish.  The  prophecy  ran  that  Ulster  should  be  conquered  by  a  knight 
from  over  sea,  riding  on  a  white  horse  and  bearing  birds  on  his  shield. 
De  Courcy  had  come  from  over  sea;  he  speedily  provided  himself  with  a 
white  horse,  and  though  his  shieid  bore  not  birds  but  bees,  yet  as  the  lat- 
ter as  well  as  (he  former  have  wings,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
he  was  lout-a-fait  the  veiy  knight  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy !  And  to 
this  mere  whim  of  a  foreigner,  who  iu  more  sober  times  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  coxcomb,  or  shut  up  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  the  unhappy 
people  of  Ulster  were  to  see  homes  and  lives  sacrificed. 

In  despite  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  governor,  Fitz-Adelm,  De 
Courcy  mustered  a  numerous  hand  of  followers,  and  with  pennant  flying, 
and  triimpets  sounding,  galloped  at  day-break  into  the  streets  of  Down- 
patrick,  the  capital  of  Ulster.  The  pope's  legale.  Cardinal  Viviani,  who 
was  in  that  province,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  De  Courcy  from  violence ; 
but  the  cardinal's  eloquence  was  powerless  against  the  prophecy.  The 
cardinal  then  becoming  indignant  at  the  senseless  and  unprincipled  con- 
duct of  De  Coiircy,  advised  the  king  of  Ulster,  O'Neil,  to  oppose  iiim  in 
arms.  In  the  tirst  engagement  O'Neil  was  defeated, but  subsequently  De 
Courcv,  though  generally  successful  in  pitched  bailies,  was  frequeiitlv 
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educed  to  glial  straits ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  only  pscaped  captnre — 
which  in  his  case  would  have  been  inevitable  death — by  flying  before  liis 
enemies  for  two  days  and  nights,  without  other  sustenance  than  water  and 
wild  berries.  , 

The  petty  and  mischievous  warfare  which  De  Courcy  had  commenced 
in  lllsler  naturally  led  to  similar  disturbances  in  other  parts.  Fitz-Adelmi 
the  governor,  was  detested ;  and  Henry  imagining  that  a  more  popular 
governor  would  perhaps  succeed  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  ol 
the  country — a  peace  which  was  indispensable  towards  making  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  a  source  of  revenue  to  England — removed  Fitz- 
A-dehn,  and  gave  his  post  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  lord  of  Meath,  whom  he 
instructed  tu  take  all  possible  means  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  himself  in  the  erection  of  castles  sufiiciently  strong 
and  advantageously  siltiated  for  the  defence  of  the  English  pale.  Nor  did 
the  king's  efforts  to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland  stop  even  here.     He  ap> 

Elied  to  Rome  for  perniiasioii  to  crown  his  son  Prince  John  as  king  ol 
relaud,  though  of  course  in  vassalage  to  Kngland.  The  court  of  Rome, 
which  even  only  with  reference  to  Peter-pence,  and  still  more  with  refer- 
ence to  future  contingencies,  had  a  deep  atalfe  in  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  readily  gave  the  permission  required.  But,  whether 
from  already  perceiving  something  of  John's  real  nature,  or  from  soma 
other  uLiexptained  feeinig,  the  king  did  not  avail  himseir  of  it,  but  merely 
sent  him  over  as  lord  of  Ireland,  where  the  prince  arrived  in  the  year  I18S 
Prince  JuhD  was  at  this  period  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Arrogant, 
heartiess,  and  destitute  even  of  the  prudence  which  would  have  taught 
him  to  imitate  the  affability  of  manner. by  which  his  father  had  contrived 
Co  conciliate  the  testy  but  warm-hearted  chieftains,  John  by  his  first  act 
disgusted  those  who  approached  him  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
aUegiance  to  the  English  crown.  The  flowing  yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  aud  beards  of  the  Irish  presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  no  doubt; 
though,  as  the  Irish  were  a  singularly  well  and  powerfully  made  race,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  pecuharities  of  costume  tended  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance imposing  rather  than  ludicrous.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  Prince  John,  who  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  iiy  persons 
as  young  and  ignorant  as  himself,  they  were  received  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  some  of  thesboy-courtiers  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  beards  of  these  fier^'and  veteran  warriors.  The  Irish  nature  was 
precisely  such  as  it  woilM  be  safer  to  injure  than  to  insult.  Burning  with 
rage,  the  chieftains  departed  with  the  deepest  determination  to  leave  no 
effort  untried  towards  shaking  off  the  English  yoke.  They  who  had  been 
the  most  sincerely  desirous  to  show  themselves  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  of  England,  now  joined  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  were 
already  in  arms  against  him,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  most  extensive 
description  forthwith  broke  out.  The  English  army,  beaten  at  various 
points,  was  hi  a  measure  destroyed,  and  the  Irish  even  made  themselves 
a  passage  into  the  English  pale,  plundering  and  burning,  many  of  the 
houses  and  butchering  the  inhabitants.  SEI  extensive  was  this  revolt,  and 
so  deadly  the  animosity  felt  towards  John,  tliat  it  is  likely  Ireland  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  England,  had  he  longer  continued  in  that  island. 
Fortunately,  genuine  information,  not  always  procurable  by  even  the 
most  powerful  kings,  reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  instantly  recal- 
led his  incapable  son  and  gave  the  government  to  De, Courcy,  earl  of  Uls- 
ter. He,  probably,  combining  both  civil  and  military  talents,  and  possess- 
ing enormous  property  aud  proportionate  influence  in  Ulster,  was  the 
fittest  man  then  in  Ireland  to  overcome  the  difliculties  and  danger  conse- 
quent upon  Prince  John's  absurd  conduct.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  had  for  -, 
merly  replaced  Fitz-Adelm,  would  have  been  a  still  more  efficient  govern 
nor,  but  he  had  recently  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by  an  Irish  labourer, 
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while  supenmeuding  the  building  of  a  castle  in  his  lordshi?  of  Meat!?, 
De  Courcy,  well  knowing  the  propensity  of  Irish  princes  to  make  wai 
upon  each  other,  so  skilfully  exerted  himself  to  foment  quarrels  among 
them,  that  he  easily  broke  up  their  league ;  and,  at  onee  separated  from 
their  common  object,  they  weakened  each  other  so  far  that  he  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  quelling  their  desultory  attacks  upon  the  English.    ' 

A.  D.  1189. — Henry  the  Second,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  had  been  tormented  by  the  unnatural  misconduct 
of  his  sons,  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
kinj?  Riehardthe  first.  Attached  to  warfare,  Richard  was  more  anxious 
to  humble  France,  or  to  lead  an  army  against  the  far-distant  hosts  of 
Heathenesse,  than  to  improve  a  conquest  already  made  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  left  Ireland  wholly  unnoticed  j  yet  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  final  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown  may  in  some  sort 
be  said  to  have  taken  place;  as  in  the  year  1198  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Ireland,  expired  in  the  monastery  in  which' for  thirteen  years  he 
had  lived  rn  peace.  As  he  was  the  last  Irish  king,  so  was  he  the  first  of 
them  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perctyve  that  the  great  source  of  Irish 
weakness  and  misery  was  ignorance;  Though  monasteries  and  their 
inhabitants  existed  in  very  evil  abundance,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  Roderick  O'Connor  ex- 
erted himseir  ton  establish  schools,- especially  In  Armagh;  and  by  that 
wise  act  deserved  an  admiration  which,  unljjrtunately,  the  world  is  more 
willing  to  bestow  upon  the  king  that  leads  in  war,  than  upon  him  who 
points  Ihe  road  to  civilization  and  happiness. 

De  Courcy,  Jjy  nature  restless  and  ambitious,  availed  himself  of  the 
neglect  shown  to  Ireland  by  Richard,  and  made  war  and  took  spot!  at  his 
own  pleasure ;  and  when,  in  1 199,  John  succeeded  lo  Richard,  De  Courcy 
had  the  boldness  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign.  As  the 
matter  really  stood  between  John  and  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
his  claim  was  open  to  question-  But  powerful  as  De  Courcy  was  in  Ire- 
land and  against  Irish  cnieftains,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  overshot 
his  mark  in  venturing  to  beard  the  king  of  England  even  in  the  person  o( 
so  contemptible  a  man  as  John  was  De  Courcy  m  the  life  time  of 
Richard,  had  given  offence  to  Prince  John  by  the  contempt  with  which 
he  had  treated  all  the  prince's  orders  having  relation  to  Ireland  and 
John,  now  that  he  had  come  lo  the  throne,  resolved  to  curb  the  proud 
vassal.  De  Courcy  was  accordingly  arrested  and  sent  to  Enghnd  How 
or  when  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  he  never  returned  to  his 
Irish  possessions ;  and  even  his  lordship  of  Ulster  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacj ,  the  murdered 
governor. 

Though  any  thing  hut  warlike  in  disposition  John  made  an  expedition 
to  Ireland ;  less,  it  would  seem,  for  the  asdce  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orders which  existed  there,  than  as  an  excuse  for  leading  England  while 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  were  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  tremendous 
effects  of  the  papal  interdict.'  Attended  by  a  powerful  army,  he  was 
speedily  waited  upon  at  Dublin  by  twenty  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains, 
.  who  did  homage  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Anxious  now  to  con- 
ciliate, as  formerly  he  had  been  hasty  to  ofiend,  he  made  many  presents 
among  them  ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  proof  that  these  brave  chieftains 
were  even  yet  not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  when  we  learn  that  of  all 
the  presents  he  made  them,  they  were  most  delighted  with  a  quantity  ol 
scarlet  cloth.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  important  law  regulations 
which  were  made  in  England  during  the  reign  of  John ;  all  these  were 
equally  extended  to  Ireland,  as  were  the  provisions  of  that  great  political 
blessing — magna  charta.  But  these  benefits,  though -actudly  conferred 
upon  all,  were  enjoyed  only  by  the  English  in  Ireland ;  the  turbulence  and 
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indorii liable  prejudices  of  the  dwellers  beyond  the  English  pale,  making 
them  look  with  contempt  upon  all  libertj'  ami  en)oynient  procured  olhcrs 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms.  Where  the  harons  from  England  subdued 
tracts  of  country  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  tlie  feudal  law,  those 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  imperfect  liberty  as  Englishr- 
men  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unjust  than  to 
represent  as  a  consequence  of  English  partiality,  that  diiference  between 
the  people  which  redly  arose  from  the  fierceness  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

A.  D.  1216. — John,  whose  attention  to  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  was 
now  succeeded  by  Henry  III.  The  reign  of  this  prince  extended  to  fifty- 
six  years  ;  and.  the  weakness  of  his  character  unfitting  him  to  contend 
with  the  bold  and  restless  barons  of  his  time,  made  the  struggles'of  Engr 
land  more  than  enough  to  employ  him  ;  and  Ireland  was  consequently 
left  to  be  scourged  by  constant  wars  between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
English  rulers,  the  latter  of  whom  still  far-ther  increased  the  confusion  by 
fierce  and  frequent  contests  among  themselves.  -How  desperate  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  had  at  length  become,  may  be  inferred  from  a  pefi- 
tionof  the  Irish  people  to  Edward  I.,  in  which  they  implored  him  to  com- 
pel the  barons  to  administer  the  laws  equally  whether  to  English  or  Irish 
vassals  of  his  majesty,  and,  to  compel  the  extension  of  all  English  laws 
and  customs  to  the  whole  Irish  people.  Utlerly  heedless,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  decree  could  avail,  all  this  had  been  done  in  the 
reign  of  John,  and  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  prevented  prac- 
tice from  being  assimilated  to  theory ;  yet  sensible  of  the  existing  evils, 
though  blind  to  their  real  causes,  they  offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  marks  to  the  king  as  the  price  of  his  rendering  them  this  great 
service.  He  made  an  order  accordingly;  but  the  order  of  the  great  Ed- 
ward was  as  ineffectual  as  that  of  the  mean  John,  when  opposed  to  the 
prejudices .  of  a  people  at  once  brave,  restless,  and  ignorant,  living  in  a 
state  of  society  provocative  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

The  war  in  which  Edward  I.  was  engaged  with  Scotland  compelled 
him  to  summon  his  barons  from  Ireland,  and  during  their  absence  the  na- 
tives made  frequent  and  destructive  attacks  upon  the  English  pale.  The 
death  of  Edward  enabled  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  to  seat  himseli 
firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Knowing  how  ardently  the  Irish 
desired  to  throw  of  the  English  yoke,  and  judging  how  important  he  could 
make  them  in  diverting  the  attacks  of  the  English  from  Scotland,  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  (1315) 
sent  his  brother  Edward  into  Ireland  with  a  well  equipped  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  as  deliverer,  and  took 
npOQ  himself  the  lille'of  king.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  landed  in 
.  Ireland  with  a  still  more  powerful  army.  But  just  at  this  time  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  in  both  England  and  Ireland ;  and  the  latter  country, 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  long  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  bad  season, 
was  HtUl  more  terribly  destitute  than  the  former.  The  most  splendid 
successes  of  war  could  avail  nothing  against  famine.  Reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  horses  as  they  died  of  actual  hunger,  the  soldiers  of  Bruce  per- 
ished in  awful  numbers,  and  he  at  length  returned  to  Scotland,  leaving 
his  brother  to  contest  his  usurped  crown  with  the  English  or  abandon  it, 
as  he  might  see  fit.  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  to  the  full  as  cruel  as  he 
was  brave,  bore  up  with  a  constant  spirit  against  all  difficulties,  fiul 
though  he  had  much  success  in  the  field,  and  made  terrible  examples  of 
Lhe  vanquished,  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  English  from  their 
strong  holds.  The  Irish  were  for  the  most  part  very  favourable  to  him  i 
but  if  they  hated  the  English  much  they  hated  each  other  still  more,  and, 
as  usual,  their  mutual  strife  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  cor- 
dially co-operate  even  for  a  purpose  which  they  all  had  strongly  at  heart 

a.  D.  131S, — Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  Edward  Bruce 
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would  at  length  nave  seen  that  the  conquest  of  Irfilaiid  was  a  project  too 
vast  for  Scotland,  even  with  the  mighty  Robert  Bruce  for  her  king.  Bui 
ere  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  usurped  foyalt})  and  return 
lo  Scotland,  he  was  encountered  at  Dundalk  by'  the  Enghsh  army,  undei 
Lord  Bermingham.  Edward  Bruce  on  this  important  day  performed  the 
part  of  a  good  general  and  a  aiout  soldier ;  but  all  his  effortawere  in  vain 
and  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  while  making  efforts  to  rally  a  portion 
of  his  routed  and  dispirited  force.  Conspicuous  by  his  arms  and  oriia- 
ijient?,  he  was  marked  out  by  an  English  knighi,  Sir  John  Maupas.  Hold 
iiig  Fjiiward  Bruce  iir  especial  delestatibn,  and  believing  his  death  to  be  in 
every  way  deserved  and  desirable,  he  vowed  himself,  after  the  ci    "  ° 

the  age,  to  destroying  him.     Accordingly,  though  Ed\yard  was 
defended  by  bis  friends  and  attendants.  Sir  John  succeeded  in  reacnmg 
him  ;  and  after  the  battle  their  dead  bodies  were  found  still  grasping  each 
other  in  the  death-gripe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KsowLNG  what  we  do  of  the  turbulence  of  the  barons  wherever  tlie 
feudal  law  prevailed,  we  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  English  in  ire- 
tand  made  their  vassals  feel  the  weight  of  their  feudal  chains.  Removed 
as  they  were  from  the  check  of -the  king's  presence,  and  living  in  a  counti^ 
in  which  civil  strife  was  not  the  mere  exception  but  the  general  rule,  it 
would  have  been  strange  iiideed  if  those  barons  had  been  less  tyrannous 
than  Ihe  men  of  their  order.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident,  after  making 
allowance  lor  the  evils  which  Ireland,  in  common  with  other  countries, 
must  have  owed  to  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  the  chief  and  abiding 
cause  of  misery  was  the  inherent  disorderliness  of  the  Irish  character. 
The  clergy,  for  ijistance,  both  English  and  Irish,  were  al  deadly  feud. 
No  English  monk  was  allowed  to  enter  an  Irish  monastery;  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  English  pale  were  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  native 
monk.  When  we  see  that  even  the  common  bond  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interest  could  not  induce  the  clergy  lo  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
we  need  not  marvel  that  the  best  attempts  at  causing  a  general  union  ol 
the  people  failed.  Edward  III.,  lyho  did  so  much  towards  improvjng  the 
lnws  and  raising  the  trade  of  England,  was  desirous  to  render  the  same 
service  to  Ireland.  Clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  next  lo  impossible  lo 
obtain  the  exact  obedience  of  the  barons  whose  lands  My  in  Ireland,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  being  op- 
pressed, he  threw,  as  far  as  possible,  the  government  of  Ireland  into  the 
hands  of  nobles  whose  property  lay  in  England,  and  for  whose  obedience 
and  good  conduct  he  consequently  had  some  security.  But  this  excel- 
lent stroke  of  policy  was  made  too  late  to  have  the  effect  it  would  have 
had  at  an  earlier  date. 

A.  D.  1361.— Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  ol 
Ireland  in  the  year  1361 ;  and  he  evidently  went  there  with  the  desire  to 
give  effect  to  his  royal  father's  wishes  for  the  people's  welfare.  But  the 
animosities  which  had  beenso  many  years  increasing  were  now  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  speedy  remedy.  Such  was  the  hostility  between  the 
two  races,  that  under  the  governorship  of  Lionel,  it  was  found  requisite  to 
pass  the  stringent  regulations  known  to  lawyers  as  ihestatule  of  Kilkenny. 
Hilfierto  attempts  had  been  made  to  govern  Ireland  rather  by  affection 
Ihan  by  severity ;  and  the  law  left  it  quite  open  to  the  two  races  to  become 
*malgam'ated  "by  marriage  and  friendship.  But  by  this  atatutej  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  danger  of  the  English  from  the  Irish, 
(ho  latter  we-K  at  length  treatp.d  formally  as  an  inferior  people.     Mairiasii' 
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Uitii  the  Irish  was  forbidden;  the  nursing  of  Eiialish  luTaiiis  by  I  rial! 
lYOFiiiiii  WH3  discguiilenaiiced ;  and  sHvei'G  puniehiiiaiits  weru  alloUisd  Lo 
liio  offudtes,  on  the  part  of  men  of  Englieh  descent,  of  Bpeaking  the  Irish 
lanj^iiaHfi)  using'  the  Irish  uustoms,  or  wearing  the  Irish  dress.  These 
eiiiii;tmeiits  ivoro  doubtless  severe;  but  it  niuat  he  remembered  that  an 
oppu^iie  spirit  had,  for  two  liundred  years,  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  thai 
between  this  stern  severity  and  the  actual  abandonment  of  the  island — 
ihfi  [jiiBsession  of  which  by  Franee  would  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  the 
English  ilicoiie — the  condition  and  temper  of  the  Irish  people  left  room 
for  no  middle  course.  However  reasonable  the  demands  of  the  English 
government,  they  never  failed  lo  provoke  an  armed  resistanee  ;  the 
coQiury  was  continually  in  a  stale  of  revolt,  famine  was  frequeut,  and 
ssifiei'ing  constant. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of  England,  that 
prince  went  to  Ireland  with  a  considerable  force,  naturally  expecting  ihat 
he  should  find  the  chiefs  disinclined  to  yield  him  peaceable  homage. 
Whether  from  some  vague  predilection  in  his  favour,  of  from  the  fact  of 
bis  being  accompanied  by  a  well-appointed  force,  he  was  even  joyfitlly 
received.  No  fewer  than  seventy-four  of  the  most  powerful  men  hastened 
to  make  a  surrender  of  their  possessions,  and  to  agree  lo  receive  them  iu 
grant  from  him  on  condition  of  maintaining  his  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
EelJijhted  with,  a  loyally  so  exuberant,  Richard  proposed  to  honour  with 
kuigluiiood  the  four  principal  chiefs.  But  the  Irish  were  not  learned  in 
the  lore  of  chivalry,  and  an  honour  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  high-born  and  wealthy  elsewhere,  was  aetually  declined 
by  these  untutored  men,  who  gravely  assured  liim  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Irish  kings  io  confer  knighthood  on  their  sons  as  early  as  the  age  of 
^even  years.  And  it  was  not  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  to 
them  the  theory  of  knighthood,  that  they  could  be  induced  to  pass  the 
prepuratory  vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  its  formalities.  Richard  on 
tills  occasion  made  a  considerable  slay  in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  Irish 
culiJBCis  parted  in  apparent  good  feeling.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
absent  the  chiefs  became  turbulent  as  ever.  The  English  pale  was  per- 
pe  tuidly  attacked,  and  so  much  territory  recovered  that  it  became  reduced 
wiiliin  dangerously  narrow  limits  ;  and  at  length,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
coiiEiu  and  heir- presumptive  of  the  king,  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Riuhard  was  at  this  time  greatly  harraased  by  the  enmity  of  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  exiled  duke  of  Lancaster,  But  though  he  well  knew  that 
noble  meditated  the  invasion  of  England,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an 
army  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin :  (4.  d.  1399.)  As  usual 
with  them,  the  Irish  chieftains  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  brought  to  a 
^ncral  action,  and  retired  among  the  bogs  and  mountains.  But  Riuhard 
was  too  intent  upon  avenging  the  murder  of  his  cousin  to  listen  to  those 
who  represented  the  dificulty  of  following  the  rebels  into  their  retreats. 
Burning  the  towns  and  villages  as  he  marched  along,  and  disregarding  (he 
suRerings  and  complaints  of  his  soldiers,  who  often  floundered  in  the 
treacherous  soil  of  the  bogs,  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  greater  part 
gladly  submitted  on  condition  of  being  received  into  the  king's  peace  with 
full  indemnity  for  the  past.  But  Macmorrogh,  a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
Dliief  whose  misconduct  had  first  called  the  English  into  Ireland,  held  out 
and  loudly  protested  that  neither  fear  nor  love  shoidd  induce  him  to  sub- 
miL  The  chivalry  of  England  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  a  chieftain  so 
comparatively  powerless  ;  and  Macmorrogh  at  length  agreed  lo  treat  with 
the  earl  of  Gloucester.  But  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the  fiery  chief- 
lain  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  thought  the  insulting  terms  proposed,  ihat 
lie  angrily  broke  up  the  conference  and  betook  himself  £0  his  savage 
haunts,  less  inclined  than  ever  to  submission.  Richard  oifered  a  large 
reward  lav  thF  peroDU  of  Mcoroorrogh,  livii!i>'  or  dead ;  but  events  had  by 
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tills  time  taken  place  in  Eiig-laiKi,  which  compelled  liini  to  forego  his  do- 
3ire  to  prniish  the  haughty  enemy ;  for  the  earl  of  Laticasler,  who  sub- 
neqaently  dethroned  llichard,  and  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Hecrj 
IV.,  had  landed  in  England,  and  been  joined  by  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  nobility,  and  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men.  Richard  was 
consequently  obliged  toabandoB  whatever  projects  he  had  formed.  Henry 
IV.  could  find  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  many 
petitions  were  sent  to  him ;  and  during  the  whole  of  hia  reign  the  turbu' 
lence  of  the  Irish,  chieftains,  and  the  cupidity  and  despotism  of  the  En- 
glish authorities,  made  the  country  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  wretKli- 
cdnesB ;  in  which  condition  it  remained  from  the  close  of  the  fouiteonth 
century  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Duiing  this  long 
period  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  may  be  written  in  two  words,  strife 
and  misery:  and  to  enter  into  any  detail  would  be  merely  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  monotonous  recital. 

A.  D.  1485. — As  though  Ireland  had  not  already  suffered  sufficiently,  the 
ttccesBion  to  the  throne  of  England  of  o:ie  of  its  most  solidly  wise  and 
peace-loving  kings,  Henry  VII.,  was  the  signal  for  more  disturbance. 
Hitherto  the  unhappy  people  had  at  least  fought  about  their  own  affairs ; 
out  now  they  were  involved  in  the  cause  of  a  silly  impostor,  the  tool  of  a 
i:nore  knavish  one.  The  history  of  the  impudent  attempt  of  the  pries' 
Simon  to  palm  a  youth  of  loiv  degree  named  Lambert  Simnel,  upon  the 
people  as  the  eari  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England,  we  gave  in  detail  under  tho  history  of  that  country. 
Hut  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here,  inasmuch  as  that  gross  imposture 
became  a  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Irish.  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  hving 
in  Oxford,  was  instructor  of  the  young  impostor,  Simnel ;  but  considering 
the  character  of  the  dowa^er-queen,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  thai 
Simon  was  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  persons  far  higher  in  rank. 
Young  Simnei  was  well  furnished  with  information  connected  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  hia  tutor,  aware  of  its  propensity  to  fighting  for  any  or 
for  no  cause,  judged  Ireland  to  be  the  Attest  scene  for  the  first  attempt ; 
especially  as  the  Irish  were  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  of  whicly  ii 
was  pretended  the  young  impostor  was  a  scion-  The  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  reiieived  the  impostor's  story 
without  suspicion,  the  people  followed  the  esample  of  the  court,  and  the 
impudent  son  of  a  baker  was  actually  crowned— the  crown  being  taken 
for  that  purpose  from  an  image  of  the  virgin — lodged  iit  Dublin  castle 
with  all  regal  honours,  and  received  throughout  Ireland  under  the  title  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  without  a  word  said,  or  a  blow  strickea  ia  defence  of 
king  Henry.  Henry  VII.,  with  the  prudence  which  characterized  his  life, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  pretensions  of  Simnel,  than  he  put  all  doubt  out 
of  the  question,  by  causing  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  taken  from  hb 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  populace,  at 
Paul's  cross.  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  however,  affecting  to  believe  tlje 
absurd  tale,  got  together  two  thousand  German  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  enterprising  officer  named  Swartz,  and  sent  them  to  Ireland. 
The  arrival  of  such  a  force,  sent,  too,  by  a  person  of  such  influence  as 
the  duchess- dowager  of  Burgundy,  raised  the  Irish  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  pilch.  Too  poor  to  be  able  much  longer  to  support  tlie  pretender 
and  his  followers,  the  Irish  now  became  eager  to  be  led  to  dethrone  king 
Henry.  That  shrewd  monarch  had,  however,  wisely  convinced  his  En- 
glish subjects  of  SimneVs  imposture,  and  thus  prepared  them  to  give  him 
a  hostile  reception  should  he  attempt  to  leave  Ireland  for  England.  Sira- 
ib1,  intoxicated  with  honoi  ,  was  easily  induced  to  believe  that  his  causg 
was  popular  in  England  ;  and  in  full  persuasion  that  he  had  only  to  show 
hhnself  in  order  to  secure  support,  he  actually  disembarked  his  Germars 
nt  V'oiidrcvi '"  LiHT'-ishii',-      This  was  preeisfily  what  the  kii!;T  desire 
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He  marched  against  him,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  in  NottinghaniBhire, 
near  Sioke,  where  a  mosl  EHiiguitii^ry  action  was  fought.  The  Imposloi 
was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  his  tutor  taken  prisoners.  The  Iriahi  ■ 
who  fought  with  even  more  than  their  accustomed  bravery,  eutfered 
dreadfully.  II!  provided  with  offensive  weapons,  they  were  altogethei 
de^tituteof  defensive  armour;  and  consequently  received  the  most  g-hastly 
and  fatal  wounds,  Rushing,  half  naked,  upon  the  cool  and  we II- protected 
soldiery  of  England,  they  saw  iheir  ranks  awfully  thinned  at  every  charge, 
and  when  the  battle  was  over  hut  few  of  them  rema:ined  alive.  With  the 
capture  of  Simnel  the  king's  anger  ended.  He  immediately  dispatched 
'Sir  Richard  Edgecombe  with  a  fiiU  pardon  to  all  in  Ireland  who  had 
ibetted  the  impostor ;  10  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  he  sent,  with  the  letter 
containing  his  pardon,  a  eplendid  gold  chain;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
principal  lords  of  Ireland  were  sAmmoned  to  wait  upon  the  ktiii;  at  Green- 
wich, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  and  taking  oaths  of 
allegiance.  But  the  ever-politic  king  had  a  deeper  design;  that  of  making 
the  Irish  lords  so  ashamed  of  the  impostor  to  whose  designs  they  had  go 
foolishly  lent  themselves,  that  (hey  should  he  ever  after  little  disposed  to 
countenance  similar  adventurers.  Accordingly,  at  a  grand  banquet  to 
which  they  wore  invited,  they  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  to  find 
among'  the  liveried  meniala  who  waited  upon  themi  that  identical  Simnel 
whom  a  short  time  previous  they  had.  crowned  as  their  king — crowned, 
too,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin ! 

Henry  Vlt,,  thouffh  he  loved  peace  and  preferred  amassing  money  to 
the  empty  glories  of  the  mere  conqueror,  was  nevertheless  very  capable 
of  exerting  vigour  upon  occasion;  and  he  now  determined  to  make  such 
alterations  as  would  prevent  Ireland  from  being  so  convenient  a  recruiting 

flace  for  pretenders  and  their  traitorous  friends.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
teland  was  at  this  time  an  avowed  sanctuary  to  evil-doera.  He  who  had 
committed  ia  England  an  offence  by  which  he  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty, 
had  only  to  escape  into  Ireland,  and  no  man  could  touch  him.  The  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  recognised  by  Richard,  duke  of  York — father  of 
EdwardlV.— during  his  governorship  of  Ireland;  but  for  its  actual  origin 
we  must  look  to  the  numerous  monastic  houses  there.  Henry  VII.,  per- 
ceiving the  immense  and  pernicious  advantages  which  the  enemies  of 
England  derived  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanctuary,  wisely  determined  to 
abolish  it ;  and  he  entrusted  this  and  some  other  reforms  to  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  still  morg  energy.  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  whose  able 
and  firm  conduct  caused  hia  name  to  be  given  to  the  important  re,jula- 
tion  known  to  lawyers  as  "  Poyning's  law,"  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  Irish  sedition,  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  parliament,  and  ail 
other  authorities  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  giving  validity  to  any  law  until 
it  should  have  been  considered  by  the  king  of  England.  Bat,  peihaps, 
the  most  important  act  performed  by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  was  his  arrest 
ing  and  sending  prisoner  to  England  the  celebrated  earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  VII.  carried  his  peaceable  policy  too  far  now,  and  not  merely 
pardoned  him,  but  even  reappointed  him  to  the  dangerously  powerfw 
oJHce  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  uUfit. 

i.  D.  1497 — Warned  by  hia  narrow  escape,  the  earl  of  Kildare  seems 
henceforward  to  have  "conducted  himself  with  considerable  discretion. 
Perkin  Warbeck,  another  impostor,  aided  by  his  French  friends,  having 
made  an  attempt  upon  England,  \wa3  signally  disappointed  hy  the  loyal 
men  of  Kent.  They  invjied  him  to  iand,  intending  to  seizehim,  but  the 
pretender  was  too  experienced  a  cheat  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  the  re- 
sult fully  justified  his  caution.  Those  of  his  adherents  who  had  landed 
were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  and  WaffiSck,  unaware  or  neglectftj 
of  the  alteration  in  the  temper  and  opportuiiities  of  Ireland  that  had  beea 
wrought  by  Poyning's  law,  probteded  thither.-   But  thojgh  on  landing 
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at  Cork  he  was  well  received  by  the  mayor  of  that  plane,  and  also  by  the 
factious  earl  of  Desmond,  he  speedily  found  it  necessary  to  depart  for 
Scotland,  where  he  had  a  most  crednlous  arid  fast  A'iend  in  Jariies  IV"., 
who  protected  and  honoured  him  to  the  utmost,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  own  relative,  the  lovel)'  Catherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who,  Co  the  honour  of  Henry  VH.  be  il 
,  said,  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  treated  after  the  fa]l  and  execution 
of  her  husband.  The  short  slay  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  was,  thanks  to 
the  good  order  established  by  Poyning,  productive  of  no  general  injury  ; 
the  mayor  of  Cork,  who  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  treasonable 
concert  with  the  pretender,  being  the  chief  sufferer. 

A.  o,  1535. — The  young  earl  of  Kildare  had  now  for  some  time  been  in 
a  sort  of  honourable,  imprisonment  in  England ;  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ,the 
able  minister  of  Henry  VHI.,  having  very  wisely  objected  to  allowing 
that  nobleman's  use  or  abusfl  of  his  immense  power  in  Ireland  to  depend 
upon  his  more  or  less  lively  recollection  of  the  narrow  escape  his  father 
had  formerly  had  ;  and  thecardinal  had  an  additional  reason  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  the  young  earl,  from  the  fact  of  hia  being  very  closely 
allied  with  the  notoriously  seditious  and  powerful  chieftains  of  the  septa 
O'CarroI  and  O'Connor.  During  Kildare's  enforced  absence,  he  left  all 
His  interests  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzger- 
ald, who  was  then  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is'not  surprising 
;hat,  under  such  circumstances,  the  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  should  fall 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  his  father's  enemies..  They,  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  the  Eng-tish  government,  caused  it  to  be  report- 
ed to  him  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  own  arrest  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family.  Hot- 
headed, and,  to  say  the  truth,  paTtly  justified  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  the  young  man  assembled  his  armed  followers  and  galloped  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  scornfully  threw  down  his  father's  state  sword,  and  made  a 
solemn  renunciation,  in  both  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  of  all  alle- 
giance and  respect  to  the  English  crown.  It  was  to  no'purpose  that  the 
lihancellor,  one  of  the  few  real  friends  of  the  Fjt^erald  family,  implored 
the  deceived  young  man  not  to  commit  himself  too  hastily  and  too  far 
The  mere  rhymed  follies  of  an  Irish  bard  were,'with  this  hot-headfed  and 
most  ill-advised  young  nobleman,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  tlio  wis- 
dom of  a  grave  and  honest  counsellor.  He  collected  all  the  friends  and 
atores  he  c6uld  command;  and  though  the  plague  was  then  raging  in 
Dublin,  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city. 

A.  o.  1536,~Lord  Leonard  Grey,  newly  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  displayed  considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  this  strife;  and 
after  upwards  of  six  months  hard  fighting  he  obliged  Lord  Thomas  to 
surrender.  He  and  five  of  his  uncles,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned 
RB  himself,  were  sent  to  London  as  prisoners,  and  there  executed.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  more  enraged  by  the  extent  and  continuance  of  this  rebel- 
lion, because  it  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  carry  into  the 
religion  of  Ireland  the  Same  reformation  he  had  brougnC  about  iu  England. 
As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Henry  renewei!  his  endeavours 
to  that  end ;  and  so  evident  an  evil  was  the  multitude  of  monastic  houses 
j>)  Ireland,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  the  flrst  person  to  fall  in 
with  the  king's  design.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
formal  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  as  king  of  Ireland,  independent  of  the 
pope — instead  of  lord  of  Ireland  holding,  under  the  pope,  which  was  the 
light  in  which  the  Irish  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  king  of  England- 
were  followed  up  by  some  politic  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Henry  to 
.^onciliate  the  regard  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  O'Donnel,  for  instance,  was 
created  earl  of  Tyrconnel;  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone ;  and  his  son.  Lord 
Ilimcannor  ;  though  the  latter,  formidable  as  he  could  make  himself  w 
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Wild  Irish  warfare,  was  so  poor,  that  in  order  lo  be  able  to.  go  to  London 
to  receive  his  new  honour  from  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  actually 
fibliged  to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds  of  St.  Leger,  the  English  ^vernor 
and  had  so  little  prospect  of  return inB  even  that  sum  in  hard  cash,,  that  he 
gtipuUtod  to  be  allowed  to  repay  it  in  cattle. 

A.  D.  1558. — The  comparatively  short  reigjn  of  Mary  in  England,  served 
to  show  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  had  acquiesced  in  Henry's 
sweeping  reform  of  religion  was  chiefly  owing  to  self-interest  and  the 
skill  of  the  king  in  accommodating  his  favour  to  the  desires  of  the  person 
to  be  conciliated.  For  a  very  general  incUnaiion  was  shown  in  Iretanc! 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  return  to  the  papal  faith,  and  oneof  the  ear- 
liest difficulties  experienced  by  Elizabeth  was  that  of  re-estitblishing 
protestantism  among  her  Irish  subjects.  The  Desmonds  and  the  O'NeiVls 
were  especially  troublesome  in  their  resistance  to  England.  The  earl  of 
Desmond  broke  out  Into  an  open  war  with  (he  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  be- 
sides being  a  very  able  nobleman,  was  cousin  to  the  queen.  Desmond 
professing  to  be  conSdent,  that  he  could  show  he  was  In  the  right,  and 
was  the  injured  parly  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  Ormond — a  question 
of  boundary  of  their  adjoining  possessions — petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  matter  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  arrived  in  London,  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  was  to.have  the  required  interview ;  but  instead 
of  being  so  favoured  he  was  thrownlri  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  some  years.  When  he  at  length  got  his  liberty  he  nat- 
urally enough  considered  himself  a  deeply- injured  man,  and  extended  his 
enmity  from  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  Eiiglish  power  altogether. 

A.  D.  1579,— Philip  of  Spain,  hating  Elizabeth,  both  as  the  protestant 
ruler  of  that  kingdom  which  he  would  fain  have  subjected  to  the  gloomy 
dtispotism  of  the  inquisition,  and  because  she  had,  most  prudently,  refused 
the  offer  he  made  of  his  hand  almost  ere  her  sister  and  his  wife  was  laid 
in  her  tomb,  gladly  encouraged  Desmond  in  his  desire  to  work  evil  to  the 
English  power,  and  actually  sent  the  rebel  earl  a  very  considerable  force 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  But  the  wild  Irish  warfare,  with  its  accompa- 
nying famine  and  other  sufferings,  was  too  much  for  the  endurance  ol 
these  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  war  with  considerably 
less  bloodshed  and  more  personal  indulgence.  Defeated  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  at  length  abandoned  in  despair  by  Desmond  himself,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other  English  officers 
decided  that  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  so  much  in  the  light  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  as  in  that  of  felonious  abettors  of  a  domestic  rebellion  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  they  were  summarily  executed.  Des- 
mond himself  being  found  in  a  hut,  was  put  to  deiith  by  some  soldiers  for 
ih^  sake  of  the  reward  they  anticipated  receiving  for  his  head  from  his 
enemy  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  lai^e  territories  of  Desmond,  and  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  numerous  wealthy  men  who  had  abetted  his  rebel- 
lion were  confiscated,  either  on  Ihe  death  of  the  owners  in  battle,  or  by 
their  departure  on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  lo  the  Low  Couutries,  where 
service  was  offered  to  them  by  Philip.  ,  If  the  miseries  of  civil  war  fell 
exclusively  upon  those  who  excite  it,  the  evil  would  be  great  and  sad 
enough  i  but,  unhappily,  the  worst  share  of  wretchedness  usually  falls 
npon  people  who  neither  take  part  in  the  crime,  nor  have  any  power  to 
prevent  lis  commission.  In  the  present  case,  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
(lisease  raged  to  such  .an  exteiit  as  almost  to  depopulate  Munster.  !Ra- 
leigh  and  other  Englishmen  got  grants  of  the  land  that  was  left  untenanl- 
ribleand  to  the  accident  of  his  obtaining  a  grant,  Ireland  owes  the  intro- 
dioiionof  her  great  staple,  potatoes,  which  he  first  brought  into  that  conn- 
try  from  Spanish  America.  He  also  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
out  the  climate  prevented  it  from  being  good.  But,  by  introducing  the 
potato,  Raleigh  conferred  a  real  and  permanent  benefit  upon  that  country- 
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Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  received  much  kindness  from  Queen  Klixabeib, 
by  whom  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  to  whom  he  was  iiidebr 
od  for  the  restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  earldom,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  his  uncle  Shane  O'Neill,  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the  most  ioya!  of  the  qneen'S  nobles.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  when  the  great  and  providential  tempest  dispersed  ihat  armada  which 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  pope  had  presumptuously  named  the-"  invincible," 
some  of  the  vessels  composing  it  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
Tyrone  behaved  with,  so  much  cordiality  to  the  shipwrecked  Spaniard*, 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  his  cousm,  a  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  to  accu«e 
him  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain.  AU  Che  violence  of  the 
earl's  ny.ure  now  burst  fiercely  forth;  instead  of  takings  safe  and  straight 
course,  he  caused  his  cousin  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  having 
thus,  by  an  inhunian  crime  put  himself  out  of  the  queen's  peace,  he  impu- 
dently set  himself  up  as  the  patriotic  enemy  of  her  to  whose  favour  he 
owed  all  that  he  possessed.  Levying  war  in  reality  to  save  himself  from 
the  deserved  penalty  of  murder,  he  also  excited  the  M'Guires,  M'Mahons, 
and  other  sects  lo  join  in  his  rebellion ;  and  while  the  English  agents  were 
endeavouring  to  enrich  the  country,  these  patriots  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  throw  it  deeper  into  barbarism.     ^ 

A.  D.  1594. — The  experience  of  ages  had  not  yet  taught  the  Irish  that 
peace  is  the  true  nursing- mother  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  Tyrone 
and  his  associates,  wiih  abundant  support,  had  committed  much  crime 
and  inflicted  proportionate  misery.  And  yet,  when  in  1594  Sir  Wiliiam 
Russell  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consummate  assu- 
rance to  go  to  Dublin  and  assert  his  desire  to  support  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. Sir  Henry  Baonal,  a  shrewd  man,  who  then  filled  the  oflice  of 
marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  was  for  putting  it  out  of  the  traitor's 
power  to  commit  further  crime  by  at  once  sending  him  to  England.  But 
Sir  William,  desirous  of  carrying  concilialion  lo  its  most  prudent  length, 
determined  to  trust  the  earl's  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  earl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too-trusting  conduct,  by  immediately  going  to 
his  own  territory  and  opening  a  correspondence  with  her  majesty's  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  p.rms  and 
ammunition,  and  then  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  Irish  chiefs,  their  avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland.  Shrewd  and  well-advised  as  Elizabeth  was  beyond  most  English 
saweTeigne,  magnum  vectigal  parsimonia  est  v/as  the  ruling  maxim  of  her 
life ;  to  parsimony  she  owed  not  a  little  of  that  respect  which  the  profu- 
sion of  her  successor  caused  to  be  withheld  from  him  ;  to  parsimony  she 
was  sincerely  devoted-  And,  accordingly,  to  the  sis  thousand  pounds 
which  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  queen  added  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emergency  required  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  (he  ordi- 
nary English  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

While  Sir  John  Norris  was  in  command  of  the  English  force  in  Ireland, 
Tyrone  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  lo  which 
the  queen  supplied  her  officers,  to  play  upon  that  commander's  feelings, 
to  make  and  break  treaties  to  sui3i  an  extent,  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man actually  died  of  a  complaint  which  was  attributed  solely  to  his  men- 
tal sufferings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  of  whom  menlion 
has  already  been  made.  Being  aware  of  the  real  disposition  of  Tyrone, 
this  ofiicer  resolved  to  suppress  him  to  the  utmost-,  hut  an  iinfortunate 
circumstance  caused  the  first  of  his  operations  to  terminate  in  his  death 
The  rebels  at  that  time  were  besieging  the  fort  of  Blackwater,  the  garri- 
son of  which  they  had  already  reduced  to  great  distress.  Sir  Heiiry  led 
his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  on  very  dis- 
advantageous ground;  and  one  of  the  ammunition  wagons  accidentally 
blowing  up,  so  irsreased  the  panic  into  which  the  men  had  been  thrown. 
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mat  a  complete  rout  took  place.  The  loss  on  the  Eng hsh  side.was  fiillj 
fifteen  hundred,  and  unhappily  inclijded  ihe  gallant  Sir  Henry ;  and  bu( 
for  the  daring  conduct  i)(  Montacute,  the  comniander  of  the  cavalry,  who 
,  held  the  enemy  in  check,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  The 
rebels  were  «iuch  elated  by  this  victory,  which  was  more  decisive  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  achieve ;  and  it  also  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  which  they  stood  ib 
great  need.  As  for  Tyrone,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  deliverer 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty.  This  event  caused  no 
little  anxiety  at  the  English  court  i  and  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  al 
length  came  to  the  deter  mi  nation  to  g-ivc  no  future  room  to  the  rebels  to 
avail  themselves  of  truces  and  treaties.  The  queen,  in  truth,  deemed  it 
high  time  to  put  her  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  some  commander  posses- 
sing rank  as  well  as  ability.  Her  <TWn  opinion  tnchued  towards  Charles 
Blount,  the  young  and  hi g-h -spirited  Lord  Mowntjoy,  But  Essex,  who 
was  now  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  was  himself  ambitious  of  acquir- 
•Bg  fame  by  pacifying  Ireland,  and  he  urged  that  Mountjoy  was  -not  pos-- 
sessed  of  the  requisite  standing  or  the  requisite  talent ;  plainly  giving  the 
queen  to  understand  that  he  Was  himself  the  fittest  person  she  could  send. 
Esses  so  perseveringly  pushed  his  suit,  that  Elizabeth  at  length  consented 
to  entrust  him  with  the  coveted  oOice ;  and  in  (he  patent  by  which  she 
constituted  him  her  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  she  gave  him  the  power  of 
pardoning  rebels,  and  of  appointing  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  jieuten- 
antcy.  As  in  distinction,  so  in  military  force  he  was  favoured  beyond 
any  of  his  predecessors  i  having  an  army  provided  for  him  of  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Averse  as  Elizabeth  was 
to  all  expensive  armaments,  the  niore  reflecting  among  the  friends  of 
Essex  trembled  for  him  ;  and  the  more  reflecting  among  his  enemies  re- 
joiced in  anticipation  of  the  ruin  in  which  failure  would  involve  him, 
should  he  be  otherwise  than  successful  when  so  abundantly  provided  wiih 
the  means  of  success.  And,  in  order  to  render'ill  success  the  more  niio- 
ous  to  him,  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  the  queen  the  impossibiiily  of  her  favourite  being 
Mherwise  than  triumphant.  The  earl  of  Southampton  had  incurred  the 
anger  of  Elizabeth  by  marrying  without  her  permission — an  offence  which 
never  failed  deeply  to  incense  her  against  those  of  her  courtiers  who  com- 
mitted it ;  and  ere  Essex  left  England  the  queen  gave  express  orders  not 
to  give  any  command  to  Southampton,  But  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of 
Essex  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was  to  give  his  friend  Southampton  the 
command  of  the  horse.  This  error,  gross  enough,  was  still  fartheraggra- 
vated.  The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disobedience  than  she  sent  her 
special  command  to  Essex  to  revoke  Southampton's  commission ;  and 
Essex,  instead  ^of  obeying,  contented  himself  with  remonstrating,  nor  did 
he  obey  until  a  new  and  more  positive  order  convinced  him  that  his  own 
command  would  be  taken  from  him  if  he  longer  hesitated.  Considering 
the  self-willed  character  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  Essex  placed 
himself  la  sullicient  peril  by  this  one  error ;  but  as  if  infatuated  and  deter- 
mined upon  ruin,  he  immediately  committed  an  error  still  more  grave 
because  striking  directly  against  the  success  of  the  enterprize  intrusted  tc 
him.  At  the  English  council-board  he  had  pledged  himself  to  proceed  ai 
once  against  the  main  (lody  under  Tyrone.  The  queen  and  her  advisel-s 
perfectly  agreed  with  him  on  this  point;  yet  he  had  scarcely  landed  in 
Dublin  wtien  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  the  season  was  toe 
early,  and  thai  his  better  plan  would  be  to  devote-some  time  lo  an  espe. 
dilion  into  Munster,  where  parties  of  the  rebels  were  doing  mischief.  In 
fine,  after  proving  himself  signally  unfit  for  his  task,  Essex  in  a  pet  re 
turned  to  England,  and  eventually  lost  his  head.  Lord  Mountjoy,  whom 
ElizabPth.  as  we  have  said,  orinnally  intended  for  (lie  Irish  expeditio 
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was  now  sent  over,  in  the  hope  ihat  he  would  repair  the  evils  caused  djt 
his  incapable  rival.  Tiie  Irish  rebels  speedily  discovered  that  they  now 
had  to  deal  with  a  lord -lieutenant  very  different  from  the  vain  and  facile 
Essex.  Brave  and  accomplished  an  a  soldier,  Msuntjoy  vras  also  some- 
what inclined  to  sternness  and  severity. 

A.  D.  1602. — On  taking  the  command  in  Ireland,  Moimtjoy  divided  his 
force  into  detachments,  and  gave  the  commands  to  men  of  known  ability 
and  courage,  with  qrders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  to  give  nfl 
quarter.  The  rebels  being  thus  attacked  at  once,  and  finding  their  new 
opponent  was  impracticable  in  negotiation  as  he  was  in  war,  threw  down 
their  arms-  Many  of  them  sought  safety  by  retiring  into  the  morasses 
and  mountain  caves,  while  their  friends  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  (heir 
peace  ou  suoh  terms  as  Monntjoy  chose  to  dictate.  Tyrone  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  first,  indeed,  he  tried  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  hut  his  days 
of  successful  deception  were  ended.  Mountjoy  refused  to  admit  him  to 
mercy  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  absolute  surrender  of  his  life 
and  fortunes  10  the  queen's  pleasure.  But  Elizabeth  had  expired  while 
he  still  hesitated ;  and  as  the  character  of  her  successor  rendered  it  un- 
likely he  would  show  mercy  to  rebels  so  crafty  and  faithless  as  Tyrone 
both  he  and  0'l)onnel  made  their  escape  to  Italy  ;  where  Tyrone  lived 
some  years,  supported  only  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  .the  pope.  He 
was  blind  for  many  yjsars  before  his  death;  and  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
into  which  bis  misconduct  brought  him,  compared  with  .the  influence  and 
respect  which  he  forfeited,  ought  to  warn  such  men — if  indeed  men  of 
ambition  and  ill-regulated  energies  can  be  warned  by  anything — of  the 
danger  as  well  as  impropriety  of  inciting  the  ignorant  and  violent  to  that 
worst  of  crimes,  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A.  D.>1612.— The  most  efficient  of  the  English  commanders  was  mi- 
doubtedly  the  lord  Mountjoy ;  and  perhaps,  but  for  his  stern  chastisement 
of  armed  rebellion,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  profit  ''y  the 
md  humane  desire  of  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  1 ,  to  civilize  the 


people  by  raising  them  socially  as  well  is  intellectually.  The  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  civil  war  and  rebellion  had  depopulated  m  Ireland, 
especially  in  Ulster,  furnished  the  sagacious  James  with  the  first  great 
element,  room  for  civilized  colonists,  whose  example  of  mduslrj  and 
prosperity  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  rest  m  the 
social  scale.  Aware  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  necessary  for  the 
canying  out  of  his  admirable  plan,  and  aware,  too,  that  practical  men  were 
the  best  persona  to  look  after  the  details  upon  which  so  much  would  de 
pend,  James  incorporated  the  Royal  Irish  Society.  The  members  were 
to  be  annually,  electedfrom  the  aldermen  and  common- council  of  London  ; 
and  to  the  committee  thus  formed,  were  all  matters  to  be  intrusted  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  the  waste  tracts 
of  land.  The  lands  were  to  be  let  to  three  classes  of  undertakers ;  so 
called  because  they  undertook  to  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Those  who 
received  two  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  castle,  with  a  proportionate 
iauinor  yard,  surrounded  bya  substantial  wall;  those  who  received  fifteen 
hundred  acres  were  to  build  a  stone  house,  also  surrounded  by  a  bawn, 
unless  in  situations"  where  a  bridge  would  he  more  desirable  ;  and  Ihogw 
who  received  a  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  good  dwelling  to  their  own 
taste.  The  plan  itself  was  a  comprehensive  one  ;  and  we  think  that  few  ■ 
will  be  disposed  to  differ  from  Sir  John  Davies,  who  says,  as  quotec*  by 
Hume,  that  "  James  in  nine  years  made  greater  advances  towards  *he 
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etvilization  of  Irsland,  ihan  had  beBii  made  in  ilie  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted."  Having 
done  80  jnuch,  James  declared  all  the  people  of  Iretand  to  be  equally  his 
subjects,  abolished  the  Brehon  taws,  and  stationed  a  small  army  in  Ire* 
iand,  which  was  regularly  paid  from  England,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  disturbances  in  the  country  by  levying  contributions  upon 
its  inhabitants.  Tlie  good  effect'  of  this  was  strikingly  showji  in  the  case 
of  an  butbreak  excited  by  a  chief  named  O'Dogherty.  This  chieftain, 
among  many,  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  in  which 
strangers  dwelt  in  his  native  country  ;  and  he  was  especially  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the' Brehon  laws,  which  gave  occasion  to  periodical  war- 
fare by  a  must  absurd  division  of  property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  purchaseable  as  any  manufactured  luxury,  by  affixing  a  price 
to  each  crime,  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  most  other,  partially  bar- 
barous people,  had  done  at  an  earlier  day.  Taking  counsel  with  other 
chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  turbulent  as  himself,  O'Dogherty  endeavoured 
to  plunge  tile  countrv  into  a  civil  war.  But  his  first  outbreak  was  steadily 
met  by  the  resident  t^nglish  troops;  reinforcements  were  speedily  sent; 
and  he  who  but  a  few  years  before  might  have  sacked  towns,  and  then 
have  sold  his  good  behaviourTor  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  speedily  put 
down.  Regular  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  were  formed ; 
charters  uf  incorporation  were  bestowed  upon  the  larger  and  more  pros 
perous  towns;  and  James  had  the  truly  enviable  pleasure  of  seeing 
prosperity  and  growing  civilization  accomplished  by  his  peaceful  and 
equitable  rule,  for  a  country  which  his  predecessors  had  all  failed  even  to 
begin  to  rule  with  either  certainty  or  advantage.  Hume  gives  a  curious 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  effect  which  the  affixing  prices  to  crimes  had, 
in  diminishing  not  merely  the  legal  fear  of  committing  them,  but  also  the 
moml  sense  of  their  enormity.  When  Sir  Wiiliam  FitzwiUiams  was  lord- 
deputy,  he  told  the  powerful  and  unruly  IM'Guire  that  he,  the  deputy,  was 
about  to  send  the  sheriff' into  Fermanagh.  "Your  sheriff  shall  be  wel- 
come," said  M'Guire,  "  but  let  me  know  beforehand  what  a  sheriff"s  head 
is  rated  at,  that  I  may  he  prepared  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  county  if 
my  people  chance  to  cut  his  head  off." 

A.  D.  1641. — From  the  year  1603,  Ireland  had  been  constantly  progres- 
sing, sometimes  slowly,  but  always  more  or  less,  towards  the  comparative 
perfection  of  England;  and  if,  now,  in  1641,  Brian  Borohme,  or  Mala- 
elii  of  the  golden  collar,  those  sincere  and — the  age  in  whicli  they  lived 
being  considered — sensible  friends  of  their  native  country,  could ,  have 
seen  the  splendid  alterations  that  had  been  wrought  in  its^  favour,  they 
would  have  denounced  to  death  the  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
Interests,  or  ignorant  fancies,  should  have  proposed  to  light  up  the  torch 
of  war,  and  undo,  in  a  few  weeks  of  violence,  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  wisdom,  patience,  andliberalily  of  years.  But  unhappily  the  times 
were  favourable  to  mock  patriots.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  now 
upon  the  Bullish  throne,  and  deeply  involved  in  the  fatal  disputes  witt 
parliament,  which  ended  so  lamentably  for  both  king  and  people.  The 
setters  in  Ireland  under  the  scheme  of  King  James  were  almost  exclu 
sively  protestant,  and  they  naturally  had  the  utmost  horror  of  the  oppo- 
site faith,  irt  the  name  (if  which  so  much  cruel  persecution  had  taken 
place,  and  constantly  sympathized  with  the  puritan  party  in  the  English 
hotise  of  commons.  In  their  zealous  attention  to  this  one  point,  they  quite 
overlooked  the  peciiliarity  of  their  own  situation.  Owing  everything  to 
royal  authority,  and  protected  in  their  liberties  by  the  royal  troops,  the 
Irish  protestants  were  probably  the  last  of  all  the  ill-fated  Charles  subjects 
who,  even  with  a  view  to  selfish  interests  alone,  should  have  done  aught 
that  could  aid  the  triumphs  of  his  enemies-  Though  a  Ions  lapse  oi 
years,  iind  (he  steady  and  consistent  wisdom  of  the  successive  admimf* 
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[rations  of  Chichester,  Grandison,  Falklaad,  and  the  murdered  Strafford 
had  fairly  established  Ireland  among  the  prosperous  and  civilized  nations 
though  septs  after .  septs  had  become  peaceful  and  settled  tillers  of  the 
earth,  or  prosperous  artizana  and  traders  in  the  town,  neither  time  nor 
ministerial  wisdom  had,  as  yet,  abated  the  detestation  in  which  the  Irish- 
mao  held  the  Englishman,  in  which  the  batholic  held  the  protestant,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  conquered  held  the  conqueror.  There  was  stili 
much  of  the  old  leaven  of  disturbance  In  existence  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  protestants  of  Ireland  were  indulging  their  hostility  to  the 
throne,  they  were  watched  with  a  grim  smile  of  approving  hate  by  iheii 
Roman  catholic  enemies. 

No  matter  whether  the  question  were  one  of  finance,  of  power,  or  of  the 
formaud  etiquette  so  important  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  without 
injury  or  danger  to  the  ruled,  the  Irish  protestants  in  parliament  assem- 
bled took  every  opportunity  to  despoil  and  mortify  their  king  in  the  most 
complete  and  egregious  unconsciousness,  as  it  would  seem,  that  they 
were  in  precisely  the  same  dtegree  preparing  and  precipitating  their  own 
ruin.  While  the  Irish  prolestants  were  thus  departing  from  the  line  of 
policy  and  duty,  the  catholics  and  old  Irish  were  longing  fur  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  the  fatal  error }  and  there  was  nothing  needed 
to  plunge  the  now  smiling  and  prosperous  land  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  a  daring,  active  leader.  Unhappily  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in 
tbe  person  of  Roger  Moore,  a  man  of  ability,  and  veiy  popular  among  the 
"  old  Irish,"  of  wliom  by  descent  he  was  one.  Hating  even  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  English,  he  took  advantage  of  the  blundering  ingratitude  of 
the  Irish  protestants,  to  excite  the  catholics  and  malcontents  to  insurrec* 
lion.  Artful  and  eloquent,  he  suited  his  complaints  to  every  man's  pecu- 
liar character,  and  pressed  them  alike  upon  the  sympathy  of  all.  To  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  and  the.lord  M'Guire,  he  early  and  successfully  addressed 
himself,  and  he  and  they  used  the  most  untiring  industry  to  induce  other 
leading  men  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith  lo  join  them.  They  pointed 
out  the  crippled  condition  of  the  royal  authority  in  England,  and  of  the 
viee-regal  authority  in  Ireland  ;  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  inferiority  of  the 
English  in  numbers,  and  upon  the  ignorant  and  insolent  confidence  of 
safely  in  which  they  lived,  even  Iheir  small  standing  army  being  loosely  sab- 
divided  throughout  the  land.  Moore  urged  that  the  decay  of  the  royal 
authority  boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the  catholics.  He  said,  that 
Uiough,  as  Irishmen,  they  were  wronged  by  being  subjected  to  English 
rule  under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  king  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
persecute  them  especially  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  if  the  puritans, 
as  seemed  certain,  should  succeed  in  subjecting  their  high-church  sover- 
eignin  England,  would  they  have  any  toleration  to  spare  for  his  catholic 
anbj^ts  in  Ireland?  If  any  Irishman  had  a  doubt  npon  that  point,  he  had 
but  to  look  at  the  persecution  already  endured  by  his  fellow- religionists  in 
England.  As  catholics,  it  was  th^ir  bounden  duly  to  prevent  themselves 
from  falling  victims  to  the  fierce  and  persecuting  zeal  of  the  puritans  ;  as 
Irishmen  they  would  at  all  times,  and  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  warranted  in  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  which  conquest  had  fixed 
upon  them;  and  they  were  now  especially  called  upon  to  do  so.  O'Neill 
engaged  to  head  an  insurrection  in  the  provinces,  the  signal  for  which 
was  to  be  given  simultaneously  with  an  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
which  was  to  be  headed  by  Roger  Moore  and  M'Guire.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
mdirectly  at  least,  promised  arms  and  other  aid  ;  numerous  Irish  officers 
who  were  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  promised  to  join  them  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  the  catholic  population  would  join  in  a  revolt  origin- 
ating in  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion.  Every  arrangement  having  been 
made,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  outbreak  was  the  asd  of  October,  1641 
that  late  period  of  the  year  being  named  by  Moore  on  account  of  tho 
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flarkness  of  ihe  nights,  whiuh  would  favour  the  dark  deeds  thai  were  in 
CO  litem  plat  ion,  and  on  account  of  the  dilBciulty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
year  would  throw  in  the  way  of  Iranspoiting  men  and  arms  from  England, 
when  news  should  reach  that  country.  Great  and  prudent  precaution  as 
Moore  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken,  their  terrible  design  would 
in  all  probabihty  have  been  frustrated,  but  for  the  unhappy  difference  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.  For  whatever  caution  might  be  used  in 
holding  foreiffu  correspondence,  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  vast  a  con- 
spiracy could  be  known  at.  foreign  courts  without  some  inkhngof  the 
matter  getting  to  the  ears  of  the  spies,  who,  for  gain  or  other  motives, 
busy  themselves  in  tattling  to  the  attaches  of  the  embassies.  And  though 
no  definite  news  of  the  matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from  his  am- 
basaadors,  yet  he  was  warned  by  them  that  there  assuredly  was  some 
deep  and  dangerous  thing  planning  in  Ireland.  liad  the  king  been 
in  concord  with  his  peop\e  at  homei  and  the  Irish  authorities  zealous  in 
his  service,  even  these  slight  hints  wonld  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  the  prevention  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  terrible  massa- 
cres that  has  ever  occurred.  But  the  lord-lieu  tenant,  Ear!  Leicester,  was 
detained  in  London ;  and  Sir  John  Borlase  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  who 
discharged  his  duties  by  commission,  owed  their  promotion  to  the  king's 
domestic  enemies,  the  puritans,  and  therefore  paid  little  attention  to  his 
warnings,  and  made  no  use  of  ihem.  These  reckless  men  had  not  so 
much  as  doubled  the  guards  at  Dublin  castle,  though  its  routine  guard  was 
at  that  time  but  fifty  men,  while  it  held  out  to  the  rebels  the  tempting  booty 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammu- 
nition in  proportion.  The  23d  of  October,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  day  appointed;  the  22d  had  already  arrived;  Moore  and  M'Guire 
were  in  Dublin,  their  signal  watched  by  a  host  of  disguised  followers ; 
yet  not  a  doubt  or  fear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  castle,  until,  when 
the  eleventh  hour  was  past  and  the  twelfth  had  well-nigh  struck.  Sir 
William  Parsons  was  roused  from  his  complacent  indolence  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  O'Conolly,  who,  though  an  Irishman  and  a  conspirator, 
was  also  a  prolestant,  and  Ehuddered  when  the  hour  approached  wUch 
was  to  doom  every  man  of  his  own  faith  throughout  Ireland  to  death. 
The  repentance  and  confession  of  O'Conolly  were  in  time  to  save  Dublin 
castle  from  capture ;  but,  alas !  it  was  now  beyond  human  power  to  pre- 
vent massacre  from  stalking,  unsparino'  and  ghastly,  throughout  the  resj 
of  the  land.  Sir  William  Parsons  and  his  colleague  dispatched  officers 
to  apprehend  Moore  and  M'Guire,  and  to  warn  the  protestants,  from  street 
to  street,  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  death-struggle.  Moore 
perceived  that  something  had  alarmed  the  castle,  and  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city  before  the  officers  could  find  him ;  M'Guire  and  Maho- 
ney  were  less  fortunate ;  they  were  seized  and  examined  by  the  lords- 
iustices,  and  Mahoney's  confession  conveyed  to  them  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  the  fate  from  which  the  protestants  of  Dublin  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped,  was  but  loo  cerlainlyin  store  for  theirunhappyco-rehgion- 
ists  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  islarrd.  O'Neill  and  other  leaders,  not 
dreaming  of  any  check  to  their  design  taking  place  in  Dublin,  where  (he 
authorities  had  seemed  so  blind  and  presumptuous,  were  true  to  their 
ime  and  their  ruthless  purposes.  Men,  women,  and  children,  ivere  indis- 
criminately put  to  death  ;  no  former  kindnessi  no  present  connection,  was 
aiiffered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  known  to  he  guilty  of 
the  inexpiable  crimen  of  being  English  and  of  being  protestants.  Never 
in  the  world's  hJEtory  was  massacre  more  unrelentingly  carried  on. 
Roger  Moore,  though  enthusiastic  in  his  hatred  of  the  English,  was  grieved 
at  the  wide-spreading  horrors  of  which  his  own  exertions' had  been  the 
cause,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
A  short  truce  al  length  took  place.    The  marquis  of  Ormond  entered 
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lito  a  correspondence  with  Plieiim  O'Neill,  between  whom  and  the  rebel 
parliament  at  Kilkenny  and  the  royal  authorities  at  Dublin  a  peace  wag 
agreed  upon.  How  long  so  bloodthirsty  a  person  aa  O'Neill  would  have 
remained  peaceable,  it  is  difBcult  1o  guess.  But  the  pope  looked  longingly 
upon  the  Petor-pence  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  green  isle ;  and  the 
instant  he  heard  O'Neill  had  agreed  to  give  the  torn  land  and  Buffering 
people  rest,  he  sent  a  coitddential  priest  named  Rinuccini  as  his  nuncio. 
Whatever  else  the  court  of  Rome  understood,  it  teas  ignorant  of  political 
economy.  For  while  that  grasphig  power  was  ready  to  brave  ail  laws 
and  feehngs  in  its  ardour  for  conquering  countries,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
anxious  to  impoverish  as  to  conquer  them ;  and  while  desiroua  of  tribute, 
was  bent  upon  multiplying  those  non-producing'  communities  which  could 
neither  pay  themselves  nor  exist  but  by  diminishing  that  which  but  for 
them  might  liave  been  wrung  from  the  laity ;  and  the  monks,  whether 
Jesuits  or  Franciscans,  Carmehles  or  Dominicans,  who  were  placed  in  the 
principal  abbeys  and  monasleriea  that  were  restored,  had  it  in  charge  from 
this  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be  instant  in  season  and  oiiC  of  season 
ia  exhorting  the  laity  to  aid  in  restoring  and  beautifying  all  the  monasteries 
throughout  the  island ;  of  which  it  is  clear  that  Rome  felt  confident  of  ob- 
taining the  complete  dominion.  The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
enabled  them  to  recommence  and  continue  the  civil  war  with  advantage 
over  (he  royal  force,  for  the  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans  j 
and  much  as  those  bigots  hated  the  papists  of  Ireland,  they  loved  their 
own  aggrandizement  still  more ;  and  while  they  obtained  large  sums  front 
the  gulled  people  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  Irish 
rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those  sums  to  the  support  of  thei»  own  treason- 
able schemes,  and  left  the  luckless  authorities  at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 
Rinuccini,  though  his  ostensible  mission  was  only  of  a  spiritual  character, 
had  more  ample  secret  powers  and  instructions.  At  all  events,  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  to  matters  spiritual,  but  interfered  with  so  much 
insolence  in  civil  affairs,  and  showed  so  evident  an  intent  to  usurp  all 
authority,  that  even  the  Irish  rebels  became  disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

Afler  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  that  event  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing topics  of  strife  in  Ireland.  The  "  king's  party"  included  not  a  few  oi 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  so  strong,  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  then  at  Paris 

•-   ■  sfr,       


with  the  queen  and  Charles  U.,  complied  with  the  ii 
him  to  go  over  and  take  the  chief  command,  in  hope  that  his  experience 
and  popularity,  being  himself  an  Irishman,  would  make  him  so  efficient  a 
rallying  point  for  the  royalists,  that  Ireland  might  enable  the  young  king 
at  some  future  day  to  reconquer  England.  For  a  time,  in  truth,  it  seemed 
aa  if  this  really  would  be  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  of  hate 
and  strife  which  divided  the  Irish  people  into  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians, Ormond  was  cordially  received  among  them,  and  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  Colond 
Jones,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  parliament,  and  to  whom  Ormond  had 
delivered  the  chief  command  in  Ireland  when  he  himself  hastened  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  in  England,  waa  compelled  to  bestow  all  his 
care  upon  Dublin,  where  the  parliament  left  him  unaided,  Ormond  there- 
fore found  but  little  difficulty  in  the, earlier  part  of  liis  attempt  to  reduce 
Ireland  to  subjection  to  Charles  II.  At  Dundalk,  Ormond  no  sooner  aum- 
moned  the  place,  than  the  garrison  mutinied  against  their  governor.  Monk 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  without  firing  a  shot.  Tredah  and  several 
Other  places  were  taken  with  comparatively  small  trcffible  and  loss ;  and 
Ormond  now  proposed,  after  giving  his  troops  necessary  repose,  to  advance 
lo  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Could  he  have  succeeded  in  that  important  point, 
tt  is  very  probable  that  Irelai>d  would  have  wholly  been  lost  to  the  parlia 
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ment;  for,  considering  tlie  enthusiastic  nature  of  tlie  Irish  people,  it  ia 
highly  probable  the  appearance  of  the  young  king  Id  Dublin,  wiiither  he 
woulil  have  proceedea  immediately  on  the  success  of  Orniond,  would 
have  united  the  whole  Irish  people  in  defence  of  tiieir  king  ag^nst  the  pu- 
ritans, and  their  country  against  usurpers.  But  a  change  had  come  over 
the  Btate  of  things.  Cromwell  was  now  more  potent  in  England  than  the 
parliament  whose  tool  he  had  seemed  10  he ;  and  though  England  presented 
abundant  labour  and  na  little  danger,  Cromwell  grudged  Wnller  and  Lam- 
bert the  glory,  which  both  aspired  to,  of  conquering  Ireland,  in  the  char- 
acter of  ita  lord-lieutenant.  With  his  usual  art,  he  procured  his  own  nom- 
ination ;  and,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  he  no  sooner  received 
his  appointment  than  he  prepared  to  fulfil  his  task.  He  immediately  sent 
over  a  strong  reinforcement  of. both  horse  and  fool  y^  Colonel  Jones,  in 
Dublin.  Never  wis  reinforcement  sent  at  a  more  eriliChi  moment.  Or- 
mond,  and  Inchiquin,  who  had  joined  him,  had  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  and  had  carried  forward  their  work  very  considerably 
towards  completion.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  officer,  had 
no  sooner  received  this  reinforcement  than  he  sallied  out  suddenly  upon 
the  royalists,  and  put  them  completely  (o  the  rout.  One  thousand  of  (hem 
were  killed ;  and  twice  that  number,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions -of  the  royal  army,  graced  the  triumphal  return  of  the  colonel  to  Dubt 
Ihi.  In  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  garrison  and  people  of 
Dublin  at  this  success,  Cromwell  himself,  accompanied  by  Ireton,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  a  strong  and  well  fortified  town 
near  Dublin,  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  three  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally English,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced ofBcer.  Thither  CromweU  hastened,  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  led  the  way  in  person  to  an  assault.  Though  the  parliamentary  sol- 
diery of  England,  with  Cromwell,  and  scarcely  less  terrible  Ireton  at  their 
head,  sword  in  hand,  were  not  the  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the  garrison 
of  Tredah  showed  that  they  were  "English  too;"  for  the  assailants  were 
twice  beaten  back  with  great  carnage.  A  third  assault  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  partly  in  implacable  rage  at  having  been  even  temporarily 
held  in  check,  and  partly  as  the  surest  way  to  deter  other  places  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power,  Cromwell,  to  his  disgrace,  gave 
the  fatal  word  "No  quarters;"  and  so  determined  was  he  in  this  barbarous 
resolution,  that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  men  who  escaped  the  carpage, 
were,  on  the  fact  becoming  known  to  Cromwell,  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  The  excuse  that  Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarity,  so  thoroughly 
disgraceful  to  the  soldieriy  character,  was  his  desire  to  avenge  the  shock- 
ing cruelties  of  the  massacre.  Professing  so  much  religious  feeling,  even 
that  motive  would  scarcely  have  palliated  his  cruelty ;  but  the  excuse  was 
as  ill-founded  as  the  measure  was  ruffianly,  for  the  garrison  were  not  Irish- 
mea.  stained  with  the  horrible  guilt  of  the  ever-execrable  massacre,  but, 
as  Cromwell  well  knew,  Englishmen,  true  alike  to  their  monarch,  their 
faith,  and  their  country.  Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  the  entire 
garrison  of  Tredah,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  life 
was  merely  spared  that  he  might  carry  through  the  country  the  tale  of 
the  prowess  of  the  English  general,  Cromwell  advanced  upon  Wexford. 
Here  he  had  the  same  success,  and  showed  the  same  murderous  severity 
as  at  Tredah  1  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  in  Ireland  he  wa» 
En  possession  of  all  its  chief  towns  and  fortresses,  and  had  driven  both 
English  royalists  and  Irish  rebels  to  such  straits,  that  no  fewer  than  forty 
thousand  withdrew  from  the  island  altogether. 

But  Scotland  now  attracted  the  ambition  of  Cromwell ;  and  having 
looked  well  to  the  garrisoning  of  the  principal  towns,  and  sent  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitajiis,  and  especially  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  to  th« 
We*t  [i.  'ies,  as  slaves,  he  left  the  goverment  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  upon 
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wlipni  also  devolved  the  finishing  the  subjection  of  the  country.  Ireton, 
who  was  a  etout  soldier,  followed  the  parting  instructions  of  Cromwell  to 
the  letter.  With  a  well-supplied  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  ruled 
the  country  with  an  iron  and  unfaltering  hand.  Wherever  liie  rebels  ap- 
peared, there  he  was  sure  to  meet  them ;  and  wherever  he  met,  there  he 
aiso  defeated  Ihem.  The  faithless  and  black-hearted  Phelim  O'Neill,  the 
author  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  rebellion,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner) 
and  if  ever' the  gibbet  was  rightfully  employed  in  taking  away  human  life, 
it  was  certainly  so  on  this  occasion.  As  far  as  his  means  permitted 
him,  this  man  had  rivalled  Nero  and  all  the  worst  miscreants  of  antiquity ; 
Ireland,  that  unhappy  country,  was  at  least  fortunate  in  being  reconouered 
by  evenaCromwell,  instead  of  falhng  under  the  dictatorship  of  an  O^Neill. 
The  only  place  of  any  importance  that  had  nownolyielded  to  the  English, 
was  Limerick;  Against  this  town  Irelon  led  his  men  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. A  fierce  resistance  was  made,  and  when  he  at  length  took  it  by 
assault,  he  took  a  no  less  fierce  revenge.  But  here  it  was  ordained  that 
both  his  success  and  cruelly  should  terminate.  The  crowded  state  of  the 
place  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  generated  one  of  those  fevers  so 
common  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague  of  the  East,  and 
nearly  as  fatal.  Ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the  tumult  and  excitement  in- 
aeparable  from  the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
this  fever;  and  as  he  was  already  much  weakened  by  fatigues  and  expo- 
sure, it  speedily  proved  fatal.  After  what  we  have  said  of  his  inflexible 
severity  to  his  Irish  prisoners,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  affirm  that  his 
death  was  a  calamity  16  Ireland,  And  yet  as  such  we  really  view  it ;  he 
was  led  to  his  inflexibility  by  a  horror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a 
belief  Ihat  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  avenge  it.  But  in  his  civil 
administration  he  was  a  just  and  calm  governor ;  and  as  the  country  be- 
came orderly  and  obedient,  so  would  he,  we  feel  sure,  have  relaxed  from 
his  sternness  and  become  the  best  resident  ruler  that  Ireland  ever  possessed, 
Ireton  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by  Ludlow.  He  drove  the 
native  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  into  Counaughtj  and  so  completely 
was  the  Irish  cause  a  lost  one,  that  Clanricarde,  who  had  succeeded  O'Neill 
as  its  chief  hope  and  champion,  lost  all  heart  and  confidence,  made  peace 
with  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  shelter  in  England,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  Under  Ludlow  and  Henry  Cromwell,  Ireland 
graduallv  improved.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  duke  of,  Or- 
mond,  who  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  O'Neill,  but 
spared  and  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  relumed  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu 
tenant,  Ormond,  unlike  soldiers  in  general,  set  a  due  value  upon  the 
peaceable  arts,  and  he  wisely  considered  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  peace 
and  the  obedience  of  a  people,  is  to  encourage  commerce  and  manurafr 
tures  among  them.  Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  im- 
migration of  English  and  foreign  artizans,  and  established  linen  and  woolea 
factories  in  Clonmel,  Carrick,  and  other  towns.  The  duke  continued  to 
be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  country  was  proportionate  to  his  well-directed 
efforts  to  that  end.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  that  monarch,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  that  country  with  catholics, 
as  though  he  foresaw  it  would  one  day  be  the  last  spot  upon  which  he 
could,  with  even  a  chance  of  success,  attempt  ti  defend  his  crown,  removed 
the  duke  j  but  Ireland  still  continued  to  imp  ove  in  wealth,  morals,  and 
comfort,  until  the  abdication  of  James  once  more  involved  that  ill-fated 
country  in  warfare.  Aided  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  led  a  strong  force  to 
Ireland,  where  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  on  the  17th  of  March','  1689.  The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  had  himself  made  iorf-lieutenanl,  escorted 
him  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  respect  by  the  catholic  clergy  and  people,  the  former  meeting  him  !•■ 
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some  dislAiice  ironi  the  city  in  Iheir  full  clerical  attire  But  his  conduct 
while  in  the  country  was  arbitrary  and  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

James  caused  several  pieces  of  brass  artillery  to  be  melted  down  and 
coined.  The  utmost  value  of  each  of  these  coins  was  sixpence,  but  the 
current  value  given  to  them  by  the  preposterously  dishonest  order  oi 
James  was  Hve  pounds !  Not  contented  with  subsisting  his  army,  hia 
suite,  and  his  friends,  upon  this  shameful  difference  between  tho  nominal 
and  intrinsic  value  ofhis  currency,  he  went  still  farther,  and  did  what  we 
think  would  justify  even  sterner  censure  than  we  have  pronounced  upon 
him ;  for  witli  this  same  base  money,  so  base  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in- 
trinsic value  at  all,  he  purchased  vast  gvanlilies  of  every  description  of  goodi 
and  shipped  them  off  to  France. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  nearly  the  whole  popuiation  were 
traders  and  protestants,  and  where  much  of  the  real  properly- tenure  was 
affected  by  the  act  of  settlement,  the  tyranny  of  James  aroused  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance.  The  king,  obstinate  and  implacable  in  tiis  resent- 
meuts,  looked  upon  the  dislike  ofhis  subjects  to  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  both  their  political  liberty  and  private  property,  as  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  his  authority  ;  and  made  war  upon  them  as  fiercely 
\B  though  they  had  no  more  riglits  than  the  meanest  of  the  mercenaries 
)y  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Derry,  commanded  by  the  famous  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  George  Walker,  closed  her  gates  against  him  ;  and 
to  the  steady  bravery  with  which  that  city  held  out,  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  history  of  England,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  he  was 
so  early  driven  from  the  island.  Iimiskillen  resisted  him  with  success ; 
her  army  of  'prentice  boys  nobly  making  good  their  war-cry  of  "  no  sur- 
render i"  and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1690,  after  a  litUe  more  than 
fifteen  months  of  tyranny,  so  senseless  that  one  might  almost  suppose  him 
to  have  laboured  during  the  whole  time  under  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne  drove  him  forever  into  that  obscurity  for 
which,  aa  concerned  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  alone  fitted. 

The  affairs  of  Eiigland  now  requiring  William's  presence,  he  giive  up 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Ginckle,  an  able  general.  He  defeated  the 
Irish  and  French  at  Aughrim,  and  oa  the  defeated  troops  taking  refuge  in 
Limerick,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  it.  But  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Jajnes 
was  at  BO  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  catholics  had 
given  up  all  anticipation  of  benefit  from  farther  resistance  ;  and  as,  fron 
Hie  stern  character  of  Ginckle,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  keep  anj 
measure  in  his  wrath,  if  compelled  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  it  was 
determined  to  treat  for  ])eace  while  it  was  likely  he  would  listen  to  reason- 
able terms,  A  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some  alteration  in 
the  terms  had  been  dictated  by  Ginckle  and  acceded  to  by  the  garrison, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  ^ates  of  Limerick  thrown  open  on  tlie  3d 
of  October  I69t.  When  Wilham  III.  was  fairly  settled  upon  his  throne, 
Treland  as  well  as  England  began  to  exhibit  manifest  improvement  in 
trade  and  commerce.  That  some  distress  should  exist  was  inevitable, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  Ireland  improved  wonderfully  and  rapidly,  upon 
the  whole,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
and  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  George  III.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  1691  to  the  year  1760.  George  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  showed  sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
bis  Irish  subjects.  Public  works  of  importance  gave  employment  lo  those 
labourers,  who,  in  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  and  speculation,  were 
in  want  of  it  i  new  roads  were  made,  piers  built  at  some  of  the  sea-ports, 
a  splendid  quay  was  built  at  Limerick,  and  that  maguilicenl  canal  was 
planned  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon,  carrying  employment 
and  prosperity  throughout  its  course.  In  17B6,  that  perpetual  source  o[ 
ill  blood,  the  tithe  system,  met  with  determined  resistance  from  a  larg* 
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party  in  the  Bouth  of  Ireland,  who  styled  themselves  Right-boys.  They 
ndministered  oaihs,  biniliog  the  people  not  to  pay  more  tithe  per  acre  than 
a  certain  sum  they  fixed — to  permit  no  proctors — and  not  to  allow  the 
clergyman  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind.  They  also  proceeded  to  fix  the 
rents  of  land — to  raise  the  wages  of  labour — and  to  oppose  the  collection 
of  the  tax  called  hearth-money.  It  was  impossible  that  the  legislature 
could  allow  this  violation  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  act  was  passed,  to  prevent  tumultuous  assemblies  and  illegal  com- 


A  very  few  years  passed  from  this  time  before  the  French  revolution 
broke  out ;  when  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government,  and 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  convulsion  iuto  which  the  country  was  likely  to  bo 
thrown,  as  well  as  those  who  sighed  for  catholic  emancipation,  or 
clamoured  for  redress  of  grievances,  hailed  the  success  of  revolutionary 
principles  in  that  country  as  the  day-spring  of  liberty  in  their  own ;  but 
while  tliey  professed  to  forward  a"  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion 
of  rights,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion," the  leaders  of  this  ■'  associaiion  "  contemplated  nothing  short  of 
subversion  of  the  monarchy  in  Ireland,  and  a  perfect  fraternization  with 
the  republicans  of  France,  whom  they  invited  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
That  such  was  their  iutention,  was  afterwards  fully  proved  on  the  trials  ol 
Napier  Tandy  and  others ;  and  it  was  also  evident  from  the  formation  in 
Dublin  of  national  guards,  distinguished  by  a  green  uniform,  and  by  but- 
tons with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown.  The  9th  of 
December,  1792,  was  appointed  for  the  general  muster  of  these  guards; 
but  the  government  interfered  with  their  proceedings,  and  the  muster 
never  took  place.  But,  although  the  progress  of  insurrection  was  stayed 
for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  only  lay  dormant  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  should  offer  for  displaying  its  activity.  At  length  an 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  ringleaders  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  an  armament  should  be  sent  in  the  winter  of  1796-7,  with  whom 
the  Irish  insui^nls  would  be  ready  to  co-operate.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
vading fleet  anchored  in  Banlry  Bay,  on  the  24ih  of  December,  179G;  but 
as  the  general  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  on  board  ships  that  had 
not  arrived,  (he  admiral,  after  waiting  for  him  a  few  days,  relumed  to 
i)rest  j  having  previously  ascertained,  however,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
better  state  of  defence,  and  that  the  population  was  less  disaffected  to  the 
English  government,  than  the  French  directory  had  reason  to  suppose. 

In  May,  1797,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  civil  power  in 
adequate  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  ordering  the  military  to  act  upon  the 
responsibiliiy  of  their  own  officers.  Many  severities  were  consequently 
practised  •,  and  the  United  Imhmen,  perceiving  that  Iheir  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  being  reduced  to  obedience, 
tl)ey  conducted  their  operations  in  a  more  secret  manner,  discontinuing 
their  meetings,  and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  loyalty  with  such  con- 
summate art  that,  (he  government  being  deceived  by  these  appearancesi 
iheadministrationof  justice  was  again,  in  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  proclamation,  committed  to  the  civil  power.  The  organization 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  however,  had  been  going  on  all  this  time  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  secret  and  eflfectual.  Secretaries,  delegates,  committees,  and 
even  an  executive  directory,  was  respectively  engaged  in  furnishing  sup 
pbes  and  arranging  the  materials  necessary  for  larrying  out  their  plans  j 
and  in  the  spring  of  1797,'  the  Irish  union  was  extending  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  island.  Not  bein^  able  to  propagate  their  inslruciion  by 
means  of  the  public  press,  hand -bills  were  privately  printed  and  circulated 
by  their  agents.  In  Ihese,  abslinence fromtpirilumis  Uquon  v>at  strongly 
'■ec<ar,mcnded--for  the  tuio-fold  reason  of  impairing  the  reuirtue,  artd  of  guwrd 
Tng  against  inloxicalion,  left  the  secrets  of  the  society  should  he  incauHimslii 
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itwdgea  U  the  agents  of  government.  Those  who  thought  they  knew  the 
character  of  the  lower  Irish  would  not  have  believed  that  any  motive 
would  induce  iheni  to  follow  this  advice;  but  it  was  so  generally  and 
faithfully  obeyed,  that  drunkenness  amonj  Unite!  Irishmen  became  c 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  members  were  cautioned  against  pui- 
2hasing  the  quic-retits  of  the  crown,  as  the  ba,rgains  would  not  he  valid  in 
case  of  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  the  taking  of  bank  notes  was 
also  to  be  especially  avoided.  These  things  indicated  an  approaching 
revolution,  and  to  effect  it  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  to  France  for 
military  aid.  This  was  readily  promised  them ;  and  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ;  but  Lord  Dun- 
can's victory  ofTCamperdown  rendered  the  latter  abortive,  while  that  at 
Brest  met  with  unexpected  delays. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  men  sworn  into  the  conspiracy  amounted 
nearly  to  half  a  million,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  simultaneous  rising 
of  this  body;  their  plans  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  ministry,  and  some  of  their  most  influential  leaders  arrested.  !n 
March,  1798,  government  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  immeiliale  sup. 
pression  of  the  disaffection  and  disorders  in  Ireland  ;  while  Gene.'al  Aber- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  marched  into  the  most  disturbed  dis< 
Iricts  ;  not,  however,  till  the  insurrection  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken;  and  General  Lake,  who  succeeded 
Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the  army,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
eventually  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  memorable  conflict  at  Vinegar-hill. 

But  it  is  needless  to  proceed  ;  for  the  scenes  which  followed,  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  generally,  are  so  bound  up  with  those  of  England  from 
this  period,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  material  points  already  succinctly 
given.  We  shall  therefore  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
repeal  agitation,  the  poison  so  thoroughly  insdlled  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  in  every  pa't  of  the  island.  Insulting  epithets,  gibes, 
and  falsehoods,  have  been  used  by  O'Connetl  again  and  again,  to  bring  the 
government  of  England  Inlo  contempt ;  denunciations  against  the  "  Saxon," 
tie  has  coupled  with  the  meanest  sycophancy  to  an  ignorant  rabble;  he 
has  boasted  of  his  power  to  wage  war  against  the  Brilish,  while  in  the 
same  breath  he  has  affected  to  recommend  peace.  "ir,"said  he,  at  a 
recent  "monster"  meeting,  "it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  this 
vast  assemblage  to  arms — ^to  bid  you  march  to  the  battle-field,  there  is  not 
one  of  you  that  would  refuse  the  summons  ;  ay,  and  your  enemies  know 
it  as  well  as  I  do.    Yes,  I  have  set  them  at  defiance,  and  I  defy  them 

To  write  at  alt  on  Ireland,  and  not  allude  to  the  crisis  which  is  so 
ostentatiously  announced,  would  seem  to  be  a  derehction  of  cffle|p  duty. 
But  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to  the  chai^  of  taking  a  on*  ai^d  view 
of  Irish  grievances,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  observations 
of  a  popular  writer,  whose  opinions  on  pohtical  matters  are  fteqaeatly" 
carried  to  the  verge  of  liberalism. 

"  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  cathohcs,  so  latp  as 
17'j2,  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  B>«tem,  which 
was  happily  consummated  by  the  repeal  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  penal 
code  in  1829.  The  odious  disiinetions  by  which  society  toas  formerly  divided 
htve  no  longer  any  real  or  statidory  foundations.  Adherence  to  the  religion 
of  .their  ancestors  has  ceased  to  entail  upon  the  catholics  a  denial  of  tneii 
political  franchises;  and  all  classes  now  participate  equally  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  constitution, 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  Irish  history  is  that  connected 
with  the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  in  1783,  and  the  revolution  that  was 
Boon  after  effected  in  the  conHtniclion  of  Ireland.  The  difficulties  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  invotved  having  occasioned  the  withdrawa.' 
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of  the  peaterniimberof  the  troops  from  Ireland,  rumours  were  propS' 
gated  ot  iiti  expected  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  Freneh  ;  and,  to  meet 
Uiis  contingency,  the  protestants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  looK  up  arms, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon 
became  sensible  of  their  strength;  and  having  appointed  aelegates  and 
concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  constitu 
lion.  In  this  view  they  published  declarations,  to  the  etfect  Ihat  Ireland 
was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  except 
Uiat  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  1      11  1  wi 

to  bind  Irishmen.    These  declarations,  which  struclc     d  b    w       he 

superiority  hitherto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  British  p    1  t,      ght, 

and  most  probably  would,  at  another  time,  have  been  fly        st- 

ed.     But  Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desper  h  her 

revolted  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great  Enr  p  pru- 

dently made  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Irish      1  d    he 

Independence  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most      h  d  mon- 

strations  of  popularrejoicing. 

"In  truth,  however,  fhis  independence  was  apparent  onlj'.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  mconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  independence ;  and  so  venal  was  tite  Irish  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  unpopular  soever,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipations  in  which  the  more 
sanguine  Irish  patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment ;  and  this,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution,  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed. 

"The  British  government  at  length  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  legis- 
lative union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  sep- 
arate legislature  of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  was  happily  carried,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  two  countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpe- 
dient and  absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between 
it  and  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  which  must  necessarily  in  the  end 
have  led  to  estrangement,  and  probably  separation.  A  legislative  union 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of  mischief;  its 
repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  alt  sorts  of  projects  and  intrigues, 
anditwouldbesure  tobe  followed,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Its  maintenance,  therefore,  should  be  reg'arded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  policy ;  and,  to  give  it  permanence  and  stability, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  ntjike  the  union  one  of  national  intetfiW 
2nd  aSbction,  a«  well  as  of  constitutional  i&v/J'—M'Cviloch 
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CHAPTER  1. 

"History,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "whiohought  to  record  truth  and  teach 
wisdom,  often  sefB  out  witli  retailing  fiction  and  absurdities."  Never  was 
ft  sentence  more  true,  nor  a  truism  more  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  sttU 
more  uncertain,  the  Scots  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  earhesi  accounts  we  can  depend  on,  are  obtained 
from  Roman  historians ;  and  even  these  are  very  meagre.  The  Scots  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Britons  of  the  south,  or  from  tlie 
Caledonians,  both  of  Celtic  origin,  who  being  pressed  forward  by  new 
colonies  from  Uaul,  till  they  came  to  the  w.estern  shores  of  Britain,  there 
took  shipping  and  passed  over  to  Ireland,  about  a  century  before  tlie  Chris- 
tian era.  In  their  new  abode,  it  is  said  they  obtained  the  name  of  Scu^ts, 
or  Wanderers ;  from  which  the  modem  term  Scots  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. About  A.  D.  320,  they  returned  to  Britain,  or  at  least  a  large  colony 
of  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Fergus,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Cale- 
donia, whence  they  had  formerly  emigrated,  and  in  a  few  years  after  we 
And  them  associated  with  the  Picls  in  their  expedition  against  the  Roman 
province  of  South  Britain.  The  modem  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  divided 
into  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders ;  hut  the  general  name  of  both  is  Scots ; 
and  if  the  etymology  of  that  name  be  correct,  we  may  say,  without  sar- 
casm or  reproach,  that  they  still  merit  it  as  much  as  their  ancestors ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  antiquaries  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Picts  and  Caledonians  were  the  same  race;  and  whether,  sec- 
ondly, they  were  of  Gothic  origin ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
both  these  points  have  been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Caledonians  as  being  of  tall  stature,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  he  deduces  their  Gothic  origin  from  their  appearance ;  the  Celts  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  small  and  dark  people,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 

In  the  year  81,  the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  carried  their  arms  into  ihv 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  which  they  found  possessed  by  the  Caledonians, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  people;  and  having  repulsed,  rather  than  conquered 
them,  they  erected  a  strong  wall,  or  line  of  forts,  between  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  which  served  as  the  northern  boundary  of  their  empire. 
In  121,  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  defending  such  a  distant 
frontier,  built  a  second  wall  much  more  southward,  which  estented  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  However,  the  country  between  the  two  walls 
was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  pro-prator,  Lollius  Urbius,  drove  (he 
Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agri- 
cola,  which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Dunglass 
on  the  Clyde.  However,  after  the  death  of  Antoninus,  Commodus  having 
recalled  Calpurnius  Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in 
awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been  experienced  by 
the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The  Scots  having  passed  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Romans  they  conld  meet  with  lo  the  swr.rds  but  they  were  soon  re- 
ptilsed  by  Ulpius  Marceltus,  a  general  of  consummate  abiUtie&,  whom 
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Commodjs  sint  into  the  island.  In  a  short  time  ttie  tyrant  recalled  Ilus 
able  commander.  After  liis  departure  the  Roman  discipline  sufferefl  a 
total  relaxation ;  the  soldiery  grew  mutinous,  and  great  disorder  ensued ; 
but  these  were  all  happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Alhinus,  who 

Sioasessed  great  skill'  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  Hia  presence 
or  some  time  restrained  the  Scots,  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Sevenia,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the  continent  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons, 
H  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  completely  defeated. 

The  witlidrawal  of  tlie  Eoman  troops  gave  encouragement  to  the  Scots 
(0  renew  their  insurrection,  which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the 
emperor  became  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island,  on  which  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  against  them  in  person.  The  army  he  collected 
on  this  occasion  was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  ever 
sent  into  Britain,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  reconquering  Scotland  he  lost 
no  less  than  fiO,000  men.  On  hia  return  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island  he  built  much  stronger  fortifications  to  secure  the  frontiers  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which  in  some  places  coincided  with 
Adrian's  wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor's  eon,  Caracalla,  whom 
he  had  left  regent  in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms,  on  which  Severus 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  with  a  determination,  as  he  said,  of 
extirpating  the  whole  nation.  But  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  a.  stop  to  [he  execution  of  a  threat  so  direful,  and  we  find  that  his  son 
Caracalla  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots.  At  this  period  Scotland  was . 
governed  by  Donald  1.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  lirsl  Christian  king. 
He  died  a.  d.  216.  From  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  to  that  of  Eugene  I.,  in 
357,  during  which  time  eleven  kings  filled  the  throne,  no  important  event 
occurs  for  which  we  have  authentic  history ;  though  we  are  told  that  for 
the  great  aid  afforded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  named  Fincorraachus, 
to  the  Britons,  in  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  Westmoreland  and  Cum~ 
berland  were  ceded  to  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Eugene  I.  we  read  that 
the  Roman  and  Pictish  forces  were  united  agamst  the  Scots.  The  Picts 
were  commanded  by  their  king,  named  Hargust,  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Vaienlinian  III.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.  The  allies  defeated  Eugene  in  the  county  of  Galloway ; 
but  Maximus  being  obliged  to  return  southwardonaccount  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  Maximus  again  marched  against  the  Scots,  and  not  only 
gained  a  complete  .victory  over  them,  but  the  king,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobles,  were  among  the  slain.  So  well,  indeed,  did  the  conquerors 
improve  their  victory,  that  their  antagonists  were  at  last  totally  driven  out 
of  the  country.  Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  ^budfe  islands,  and 
some  in  Scandinavia,  but  most  Qf  them  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  they  made 
frequent  descents  upon  Scotland- 

The  Picts  were  at  first  greatly  pleased  with  the  victory  they  had  g^ned 
over  their  warlike  antagonists;  but  being  commanded  to  adopt  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  choose  no  king  who  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  they 
began  to  repent  of  their  having  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots; 
and  in  the  year  421,  when  Autulphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  sent  over  a  body 
of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  the  Picts  immediately  joined  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Romans  were  obliged,  by  the  inundation  of 
northern  bartiarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recall  their  legions  and 
abandon  their  conquests  in  Britain.  The  native  Britons,  therefore,  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  these  mighty  conquerors,  and  now  so 
incorporated  with  them,  severely  felt  the  perils  of  their  situation  when 
Icf^  to  dcfeiid  therasiflwee ;  hence  originated  that  supplicating  letter  to 
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Rome,  enlitled  "  the  groans  of  tlie  Britons."  This,  however,  iiol  being 
attended  with  success,  the  Britona  called  in  the  Saxons  to  tlieir  aid.  By 
these  new  allies  the  Scots  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king, 
Dojigard,  successor  lo  Eugene,  drowned  in  the  Homber,  a.  «.  457,  which 
put  a  stop  for  siir.ne  time  to  these  excursions.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the 
Scots  very  formidable  enemies  of  the  southern  Britons  j  but  when  the 
Saxons  usurped  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  those  whom  they  came  to 
aid,  the  Scots  joined  in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  latter ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  leag[UB  Ihus  formed  was  afterwards  broken. 

Three  centuries  now  pass  without  anything  occurring  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  Scottish  nistoiy,  beyond 
what  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy. 
In  TS7  we  find  that  Achaiiis,  king  of  the  Scots,  afler  qtielllng  some  insur- 
rections, entered  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  with  Charles  the  Great, 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of  Germany,  which  treaty  continued,  to  be 
observed  inviolably  between  the  two  nations,  till  the  accession  of, James 
VI.  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  is  the  war  with  the  Picls.  Dong[al,  king  of  the  Soots,  claimed 
a  right  to  the  Pictish  throne,  which  being  rejecied  by  the  latter,  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  At  this  lime  the  dominions  of  the  Srots  comprehended 
the  western  islands,  together  with  theeounties  of  Argyle,  If  napdale,  Kyle, 
•fintyre,  Loehaber,  and  a  part  of  Breadalbane,  while  the  Fiefs  possesiied 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Northumberland.  The 
Scots,  however,  appear  to  have  been  superior  in  military  skill;  for  Alpin, 
the  successor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pictish  army  near  Forfar, 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  without  suffering  great 
loss  himself.  The  Ficts  then  chose  firudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king, 
to  succeed  bim,  but  soon  after  deposed  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother 
Kenneth  shared  the  same  fate.  Brudus,  who  next  ascended  the  throne, 
was  a  brave  and  spirited  prince  ;  he  first  olTered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Scots,  which,  however,  Alpin  rejected,  and  insisted  on  a  total  surrender 
of  his  crown.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumberland,  Brudus  marched  resolutely  against  his  enemies, 
and  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  The  superior 
skill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the  victory 
in  their  favour,  when  Brudus  is  said  to  have  bad  recourse  to  stratagem  to 
preserve  hia  army  from  destruction.  He  caused  all  the  attendants,  female 
as  well  as  male,  to  assemble  and  show  themselves  at  a  distance,  as  a 
powerful  reinforcement  coming  to  the  Picie.  This  caused  such  a  panic  in 
(he  Scottish  ranks,  that  all  the  efforts  of  their  leader  could  not  recover 
them ;  and  thev  were  accordingly  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Alpin 
himself  was  taten  prisoner,  and  soon  after  beheaded. 

Kenneth  II.,  the  son  of  Alpin,  succeeded  his  father,  and  proved  himself 
a  brave  and  enterprising  prince-  Resolved  to  take  a  severe  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed,  that,  afler  many  desperate  conflicts,  he  became 
master  of  all  Scotland,  so  that  he  is  justly  considered  the  true  founder  of  • 
the  Scottish  monarchy.  He  is  idso  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
against  the  Saxons,  but  of  his  exploits  with  those  hardy  and  skilful  war- 
riors we  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  depended  on.  Having  reigned 
sixteen  years  in  peace  after  his  subjugation  of  the  Picts,  and  composed  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  people,  hedied  at  Port  Teviot 
in  Perthshire,  Before  his  time  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  goveniraent  had 
been  iii  Argyleshire  ;  but  he  removed  it  to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither 
the  celebrated  black  stone  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,, and 
which  was  afterwards  removed  by  Edward  I,  to  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  reign  of  Donald,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Kenneth,  the  Frcii 
who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  applied  to  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  promia 
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ing  to  make  ScntVand  tributary  lo  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should  be  con. 
quered.  This  ended  in  a  great  victory  on  the  part  of  tlie  confederates, 
who  became  masters  of  all  tbe  country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  it 
being  agreed  that  the  Forth  should  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
"  Scots  sea;"  and  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  Scotchman  to  set 
his  foot  on  English  ground.  They  were  to  ereot  no  forts  near  the  En- 
glish boundaries,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  lo 
give  up  sixty  of  the  sons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hostages.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to  the  Scots,  the  Ficts,  finding 
that  their  interests  had  been  emireiy  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while 
those  who  remained  in  England  met  with  a  brutal  death  from  their  late 
allies.  Donald,  having  been  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  the  son  of  Ken 
ueih  M'Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  was  first  invaded  hy  the  Danes, 
who  proved  such  formidable  enemies  to  the  English.  This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  body  of  exiled  Ficts  who  fled  to  Den- 
inark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king  of  that  country  to  send  his  two 
brothers  to  recover  the  Piclish  dominions  from  Constantine.  These 
princes  landed  on  the  coMt  of  Fife ;  and  though  one  of  the  armies  was 
defeated  by  Constantine  near  the  water  of  Levan,  the  king  was  himself 
defeated  by  the  other,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  a  place  called  the 
Devil's  Cave,  a,  d.  874,  This  unfortunate  action  coat  the  Scots  10,000 
men ;  hut  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  dearly,  as  they  were  obliged 
immediately  afterwards  to  abandon  their  conquests  and  retire  to  theit 
own  eountiy. 

Constantme  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Elh,  surnamed  the  Swift 
footed,  from  his  agility.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory,  the  son  of  Dou- 
gal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and  both  princes  deservedly 
acquired  the  name  of  Great.  The  Danes  at  (he  r  depart  re  had  left  the 
Ficts  in  possession  of  Fife.  Against  the  n  dregory  mmediately  n  arched 
and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of  England  vhere  tl  e  r  confede 
rates  were  already  masters  of  North  n  berla  d  and  York  In  the  r  vay 
thither  they  threw  a  garrison  into  tie  town  of  Berv  k  b  t  tl  s  was 
presently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  p  t  all  the  Da  es  to  dea  1  b 
spared  the  lives  of  the  Picts.  He  after  vards  marched  aga  nst  the  Cum 
briana,  whom  he  easily  overcame,  and  obi  ged  to  y  eld  up  all  tl  e  la  ds 
they  had  formerly  possessed  belongi  g  to  the  Scots  at  the  same  t  ne 
that  he  agreed  to  protect  them  ag  nst  the  po  er  of  the  Da  es  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Constantine,  tl  e  k  ng  of  the  C  mbr  ans  v  olated  the 
convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded  A  andale,  but  vas  defeated  and 
killed  by  Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  After  this  he  entirely  reduced  the 
counties  of  Cumherland  and  Westmoreland,  which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded 
to  him  by  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  affairs  were  at  that  period  anything 
but  prosperous.  Gregory  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Irish,  to  support 
Donach,  an  Irish  prince,  against  two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  first  en- 
gagement after  his  landing  in  Ireland  proved  fatal  to  Brian,  one  of  these 
chiettains,  and  he  then  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to 
Dublin  he  was  opposed  by  a  chieftain  named  Corneil,  who  shared  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Brian.  Gregory  then  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prince  he  came  to  assist,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged  them  to 
swear  that  they  would  never  admit  into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an 
Englishman  without  his  consent-  Havin°  placed  garrisons  in  the  strong' 
est  fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  899. 

Donald  III.,  tbe  son  of  Constantine,  succeeded  Gregory;  but  his  reign 
was  short;  for,  having  marched  against  a  body  of  marauders,  who  had  in- 
vaded  and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Ross,  and  subdued  them, 
he  soon  after  died,  a.  d.  903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  III.,  the 
son  of  Eth,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  whose  reign  was,  that  he  enter- 
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ed  into  alliance  witli  ihe  Danes  against  the  English.  This,  ho  we  et 
lasted  but  two  years-  As  soon  as  ConstanEine  had  concluded  Ihe  treatj 
with  ihe  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
Malcolm,  prince  of  the  southern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  valour,  but,  neglecting  the  necessary  caution,  his  army  wa» 
signally  defeated,  and  ho  himself  severely  wounded.  In  consequence  of 
this  disaster,  Constantine  was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, Edward  the  Elder,  for  the  possessions  he  had  to  the  southward  of 
the  Scottish  boundary. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  northern  Danes 
were  encouraged  by  some  conspiracies  formed. against  that  monarch,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  their  success  was  such,  that  Athelstan  thought 

E roper  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sithric,  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give 
iin  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not  long  survii'e  the 
nuptials ;  and  his  son  Gutnred,  endeavouring  to  throw  olf  the  English 
yoke,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  event  caused 
a,  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English,  which  in  the  year 
93S  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irish,  Cum- 
briaus,  and  Danes,  were  leagued  against  the  EngUsh.  The  Scots  were 
commanded  by  their  king,  Constantine  ;  the  Irish  by  Anlaf,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  the  Danish  prince ;  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign ;  and 
the  Danes  bj  Froda.  The  generals  of  Atheistaa  were  Edmund,  his  brother, 
and  Turketil,  his  favourite.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  confed- 
erates were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  southward 
of  the  Forth,  and  Constantine,  quite  dispirited  with  his  misfortune,  re- 
signed the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Cutdees 
at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  died  in  943. 

The  reigns  of  Malcolm,  Indulfus,  Duffus;  and  Cullen,  present  nothing 
worthy  of  comment ;  but  a  remarkable  revolution  look  place  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  III.,  who  succeeded  Cullen,  a.  n.  970.  This  prince  com- 
menced his  reign  by  relieving  the  lovver  classes  from  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  nobility,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Without 
stating  his  reasons,  he  ordered  the  barons  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark, 
where  he  had  provided  an  armed  host  to  take  such  of  them  into  custody 
as  he  knew  to  be  notorious  offenders,  and  on  the  charges  being  substan- 
tiated, they  were  compelled  to  make  restitution,  or  were  punished  in  pro- 
Sortion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  offences.  In  this  reign  the  Danes,  who 
ad  previously  been  making  attempts  to  invade  England,  landed  at  Mon- 
trose, and  laid  waste  the  country  around.  Kenneth  finding  that  they 
were  making  rapid  progress  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  then  besieging 
Perth,  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  pounds 
in  silver,  or  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiem 
who  served  in  his  army,  provided  they  slionld  be  victorious  ;  but,  notwith 
standing  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  so  desperately, 
that  Kenneth's  army  must  have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives 
been  stopped  by  a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  retainers,  who 
were  only  armed  with  rustic  weapons.  The  fight  was  now  renewed  with 
such  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  wholly  de- 
feated; and  after  the  battle  the  king  rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of 
Brrol,  in  the  caroe  of  Gowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an 
armorial  bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic  weapons  with  which  they  had 
achieved  this  illustrious  exploit.  Kenneth,  at  length,  in  994,  met  his 
death  by  murder,  at  the  instigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenelia,  whose  son 
he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  The  throne  was  then  seized  by  an 
OBurper,  named  Constantine,  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a  reign  of  a 
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year  and  a  half,  was  succeeded  by  Grime,  the  grandson  of  Kin^  Duffus 
snd  he  again  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  KeiineLh. 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Malcolm  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  England ;  and  proved 
go  snccessfnl  against  the  Danes  in  that  country,  that  Sweyn,  their  king, 
resolved  to  direct  his  n'hole  force  against  him  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
In  conjunction  with  Duncan,  prince  of  Cumberland,  who  on  this  occasion 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sweyn,  Malcolm  sustained  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  was  himself  desperately  wounded.  So  elated  were  the  Danes  by  this 
victory,  that  they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  make 
Scotland  their  future  home.  Towns  and  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  Scots  were  everywhere  treated  as  a  conquered  people ;  but  thej 
afterwards  met  with  a  severe  check,  which  they  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  sending  for  reinforcements  from  both  England  and  Norway.  Their 
fleets  soon  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  they  effected  a  landing  at  Redhead, 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  castle  of  Brechin  was  first  besieged ;  but 
meeting  with  a  stout  resistance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church  in 
ashes.  Malcolm,  in  the  meantime,  was  at  hand  .with  his  army,  and 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Barr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  both 
parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland.  The  action  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  but  was  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success  to  the 
Scots.  Sweyn  was  not,  however,  so  discouraged, but  that  he  sent  his  son 
Canute,  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  o( 
that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared ;  and  though  the  Danes  were,  upon  the  whole,  successful  in 
the  great  battle  which  followed,  they  were  so  much  reduced  that  they 
willingly  concluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz:  that  the  Danes 
should  immediately  leave  Scotland ;  that  as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn 
lived,  neither  of  Ihem  should  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's 
enemies,  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  should  be  get 
apart  and  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  But  glorious  as  the  war^ 
like  exploits  of  Malcolm  bad  been,  he  is  said  to  have  stained  the  Ifiltei 
part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  and  oppression  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eiglilyi 
after  having  reigned  thirty  years,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Duncan  I.,  a  grandson  of  Malcolm,  succeeded  him  in  1034  ;  he  had  also 
another  grandson,  the  celebrated  Macbeth,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Dun- 
can's reign  signalized  himself  in  quelling  a  formidable  insurrection,  but 
who  subsequently,  afler  having  done  much  in  expelling  the  Danish 
marauders,  murdered  the  king,  and  usurped,  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  o( 
Malcolm,  the  rightful  son  and  heir  of  Duncan. 

For  some  time  Macbeth  governed  with  moderation,  but  his  tyrannical 
nature  was  afterwards  shown  in  almost  every  act.  He  caused  Banquo, 
the  most  powerful  thane  in  Scotland,  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  and 
intended  that  his  son  Fleance  should  share  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  made 
his  escape  to  Wales.  Nest  to  Banquo  the  most  powerful  of  his  subjects 
was  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife ;  for  which  reason  Macbeth  plotted  hie 
destruction ;  but  on  Macduff  seeking  refuge  in  Plngland,  the  tyrant  cruelly 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  infant  children,  and  sequestered  his  estate.  The 
mjured  Macduff  vowed  revenge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to 
dethrone  the  traitorous  usurper.  With  their  united  forces  they  gave 
Macbeth  battle  ;  and,  being  defeated,  he  retreated  to  the  most  inaccessible 
places  in  the  Highlands,  where  for  two  years  he  continued  to  flefend  him- 
self againstall  whodaredto  opposebim.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mal- 
colm, was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  Macbeth  peuslied  in  a  con- 
flict with  Macduff. 

A.  D.  1057 .^Malcolm  III.  being'  now  established  oi.  the  throne,  com- 
menced his  reign  by  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  services,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  family  some  distingu'.shed  hotioi-ra     The  conquest  of 
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England  by  William  of  Normandy  involved  Malcolm,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Saxons,  in  many  fierce  wars.  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  found  an  asylum  in  Scot- 
land. Malcolm  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  fugitive  prince,  ityho  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  degree  of  refinement  into  her  court  remarkable 
for  that  time,  and  to  have  coitlributed  to  soften  the  rude  manners  of  the 
people.  Malcolm  twice  invaded  England  with  success;  but  William, 
having  collected  a  great  army,  in  his  turn  invaded  Scotland,  and  compelled 
Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  within  what  was 
accounted  the  English  territory.  This  was,  as  the  reader  has  been  else- 
where informed,  an  ancient  feudal  practice,  common  at  the  period  ;  though 
in  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scottish  monarchs  held  their 
whole  kingdom  on  this  tenure.  On  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  been 
induced  to. seek  his  assistance  a  second  time,  when  William  II.,  surnamed 
Eufus.  ascended  the  English  throne.  After  several  negotiations  between 
Malcolm,  Rufus,  and  Edgar,  it  was  agreed  that  the  kins  of  England  should 
restore  to  Malcolm  all  his  southern  possessions,  for  which  he  should  pay 
the  same  homage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  ttie  Conqueror ;  that 
he  should  restore  to  Malcolm  twelve  disputed  manors,  and  give  him  like- 
wise thirteen  marks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  all  his  En- 
glish estates,  William,  however,  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, and  applied  himself  to  the  fortification  of  his  northern  boundaries, 
especially  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years 
before.  This  place  lay  within  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  and  he 
complained  01  William's  proceedings,  as  a  breach  of  the  late  treaty. 
Anotiier  war  was  the  natural  consequence;  and  the  Scottish  king,  with 
his  eldest  son,  were  killed  in  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
k  D.  1093. 

Though  Malcolm  left  male  heirs,  yet-  his  throne  was  usurped,  first  by 
his  brother  Donald  Bane,  and  afterwards  by  Duncan,  his  natural  son.  By 
the  interposition  of  the  king  of  England,  however,  Edgar,  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  After  a  reign  distinguish- 
ed by  no  remarkable  event,  Edgar  died  in  1107,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Fierce,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  But  though  impetuous,  he  was  severely  just,  ana  rendered  him- 
self chefiy  remarkable  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  adtninisfration  oi 
justice  and  redress  of  wrong.  A.  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  ol 
this  good  king  was  dissipated  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures ;  and  after 
assisting  Henrj^  I.  of  England  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  he  died  in  UH4. 
Having  left  no  issue,  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  David,  his  younger 
brother,  commonly  called  St.  David,  on  account  of  his  great  piety  and 
excessive  liberality  to  the  church  and  clergy.  David  interested  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  England,  espousing  Ihe  cause  of  Maud  against 
Stephen,  In  several  engagements  he  was  successful,  but  was  in  others 
defeated,  and  found  himself  unable  effectually  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
undertaken.     He  died  in  II53,  atid  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV.,  a 

Erince  of  a  weak  body,  and  no  less  feeble  mind,  who,  dying  in  1165",  left 
is  crown  to  his  brother  William. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  William  recovered  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  relinquished  1^ 
Btalcolm;  hut  Afterwards  leading  an  army  into  England,  and  conducting 
himself  with  too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  surprise,  and  de- 
tained in  captivity,  till,  in  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  consented  to 
declare  himself  a  vassal  of  England,  and  to  do  homage  forhis  whole  king- 
dom. Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  however,  who  succeeded  Henry,  remitted 
the  oppressive  terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to  be  an  independent  Idng- 
ik>m  i  a  measure  to  which  he  was  induced  partly  by  the  injustice  of  the 
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claim  itself,  and  parlly  by  his  wish  of  rendering' the  Scots  his  fneads 
during^  an  expedition  he  was  about  la  undertake  in  Palestine-  William 
Rhowed  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  independence,  by  con* 
linuing  a  faithful  ally  of  the  English  till  his  death,  in  1214. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  IL,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
He  took  the  side  of  the  Eng-lish  barons  in  their  contentions  with  John 
iheir  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  prince 
and  maintained  with  steadiness  and  spirit  the  independency  of  his  crown 
abroad,  and  the  authority  of  his  government  at  home.  At  his  death,  in 
1349,  he  was  succeded  by  his  eon,  Alexander,  a  child  of  eight  years  oi 
age,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at  Scone  as  Alexander  III.  Having 
been  betrothed,  when  an  infant,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  York  in  1251,  and  he  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
his  English  possessions.  The  latter  monarch  demanded  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  the  young  prince  replied  with  spirit,  that  he  came 
to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  state  affairs, 
and  that  he  would  not  take  so  important  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  national  cooncil.  One  of  the  principal  events  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  the  battle  of  Largs.  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  having  collected  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  sailed  towards  Scotland  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  a.  d.  1263,  with  a  view  to  recover  such  of  the  western  isles  as 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his.  crown,  but  which  had  been  wrested  from  it 
by  the  Scots.  He  riiade  himself  master  of  Arran  and  Bute,  and  after- 
wards landed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Alexander  attacked  him  at  Largs, 
where,  after  a  fierce  contest,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  Scots,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  either  in  the  action  or  the  pur- 
suit. Haco  reached  the  Orkneys,  but  soon  afterwards  died,  as  is  said,  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged  by  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  rights  to  t)ie  Western 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  fur  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  a  quit-rent  of  one  hundred 
marks,  yearly ;  a.  d.  1366.  The  Norwegians  still  retained  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands.  From  this  period,  Alexander  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  church  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  in  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy.  His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  and  his  death  was, 
in  its  consequences,  a  serious  calamity  to  Scotland.  While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  ali^ng  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  his  horse  started,  and  he 
was  thrown  over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot, 

A.  D.  1286. — Alexander's  children  had  all  died  before  him.  His  daughter 
Margaret  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  died,  leaving  issue  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  usually  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  now  un- 
doubted heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  about  three  weeks  after  Alexander's  death.  The 
same  convention  appointed  a  regency  of  six  noblemen  during  the  absence 
of  the  young  queen.  These  regents  for  some  time  acted  with  wisdom 
and  unanimity ;  but  two  of  them  dying,  dissensions  arose  among  the  re- 
maining four,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  apprehensive  for  the  interests  oi 
his  daughter,  applied  to  Edward,  king  of  England,  for  his  assistance  and 
protection.  Edward  had  already  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two 
fiingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  unfortunately  died  at  Orkney,  on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  nation  was  struck  with  grief  and  consternation  in  beholding  Ihe  extinc- 
tion of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
bravery  and  wisdom,  and  in  anticipating  the  miseries  of  a  contested  suc- 

The  line  of  Alexander's  descendants  being  thus  extinguished,  the  right 
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af  succession  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
third  eon  of  David  I.     Among  these,  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Eiilioi  ap 

Biared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.  Biuce  was  tlie  son  of  Isabel,  earl 
avid'g  second  daughter ;  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  IMargaret,  the  eldest 
daugiiter.  Although  the  riglit  was  incontestable  in  Baliol,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  favoured  Bruce ;  eacli  was  supported  by  a  powerful  iaction, 
and  ariiiE  alone,  it  was  feared,  must  decide  the  dispute.  la  order  to 
avoid  die  threatened  miseries  of  civil  war,  Edward  I.,  king  of  Eng'laud, 
was  ohosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree 
This  measure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
Edward  was  artful,  brave,  and  enterprising.  The  anarchy  which  pre' 
vailed  in  Scotland  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then  to  subject  the  king- 
dom. Under  the  authority  of  an  umpire,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottish 
barons  to  Norham ;  and  having  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotlandtobeafiefof  the  crowaof  England, 
and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Edward  now  de- 
manded possession  of  the  kiugdoii),  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  whose  righb  should  be  found  preferable ;  and  such  was  the  pusillin- 
imity  of  the  nobles,  and  the  impatience  of  liie  competitors,  that  both  as- 
d  t  1  ■  d  and  d  Gib  t  d'Umpfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  the 
w  d  r  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the  ene- 

E       rd  fl  d    gBaliolhad  the  best  right,  and  was  the 
p    iters,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
B  hi        f  the  vassal  of  England.    Edward  now 

ully  established  in  Scotland,  and  be^an 
w     ssals,  however,  bore  the  yoke  with  tm- 
p  iness,  the  humble  spirit  of  Baliol  began 

no  further  use  for  such apageant  king, 
d  attempted  to  seize  il,  as  having,  fallen 

S  patriot,  now  first  made  his  appearance, 

and  almost  singly  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
his  courage,  although  for  a  time  it  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
could  not  save  them  from  the  power  of  the  English  king.  He  had  lived 
a  free  man,  and  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die  ;  but  the  season  of  resist^ 
aiico  was  passed.  He  at  length  fell  into  Edward's  hands,  was  arraigned 
at  Westminster  as  3,  traitor,  aud  an  ignominious  death  was  the  reward  of 
his  unexampled  bravery.  Kobert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor 
of  Baliol,  then  came  forward,  to  assert  his  own  rights  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  many 
battles  were  fought  with  the  English.  The  Scots,  though  often  van- 
quished, were  not  subdued  ;  the  prudent  conduct  of  Bruce,  aided  by  the 
national  enthusiasm,  baffled  the  repeat- d  efforts  of  Edward ;  and,  although 
the  war  continued,  with  little  intertiission,  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  fhossessijii  of  Scotland, 

But  wbile  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  contend- 
ing nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  tlii^  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;  and  both  ap- 
pealed to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced, in  their  own  favour, 
such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and 
memorials  addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the  common  judge  of  all 
Christian  princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  British 
history,  the  partial  testimony  of  ignorant  chroniclers,  suppositions,  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the 
aovereignty  of  Scotland!  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  monarchs 
for  their  lands  in  England  is  preposterously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjeu 
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tion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Ill-founded,  however,  as  (heir  right  was,  Iho 
English  did  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quarrels  between 
the  Vwo  kingdoms,  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. To  this  we  must  impute  the  fierce  and  implacable  haired  to  each 
oilier,  which  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  excited, 
not  only  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hoslUities,  and  reciprocal 
mjuries,  but  the  English  considered.the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed 
to  rebel,  and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as-  usurpers 
who  aimed  at  enslaving  their  country. 

A.  D.  1336. — Robert  Bruce  began  to  reign  in  1306,  and  no  prince  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles.  Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them,  in  return,  the 
.ands  of  the  vanquished.  Robert  died  in  1399,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  David.  He  had  been  an  exile  in  France,  and  afterwards  a  prisoner 
in  England,  and  being  involved  in  continental  war  with  Edward  III.  ol 
England,  had  not  time  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom 
Ele  died  without  children  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Stuart 


CHAPTER  II. 


A.  D.  1371.--Thb  reign  of  Robert  11.  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart) 
IS  replete  with  accounts  of  skirmishes  and  inroads,  bu  of  e  y  1  le  o 
sequence  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Hediedin  1390  and  wa  c 
ceeded  by  Robert  III.,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  s  kly  o 
tion,  and  very  unlit  to  check  the  growing  power  of  h  ma  I  ba  on 
Robert  died  in  1406,  and  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  yea  s  took  place 
owing  to  James,  his  successor,  being  a  prisoner  in  Et  gland 

A.  D.  1424.— The  English  had  unjustly  detained  the  he  of  the  b  ott  ah 
throne,  but  they  certainly  made  some  amends  for  the  njus  e  1  y  the 
care  they  took  in  his  education.  During  his  long  res  den  e  n  E  gland 
■he  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  a  mo  e  advan  ed 
state,  and  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  wh  h  st  11  adhe  ed  to 
it  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  saw  there  nobles  great,  but  not  independent , 
a  king  powerful,  tbgugh  far  from  absolute  ;  he  saw  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  government,  wise  I^ws  enacted,  and  a  nation  flourishing  and  hap- 
py, because  all  ranks  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  which  presented  to  him  a  very  different 
scene.  The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  rev- 
enue^ of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  ahenated.  The  license  of  many 
yeara'had  rendered  the  nobles  indSpendent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed; 
the  weak  were  opposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  the  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor  felt  for  the 
people. 

James  was  too  wise  to  employ  open  force  lo  correct  such  rooted  evils ; 
neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He  applied  the  gentler 
remedy  of  laws  and  statutes,  tending  visibly  to  re-establish  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  these  blessings  to  the  people,  he  discovered  his  i]i- 
lention  to  recover  those  possessionsof  which  the  crown  had  been  unjustly 
deprived,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  an  act,  by  which  he  was  impow- 
ered  to  summon  such  oersons  as  had  obtained  crown-lands  during  the 
three  last  reigns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they  held  them.  As  ibis 
statute  threatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  another,  which  passed  in  a 
subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.    Bv  it  the 
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cagues  and  curabiiiatiorja  which  rendered  ttie  nobles  so  formidable  to  (tie 
crown,  were  declared  unlawful.  James  now  took  bolder  and  more  deei- 
Bive  steps.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  seized  his  cousin  Murdo, 
duke  of  Albatiy,  ajid  his  sons ;  the  earla  of  Dougias,  Lenox,  Angus,  March, 
and  above  twenty  others  of  ihe  first  rank,  who  appeared  restless  under  the 
new  statutes.  To  all  of  them,  however,  he  was  soon  after  reconoiled, 
except  Alhany  and  his  sons,  and  Lenox.  These  were  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  condemned.  Their  execution  struck  Ihe  whole  order  with  terror,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  ilieir  estates  added  considerably  to  the  possessions  of  the  ■ 
orown.  He  seized  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Strathern  upon 
different  pretexts,  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by  inheritance.  The  pa- 
tience and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king'  was  proceeding  so 
rapidly  in  aggrandizing  the  crown,  are  amazing.  The  only  obstruction 
he  met  with,  was  from  a  slight  insurrection,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Albany's 
youngest  son,  which  was  soon  suppressed.  Encouraged  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  had  advanced,  James  ventured  upon  a  measure  that  irrita- 
teil  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  The  father  of  George  Dunbar,  earl  of 
March,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  IIL  the  king's  father;  but  (hat 
crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  restored,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, during  the  confmement  of  James  in  England.  Under  the  pretext 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  James  declared  the  pardon  to  be  void. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other  right  than  what 
they  derived  from  grant  of  the  two  dukes  of  Albany.  Although  Dunbar 
was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  it  caused  great  alarm,  as  the  precedent 
might  be  extended.  Terror  and  discontent  spread  far  and  wide  upon  this 
discovery  of  (he  king's  intentions ;  the  common  danger  called  on  the 
whole  onier  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand,  before  they  were  strip 
ped  successively  of  their  acquisitions.  A  eonspiraoj'  was  formed  against 
the  king's  life  by  those  who  had  been  the  chief  sufierere  under  the  new 
laws,  and  the  first  intelligence  of  it  was  brought  to  him  while  he  lay  in  his 
camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  instantly  dismissed  his  nobles  and 
their  vassals,  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  near  Perth,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  most, 
cruel  manner,  in  1.437.  James  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and,  in 
general,  conducted  his  operalioiis  with  prudence ;  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  hated  by  the  nobles.  His  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  James  II.,  an  infant. 

A.  D.  1437.— Crichton,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  James  I.,  still  held 
the  reins  of  government.  He  did  not  relinquish  the  design  of  the  late  king 
for  humbling  the  nobility,  but  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  the 
same  sentiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect  slowly,  and 
by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crlchtou  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  natural 
to  Scotchmen.  William,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  llie  first  victim 
to  their  barbarous  policy.  He  was  decoyed  to  an  interview  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  there  murdered  with ,  his  brother.  Crichton,  however, 
gained  little  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  him  universally 
odious.  William,  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  and 
no  less  formidable  to  the  crown  than  his  predecessor ;  he  had  united 
agEtinst  his  sovereign  aimost  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  when  his  credulity 
led  him  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Re- 
lying on  the  king's  promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, and  having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  ventured 
to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James  urged  him  to  dissolve  that  danger- 
ous confederacy  into  which  he  had  entered  (  the  earl  obstinately  refused. 
■■If  you  will  not,"  said  Ihe  enraged  mo nwch,  drawing  his  dagger,  "this 
ball ;"  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart     This  filled  the  nation  with  astonish 
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ment-  The  eari's  vassals  ran  to  arms,  marched  lo  Stirline,  burnt  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accommodation,  boiv- 
ever,  ensued,  on  what  terras  is  not  known ;  but  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
the  new  earl'a  power  and  resenlnjenl,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  con- 
tinuance- Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  king's  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must, 
in  all  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas 
was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  as  his  troops  were 
impatiently  expecting  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  their  camp.  His  principal  officers,  now  convinced  of  his  want  o( 
genius  and  courage,  deserted  him;  and  he  was  soon  after  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  England.  The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so 
long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  secured  the  king  for  some  lime 
from  opposition,  and  the  royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled,  and  al 
mo  St.  absolute.  James  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  he  procured  the  consent  of  parliament  to  laws  more  advan-- 
ta^eous  to  the  prerogative,  and  more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  subsequent  mon- 
arch of  Scotland.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued 
the  plan  which  he  had  began  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  had  not  a  sud 
den  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst  near  him 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  prevented  his  progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage  to  perfect  it,  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability,  hare  been 
the  first  kingdom  in  Europe  which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A.  D.  1460. — James  HI.  succeeded  his  father  in  1460,  and  discovered  nc 
less  eagerness  than  his  father,  or  grandfather,  to  humble  the  nobility ;  but 
far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  or  address,  he  adopted  a  plan  ex- 
tremely impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous,  as  welt  as  his  end  trag- 
ical. James  feared  and  hated  his  nobles;  he  kept  them  at  an  unusua. 
distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  affection  upon  a  few 
jnean  persons.  Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  amused  himself  in  architecture,  music,  and  othei 
arts,  which  were  then  little  esteemed.  The  nobles  resented  this  conduct 
in  the  king,  and  combinations,  secret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  the 
usual  preparations  for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  resentment. 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensedagainst  James, 
who  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  entered  deeply  into  all  theircabals. 
The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Edinburgh 
castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  having  remonstrated  with  too  much  boldness,  il 
is  said,  was  murdered  by  the  king's  command.  Albany,  apprehensive  ol 
the  same  fate,  made  his  escape  out  of  ihe  castle,  and  reached  France. 
Jflmes'  attachment  to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odious  U> 
his  nobles,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  bis  brother,  he 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to 
swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  an- 
cient alliance  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to 
surrender  some  of  the  strongest  castles  and  most  valuiole  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  aid  which  the  duke  so  basely  purchased,  s).  the  pric<;  o( 
his  own  honour  and  the  independence  of  his  country  was  punctually 
granted  him,  and  Richard,  d use  of  Gloucester  with  a  ,i;*ei'ful  atmv 
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conducted  niin  towards  Scotland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  ii 
induced  James  lo  ask  the  assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long 
treated  with  contempt.  They  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  their  king  and  country  agiainsl  al!  invaders,  and  toolt  the 
lield  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  their  followers ;  bnt  it  was  evident  al 
the  same  time  that  they  were  animated  by  a  stronger  desire  to  redress 
their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fixed  deter 
minationjofpunishing  those  favourites  whose  insolence  had  become  in- 
tolerable. This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder.  Hav- 
ing previously  concerted  their  plan,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and 
Lauder,  followed  by  almost  aU  the  barons  of  note  in  tne  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  king,  seized  every  one  therein,  except  Ram  ■ 
say,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  arms,  and  hanged  them  immediately 
over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who  had  engrossed 
the  king's  favour,  were  Cochran,  a  mason,  Hommil,  a  tailor,  Leonard,  a 
smith,  Rogers,  a  musician,  and  Torlifan,  a  fencing-master.  Having  no 
reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  command,  James  dismiss- 
ed it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castie  of  Edinburgh.  At  length  Albany 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  his  favourites,  and  Albany,  again  dis- 
gusted, retired  to  his  caalle  at  Dunbar,  and  renewed  his  former  confed- 
eracy with  Edward.  The  death  of  Edward,  soon  after,  blasted  his  hopes 
of  reigning  in  Scotland.  He  fled  first  to  England,  and  then  to  France, 
and  from  that  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  alFairs  of  his  native  country. 
Grown  fonder  of  retirement  than  ever,  and  sunk  into  indolence  or  auper- 
Blilion,  James  suffered  his  whole  authority  to  devolve  upon  his  favourites. 
The  nobles  flew  to  arms,  and  obliged  or  persuaded  the  duke  of  Rothsay, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  a  yonth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head ;  and 
they  then  openly  declared  their  intention  of  depriving  James  of  the  crown. 
Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his  relireraent,  took  the  field,  and 
encountered  them  at  Bannockburn ;  but  his  army  was  soon  routed,  and  he 
was  slain  in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
to  favourites,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole 
conduct.  Many  of  those  who  acted  against  James,  being  fearful  of  the 
terrors  of  excommnnication  for  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  king,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  their 
loyalty  and  duty  towards  the  son.  They  placed  him  instantly  on  the 
throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority 
*.  n.  1498.— James  IV.  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  year  14S8. 
He  was  naturally  generons  and  brave ;  loved  magnificence,  and  delighted 
in  arms.  Indeed,  so  well  suited  was  he  for  those  over  whom  he  ruled, 
that  during  his  reign  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  nobles 
seemed  almost  to  have  entirely  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  his  court;  and  their  power  he 
considered  as  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
himself.  This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  duty  and  affection  on  theirs ; 
and  in  his  war  with  England  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  beloved  by 
his  nobles  is  able  to  perform.  Through  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  rather 
than  from  any  prospect  of  national  advantage,  he  declared  war  against 
England,  and  was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  an- 
cestors had  led  into  England.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  [see  "Eng- 
land,'' vol  I.]  gained  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  James,  and  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  served  to  humble  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  more  than  all 
the  premeditated  attacks  of  the  preceding  kings.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
.ords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  a  great  number  of  barons,  fell 
with  the  king. 


.  1517. — James  V.  succeeded  his  father  when  oni' 


The  oflice  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Albanv 
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n  of  geiiuiB  and  eiiterprize,  a  native  of  France.    A  stranger  to  tlie 

lers,  the  laws  and  the  language  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 

called  to  rule,  he  acted  rather  as  a  viceroy  of  the  French  king,  than  the 
governor  of  Scotland.  When  James  had  attained  his  thirteenth  year, 
Albany  retired  to  France ;  and  Ihe  nohles  agreed  that  the  king  should  as- 
sume the  government,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  counsellors,  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  soon  got  the  whole  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  earl's  spies  and 
confidants,  who  closely  watched  his  motions ;  he,  however,  ehided  all 
their  vigilance,  and,  escaping  from  Falkland,  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  residence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  the  only  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  bands  of  the  Douglasses.  The  nobles 
soon  appeared  at  Stirling,  and  the  court  of  James  was  presently  filled  by 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  In  a  parUament  held  soon  after,  Angus 
and  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  fiy  to  Eng 
land  for  refuge.  James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  hut  the  authority  Oi 
a  king.  His  understanding  was  good,  and  his  person  graceful;  but  his 
education  had  been  neglected.  He,  however,  formed  a  plan  for  humbling 
the  power  of  the  nobies,  more  profound  and  more  systematic  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  The  Scottish  raonarchs  had  the  sole  right  of  nomination 
to  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  and  James  naturally  concluded,  that 
men  who  expected  preferment  from  his  favour,  would  be  willing  to  merit 
it  by  promoting  his  designs.  Happily  for  him,  the  nobles  had  not  yet  re- 
covered the  blow  which  fell  on  their  order  at  Flodden,  and  James  treated 
them  with  coldness  and  reserve.  Those  oiRces  which,  from  long  posses 
sioQ,  they  considered  as  appropriated  to  their  order,  were  bestowed  on 
ecclesiastics,  who  alone  possessed  his  confidence,  together  with  a  few 
gentlemen  of  inferior  rank.  These  ministers  were  chosen  with  judgment ; 
and  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  man  of  superior  genius.  However,  a  false 
step  which  they  took,  presented  to  the  nobles  an  advantage  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  uni":le  to  James,  proposed  a  personal  interview 
with  him  at  York,  with  a  view  lo  induce  him  to  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  pope;  and  James  accepteil  the  invitation.  Sy  fhe  persuasion  of 
his  ministers,  however,  James  bioke  his  agreemeni  with  Henry,  who,  in 
expectation  of  meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York  ;  and  that  haughty 
monarch  resented  the  aflTront,  by  declaring  war  against  Scotland.  James 
was  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions. At  his  command  they  assembled  their  followers,  it  is  true,  but 
with  the  same  dispositions  which  had  animated  their  ancestors  in  the  reign 
of  James  Illi  The  kmg,  perceiving  their  designs,  disbanded  the  army, 
and  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Impatience,  indignation,  and 
resentment  against  the  nobles,  filled  his  bosom  by  turns.  He  became 
pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  In  order  to  revive  his  spirits,  an  inroad  on 
the  western  border  was  concerted  by  his  minister,  who  prevailed  upon  the 
barons  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  were 
thought  necessary,  and  to  enter  England.  But  nothing  could  remove  the 
king's  aversion  to  his  nobility,  or  diminish  his  jealousy  of  their  power. 
He  would  not  even  trust  them  with  the  command  of  the  forces  which  iliey 
bad  assembled,  but  appointed  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  to  that  post, 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  Sinclair  no  sooner  appeared  to  take  upon  him 
the  dignity  conferred,  than  an  universal  mutiny  took  place  in  the  army. 
Five  hundred  English,  who  happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  disorder,  attacked  the  Scots ;  when  hatred  to  the  king,  and 
contempt  for  his  general,  produced  an  effect  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  history.  Ten  thousand  men  fled  before  an  army  so  vastly  inferior, 
without  striking  a  Mow.  About  thirty  were  killed,  above  a  thou6af;d  wei  c 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  them  oi;e  hundreii  and  sixty  persons  ot"  cou/'j 
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tion.  The  small  number  of  the  English  prevented  Iheir  taking  more  pris- 
pnera.  As  sooner  as  this  affair  reached  the  king,  all  the  violent  passions 
which  are  ihe  enemies  of  life  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  (he  detpest  melancholy 
and  despair  succeeded  to  the  furious  transports  of  his  rage.  Death  I'e- 
lieved  him  from  his  anxiety ;  bui  whether  from  the  diseases  of  hia  mind) 
or  by  poison,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  It  took  place  in  December, 
1542. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A.  D.  1543. — Maby,  only  child  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who  was 
bora  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
The  situation  in  which  he  left  (he  kingdom,  and  the  perils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  lengthened  regency,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 
prospect  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reign.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  considered  aa  prime  minister,  was  the  first  that 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  regent ;  in  support  of  Iiis  pretensions,  he  pro- 
duced a  will,  which  ho  himself  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  king, 
and,  without  any  other  right,  instantly  assufned  the  title  of  regent.  He 
hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  (he  clergy,  the  countenance  of  Francf,  the 
connivance  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  support  of  the  whole  popish 
faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had  seized  on  by  fraud.  But  Beatqn  had 
enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.  James  Hamjlton, 
ean  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  qneen,  was  called  forth,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  office ;  and  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  proclaimed  him  regent. 
Arran  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  with  England,  which  gave  rise  to  events  of  the  most 
fatal  consequence  to  himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.  This  negotiation  em- 
braced a  proposal  from  Henry,  of  the  marriage  of  Edward,  his  only  son, 
with  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  All  those  who  feared  the  cardinal,  or 
who  desired  a  change  in  religion,  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
that  would  afford  protection  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
welt  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage  of  that  powerful  and  haughty 
prelate.  The  designs  which  Henry  had  formed  upon  Scotland,  were  ob- 
vious from  the  marriage  which  he  bad  proposed,  and  he  had  not  dexterity 
enough  to  disguise  them.  He  demanded  that  the  young  queen  should  be 
put  under  his  care,  and  (he  government  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  his  hand« 
during  her  minority.  The  Scotch  parliament  consented  to  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  cnore  equal.  The  Scola 
agreed  to  send  their  sovereign  into  England  as  soon  as  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  ten  years,  and  to  deliver  six  persons  of  the  £rst  rank,  to  be 
kepi  as  hostages  by  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at  bis  court.  On  the 
side  of  Henry,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should  continue  to  reside  ia 
Scotland,  and  himself  remain  excludecf  from  any  share  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  The  cardinal  complained  loudly  that  the  regent  had  be 
trayed  the  kingdom  to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  hon 
our  to  his  own  ambition ;  he  lamented  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom  consent- 
iiig  to  its  own  servitude,  and  descending  into  the  ignominious  station  of  a 
provir.ce,  and  in  one  hour,  by  (he  weakness  or  treachery  of  one  man,  sur- 
rendering everything  for  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  struggled  and 
fought  during  so  many  ages.  These  remonstrances  of  the  cardinal  were 
not  without  effect,  and  the  whole  nation  declared  against  the  allaince  which 
bad  been  concluded.  Argyll,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  other  powerful 
barons,  declared  openly  against  the  alliance  with  England ;  by  their  »» 
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■iitance  tlie  cardinal  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  young  qneen  and  hoi 
mother. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1543,  the  regent  ratified  ihe  treaty  with  Henry^ 
and  proclaimed  the  cardinal,  who  Bttll  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to 
hi«  country.  Oq  the  3d  of  September,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  at  Callandar,  where  he  nol 
only  renounced  the  friendship  of  England,  and  declared  for  the  interests 
of  France,  but  also  changed  his  sentiments  concerning  religion,  and  pub- 
licly renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  the  Franciscan  church  a 
Sterling.  The  cardinal  was  now  in  possession  of  everything  hie  ambition 
could  desire,  and  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  regent,  without  the  envy 
and  opprobrium  attached  to  the  name.  Henry  VIII.  was  not  of  a  lemper 
to  bear  tamely  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  both  by  the 
regent  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  determined  on  invading  that 
country.  The  earl  of  Hertford  had  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  enterprise,  and  landed  it,  without  opposition,  a  few  miles  above  Leith. 
He  marched  directly  for  Edinburgh,  which  city  he  entered  May  3d,  1544. 
After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  he  set  flre  to  both  these  towns; 
then  putting  his  booty  on  board  the  fleet,  reached  the  English  borders  in 
safety.  Peace  followed  soon  after;  but  Cardinal  Beaton  had  previously 
.  been  murdered  by  the  means  of  N6rman  Leslie,  eldest  sQn  of  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal  h*ad  treated  not  only  with  injustice,  put  con- 
tempt. The  prelate  resided  at  that  time  in  the  eastle  of  St.  Andi^w's, 
which  he  haa  fortified  at  a  great  expense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age, 
had  rwidered  it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his 
devojIJon,  and  the  neighbouring  country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
■ituation  Leslie,  with  fifteen  others,  undertook  to  surpnse  his  castle,  and 
assassinate  htm ;  and  their  success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt. May  20th,  1546,  early  in  the  morning,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  which  was  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortiUcalions;  and  having  placed  sentries 
at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  domestics  one 
by  one,  and  turning  them  out-of  the  caatle,  they  murdered  him  without 
offering  violence  to  any  other  person,  thereby  delivering  their  country 
from  a  man  whose  pride  was  insupportable,  and  whose  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning were  great  checks  to  the  reformation.  The  death  of  Beaton  was 
fatal  to  Ihe  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
regent  threatened  vengeance,  but  the  threat  was  as  impotent  as  it  was 
unwise.  The  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  happened  January  28lh,  1547, 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators,  by  whom  they  were  supported  both 
with  money  and  provisions.  Henry  II.  of  France,  sent  powerful  succours 
to  the  regent,  under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi ;  and  the  conspirators, 
after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered,  with  the  assurance  of  their  lives,  and 
wore  sent  prisoners  to  France.  The  castle,  the  monument  of  Beaton's 
power  and  vanity,  was  demolished  in  obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which 
denounces  its  anathemas  even  against  the  house  in  which  the  Sacred  blood 
)f  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  it  lo  be  laid  in  ashes. 

Edward  VI.  was  now  king  of  England;  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  entered  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  eighteen  thousand  men ;  at  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  sistj  ships 
appeared  on  the  coasi,  to  second  his  land  forces.  The  Scots  had  for 
some  time  seen  this  storm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Thejr 
army  was  almost  double  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  a  rising  ground  above  Musselbutg,  not  far  froiji  the  banks  of 
the  Esk.  Confident  of  success,  they  attacked  the  English,  under  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  near  Pinkey,  September  10th,  1547,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  impetuous  haste,  routed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Th« 
tncouiiter  in  the  field  was  not  long,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  iomp 
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nme,  and  to  a  great  distance  ;  tbe  three  ro^.d?  bv  whioli  tlis  Scots  fled, 
were  strewed  with  speara,  swords,  and  largels,  xid  covered  with  thi« 
bodies  of  the  slain.  More  than  ten  tbousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  o; 
the  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  seen.  A  Tew  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
among  them  sooie  persons  of  liistincuon. 

A.  D- 1548- — 'I'he  Scottish  nobles  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
queen  dowager  in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment 
against  Eiiglaiid,  voluntarily  proposed  to  Henry  U.  of  France,  a  marriage 
of  their  young  queen,  only  six  years  old,  wiih  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  li.,  and  lo  send  her  to  hia  court  for  education,  Henry  without 
hesitation  accepted  these  offers,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquisition.  On  the  15ih  of  June,  1548,  tbe  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  parliament  assembled  in  the  camp  before  Haddington  ;  and  Mary 
was  immediately  sent  to  Prance,  at  that  time  notoriously  the  most  cor- 
rupt court  in  Europe.  Here  she  acquired  every  accomplishment  that 
could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes  as  a  queen.  Peace  ^was 
soon  afterwards  made  with  England ;  and  both  the  British  and  Scottish 
nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy  quarrel,  while  France  obtained  a  de- 
cided advantage.  The  reformation,  however,  gained  ground.  At  this 
lime  appeared  the  famous  John  Knox,  a  man  whose  natural  intrepidity  of 
mind  placed  him  far  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  miuistry  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1547,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  popular  eloquence.  He  was  patronized  by  the  conspirators  while 
they  kept  possession  of  (he  castle,  which  be  had  made  the  place  of  his 
abode.  At  this  time  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  aspired  to  the 
office  of  regent.  She  had  already  nearly  engrossed  tbe  administration  of 
affairb  into  her  bands.  Her  designs  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  reflnement ;  her  brothers  entered  warmly 
into  the  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  queen-dowager  visited  France  in  1550;  from  thence  over- 
urci:*  were  made  to  the  regent  to  resign  his  situation  in  her  favour,  which 
.he  king  of  France  enforced,  by  an  artful  admixture  of  threats  and 
promises;  so  that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  power,  which  he 
formally  laid  down  in  1554,  and  the  parliament  raised  inary  of  Guise  to 
that  dignity.  Thus  was  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  advanced  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  Scotland  [ 

A.  D- 1558. — On  the  14ih  of  April,  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  took 
place  with  the  dauphin  Francis,  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland  sent  eight 
of  its  members  to  represent  their  whole  body  at  the  nuptifils.  In  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  the  dauphin  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  kiiig'of 
Scotland  as  an  honorary  title.  The  French  king,  however,  soon  after  in- 
sisted that  the  dauphin's  title  shoil.abe  publicly  recognized,  and  all  tbe 
right  appertaining  to  the  husband  of  a'  queen  should  be  vested  in  his  per- 
son, upon  which  the  Scotch  parliament,  (Nov.  29),  passed  an  act  confer- 
ring the  crown  matrimonial  on  the  dauphin.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  and; 
James  Stuatt,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  crawib 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  the  dauphin.  But  from  this  (hey  were 
diverted  by  the  part  they  were  caJled  upon  to  act  in  a  more  interesting 
scene,  which  now  began  to  open.  The  bigoted  Queen  Mary,  of  Bngland, 
whose  .religious  persecutions  had  earned  for  her  a  still  more  offensive 
oame,  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558 ;  and  Elizabeth,  bergister,  took 
twssession  of  the  English  throne.  In  order  to  gratify  the  arbitrary 
caprice  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  as  well  as  her  predecessor,  Mary,  had  been 
declared  illegitimale  by  the  parliament ;  but  in  his  last  will  he  declared 
'bem  tbe  succeesora  on  the  throne  to  their  brother  Edward  ;  at  lite  same 
time  passing  by  the  posterity  of  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
'-'    ---'"- -jng  the  line  of  succession  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  oi 
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Suffolk.  Rome  trembled  for  the  catholic  faith  under  a  queen  of  sucfc 
abihties  as  Elizabeth  was  known  to  possess.  Spain  and  France  v/eit 
equally  alarmed.  Instigated  by  the  impetuous  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
wlio  governed  the  court  of  France,  Henry,  sDOn  after  the  death  of  Maty 
persuaded  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  eon,  her  husband,  lo  assume  the 
title  of  king  and  queen  of  England.  Thev  affected  to  publish  this  to 
all  Europe  and  used  that  style  and  appellrtion  in  public  papers.  The 
arms  of  England  was  engraved  on  their  c  3in,  and  on  their  plate,  and 
borne  by  them  on  all  occasions ;  but  no  preparations  were  made  to  aup- 

Eort  this  impolitic  and  premature  claint.  Ehzabeth  was  already  seated  on 
er  throne  ;  she  possessed  all  the  inirepidily  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of 
policy  which  were  necessary  for  maintaining  that  station ;  and  Rjigland 
was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power,  while  that  of  France  was 
neglected.  It  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Scottish  protestanls  would 
assist  to  dethrone  a  queen  whom  all  Europe  began  to  consider  as  the 
most  powerful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.  Yet,  absurd 
as  it  was,  in  1659,  the  queen-regent  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  al! 
persons  to  observe  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter  according  to  (he 
Romish  ritual.  The  prtilestaiiis,  vrno  saw  danger  approaching,  in  order 
to  avert  it,  engaged  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  ol 
London,  to  expostulate  with  her.  Without  disguise  or  apology,  she 
avowed  to  them  her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  o( 
the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  summoned  all  the  protestant  preachers  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  held  at  Stirhng  on  the  10th  day  of 
May.  The  reformed  convened  in  great  numbers  to  attended  Iheir  pastors 
lo  Stirling.  The  regent  being  alarmed  at  their  being  so  numerous, 
although  unarmed,  promised  lo  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  and  tliey 
dispersed  towards  their  own  habitations.  The  regent  had  Uiile  regard  to 
her  promise.  The  lOth  of  iHay  arrived.  The  names  of  those  were  called 
who  had  been  summoned  ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  pro- 
nounced outlaws.  This  conduct  occasioned  an  insurrction  in  Perth; 
the  churches  were  defaced,  the  altars  were  overturned,  the  images  broken 
in  pieces,  the  pictures  torn,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  with  the 
ground.  A  triice  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  regent  and  die 
protesiants,  which  was  presently,  broken  by  the  former,  and.  the  protea- 
tants  again  took  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  view  of  redressing  their  reli- 
gious, but  their  civil  grievances,  and  the  protestant  army,  wherever  it 
came,  spread  the  ardour  of  reformation.  The  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  them ;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  they  took 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  June  29,  1559. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Henry  U.  of  France  died ;  and  Francis,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  queen-regent  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  her  power  by  the  pcotestants  ;  hutthn  Frencli  garri- 
son in  Leith  refused  to  surrender  that  place,  nor  were  the  Scots  in  a  con- 
dition to  compel  them.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  application  was  made  lo 
Elizabeth  for  assistance.  She  sent  lo  Ihem  a  supply  of  four  t'uousand 
crowns,  which  was  intercepted  by  Bothwell,  and  carried  off.  A  second 
application  was  made,  imploring  her  assistance.  Elizabeth  had  ubserved 
the  prevalence  of  French  councils,  and  had  already  come  lo  a  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  part  she  would  act,  if  iheir  power  should  grow  more 
formidable.  In  January,  1560,  an  English  fleet  arrived  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith,  The  English  army,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of  protesiants, 
entered  Scotland  early  in  the  spring,  and  advanced  towards  Lmlh,  which 
they  invested.  Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  trooos  shut  up  in 
l«ilh,  but  Ihe  immediate  conclusion  of  peace,  or  the  arrival  o,  a  powerful 
wmv  from  the  continent     They  cliose  the  former;  and  fluzabeth  not 
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onty  obtained  honourable  conditions  for  her  allies,  but  for  herself ;  par- 
ticularly an  acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  £!iiglaiid  from 
Francis  and  Mary,  who  in  the  treaty  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assume 
tlie  titlSi  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  in  any  time 
to  come ;  this  peace  was  signed  July  6,  1560.  While  this  peace  was 
ne^tialing,  the  queen-regent  died;  and  on  the  4thof  December  Francis  H. 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  iveak  constitution,  and 
Btiil  weaker  intellect.  The  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdonss  had 
already  been  broken;  and  by  the  death  of  Francis  the  chief  bond  of 
union  which  remained  was  dissolved. 

In  1561,  the  convention  invited  the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland,  her 
native  country,  and  to  assume  the  reins  of  ^vernment.  She  sailed  from 
CiJais  in  a  galley,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  landed  safely  at  Leith,  where 
she  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  acclamations  of  joy.  With  a  view 
to  gain  Bli'iabetb's  favour,  and  conformable  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted  in  France,  Mary  committed  the  administration  of  affeirs  entirely 
to  prOtestants.  Elizabeth  commanded  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  on 
lier  safe  return  ;  and  Mary  sent  Maitland  to  the  English  court  with  cere- 
monious expressions  of  regard  for  the  queen.  Mary  had  now  been  several 
years  a  widow,  and  numerous  applications  from  different  courts  were 
made  for  her  hand  without  effect.  The  queen  of  England  recommended 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester  to  her  choice.  The  high 
spirit  of  Mary  could  not  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a  match  with  an 
English  subject.  She  .dissembled,  however,  with  the  English  resident, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Lord  Darntey,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  queen's  chapel,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  on  the  35th  of  July,  1565.  Darnley's  external 
accomplishments  had  excited  that  sudden  and  violent  passion  which 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  But  his  understandiu<r  was  weak,  and  he  was 
inexperienced  and  conceited.  A  few  months  after  marriage  their  domes- 
tic quarrels  be^an  to  be  observed.  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  whom 
Darnley  had  at  first  taken  into  great  confidence,  had  now  incurred  his 
displeasure ;  and  he  imputed  the  change  in  the  queen's  conduct  towards 
him,  to  his  insinuations ;  and  Mary's  behaviour  was  undoubtedly  such  as 
to  confirm  these  suspicions.  She  tieated  this  Italian  with  a  familiarity, 
and  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  which  neither  his  first 
condition,  nor  the  office  of  French  secretary  to  the  queen,  which  she  had 
lately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her  . 
company ;  and,  together  with  a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of  all 
her  private  amusements.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnley  could  not  bear 
the  intrusion  of  such  an  upstart,  and,  impatient  of  any  delay,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence.  Nothing  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan 
of  operation,  and  choose  the  actors.  The  place  appointed  for  Rizzio'a 
murder  was  the  queen's  bed-chamber.  Darnley  himself  selected  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfiicCion  of  reproar^hing  him  with  his 
crimes  before  the  queen's  face.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1556,  Morton 
entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men;  and 
seized  all  the  gates  without  resistance.  While  the  queen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  of  Argyll  and  Rizzio,  the  king  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment.  Close  behmd  him  was  RHthven,elad  in  complete  armour;  and 
three  or  four  followed  him.  Ktzzio,  conscious  of  his  baseness,  supposing 
himself  their  victim,  took  shelter  behind  the  queen,  taking  hold  of  her, 
hoping  that  she  might  prove  some  protection  to  him.  Numbers  of  armed 
men  r'jshed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  6rew  his  dagger,  and  furiously 
commanded  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  so  unworthy,  and 
which  he  had  occupied  too  long.  Mary  employed  tears,  entreaties,  and 
shreatenings,  to  save  her  favourite  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  he  was 
lorn  from  her  by  violence ;  and  before  he  could  be  dragged  through  the 
next  apartment,  liis  body  was  pierced  vvith  fifty-six  wounds. 
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Mary  was  but  a  very  short  time  without  a  favourite.  James  Heptjura^ 
earl  of  Botliwelh  a  man  of  base  characteri  gained  an  ascendani^y  ovei 
her  heart  I  and  the  king  was  treated  with  indiRerence  and  neglect.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1566,  she  was  delivered. of  a  son.  This  event  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  her  opinion  in  favour  of  her  husband,  and  her  aversion 
to  hull  was  exceBS;ve.  Bothwell  was  the  object  of  her  admiration. 
Henry  had  for  Boine  time  resided  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had  sulfered 
severely  from  illness.  Thither  Mary  went,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh,  to  which,  place  he  was  carried  in  a  lUier.  The  house 
prepared  for  his  reception  belonged  to  the  provost  of  a  (;ollegiate  church, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  healthful  air  to  recom- 
mend it,. and  its  solitude  rendered  it  a  proper  place  for  the  commission  of 
that  crime,  with  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 
Mary  attended  the  king  with  assiduous  care ;  she  even  slept  two  nights  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  On  Sunday,  the  9tli  of  February,  1567, 
she  led  him,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.  .  At  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  wifh  gunpowder.  The 
dead  body  of  (he  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room, 
were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  the  city  wall,  untouched 
by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence.  The  queen  and  Bothwell 
were  generally  suspected  of  the  murder,  not  only  by  her  own  subjects,  but 
by  all  Europe,  over  which  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  excited  univeraai 
horror;  but  what  contributed  most  to  convince  the  world  of  her  ^uilt,  way 
her  marriage,  on  ihelSthdayof  May  following,  with  Bothwell.  Thisinde 
cent  act  excited  particular  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  the  Scots ;  an^ 
in  one  month  Bothwell  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  Bight  to  Norway, 
where  he  died  in  a  miserable  state,  while  Mary  surrendered  herself  to  the 
nobles,  who  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  multitude.  The  following  evening  she  was  conveyed, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Lochievin  castle,  and  put  under  the  car«  oi 
William  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it,  to  keep  her  as  a  prisoner.  In  this 
place  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent. 

A.  D.  1567.— James  VJ.,  at  the  lime  an  infant,  was  crowned  at  Stirling 
on  the  29lh  day  of  July,  1567  ;  and  the  earl  of  Murray  assumed  the 
regency,  the  good  effects  of  which  was  quickly  feiJ.  He  called  a  parha- 
ment,  that  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  tne  confederates.  Here  the  let- 
ters which  Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell  were  produced,  which  proved 
her  to  be  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king.  Yet  George  Douglas,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  brother  to  William  Douglas,  who  had  charge  oi 
Mary,  was  induced,  by  her  affable  and  insinuating  manner,  to  lei  her 
escape.  On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  while  his  brother  was  at  supper,  he 
procured  the  keys  which  unlocked  her  apartment ;  and  the  queen  and  one 
of  her  maids  were  suffered  to  escape  to  a  boat  on  the  lake  ready  to  receive 
her.  She  travelled  all  night,  attended  by  Douglas,  Seton,  and  Sir  Jame? 
Hamilton,  and  in  two  days  reached  Hamilton,  where  she  raised  a  large 
army:  The  regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  justice,  when  he 
heard  of  Mary's  flight ;  and  her  army,  already  strong,  was  only  eight 
miles  distant.  In  this  dangerous  exigency  the  superiority  of.  Murray's 
genius  appeared,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  iield.  Be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  on  the  road  towards  Dumbarton,  lay  Langside- 
hill.  This  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  here  he  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  encounter  was  fierce  and  desperate;  al 
length  the  queen's  army  was  obliged  lo.give  gro^ind,  and  the  rout  imme- 
diately became  universal.  Mary  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  hill,  and 
when  she  saw  the  army,  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confuajon. 
she  began  her  flight,  and  never  slept  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Hun- 
drenan,  in  Galloway,  full  sixty  Scots  miles  from  the  fleld  of  battle,    i^'rom 
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Ifience  siie  escaped  in  a  fishirinan's  boat  lo  Carlisle,  with  about  twRiity 
attendants.  This  event  look  place  on  the  16th  of  May,  1568.  Elizabeth 
no  sooner  heard  that  Mary  had  arrived  in  England,  than  she  resolved  to 
detain  her.  With  this  view  she  instantly  dispatched  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  with  letters  full  of  kindness  and  condolence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  escape.  Mary  was  snon  after 
conducted  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
She  was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  her  favour,  Removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  reg- 
ular siege.  Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  aa  the  Scotch  queen,  Eliza- 
beth resolved  to  deliver  her  to  the  regent  on  certain  conditions.  But  while 
this  affair  was  in  negotiation,  the  regent  was  murdered  by  Hamiiton,  of 
Bothwellhangh,  a  person  who  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency. 
Thus  ended  the  celebrated  man,  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  by  Lady  Erskine,  and  natural  brother  of  Mair,  queen  of  Scots.  He 
possessed  personal  intrepidity,  military  skill  and  sigaciiy  He  was  a 
friend  lo  learning,  zealous  for  the  reformed  rel  =■  n  a  d  1  beral  to  all 
wliom  be  esteemed  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  fr  e  dsl  p  He  was  long 
and  affectionately  remembered  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  the 
"  good  regent." 

A.n.l670. — The  earl  of  Lenox,  father  of  H  e  unfo  tu  ate  Darnley,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  was  elected  regent  on  the  13  h  of  T  Ij  1570 ;  and  in 
1571  Dumbarton  castle  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Capta  n  frawford  ;  a 
service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  being  the  only  fortified  place  in 
the  kingdom  that  held  out  for  the  queen.  He  was,  however,  surprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1571.  The  earl  of  Mar 
was  cho&en  regent  by  a  majority  of  voices,  on  the  (1th  of  September,  but 
he  retained  the  situation  no  longer  than  the  29th  of  October,  1572,  when 
the  earl  of  Morton  was  elected,  the  fourth  who  had  held  that  dangerous 
office  in  the  spaee  of  five  years.  James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.  Alexander  Erskine  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  ediftation ;  and 
under  him  the  celebrated  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  assisted  by  three 
others  of  the  first  ability.  The  nation  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of 
Morton ;  and  those  about  the  king  infused  into  him  suspicions  of  his 

Eower  and  designs.  The  earls  of  Athol  and  Argyll  were  animated  against 
im  with  implacable  resentments  they  beseeched  the  king  to  call  • 
council  of  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  for  that 
purpose.  This  council  met  March  24,  1578,  and  advised  the  king  to  de- 
prive Morton  of  the  regency,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  info  his 
own  hands.  Morton  immediately  acquiesced ;  and  a  council  of  twelve 
peers  were  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
MortDn,however,  gained  the  ascendancy  inamonth,and  resumed  his  former 
authority.  James  early  discovered  thai  excessive  attachment  to  favour- 
ites which  accompanied  him  through  life.  Esme  Stuart,  second  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  James  Stuart, 
second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  were  most  in  his  confidence.  Both  these 
favourites  laboured  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Morton ;  they  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  oflTerod  to  verify  this  charge  by 
legal  evidence.  Morton  was  confined  first  to  his  own  house,  and  after- 
wards in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  was  soon  a''*"r  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.  What  he  confessed  with  regard  lo  the  crime  is  re- 
markable ;  it  amounted  to  this,  that  Bothwell  and  Huntley  were  the  per- 
petrators, and  that  the  queen  was  the  author  of  it.  Morton  was  executed 
in  1581.  The  enterprise  called  the  "raid  of  Ruthven"  happened  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  king  was  seized  in  Ruthven  castle  by  Gowrie, 
Boyd,  Glamis,  and  Oliphant.  This  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  counte- 
nanced by  Elizabeth.  James,  however,  in  June,  1583,  escaped  out  of 
(he  hands  of  the  conspirators,  after  upwards  of  ten  mcnih's  confinement 
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In  1584,  the  partisans  of  Mary  were  busied  in  a  conspiracy  agamsi 
Eliziibeth,  calted  the  Great  Plot,  or  Designment,  which  ah«  no  sooner  difl- 
covered,  than  she  resolved  to  late  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ear!  ol 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her  fifteen  years,  and  appointed  Sii 
Amias  Paulet  and  Sit  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers.  Soon  after  tliia  an 
act  was  passed,  which  rendered  Mary  accountable  not  only  for  he'  own 
actions,  but  for  those  of  others,  in  consequence  of  which  she  niighi  forfeit 
her  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself.  From  this  period  iMary 
waa  treated  with  increased  rigour ;  almost  all  her  servants  were  dismiased, 
she  was  removed  to  Teibury,  and,  shortly  after,  was  tried  and  executed. 

The  next  event  of  importance  connected  with  the  court  of  Scotland, 
was  the  marriage  of  James  to  the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  which  took 
place  November  24, 15S9.  As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  lothe  crown  ol 
England  drew  near,  James  thought  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  party 
in  that  country.  Edward  Bruce,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabelli, 
solicited  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  recognize  his  title  by  some 
public  deed ;  but  a  general  and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  could 
obtain.  As  no  Impression  could  be  made  on  the  queen,  the  ambassador 
was  then  ordered  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  subjects.  In  this,  he 
succeeded,  and  many  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  repeated  assurances  oi 
their  resolution  to  assert  his  master's  right  against  every  pretender. 

During  the  summer  of  1600,  Scotland  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most danger,  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  unexpected,  and  almost  inexpli- 
cable. The  authors  of  it  were  John  Buthven,  eari  of  Gowrie,  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year 
1564.  On  the  4th  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  during  the  hunting  season 
resided  at  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the  morning,  be 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air  of  importance, 
told  him,  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man,  pf  a  sus- 
picious appearance,  walking  alone  in  a  by-path,  near  his  brother's  house 
at  Perth,  and  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  hia  cloak  a  pot  filled 
with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold;  that  he  had  immediately  seized 
both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any 
person,  had  kept  him  conRned  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house,  and  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  his  maj- 
esty. James  immediately  suspected  this  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest 
supplied  with  foreign  gold,  in  order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the 
person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  story. 
Ituthven  violently  opposed  tliis  resolution,  and,  with  many  .arguments,  in- 
duced the  king  to  ride  directly  to  Perth,  and  to  examine  the  matter  in 
person.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruthven  rode  forward  to  inform 
his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  i^ith  about  twenty  attendants.  No  prep- 
arations were  made  for  his  entertainment ;  although  the  earl  appeared  pen- 
sive and  embarrassed,  be  took  great  pains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy,  for 
the  common  fare  with  which  he  treated  his  guest.  As  soon  as  the  king's 
repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in  another  room, 
Ruthven  told  him  now  was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  un- 
known person  was  kept ;  and,  conducting  ilie  king  up  a  staircase,  and 
then  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behind 
him,  led  him  at  last  to  a  small  study,  in  which  stood  aman  clad  in  armour, 
with  a  sword  and  a  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have 
found  one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sight.  Ruthven,  snatching 
the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding  it  to  the 
king's  breast,  "  Remember,"  said  he,  "  how  unjustly  ray  fainer  snffered  by 
your  command.  You  are  now  my  prisoner ;  submit  to  my  disposal  wilh- 
!e  or  outcry,  or  this  dagger  shall  mstantly  revenge  his  blond  " 
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James  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  entreated,  and  flattered  him.  Words 
had  no  effect.  Ruthven  told  him  that  he  must  die,  and  attempted  to  biiid 
his  hands.  James,  unarmed  as  he  was,  seorned  to  submit  to  that  iodig 
nity,  and,  msing  with  the  assassin,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  the  man  in 
armour  standing  niotionless  all  the  while,  and  the  king  dragging  Kuthven 
towards  a  window  which  .was  open.  The  king  then,  with  a  voice  of  ter- 
ror, loudly  exclaimed,  "  Treason !  treason!  helg!  I  am  murdered  !"  His 
attendants  heard  ajid  knew  his  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  which 
grasped  the  king's  neck  with  violence.  They  flew  to  hia  assistance,  and 
Sir  John  Ramsay  first  entering  the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Ruthven,  who 
was  still  struggling  with  his  royal  master,  struck  him  twice  with  his 
dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  stairs,  where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
and  Sir  Hugh  Herries  met  and  killed  htm.  Gowrie  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  of  his  attendants 
well  armed,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  threatened  them  all  with  instant  death. 
Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  they  encountered  tlie  earl,  and 
Sir  John  Ramsay  pierced  Gowrie  to  the  heart,  who  fell  without  uttering 
a  word.  His  followers  having  received  several  wounds,  immediately 
fled.  The  parliament  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  against  the  conspirators. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there  according  to 
law,  an  indictment  foe  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them,  witnesses 
were  examined,  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  the  punishment  due  to 
traitors  was  inflicted  on  their  dead  bodies.  The  parliament  also  enacted 
that  the  surname  of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1604,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  A  short  time  previous  to  her 
death,  she  declared  to  Cecil  and  the  lord- admiral,  "  that  her  cousin,  the 
king  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."  This  she  confirmed  on  her 
death-bed.  As  soon  as  she  had  breathed  her  last,  the  lords  of  the  council 
proclaimed  James  king  of  England.  AH  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  for- 
eigners" in  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the  kingdom 
to  support  the  title  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Thomas  Somerset,  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  were 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  James,  signed  by  all  ihe  peers  and 
privy  councillors  then  in  London,  informing  him  of  Elizabeth's  decease, 
and  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  prepared  to  set  out  for  London, 
and  appointed  the  queen  to  follow  him  within  a  few  weeks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  5ih  of  April  James  began  his  journey  with  a  splendid  train,  and 
entering  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  took  peaceable  possession  of  the 
throne  of  England.  But  from  this  period  to  the  legislative  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  Scotland  decUned  not  only  in  irajjorlance  but  in  wealth.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  any  advantages  by  the  alhance,  it  was  considered  rather 
as  an  appendage  of  England  than  an  important  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  consequently  neglected. 

We  shall  in  this  place  introduce  the  reflections  of  that  able  historian. 
Dr.  Robertson,  on  the  alteration  produced  in  the  political  and  social  state 
0'  Scotland  by  this  event.  "The  Scots,"  he  says,  "dazzled  with  the 
glory  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the  par- 
tiality of  tlieir  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of  sharing  liberally 
tti  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  now  would  be  able  to  bestow,  at- 
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tended  little  to  Ihe  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  and 
rejoiced  ac  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  nn 
less  beneflcial  to  the  kine-dom  than  huiiourable  to  the  king.  By  his  ac- 
cession, James  acquired  such  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thought  it  rain 
to  struggle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable  lo  defend.  Noi 
was  it  from  fear  alone  ihey  submitted  to  the  yoke  ;  James,  paitial  lo  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  Chat  they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune, 
loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits. 
The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland,  and  the 
nobles  strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.  Satisfied  with 
having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown, the  king  lefl  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  aiicient  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals-  The  extensive 
rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instrumenln 
of  oppression,  and  the  military  ideas  on  which  these  rights  were  founded, 
being  gradually  lost  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  The  nobles  exhaust- 
ing theif  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  English 
court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst 
hardly  utter  complaints  which  they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress.  From  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  Jo  a 
political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  unhappy ;  subjected 
at  once  to  (he  absolute  willof  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  juriscliction 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the  mjseries  peculiar  lo  both  these  forms 
of  government.  Its  kings  were  despotic,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both." 
As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the  people  acquired  liberty. 
Exempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,  screened 
from  oppression,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  and  adopted  into 
a  constitution  whose  genius  aiid  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own, 
they  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their  manners,  made  improve- 
ments in  Ihe  elegancies  of  life,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Since  the  union,  ihe  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  their  kings,  and 
seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  dignity,  and,  being 
admitted  to  a  paiticipation  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English  had  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  be  dei^med  a  body  not 
less  considerable. in  the  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other.  The  church  felt 
the  effects  of  the  power  which  the  king  acquired  by  his  accession,  and  its 
revolutions  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  delighted  with  ihe  splendour 
and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  to  effect  a 
union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  whicli  he  had,  in  vain,  attempted  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scotchmen  were  consecrated 
bishops  at  London.  From  them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland,  were  imposed,  and 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  these 
innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  man- 
aging them, -obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  But  Charles  I.,  a  super 
Btitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and 
precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that  kingdom,  premising  too 
eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting 
a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  warj  and  the 
people  b^ing  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal 
church  was  overturned,  and  the  presbyterian  government  and  disciplme 
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wew  le-eslabllshed  with  new  vigour.  ToRelher  with  monatchy,  episco- 
pacy was  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  government  so  odious  to  the 
people,  required  force  lo  uphold  it,  and  though  not  only  the  whole  rigour 
of  authority,  but  all  the  tarbarity  of  persecution,  were  employed  In  its 
aupporl,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  inaurraonntable,  and  it  subsisted 
with  difficulty.  At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  again  established,  and,  being  ratiHed  by  the  union,  is  still  maia- 
tained  in  the  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  tasle  and  spirit, 
things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  event. 
When  learning  revived  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the 
modernlanguag^s  were  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegance, 
of  vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  author  thought  of  wriring  m  lan- 
^age  so  ill  adapted  to  express  and  embellish  his  sent! incuts,  or  of  erect- 
ing a  work  for  immortality  with  such  rude  and  perishable  materials.  As 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original 
eflbrt  of  the  human  mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  Europe,  theh 
compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of  senti 
ment,  but  of  style,  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  wen* 
thought  to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their  language  was 
adopted,  and,  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to  write  in  a  dead 
tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and  which  they  could 
not  speak,  or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was  astonishing.  As  they 
formed  llieir  style  upon  the  purest  models,  and  were  uninfected  with 
those  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation,  the  af- 
fectation of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes  introduced  into  living  languages,  many  moderns  have  attained  to 
a  degree  of  eloquence  in  llieir  Latin  compositions  which  the  Romans 
themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Augustan  age. 
While  this  was  almost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and  all  authors, 
by  using  one  c<)mmon  language,  could  be  brought  to  a  nearer  comparison, 
the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally  formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular, 
the  greatest  lustre  on  his  countfy. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  w^s  irksome ;  the 
unequal  return  for  their  industry  whicli  authors  met  with,  who  could  be 
read  and  admired  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  was  mor-" 
tifying  ;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  The 
modern  tongues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces  which, 
if  nut  eoual  to  those  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  at  least  more  attainable. 
The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used  in 
workb  of  taste,  but  was  conHned  to  books  of  science;  and  the  politer 
nationj  have  banished  it  even  from  these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume, 
would  have  had  no  cause  lo  regret  this  change  in  the  public  taste,  and 
would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain  some  equality  with  other  nations, 
in  their  pursuit  of  literary  honour.  The  English  and  Scottish  languages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  a  state  nearly  similar,  differing  from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthog- 
raphy, though  not  only  the  words,  but  the  idioms,  were  much  the  same. 
The  letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  were  not  inlerwr  in 
degance,  or  in  nurity,  to  those  of  the  English  ministers  with  whom  they 
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coirespoaded.  James  Umsclfwasmastei' of  a  style  far  from  conlempli- 
ble,  and  by  his  example  and  encouragement  Uie  Scottish  language  might 
have  kept  pace  with  the  English  in  refinement.  Scotland  mtghi  have  had 
a  series  of  authors  in  its  own^as  well  as  in  ilie  Latin  language  to  boast  of; 
and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not.  have  been 
unknown  there. 

During'  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually 
refining  their  languajre  and  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  former  was  much 
debased,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  thai 
period,  both  nations  were  emerging  out  of  barbarity ;  but  the  distance 
between  them,  which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became;  before  the  end  ol 
it,  immense.  Even  after  science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots 
seemed  to  sink  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  active  and  intelli- 
gent as  they  naturally  were,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  langour.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their  poUtical  situation,  not 
to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree, 
than  the  other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution, 
having  introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament, 
eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  imme- 
diate objects  of  attention ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salion  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  general  sentiments, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  them- 
selves with  enet^y  and  with  elegance. 

At  length,  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  subsisted  for  many  ages  gradually 
wore  away ;  the  same  manners  prevailed  in  both  parts  of  (he  inland  ;  the 
same  authors  were  read  and  admired ;  the  same  entertainments  were  fre- 
quented by  the  elegant  and  polite ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of 
purity  in  language  was  established.  The  Scots, after  being  placed,  during 
a  whole  century,  .n  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste 
and  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges 
more  valuable  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
and  every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their 
acquisition  of  literary  fame,  was  wholly  removed.  There  were  seven 
Scottish  parliaments  called  after  the  accession  of  James,  wherein  he  pre- 
sided by  a  commissioner.  An  act  was  was  passed  in  1G06  for  llie  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  of  bishops  ;  which  wbs  followed  by  a  great  variety  of 
laws  for  giving  proper  effect  to  the  general  pnnciple ;  and  there  were  also 
many  laws  enacted  for  promoting  domestic  economy.  After  governing 
Scotland  with  considerable  success  during-  bis  occupation  of  the  throne 
of  England,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 


During  the  first  ten  years  of  Charies'  reign  nothing  occurred  in  Scot- 
land calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  rule  ;  but  this  calm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  frequent  broils'and  contentions,  arising  from  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  originating  in  ecclesiastical  matters-  Among  many  laws  of  a 
salutary  tendency,  they  passed  an  act,  reserving  to  the  crown  those  lands 
which  the  baronage  had  wrested  from  the  church ;  the  clergy  were  thus 
benefitted,  the  people  were  relieved,  but    the  barons   were  offended 
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Charles,  who  was  attached  to  episcopacy  from  sincere  religious  (jonvic- 
lions,  as  well  as  from  views  of  political  expediency,  formed  tne  acherae 
of  assimilating  in  all  respects  the  churches  in  England  and  iScotlaud. 
With  this  view  he  determined  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  which  in-SeoUand 
iiaid  never  been  re^larly  used;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  a 
set  of  canons  abolishing  the  control  over  ecclesiastical  measures  vfhieh 
the  inferior  church  judicatories  had  been  permitted  lo  exercise..  The 
violence  with  which  all  this  was  resisted  was  carried  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant pitch,  the  clergy  were  insulted,  and  episcopacy  tvas  again  contem- 
plated as  the  engine  of  popery  and  despotism.  The  dissensions  vfhich 
soon  arose  in  England  cherished  this  state  of  mind  ;  the  discontented  in 
Scotland  made  common  cause  with  the  disaffected  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island ;  they  hound  themselves  by  the  extraordinary  deed  which  they 
entitled  "the  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  to  exterminate  prelacy  as  a 
corruption  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  those  violent' 
scenes  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  erection  of  the  com- 
monwealth. To  describe  the  battles  which  took  place  between  royalists 
and  roujidheads.  or  to  make  comments  on  the  hypocrisy  and  faithlessness 
of  the  times,  would  be  to  repeat  that  which  has  already  found  a  place 
in  this  volume,  and  which  must  rehiain  the  foulest  blot  in  Ihe  annals  of 
England.  We  shall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1648,  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son  king,  under  ihe  title  of 
.Ciiaries  II.;  and  that  some  months  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  Scot- 
land was  incorporated  into  one  commonwealth  with  England. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Scottish  parliament  assembled, 
under  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king's  commissioner,  on  the  I't  ol 
January,  1661.  He  declared  the  king's  resolution  to  maintain  the  true 
reformed  proteslant  religion,  as  it  had  been  established  during  the  reigns 
of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  intimating,  however,  that  he  would  restore 
the  episcopal  government,  though  he  allowed,  meanwhile,  the  administra- 
tion of  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synods.  This  endeavour  to  establish 
episcopacy  was  violently  opposed,  and  led  to  the  most  cruel  persecutton 
of  the  presbyierians,  which  lasted  with  more  or  less  severity,  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign.  Numbers  were  executed;  others  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  tortured ;  and  whole  tracts  of  the  country  were  placed  under 
a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  description.  Driven  to  desperation,  the 
presbyterian  party  had  several  times  recourse  to  arms,  and,  although  in 
some  cases  successful,  they  were  Anally  defeated  and  scattered  at  Both- 
well-bridge. 

A.  D.  1685. — On  ascending  the  throne,  James  II.  professed  his  intention 
to  support  the  government,  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  estabhshed  ; 
yet  his  predilection  for  the  cathohc  religion  was  evident  in  his  very  firs' 
acts.  Compliant  as  the  Scottish  parliament  was  in  what  related  to  theij 
civil  liberties,  they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  religious  principles 
On  this  point,  indeed,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  unanimous,  and  whei; 
they  heard  of  the  landing  oflhe  prince  of  Orange,  and  read  his  declaration 
in  iavour  of  liberty  and  in  support  of  law,  they  hailed  his  advent  with  joy. 
The  nobles  begsn  to  intrigue,  the  populace,  in  their  zeal,  broke  out  into 
insurrection  against  the  catholics  at  Edinburgh,  and  ail  classes  looked 
up  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the  deliverer  of  the  two  nations  from  popish 
dominion.  William  consulted  several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  regarding  the  state  of  their  country,  and  issued  circular  letters. 
Bummoriing  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1689.  When 
they  met  they  decided  that  king  James,  by  his  abuse  of  power,  had  for- 
feited the  rights  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  declared  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  to  be  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  This  act,  which  . 
involved  such  mighty  consequences,  was  attended  by  a  declaration  ot 
Ihetr  wrongs  and  rights,     Former  insurrections,  though  accompanied  bv 
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many  mischiefs,  passed  away  without  any  advantage  to  the  nation. 
Though  the  revoiuiion  of  1689  brought  with  it  a  civil  war,  it  was  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution',  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and 
securing  private  rights.  The  presbyterian  church  was  now  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the  prerogative  was  restrained  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  many  salutary  laws  for  promoting  domestic  economy  were 

Allhougli  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  infavourof  the  revolution,  il 
must  not  be  forgotten  there  was  a  considerable  party  that  reniained 
attached  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  the  expulsion  of  their  ancient 
race  of  monarchs.  Many  oflhem  were  in  open  state  of  rebellion.  How- 
ever, in  August,  1692,  a  proclamation,  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  to 
such  insurgents  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and  he,  owing  to  the  snows  and  other  inter- 
ruptions which  he  met  with  on  the  road,  did  not  reach  Inverar}',  the 
county  town,  in  time,  and  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  was  therefore  strict- 
ly forfeited.  William  was  jururmed,  and  fully  believed  that  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  and  a 
warrant  of  military  execution  was  procured  from  him  against  the  unfor-tu- 
nate  chief  and  his  whole  tribe.  A  detauhment  of  soldiers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  commanded  by  Captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  o» 
the  1st  of  February,  to  rejjair  to  Glencoe,  where  they  were  quartered  foi 
a  fortnight  amon'iF  Ihe'^  inhabitaiits  of  that  sequestered  vale.  On  the 
evening  of  the  I3tb  orders  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  while  asleep 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  to  escape  their  swords;  an  order 
which  the  soldiers  obeyed  with  ruthless  barbarity.  Thirty-eight  persons, 
among  whom  were  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  thus  mercilessly  perished ;  the 
rest,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  musketry,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  were 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  oi 
the  night.  The  carhage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation ;  the 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  women  and  children,  stripped 
naked,  were  left  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
universal  execration,  and,  naturally  enough,  rendered  the  government  of 
William  odious  to  the  Highlanders. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


William  IH.  died  in  1709,  by  which  the  crowns  of  the  two  nations 
devolved  on  Anne,  who  assured  the  parliament  thatshe  would  support  the 
government  as  then  established.  But  they  refused  to  tolerate  episcopacy, 
and  ihey  declined  to  concur  in  adopting  the  protestant  succession  for  the 
crown ;  nay,  they  issued  a  declaration  which  intimated  a  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  appoint  a  different  sovereign  from  whomso- 
ever might  be  the  Euglish  king.  The  English  statesmen,  forseeing  what 
this  was  likely  to  produce,  recommended  the  appointment  of  commissicn- 
ers  to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  regarding 
it  as  an  identification  of  the  interest  ofbothl(ingdoms,the  people  generally 
considered  it  as  a  total  surrender  of  their  independence  into  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  rival.  Addresses  against  it- were  presented  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  several  places  the  populace  rose  in  arms,  and  formed  themselves 
into  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  order  to  oppose  the  union.  Nor  were 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  who  were  supposed  to  benefit 
largely  by  it,  satisfied  by  its  terms.     Notwithstanding  every  opposition 
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however,  the  treaty  of  union  was  ratified  by  both  parliaments,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1707,  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
ratified. 

For  several  years  the  union  was  unproductive  ofthose  advantages  which 
were  at  first  expected ;  no  new  nianufaciories  were  attracted  to  Scotland, 
and  commerce  grew  more  languid  than  before.  But  by  a  considerable 
assimiliition  of  the  laws  to  those  of  England,  the  courts  of  justice  were 
better  regulated,  and  legal  redress  more  eaeily  obtained,  tvhile  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  subjecting  prisoners  to  the  torture  was  abolished.  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  tliat  no  alterations  should  he  i^iade  in  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  that  the  commercial  laws  and  customs  should  be  the 
same  in  ali  parts  of  the  united  kingdom;  that  the  Scotch  royal  burgliM 
should  retain  all  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  those  hereditary  rights  and  offices  which  they  had  enjoyed  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland.  Looking  at  these  itnd  otherconditions  of  the  union, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  Scotch  would  abandon  prejudices  that  ought  to  be 
obsolete,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  connexion,  they  would  soon  have 
ample  opportunity  of  so  doing ;  while,  on  the  part  of  England,  it  was 
evident  that  tile  zealous  co-operation  of  her  northern  neighbour  in  times 
of  war  must  tend  to  the  security  of  the  whole  island,  and  in  peace  contri- 
bute to  its  commercial  importance.  Queen  Anne  died  on  the  1st  ol 
August,  1714,  and,  under  the  act  of  settlement,  the  united  crown  was 
transferred  to  George  I. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  carry  the  general  narrative  beyond 
this  period  ;  the  affairs  of  Scotland  being  henceforth  detailed,  in  common 
with  those  of  England,  in  the  history  of  that  country.  But,  in  concluding 
this  sketch,  it  appears  requisite  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  peculiarities 
which  attach  to  matters  ecclesiastical.  In  1560,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  was  abolished,  and  the  reformation  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament; the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Scotch  church  having  been  lirst 
embodied  in  the  formulary  of  faith  attributed  to.  John  Knox,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.  General  assem- 
blies at  that  time  began,  and  continued  to  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years;  after  which  they  were  annual.  Prom  1572  to 
1592,  a  sort  of  episcopacy  prevailed  in  the  church,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
form  of  government  was  presbyterian.  Meantime,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  left 
the  reformed  clergy  in  a  stale  of  indigence.  After  much  deliberation,  the 
protestant  leaders  resolved  to  provide  a  state-maintenance  for  their 
teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-lhirds  of  all  ecclesi 
Bstical  heneficer  were  reserved  to  the  present  possessor,  and  to  the  crown 
the  remainder  was  annexed,  out  of  which  a  competent  subsistence  was 
to  be  assigned  to  the  protestant  clergy.  But  the  revenue  thus  appropri 
aled.  Instead  of  being  duly  applied,  was  diverted  into  other  Channels.  In 
1587,  all  the  unalienated  church  lands  were  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  and 
She  tithes  alone  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Bishops 
continued  till  1S92,  when  presbyterian  government  was  estabhshed  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  a  division  was  made  of  the  church  into  synods  and 
presbyteries.  But  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  power  of  the  bishops 
roBlored,a3  a  balance  to  the  nobles  in  parliament,  prevailed  on  a  majority 
of  the  clergy,  in  1597  and  1698,  to  agree  that  some  ministers  should 
represent  the  church  in  parliament,  and  that  there  should  be  constant 
moderators  in  presbyteries.  By  an  act  of  parliament  in  lfi06,  the  tempo- 
ralities of  bishops  were  restored,  and  they  were  allowed  a  seat  in  par- 
liament ;  and  thue  the  presbyterian  government  was  overturned.  But 
episcopacy  at  len^^h  grew  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  in  1689,  pre- 
lacy was  declared,  by  a  convention  of  estates,  lo  be  a  national  grievance, 
which  ought  to  be  uboUshed;  and  in  the  following  year  the  presbyter  in 
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government:  was  restored  and  established  by  parliament ;  and  the  generat 
asseinhly  met,  after  it  had  been  discontinued  from  the  year  652.  Hither- 
to the  provisiuii  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  inadequate,  bui 
their  stipends  were  now  raised  and  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain. 

The  oresbyierian  church  governrneul  afterwanJa  secured  in  the  treaty 
of  union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  eeclesiastkal  authority  among  all  its 
presbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinistic  piau,  which 
Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  government 
excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being  held  equal  in  ranlt 
and  power.  In  matters  relating  to  discipline  a  pastor  is  asisted  by  elders, 
who  ought  (o  be  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consisteul 
of  the  parishioners,  but  have  no  right  to  teach  or  dispense  the  sacraments. 
Their  proper  office  is  to  walch  over  (be  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  cate- 
chise and  visit  the  sick.  They  likewise  discharge  the  office  of  deacons 
by  niaiiaging  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  their  dis- 
tricts. The  elders  and  ministers  compose  what  is  called  a.  kirk  or  church- 
session,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotlani}.  When  a  parish- 
ioner is  convicted  of  immoral  conduct,  the  church- session  inHicts  some 
ecclesiastical  censure.  If  a  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  presbytery^  which  is  the  next  superior  court.  The  mruistera 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  mjiiig  elder 
chosen  half-yearly,  out  of  every  church-session,  constitute  what  is  called 
a.  presbytery,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its 
bounds-  Synoda  are  composed  of  several  presbyteries,  and  of  a  ruling 
elder  from  every  church-session  within  th'ir  bourtds.  They  review  the 
proceedings  of  presbyteries,  and  judge  in  references,  complaints,  and  ap- 
peals fnim  the  inferior  court.  But  their  decisions  and  acts  are  reversible 
by  the  general  assembly,  nihich  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 


i'HE  HISTORY    OF  FRANCE. 

Frsmce,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Remans  was  called  Gaul,  or  Gallia, 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyond 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  that  which  was  situated  on  the  Italian  side  oE 
the  Al^s  being  named  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ai(d  that  beyond  the  Alps,  Transal 
pine  Gaul.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  nearest  Upper  Italy,  and 
stretching  along  the  Mediterranean  lowards  the  Pyrenees,  was  conquered 
by  Fabius.  As  tiiis  was  the  first  part  that  was  convened  into  a  Roman 
province,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Provincia  (afterwards 
changed  into  Provence.)  It  was  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  Rhone.  Cfesar,  who  conquered  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  later  perioi^ 
found  it  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  Aquitania,  extending  from  the  Pyr- 
enees to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied  by  Ibehan  tribes ;  3.  Galiia  Celli- 
ca,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine  and  Marne  ;  3.  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
no'th,  extending  to  the  Rhine.  But  subsequently,  bj-  the  command  o) 
Augustus,  a  very  different  and  much  more  minute  division  of  the  coualr^ 
toot  place,  which,  however,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  describe- 
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The  Gauls  were ''he  chief  branch  of  the  great  original  stock  of  Celts, 
«nd  as  they  cailed  tlifmselves  Gael,  the  name  Gaul  probably  thus  took  lU 
rise.  A  greai  resemblance  appears  to  have  existed  among  all  llie  Cells, 
and  although  they  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  there  were  but  few 
branches  that  were  perceptibly  different  from  each  other.  The  period  of 
their  earliest  migrations  ia,  however,  too  remote  for  history,  and  inappli- 
cable to.  our  present  object.  Csesar  represents  all  the  Gallic  tribes  aa 
warlike,  going  always  armed,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  decide  their 
differences, by  the  sword,;  as  a  people  of  great  levity,  and  little  inclined  to 
idleness,  but  hospitable,  geuerous,  confiding,  and  sincere.  The  Druids, 
their  priests,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning  among  ihem, 
were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  people  for  the  deference  they  paid 
to  them.  These  priests  ruled  the  people  by  the  terror  of  their  anathemas ; 
they  were  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  the  state,  and  abounded  in  riches. 
They  had  also  bards  or  poets,  who  composed  war-songs  to  animate  the 
combatants,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of.  their  heroes.  The  elders, 
or  senators  of  their  towns,  together  wilh  the  military  and  their  chiefs, 
formed  the  nobility ;  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  priests,  possessed  the 
riches  and  the  power ;  vassalage  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  the  com- 
monalty. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  Ceesar, 
triumphed  in  ten  years  over  the  valour  of  the  Gauls.  Colniiies  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  subjugation,  and  conquest  completed  it;  Gaul  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  municipal  regulations, and  the  agriculture  of  the 
Romans,  soon  rendered  the  country  flourishing,  but  despotism  afterwards 
despoiled  it.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  four  centuriea,  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  impoverished  by  the 
proconsuls,  the  prey  of  factions,  and  alternately  passing  from  insurrection 
to  slavery,  under  tyrants,  who  were  perpetually  chanaptng.  But  the  "  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians"  on  the  Roman  territory,  had  by  this  time 
greatly  humbled  the  former  mistress  of  the  world.  The  civilization,  arts, 
and  literature  of  the  Romans  were  on  the  decline;  the  empire,  divided 
and  weakened,  was  falling  into  ruin,  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name  faded  before  the  barbaric  hosts  that  issued  from  the 
north  and  overran  the  five  provinces  which  had  flourished  under  the  ad- 
ministratinn  of  a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine. 

Four  hundred  years  after  the  Roman  conquests,  and  under  the  Veign  of 
the  weak  Honorious,  a  people  known  by  the  name  of  Franks,  from  Frau- 
cOnia  in  Germany,  abandoned  their  morasses  and  their  woods,  in  search 
of  a  belter  country.  Under  the  direction  of  their  king  Phararaond,  they 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Gaul,  but  carried  their  arms  no  further  than 
Belgic  Gaul,  that  part  of  modern  France  till  latelycalled  the  Netherlands. 
Pharamond  died  soon  after  he  had  effected  the  settlement.  The  long 
lists  of  kings  which  followed  Pharamond,  are  divided  into  three  races. 
Thej^rsi  is  cpUed  the  Merovingian,  from  Merovius,  the  third  king  of  the 
Franks ;  it  produced  twenty-one  kings'  to  France,  from  the  year  4J8  to  the 
year  751,  and  ended  with  Ohilderic  ill.,  surnamed  the  Foolish.  The 
second  race  began  with  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  did  not  take  upon 
himself  the  title  of  king;  nor  did  his  son,  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel, 
Pepin  the  Short,  his  son,  deprived  Childeric  HI.  of  his  crown.  This  race, 
called  the  Carlotinsian,  gave  thirteen  kings  to  France.  It  acquired  much 
glory  under  Charlemagne,  but  becaiiie  very  weak  under  his  aueceasors, 
and  terminated  with  Louis  V.,  called  the  Sluggard,  after  having  possessed 
me  throne  235  years,  from  752  to  987.  The  Mrd  race,  called  the  Cape- 
riNK,  commenced  with  Hugh  Capet,and  gave  to  France  thirty-three  kings, 
who  reigned  8C6  years,  and  finished  with  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  beheaded 
January,  179'J.  France  then  became  a  republic,  which  lasted  until  May 
1804,  when  it  was  transformed  inl,>  an  empire  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
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who  had  ris^n  on  ihe  ruins  of  Ihe  republic,  andhad  been  dictatorof  France 
under  Uio  appellation  of  chief  consul.  The  imperial  titiri,  hi>wever,  lasted 
but  ten  years,  Napoleon  having  been  driven  from  his  usuipeU  thiond,  and 
Louis  Xvlll.  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestort. 

In  tracinsT  the  obscure  records  of  the  early  periodn,  ire  behold  allemately 
wars  and  alliances  among  the  Romans  and  Fi^iiiks,  the  ^isiguths,  and 
other  barbarians ;  ambitious  generals  raised  U  pov?ei;|by  the  imperial 


court,  but  quickly  overcoming  their  feeble  masters,  and^^lling  in  the  aid 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  serve  the  ever-varyi.ig  purlioses  of  their  per- 
sonal ambition.    The  western  empire  waS  then  aecrining;  the  Saxons 


i  upon  Anjou  and  Maine!  the  Burgundians  occupied  the  country 
near  the  Seine  ;  (he  Goths  and  Visigoths  extemled  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Loire;  the  Franks  and  the  AUmanns,  branches  of  the  different 
hordes  which  issued  from  Germany,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
north :  while  the  Romans  or  Gaida  kept  the  other  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  conquest  of  Gaui  by  the  Franks,  the  lands  were  distributed  among 
their  officers  j  and  these,  with  the  clergy,  fomiBd  the  first  great  councils 
or  parliaments.  Thus  the  government  was  evidently  a  kind  of  mixed 
nionarchy,.in  which  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  without  the  grand 
council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the  principal  olTiGeni,  who  held  their 
lands  by  military  tenures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  when  Gaul  became 
the  psssession  of  northern  invaders,  it  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of  free- 
dom to  its  constitution  which  Britain  received,  about  the  same  time,  from 
conquerors  who  sprung  from  the  same  common  stuck. 

The  JHerooingian  Dynasty,  or  First  Race. 

A.  D.  490. — Pharamond,  the  first  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
Clodio,  who  extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom.  Merovius  secftred  the 
acquisitions  of  his  predecessor,  and  Childeric,  his  son,  pushed  his  con- 
quests to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine.  Clovis,  his  son,  and  the  inheritor 
of.  his  ambition,  aggrandized  his  kingdom,  and  so  far  extended  his  power 
that  he  is  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  This  prince, 
the  first  "of  the  Frank  kings  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  brought  al- 
most all  the  Gauls  under  his  government.  lie  parted  his  dominions,  before 
he  died,  between  his  children.  Clovis  owed  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
from  his  marriage  with  a  Christian  princess  of  Spain,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  Pranks,  who  until  that  time  had  been  pagans. 
He  was  baptized  with  great  splendour  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  on 
which  occasion  the  king  granted  freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King,"  which  has  ever  since  been  re. 
tained  by  the  monarchs  of  France.  Charles  I.,  the  youngest  and  most 
barbarous  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  and  the  last  survivor  of  them,  at  the  lime 
of  his  death  possessed  the  whole  of  France ;  his  dominion  extended  from 
the  banks  of  the  Eibe  to  the  sea  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire.  At  his  death  he  divided  it 
among  bis  fouf  sons.  The  kingdom  was  soon  after  rendered  miserable, 
from  the  Jealousy  of  two  ambitious  women,  the  queens  Fredigonde  and 
Brunehaut.  The  former  was  a  prodigy  of  boldness,  of  wickedness,  and 
genius,  and  fairjed  several  battles  in  person ;  the  other  is  described  as  a 
woman  who,  under  the  exterior  graces  of  beauty,  practised  the  worst  ot 
vices,  and  expiated  her  crimes  by  a  shocking  death. 

A.  n.  613. — Clotaire  It.,  the  worthy  son  of  Fredigonde,  became  sole 
monarch  of  France.  Under  this  prince  the  mayars  of  the  palace  began  to 
have  considerable  power,  which  increased  under  Dagobe''l  I'.,  and  became 
excessive  under  Clovis  11.  and  his  successors.  We  see  in  the  lirst  race 
little  more  than  the  shadows  of  kings,  while  their  ministers  governed  and 
tyrannized  over  the  people.  Pepin  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Childeric  the  Foolish,  seized  the   whole  authority.    His  son.  Charlei 
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Martel,  a  bold  and  enterprising  warrior  and  great  politician,  with  more 
ambition  even  than  his  fatl;er,  increased  his  powerby  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, aiid  governed  France  under  the  title  of  dnke. 

The  Carlovingian  Dynasty,  or  Second  Race. 

As  mayor  of  the  palace,  Ctiarles  Martel  had  long  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  Childeric,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince.  The  Sara- 
ens,  who  had  made,  themseives  masters  of  the  south  of  France,  penetra- 
ting; into  the  heart  of  tlie  kingdom,  were  at  length  entirety  defeated  by 
him,  'n  one  great  battle,  fought  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  which  lasted 
seven  Jays,  and  in  which  300,000  Moslems  were  slain.  In  consequence 
of  this  sflendid  victory,  he  was  considered  the  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  wjth.  the  consent  of  the  people  he  as- 
sumed the  daininion  of  France;  for,  having  a  victorious  army  at  his  com- 
mand, he  not  3nly  deposed  the  king,  btit  rendered  himself  an  absolute 
prince,  by  depri^i.ng  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  ehare  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

A.  b.  759. — His  so.i  Pepin  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  restored 
the  privileges  of  the  'lobility  and  clergy,  on  (heir  agreeing  \o  exclude  the 
former  race  of  kings.  He  also  divided  the  provinces  among  his  principal 
nobility,  allowing  them  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in  their  respective 
governments,  till  at  leng^>,  assuming  a  kind  of  independency,  they  only 
acknowledged  the  king  as  their  head,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
principalities,  and  their  several  parliaments,  every  povince  retaining  the 
same  form  of  government  that  had  been  exercised  in  the  whole ;  and  no 
laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raised,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  clergy, 

A.  n.  768. — Charles,  his  son,  called  Charlemagne,  waa  valiant,  wise,  and 
victorious.  He  conquered  Italy,  Germany,  and  part  of  Spain,  and  waa 
crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  (the  western  empire),  by  Pope  Leo  III. 
He  established  a  regular  and  popular  govenjmenl,  compiled  a  code  of  Jaws, 
favoured  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  died  with  the  glory  of  being  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  Lonis  I.,  le  Debonnaire,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Charlemagne,  began  his  reign  with  the  most  cruel 
executions.  His  children  revolted  against  him,  he  was  compelled  to  do 
public  penance,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
Normans  renewed  their  incursions  and  their  ravages  under  Charles  tl.e 
Bald,  besieged  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Gross,  and  at  length  nb- 
tained  a  fixed  establishment  under  Charles  the  Simple.  The  royal  iw 
tbority  became  weakened,  while  the  power  of  the  lords  considerably  aug- 
mented ;'  the  imperial  dignity  was  already  lost  to  the  house  of  Charle- 
magne, and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  France 

First  Brakch. — The  Capetine  Dynasty,  or  Third  Race. 
1.  D.  987. — After  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 


inheriting  the  valourof  his  ancestors,  saved  France  under  Lpthaire.'  This 
family  possessed  the  duchies  of  Paris  and  of  Orieans ;  and  these  twd 
cities,  by  their  situation  on  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  were  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchy  against  the  Normans.  Hugh  associated  his 
son  Robert  in  the  kingdom.  Robert,  as  pusillanimous  as  his  father  was 
courageous,  reunited  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown,  but  hia  weaV 
ness  tarnished  his  virtues. 

A.  D.  1031. — Henry  I.,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  own  mnthi: 
irmed  against  hina,  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  ^ive  it  to  his  brothei 
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wiih  me  assisUace  of  the  dulte  of  Normandy,  forced  his  brother  to  coiiiuni 
Himself  with  Burgundy,  which  this  branch  of  the  royal  family  possessed 
300  years.  Al  this  period  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  at  .its  height. 
Overwhelmed  with  services,  toils,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  imposed  by 
the  military  or  the  ecelesiastics,  the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their 
chains  more  firmly.  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  were  called  villeins 
those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  bouigeoia.  Neither  of  them  could  labour 
but  for  the  advantage  of  their  lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
retainers  upon  them.  Among  themselves  the  lords  were  egually  fero- 
cious ;  their  declarations  of  war  extended  to  relations  and  allies,  and  the 
quarrel  of  a  single  family  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole  eoraraunity  in 
ine  fiercest  war  for  years  together.  Thus  France  became  one  vast  field 
of  blood,  and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied  even  ferocity  itself, 

A-  D.  1060.— The  long  reign  of  Philip!.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  is  an  epoch  of 
remarkable  events.  Wiiliam,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  efiected  the  conquest  of  England  in  10G6,  where  he  established  his 
own  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime,  and  had  also  the  firmness 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope,  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  obesity 
of  William  kindled  »  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  long  continued 
enmity  between  France  and  England. 

A.  D.  1108. — PhiUp  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The 
first  yearSi.^f  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  his  lords  in  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  insurrections  were  the  more  trouble- 
some, as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  English  king,  that  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more 
secure.  These  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  often  interrupted 
by  treaties,  but  as  often  re-lighted  by  national  ambition  and  antipathy. 
Louis  the  Young,  unfortunate  in  the  crusades,  at  hia  return  repudiated  his 
wife,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  Guienne  and  Poiciou.  He  died  in  llSff. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phihp  H.,  surnamed  the  August.  Philip 
II.  defeated  John;  king  of  England,  and  wrested  from  him  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  He  then  went  on  the  crusade  with  Richard  Cosur-de- 
Lion,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  kings  succeeded 
aniy  in  taking  Acre,  and  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence. 

A.  D.  1933.~-Philip  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VIH,, 
surnamed  the  Lion,  His  ehort  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  great  events, 
but  be  distinguished  it  by  enfraiichisinga  great  number  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
He  signalized  his  courage  against  the  English,  and  died  of  a  contagious 
distemper,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

A-  D.  1236. — Louis  IX.,  surnamed  for  his  piety,  Saint  Louis,  having  de 
feated  the  king  of  England  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals  of  France,  al 
Tailleburg,  conducted  an  army  to  Palestine,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Massous,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
a  friend  to  the  indigent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  died  before  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  upon  a  second  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Philip  IH.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  his  son,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  army ;  ne  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  just,  but  displayed  no 
striking  abilities.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair 

A.  D.  1985, — Philip  IV.,  surnamed  le  Bel,  or  the  Fair,  celeb  h 

disputes  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII      b  d 

the  order  of  the  Templars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and  made  n 

tiie  parliament  permanent  in  Paris.     He  was  of  a  lively  disp 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  employed  ministers  who  possessed         d 
without  his  good  qualities.    In  his  reign,  the  states- general,  or     p 
tives  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  (he  nobility,  clergy 
monalty,  were  first  assembled.      Philip  )V.   was  succeeded  h 

Louis  X.,  during  whose  reign,  which  was  short,  the  people  we     b 
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e  regulations  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Charles  followed  his  brother's 
steps  in  this  particular,  but  the  state  was  loaded  with  debts  and  badiy 
governed, 

Seconu  Branch. — House  of  Valais. 

A.  D.  1323.— Queen  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  IV.,  being  deUvered  of  a  pos- 
thumous daughter,  the  house  of  Valoi?  mounted  the  throne,  the  states  of 
France  having  decreed  females  to  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  oi 
France.  This  is  called  the  Salie  law,  from  its  having  been  the  practice 
of  a  tribe  of  Franks,  called  Saltans,  to  exclude  females  from  all  inheritance 
to  landed  property.  Philip  IV.,  soon  after  his  succesnion,  defeated  the 
Flemings,  but  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  a  sea-fight  near  Siuys,  also 
at  Cressy  and  Calais,  la  this  reigri  Dauphiny  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

A.  i>.  1350. — .Tohn,  a  brave  prince,  but'  without  genius  or  political  dis- 
cernment, succeeded  Philip.  He  continued  to  war  against  England,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  kingdom 
became  the  theatre  of  faction^  and  carnage,  and  was  drained  of  its  valuables 
lo  ransom  the  king.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  one  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns.  Not  being  able  to  raifc  this  enor- 
mous sum,  John  voluntarily  returned  (o  LondoB,  and  died  soon  after, 
A-  D.  1364.  His  son,  Charles,  sumamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  him- 
Charles  V.,  seconded  by  De  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  avenged  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  re-established  order  in  the  state.  Everything 
wore  a  new  face  under  this  king,  who  was  wise,  laborious,  and  economi- 
cal ;  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  and  to  virtue. 

A.  B.  1380. — Charles  VI:  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  France,  under  his 
government,  fell  into  great  disorder.  This  prince  having  tost  his  reasou, 
and  recovering  it  at  intervals,  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected.  The 
Englishking,  Henry  v.,  entered  France,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Henry,  by  treaty,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  but  died  a  few  days  before 
Charles  VL  Henry  VI.  of  England  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  a 
very  early  age.  His  uncle,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent,  and 
during  his  life  the  power  of  the  English  increased  in  France.  About  this 
time  Joan  of  Arc,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  her  country,  reanimated 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  Ihe  French  nation.  She  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  success,  but  was  at  length  taken  at  Compi^sne,  and  burnt  as  a 
witch,  by  order  of  the  English.  [See  "England,"  JJenry  VL]  During 
this  time,  Charles  VII.  reigned  only  over  a  part  of  France,  But  the  duke 
of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  recon- 
ciled with  Charles.  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  the  other  provinces,  which 
Bad  been  held  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  acknowledged  Charles, 
and  the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  France,  Charles  Vlf.  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  XL,  his  rebellious  son.  He  established  the  posts. 
He  was  a  bad  sou,  and  as  bad  a  father;  a  severe  prince,  but  a  deep  poli- 
tician. Some  important  changes  in  the  political  condition  and  the  man- 
aers  of  the  nation  were  produced  in  this  reign.  The  royal  power  was  ex- 
tended and  consolidated,  the  knights  and  nobles  assisting  in  this,  because 
it  gave  scope  for  their  exploits.  The  gendarmerie,  or  body  of  permanent 
cav^ry,  was  formed,  and  a  corps  of  foot  archers.  Charles  VIIL,  who 
succeeded  him,  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  thereby  putting  an  end  lo  the 
last  of  the  great  feudal  fiefs  of  France.  He  restored  to  Ferdinand  V.  Car- 
dagne  and  Roussillon.  He  was  an  amiable  prince,  and  his  death  was  con 
sidered  as  a  public  loss. 
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The  House  of  Valots- Orleans. 
A,  u.  1495 — Charles  VIII.  dving  without  children,  Louis,  ^uke  of  Or- 
leans, descended  from  Charles  V,,  obtained  the  crown,  of  which  he  ap. 
peared  worthy  by  his  good  qualities  and  his  virtues.  He  commenced  hia 
reign  by  forgiving  his  enemies,  and  befriending'  his  people.  He  conquered 
Milan,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Maples,  conjointly  with  llie  king  of  Arragon.  He  made  war 
also  against  Pope  Julius  II.  Gasion,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  greatly  distinguished  themselves;  but  the  French  were  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  Louis  XII.  acquired  glory  more  durable,  by  gaining  the 
love  of  his  people,  and  ^y  his  extraordinary  affability,  than  by  his  wars 

House  ofValoU-Angouleme. 

A.  D,  151a. — A  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois-Angouleme  ascended  Iho 
throne  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  married 
to  Francis,  count  of  AngoulSme,  heir  to  the  crown.  Francis  defeated  the 
Swiss  at  Marignan,  reunited  Brittany  (o  the  crown,  and  conquered  Lux 
embourg.  He  was  the  protector  and  the  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  the  learned.  He  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polite  prince  in  Europe. 

A.  D.  1547. — Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis.  The  face  of  affairs  changed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ol  this  prince.  He  joined  the  league 
of  the  protesCant  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  besieged  Metz; 
the  duke  of  Guise  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeated  him  at 
Renti.  Henry  afterwards  entered  into  a  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quintin.  The  duke  of  Guise  look  Calais  from  the  English,  and  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambl-esis  terminated  the  war.  Francis  11.,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  the  throne — a  prince  without  any  rematkable  vices  or  vir- 
tues. He  was  married  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

A.  D.  15G0. — Francis  II.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  The  religious 
wars,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  previously  sown,  broke  out  with  fury  in 
ihis  reign.  The  massacre  of  Vassi  was  the  signal,  and  France  presented 
nothing  but  one  continued  scene  of  sanguinary  factions  for  years.  The 
massacre  of  Si.  Barthoiomew's  day  covered  the  land  with  the  bleeding 
bodies  of  the  protestants.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon  the  protestants  in 
every  department  throughout  France  j  and  though  an  edict  was  published 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  assuring  them  of  the  king's  protection,  and  that 
he  by  no  means  designed  to  exterminate  them  because  of  their  religion,  yet 


and  in  the  space  of  two  months  fifty  thousand  protestants  were  cruelly 
butchered.  From  the  time  of  this  most  atrocious  order,  given  by 
Charles  himself,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  languished  with  bodily  pains,  until 
relieved  by  death,  a.  d.  1573.  Chartes,  dying  without  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  who,  in  1575,  concluded  the  celebrated 
"  edict  of  pacification"  with  the  protestants;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were 
granted  to  the  reformed,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  they 
should  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place  where 
the  court  was.  This  edict  caused  the  Guises  to  form  an  association 
called  the  "  catholic  league."  This  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  king's 
authority ;  for  as  the  protestants  had  already  their  chiefs,  so  the  catho- 
lics were  for  the  future  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  chief  of  the  league 
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and  execute  whatever  he  cumraanded.  Hence  arose  aaother  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  and  another  reconciliation.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
Iting  perished  by  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  monk,  in  the  year  1588. 
Before  the  king's  death  he  nominated  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
...... u  jijg  throne  of  France; 


Third  Ehanch. — House  of  Bourbon. 
A.  D.  15e9.--Henry  IV.  took  the  title  of  king  of  France  and  Navarre  . 
and  his  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disputes  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  subsequently  promul- 
gated the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  re-established  all  the  favours 
that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed  by  other  princes.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  lords  of  the  court,  but  opposed  by  the  catholic 
league,  which  set  up  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  king',  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.  Henry  IV.,  with  a  small  army  and  little  money,  was 
obliged  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
defeated  the  duke  o(  llfayenne,  at  Arques  and  at  Ivri.  After  this  success 
he  presented  himself  before  Paris,  and  before  Rouen,  which  places  he 
besieged  in  forni,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  by  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  assembled  the  states- general  for  the 
election  of  a  king  of  France  ;  but  the  victory  gained  by  Henrj;  at  Dreus, 
and  his  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion,  overthrew  all  their  projects, 
and  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom,  submitted  to 
his  government.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  into  Burgundy ;  but  the 
leaguers,  supported  by  Spain,  were  still  in  opposition  in  Brittany.  Henry 
declared  war  againpt  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Spanish  army  at  Fontaine- 
Frangoise.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sagacious  friend  and  minister, 
Sully,  he  established  order  in  the  finances,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
Btate  ;  and  while  intent  on  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  rendering  still  greater  service  to  the  people,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  fanatical  priest  named  Raviliiac  Thus  fell  the  greatest  prince  eve{ 
Known  in  France — the  best  and  bravest  of  its  kings. 

A,  D.  1610. — Louis  Xni-,  surnamed  the  Just,  succeeded  Henry  IV 
Being  a  minor,  Mary  de  Medicis  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
dispensed  with  profusion  the  riches  which  Henry,  had  amassed  to  rendet 
France  powerful.  The  queen's  favourite,  a  Florentine,  named  Concini, 
governed  the  state.  The  lords,  dissatisfled  with  the  pride  and  despotism 
of  this  stranger,  took  to  arms  ;  and  the  death  of  the  favourite  calmed  the 
intestine  division.  But  no  sooner  was  Concini  in  his  grave,  than  another 
favourite,  De  Luynes  appeared,  possessing  more  power,  if  possible,  than 
the  former.  Louis  banished  his  mother  to  Blois,  The  celebrated  Riche 
lieu,  then  bishop  of  Lucon,  effected  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
received,  as  a  reward,  a  cardinal's  bat.  The  protestants,  much  aggrieved 
bythe  catholics,  took  to  arms.  The  king  marched  against  them,  and  was 
victorious  in  every  quarter,  except  at  Montaubon,  from  whence  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  The  credit  and  ambition  of  Richelieu 
increased  daily,  until  he  was  declared  minister  of  the  state.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  the  protestants,  and  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Calvinists,  was,  after  a  severe  conflict,  reduced  by  the  king.  The  queen- 
mother,  and  Gaston  d'Orleans,  became  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Riche- 
lieu, and,  disgusted  with  his  pride,  left  the  kingdom ;  and  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse,  ilichelieu  died  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
king,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

A.  D.  IS43,— Louis  XIV.  being  only  sis  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Mazarine  as  minister.  Conde  defeated  the  emperor  a' 
Bocroy,  at  Fribourg,  at  Nordlingen,   and   al   Lens'  and  these  r 
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seconded  By  those  of  Tareane,  determined  the  emperor  to  coiicJoiie  peace 
The  Spaniards  still  conliiiued  the  war.  The  young  kiijg  took  the  field 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  Steiiay  and  Montmedi  were  ihe 
fnilts  of  his  first  efforts  for  military  fame.  Peace  was  »ooti  after  con- 
cluded between  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  on  that  of  the  French.  The  cardinal  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  finances  In  the  most  deranged  state,  and  the  navy  nearly 
ruined.  Louis  XIV.  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  thirsted  for  glory,  and  had  the  discernment  to  choose  great 
men  as  bis  ministers.  Colbert  and  Louvois  UllBd  the  first  olBces  of  [he 
state.  The  finances,  the  commerce,  the  marine,  the  civil  and  military 
government,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  experienced  a  happy  change..  The 
death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war.  Louis  head- 
ed his  troops,  showing  a  great  example  of  activity  and  courage  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  the  means  of  re-establishing  peace.  The  success  of  liia 
arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  against  France.  Louis  again  took,  the  field,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Holland,  which  he  wm  obliged  to  evacuate  tfirongh  the 
Armness  and  intrepidity  of  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  III.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  The  theatre  of  tlie  war  was  soon  after  changed,  and 
Franche  Compt^  was  reconquered.  In  the  zenith  of  his  conquests, 
Louis  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen ;  but  this  peace 
was  soon  after  infracted.  The  Spaniards  lost  Luxembourg;  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Geneva  were  bombarded,  and  obtained  peace  by  making 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  offences  they  had  given.  The  princes  of 
Europe  formed  the  league  of  Augsburg  against  Louis,  of  which  William, 
prinee  of  Orange,  was  the  soul.  Louis  impoliticly  revoked  (he  edict  of 
Nantes,  thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  and  most  nseful  subjects,  the  protestants,  whom  he  threw  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemies.  Having  so  done,  he  marched  agmnst  the  allied 
Dowers.  He  took,  in  person,  Mons  and  Namor;  and  under  Luxembourg, 
Catinat,  and  Vendome,  the  French  signalized  themselves  at  Fleuriis,  at 
Steinkirk,  at  NeuVinde,  at  Barcelona,  and  elsewhere.  James  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, having  abdicted  his  throne,  flew  to  France  as  an  asylum;  aiie! 
Louis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re-establish  him.  Peace  was  made  si 
Ryswick,  and  Europe  once  more  enjoyed  repose. 

Peace  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  Philip,  duke  of  Berri,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  was  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  he  ascended  by  Ihe 
name  of  Philip  V.  The  emperor  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  son. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  fortune  of  arms  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
Louis,  who,  as  well  as  Philip,  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  so  hard,  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  Franca 
Who  saw  Philip  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  secureil 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Two  years  after,  Louis  died,  having 
reignedseventy-two  years.  The  reign  ol  Louis  XIV.  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  era  which  produced  everything  great  and  noble  in  Prance.  He  has 
been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
prince  whose  conceptions  and  plans  were  always  grand  and  dignified.  The 
true  character  of  kings  can  only  be  Justly  determined  by  posterity,  ant! 
the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  monarch  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applause  is  rendered  him,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that,  in  general,  he  rather  displayed  a  preposterous  vanity  than 
true  greatness  of  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  such  baneful 
eflpcis,  that  the  dechne  of  the  French  monarchy  may  said  to  have  mainly 
originated  from  his  conduct.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  Ixiuis  was  a  liberal  patron  of  'eilers.  and  many  of  Ihe  :  josi 
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celebrated  writers  flourished  ;  as  Comeille  and  Racine,  the  two  greatest 
tragiij  poets  of  France,  and  Moliere,  the  first  comic  writer;  Boileau,  the 
satirist;  Fontaine,  Fenelon,  Massilon,  and  others.  The  elcse  of  the  long 
career  of  Louis,  once  slyied  by  the  French  "  the  great,"  was  disgraced  by 
gloomy  and  bigoted  intolerance. 

A,  D.  1715, — Louis  XV,,  succeeded  hia  grandfatlier  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  The  regency  was  conferred  on  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  under  whose  auspices  the  unfortunate  Mississippi  schenK, 
planned  by  Law,  a  Scotchman,  look  place.  The  Iting  took  the  g-ov- 
ernment  upon  himself  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  appointed  Cardinal 
Fleury,  his  preceptor,  prime  minister.  The  emperor  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe,  Spain  and  Sardinia  united  with  France,  and  declared 
war.  Tiie  takingof  Philipsburg,  the  victories  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  conquests  of  Don  Carlos,  put  an  end  to  this  short  war,  which 
gave  Lorraine  lo  France.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL 
plunged  Europe  again  into  war.  France  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  The  combined  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria  sub- 
dued Upper  Austria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Prague,  where  the 
a  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.  But  a  sad  reverse  was  soon  after 
:d.  Austria  and  Bohemia  were  torn  from  Charles  VIL,  who 
aad  been  elected  emperor  by  Ihe  assistance  of  France  ;  and  peace  was 
demanded  of  the  Hungarian  queen,  but  refused.  Louis  XV.,  who,  after 
Uie  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  governed  for  some  time  in  hia  own  person, 
set  four  armies  on  foot,  and  marched  into  Flanders.  He  look  Menin, 
Ypres,  and  Furnes ;  while  the  prince  of  Conti  signalized  himself  in  Italy. 
In  the  meantime  Alsace  was  attacked;  Louis  flew  to  its  assistance,  and 
fell  sick  at  Mentz.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  re-established,hebeseiged 
Friburg,  which  surrendered.  Several  campaigns  followed  with  various  suc- 
cess, until  peace  was  madeat  Aix-la-Chapellein  1748.  War  recommenced 
in  1756,  between  the  English  and  French.  In  Germany  it  was  carried  on 
with  advantage  to  the  latter.  Hanover  was  taken,  and  the  duke  of  Camber- 
land  made  the  capitulation  of  CJosterseven  disgraceful  to  the  English. 
The  king  of  Prussia  defeated  the  French  and  Austrians  at  Rosbach, 
which  instantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Hanover  was  retalcen,  and 
the  French  beaten  at  Crevelt,  by  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  They  were 
defeated  at  Warburg,  and  at  Mindeii,  by  the  English,  who  proved  success- 
ful both  by  sea  and  land-  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  many  conquests  of 
their  arms,  joined  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, known  by  the  name  of  the  "  family  compact ;"  and  the  flame  of  war 
raged  in  both  hemispheres,  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
loss  of  Ihe  Bourbons.  The  peace  of  1763  put.  an  end  to  this  war.  During 
the  interval  of  peace,  Louis  conquered  Corsica,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  part  of  that  brave  people  for  their  independence,  under  Pascal 
Paoli.  He  died  in  1774.  He  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  parts,  and 
was  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  his  mistresses  and  favourites,  who 
also  governed  France, 

A-  a.  1774.— Louis  XVI.,  grandson  of  the  last  king,  succeeded  to  thti 
throne,  and  soon  after  hia  accession  married  Antoinette,  princess  of  Aus- 
tria. He  regenerated  Ihe  marine,  much  weakene(|,by  the  successes  of  the 
English  in  the  late  war  ind  the  navy  of  France,  in  a  few  years  after  his 
succession,  could  boasl  ot  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line.  He  assisted  the 
Anglo-Americans  lo  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  which  they 
efi"ected ;  hut  it  was  in  this  war  that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  revoln- 
tion  which  proved  his  ruin.  The  war  of  American  independence  liad,  in 
truth,  taught  Ihe  people  of  every  country  to  know  their  power  ;  and  in 
France,  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  the  crown  had  been  annihilated 
by  their  profligacy  in  the  preceding  reign,  A  set  of  powerful  but  inioler 
ant  writers  had  also  arisen,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
Hean,  who  attacked  all  existing  institutions  with  a  wit  and  eloquence  thai 
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inadc  them  popular.  The  taxes  were  mosL  unjustly  distributed,  the 
clergy  and  nibility  being-  esenipi  from  tasation,  and  the  middling  claesen 
and  the  poor  being  obliged  to  defray  tho  whole.  Towards  the  close  o( 
the  year  1783,  when  famine  stared  the  miserable  peasants  in  the  face,  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  found  to  supply  the  enormous  expenses  which  were 
every  day  increasing.  The  king  was  advised  to  call  a  meeting:  of  the 
states- general,  a  measure  seldom  recurred  to  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity,  Thestates-genenil,consistingof  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  others, 
assembled,  and  commenced  their  sittings  in  the  king's  royai  palace  at 
Versailles,  May  6th,  J789.  They  soon  discovered  the  situation  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  also  felt  their  power  and  their-, consequence,  from  tho 
eyes  of  all  France  being  directed  to  their  proceedings.  Tfaey  bound  them- 
selves, by  an  oath,  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  (he  regeneration  of  public  order,  were  established  and  fixed  on 
a  solid  basis.  They  declared  themselves  inviolable,  by  a  majority  of  493 
against  34 ;  and  seemed  passionately  in  love  with  freedom  and  their 
country.  The  celebrated  Necker  was  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  re- 
tired from  France.  A  state  of  universal  agitation  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
commencing;  an  awful  scene  approached, from  which  we  date  the  French 
revolution.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  had  assembled  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  19th  of  July,  1789,  in  the  public  walks  of  the  Palais  Royal,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  the  house  of  an  artist  on  the  Boulevaids ;  and 
having  procured  a  bust  of  M.  Necker,  and  also  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  they 
adorned  them  with  crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 
When  they  came  to  the  square  of  Place  Vendflme,  they  were  slopped 
by  the  German  regiment  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  people,  and  broke 
the  bust  of  Necker.  Some  few  were  wounded,  but  they  soon  rallied  in 
increased  numbers.  The  army,  which  had  been  stationed  round  Paris, 
now  came  forward  in  full  force  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Prince  de 
Lambesq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their  head.  He  had  received  orders 
from  Marshal  Broglio,  to  take  post  near  'he  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
maintain  himself  in  that  position,  without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  people  ; 
but  they  were  now  asisembled  in  such  numbers, and  were  so  tumultuous,  that 
the  prince,  Hnding  himself  hemmed  in,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  olT,  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Tulleries  at  the  head  of  his  German  regiment,  and,  with 
his  drawn  sword,  wounded  a  peaceable  citizen  who  was  walking  there. 
The  disorder  from  that  time  became  universal ;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people ;  and  what  with  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  mihlary,  the  whole  cily  was  in 
an  instant  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state.  The  general  cry  was,  "  To 
arms !"  Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were  soon  in  every 
hand.  The  French  guards  not  only  refused  to  fire  on  their  countrymen, 
but  united  in  their  cause.  They  marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  to 
meet  the  German  regiment.  They  soon  came  up  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  some  hussars  of  the  Hungarian  hghl-horae,  who  had  joined  the  Ger- 
mans. A  smart  action  took  place,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their  comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  them. 
On  the  14th  of -July,  in  the  morning,  almost  every  person  in  Paris  was 
armed  ;  the  soldiers  mipgled  with  the  populace,  and  all  at  once  a  numer- 
ous body  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  storm  the  Basiile."  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  it,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  tremendous 
fortress,  by  the  great  street  of  St,  Anthony.  M.  De  Launay,  the  governor, 
caused  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  hung-  out,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  tho 
patriotic  guards,  with  five  or  six  hundred  citizens,  introduced  themselves 
into  the  first  court.  The  governor  having  advanced  to  the  drawbridge, 
inquired  of  the  people  what  they  wanted.  They  answered,  "  ammunition 
and  arms."  He  promised  to  furnish  them,  instead  of  which  he  caused 
the  drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  a  discharge  of  artillery  on  all  those  men 
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WHO  were  in  the  first  court,  whereby  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
gosernor  now  turned  his  cannon  on  the  city.  The  populace,  burning  with 
revenge,  sent  for  the  cannon  from  the  Invalids,  upon  which  five  pieces 
were  soon  brought,  and  delivered  to  experienced  gunners.  Three  pieces 
of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hulin,  were  alaobrotight  into  the  court 
oftheSaltpetriere,contiguoustotheBflslile,andimmedialeiy  pointed  against 
that  fortress,  on  which  they  fired  with  great  vivacity.  Tlie  governor  per- 
ceiving he  could  not  hold  out  against  such  a  phalanx  as  bpposed  him,  threw 
out  a  white  flag.  The  besiegers,  however,  would  look  at  nothing  thM  might 
lessen  their  reseiitment,or  excite  pityinfavour  of  the  besieged.  Tliegov 
ernormade  a  second  attempt  to  pacify  them,  bat' in  vain.  He  acquainted 
them,  by  a  paper  introduced  througha  crevice  of  the  drawbridge,  that  he  had 
CO.OOOlb.  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  would  blow  up  the  garrison,  and  all  its 
environs,  if  a  capitulation  was  not  accepted.  The  besiegers  despised  this 
menace,  and  continued  their  firing  with  additional  vigour.  Three  cannon 
were  brought  forward  to  beat  down  the  drawbridge.  The  governor  then 
demolished  the  little  bridge  of  passage  on  the  left-hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fortress.  Hely,  Hulin,  and  Maillard,  leaped  on  the  bridge,  and  de- 
manded that  the  inmost  gate  should, be  instantly  opened.  The  besieged 
obeyed  ;  and  the  besiegers  pushed  forward  to  make  good  their  entrance, 
massacring  all  who  came  in  their  way,  ahd  soon  after  the  standard  of 
the  victors  was  seen  hoisted  on  the  highest  tower.  In  the  meantime  the 
principal  drawbrido;e  was  let  down ;  the  populace  rushed  in,  every  one 
eager  to  discover  the  governor,  and  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his  treacher- 
ous bosom.  One  Arne,  a  grenadier,singledhim  out,  seized,  and  disarmed 
him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Hulin  and  Hely.  The  deputy  governor,  the 
major,  and  the  captain  of  the  gunners,  were  also  seized.  The  victors 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  they  were 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  mob  tore  them  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
held  them  in  security,  and  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  De  Launay  and 
the  major,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  expired. 

Thus  fell  the  Bastile,  after  a  siege  of  three  hours  only;  a  fortress  that 
the  most  experienced  generals  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  deemed  im- 
pregnable. It  Was  began  by  Charles  V.  in  1369,  and  finished  in  1383. 
The  court,  utterly  astounded  at  these  proceedings,  now  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  troops,  and  the  recall  of  Neeker.  Bailly,  who  presided  at  the 
tennis  court,  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  became  tlie 
commander  of  the  national  guards.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and 
entered  the  palace  amid  threats  and  execrations  the  most  indecent  and 
revolting.  The  king  was  compelled  to  accompany  them  to  Paris,  and  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Bailly  th^  tri-coloured  cockade,  as  a  mark  of 
his  union  with  the  people.  At  thia_  period  the  famous  Jacobin  club  was 
formed ;  an  illegal  and  violent  power,  which  raised  itself  at  the  side  of 
the  national  representation  in  order  soon  after  to  crush  it.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  well-disposed  deputies  and  patriots,  but  it  soon  changed 
its  character,  and  became  the  focus  of  insurrection  and  treasonable  excite- 
ment. 

Thb  Fbench  Revolution. — The  Limited  Monarchy. 

A.  D.  1789. — We  now  come  to  the  month  of  Augnst,  an  ever  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  France.  The  new  constitution  was  finally  ushered 
into  the  national  assembly  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month.  The  articles 
being  all  discussed,  the  king  accepted  it  with  seeming  sincerity,  returning 
the  assembly  thanks  for  the  title  they  had  bestowed  on  him— that  of 
"•restorer  of  the  liberties  of  France."  It  was  not  long  after  this,  how- 
ever, that  Louie,  probably  from  finding  his  power  circumscribed,  attempt- 
fd  tc  leave  France,  with  the  ijueen  and  family,  and  ha'l  actually  pro- 
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ceeded  near  the  frontiers,  when  he  was  recognized  by  Drouel,  son  of  the 
postmaster  at  Varennes,  who  contrived  to  impede  his  journey  by  over- 
turning a  carl  in  the  way.  In  the  meantime  he  conveyed  the  intellifeime 
to  the  guard.  The  king  was  now  fully  ideatifled,  but  denied  having  any 
intention  of  leaving  France.  He  was,  however,  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  missed.  His  brothers  escaped 
by  taking  diffeVent  routes.  This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leave  the  kingdom 
irritated  the  Parisians  almost  to  frenzy,  and  he  was  soon  after  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  as  a  prisoner,  together  with  his  queen,  bis  children,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.  Here  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement, 
until  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  national  convention — for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  assembly  was  then  known.  Being  convicted  of 
what  they  termed  treason  against  that  constitution  which  he  had  sworn 
to  defend,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  guillotine,  which  death  he 
snfTered  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately,  in  a  churchyard  of  Paris :  his  grave  was  filled  with  lime  in 
order  to  prevent  his  partizans  from  removing  his  body.  Thus  died  Louis 
XVI.,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unoffending ;  but  he  was  irresolute,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of 
indolence,  and  of  a  court  famous  for  its  breach  of  faith.  He  was,  in  fact, 
in  every  respect,  unsuitable  to  the  government  of  the  French  nation, 
whether  as  a  despotism  or  a  free  government;  ihe  latter  he  himself  cer- 
tainly was  the  means  of  introducing,  by  the  part  he  look  in  the  coiiles' 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 
2.  The  Republican  Government. 
A.  D.  1792. — During  the  confinement  of  Louis,  the  constitution  was  mod 
eiled  anew.  The  limited  monarchy  gave  way  to  the  repubhcan  govern- 
ment, which  took  place  the  a3d  of  September,  1792.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed ;  the  absurd  and  infamous  charges  brought  against 
iier  astonished  all  Europe.  But  no  power  could  save  the  once  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette ;  her  doom  had  doubtless  long  been  decreed ;  and  she 
suffered  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  I6th  of  October,  1793,  aftei 
having  been  treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  Her  body  was  imme 
diately  interred  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that  of  net  husband. 
This  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  is  described  as  a  mode!  of  grace 
and  beauty,  was  in  her  38th  year,  and  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  late  eniperorol 
Germany.  La  Vendee  rose,  and  the  continent  as  well  as  England  armed 
in  hostility  to  the  convention,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.  Four- 
teen armies,  without  experience,  and  merely  with  the  aid  of  paper  money, 
Wiere  set  in  motion.  Custine  took  Mentz ;  Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy; 
Lille  repulsed  the  Austrians,  who  bombarded  the  city;  and  Dumouriez, 
making  a  descent  upon  Belgium,  carried  the  redoubts  of  Jenappe  at  t^e 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  generals  had  only  to  sound  Ihe  Marseillaia 
hymn,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a.  futurity  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  although  the  roots  of  what  was  called  the  tree  of  liberty  wero 
saturated  with  blood.  Lyons,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  surrendered  to 
the  republicans,  and  there  are  few  examples,  even  amid  the  horrid  scenex 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive  cruelty  than  took  place  there. 
The  guillotine  being  deemed  too  slow  an  engine  of  destruction,  crowds 
were  driven  into  the  Rhone,  or  butchered  in  the  squares  by  discharges  oi 
grape-shot.  Barr^re  sent  a  flaming  account-to  the  convention,  which  de 
creed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  should  be  razed,  anc 
Lyons  henceforth  called  La  Ville  Affranchie.  The  excesses  and  enormi- 
ties of  this  period  of  French  history  are  almost,  indeed,  too  incredible  foi 
the  sober  pen  of  history  to  record.  A  new  calendar  was  formed ;  and  ir 
order  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  each  month 
was  subdivided  into  three  decades,  the  first  days  of  which  were  festivals 
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w  days  of  rest,  A  few  days  after,  ihe  municipal  authorities  of  Paria  -  ap- 
peared in  tile  convention,  attended  by  ilie  bishop  and  clerey,  decorated 
with  caps  of^liberty,  wiio  puhlioly  renounced  their  offices  of  Christian  pas- 
tors. The  bishop  of  Moulins  threw  dowii  his  mitre,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  that  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  Various  allegorical  creations, 
such  as  Liberty  and  Equality,  were  deified,  and  a  young  woman  of  aban- 
doned character  was  enshrined  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  altnr  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  tlie  multitude.  But  the  reign  of 
Robespierre  was  now  in  its  plenitade  ;■  a  tyrant  more  savage  and  bloody 
cannot  be  found  since  the  days  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  guillotine  was 
in  constant  action,  and  thousands  were  immolated  to  his  sanguinary  ven- 
geance. Royalists  and  republicans  indiscriminately  felt  the  axe;  and 
among  his  victims  were  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  cousin,  who  had,  in  the  national  convention, 
voted  for  tlie  death  of  Louis.  The  latter  not  only  died  nnpitied,  but  exe- 
crated by  both  parties,  for  the  infamous  part  he  had  acted  towards  bis 
Dear  relation.  This  "bold  bad  man,"  who  had  renounced  his  title,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  Egaltt6,  was  in  his  46th  year,  and  met  death 
with  apparent  indifi'erence.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  he  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  met  bis  just  reward  (though  not  for  his  regicidai  and  un- 
natural crime),  from  the  guillotine.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  ima- 
gined that  young  Ega1it6,  his  son,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners 
of  the  republic,  would  one  day  be  saluted  as  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French ! 

This  era  was  appropriately  termed  "  the  reign  of  terror."  But  the  power 
of  Robespierre  was  not  to  endure  forever.  Talien  had  the  virtue  and 
courage  to  denounce  him,  in  the  convention,  for  his  numberless  barbari- 
ties. The  members  we!l  knew  they  held  their  heads  by  the  slight  tenure 
of  his  will  only ;  they  were  therefore  gratified  by  the  opportunity  which 
now  offered  itself  for  his  destruction  j  they  supported  the  denunciation 
against  him ;  and  but  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  his  accusation  and  his 
death,  on  that  scaffold  where  be  had  so  recently  sent  his  victims  by  doz- 
ens. This  event,  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  took  place  the  26th  oi 
July,  1794.  The  constitution  of  the  third  year,  was,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Kobespierre,  put  into  force.  A  directory,  consisting  of  five,  forming  , 
the  executive  power,  was  appointed  j  it  consisted  of  Reubel,  Barras.  La 
Reveilliere,  Lepaux,  Merlin,  and  Treilliard;  and  two  councils;  the  first, 
of  the  "elders;"  and  the  latter,  of  "five  hundred,"  formed  the  legislative 
part.  One  third  of  each  chamber  was  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and  one 
of  the"directors"  was  to  go  out  yearly,  and  be  replaced  by  the  election 
of  another.  The  armies  of  Prance  had  been  contending,  from  the  year 
1792,  with  those  of  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  Prussia  was,  indeed, 
early  drawn  off  from  the  contest;  though  it  had  penetrated  the  French 
territory.  The  republican  arms  were  in  general  successful  by  land ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1795,  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  they  were 
also  masters  of  Savoy  on  the  side  of  Italy. 

Early  in  1796,  Bonaparte,  a  young  man,  till  then  unknown  in  the  world 
of  politics,  was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  interference  of  the  direc- 
tor Barras,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  field,  than  victory  appeared  to  have  a;dopted  him  as  her  favourite  son. 
His  prodigious  successes  astonished  the  world.  He  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese  in  the  battles  of  Monienotte  and  of  Milesimo,  in 
April,  1796 ;  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
In  which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ^iven  up  to  France ;  on  the  8ih  of  May  he 
crossed  the  Po ;  on  the  succeding  day  he  forced  Parma  to  consent  to  an 
armistice;  defeated  General  Wurmser  on  the  3d  of  August  at  Lonado, 
and  on  the  5th  at  Castiglione;   advanced  against  the  Tyrol;  defealO'i 
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Mvinzi  at  Arcole  on  the  15lh  of  November,  and  at  Riroli  on  the  14th  ni 
January,  1797.;  concluded  the  peace  of  Tolentiiio,  in  which  the  piipe 
yielded  Avignon  to  France,  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to  ■  iht: 
Cisalpine  republic,  on  (he  I9th  of  February ;  and  defeated  the  archdukd 
Charles  at  Lesonzo;  and  signed  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Austria  at 
Leoben  on  the  16th  of  April,  1797,  which  formed  the  peace  of  Campt' 
Pormio,  by  which  alone  the  Austrian  capital  was  saved,  from  destruction. 

This  treaty  led  to  a  congress  to  be  held  for  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  to  bring  about  that  desirable  blessing,  peace,  Radsladt  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  who 
were  to  assist.  Fifteen  months  elapsed  in  negotiation,  which  terminated 
in  delusion;- and  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Bonnier  and  Roberjoi,  were 
assassinated  by  some  German  soldiers  on  their  return  to  France.  Both 
parties  having  in  the  interim  recruited  their  strength,  renewed  the  war. 

During  the  above-mentioned  negotiation,  a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  They  accordingly  titled  out  a  formidable  fleet  al 
Toulon,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  42,000  troops,  the  flower  of  Bo- 
naparte's victorious  Italian  army.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  des- 
tination of  so  formidable  an  armament,  but  more  particularly  England. 
Bonaparte  it  was  generally  understood,  was  to  have  the  command;  but 
the  great  secrecy  with  which  everything  relating  thereto  was  conducted, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  at  the  discovery  of  his  real  designs.  It  left  Toulon 
in  May,  I79S,  under  the  command  of  Brieux  as  admiral,  and  Bonaparte  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  steered  to  the  eastward.  In  June, 
Malta  submitted ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  it  reached  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ; 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  a 
certainty  that  it  had  gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  the 
3d ;  and  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  were  defeated  in  several  actions.  Egypr, 
including  its  capital,  Grand  Cairo,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  in 
twenty-one  days  from  their  landing.  Bonaparte  had  lahded  his  forces  but 
a  short  time  before  the  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  Tho 
French  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  in  the  greatest  security ; 
Nelson  attacked  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  gained  a  victory  as  complete 
as  any  in  (he  naval  annals  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  having  brought 
Egypt  under  his  power,  his  next  object  was  Syria,  for  the  invasion  oj 
which  he  was  in  readiness  early  in  February,  1799.  He  marched  from 
Grand  Cairo  across  the  desert.  He  took  El  Arish,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Acre,  which  place  ho  besieged.  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  foe,  in  the  captains  and  crews  of  a  small  En- 
glish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  come  to  tiie  as- 
sisiance  of  the  pacha ;  and  after  many  most  daring  attempts  to  take  thai 
city,  during  forty  days  and  upwards,  he  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Acre  that  Bonaparte  first  heard  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests  in 
Italy.  He  soon  afterwards  defeated  the  army  of  the  pacha  of  Natolia  at 
Aboukir,  and  his  departure  from  Egypt  followed  immediately  on  that  event. 
He  left  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  under  General  Kleber,  aiiri, 
embarking  on  board  a  small  vessel,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  English  cruisers,  and  arrived 
al  Fi-ejus  on  the  13th  of  October.  He  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  16th, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  external  and  internal  situation  of  France..  He  deplored  the  loss 
of  those  conquests  which  had  acquired  to  him  immortal  fame,  but  he 
ftiriher  deplored  the  slate  of  the  country,  torn  into  a  variety  of  factions.  Aii 
army  unclothed,  unfed,  and  unpaid ;  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  republic 
in  rebellion;  a  host  of  foes  from  without  pressing  it  on  all  sides  ;  the  finan- 
ces in  the  utmost  possible  state  of  derangement ;  and  the  resources  drainea 
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almost  to  l.he  last  livre.  The  quick  discernment  of  Bonaparte  told  him 
that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  effort  could  save  France  from  ruin.  He 
soon  made  up  bis  mind  to  the  action,  and,  assisted  by  a  few  friends,  his 
eeiierais,  and  his  army,  actually  assumed  the  government  on  the  9th  of 
November,  abolishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  constitution  of  the  third  year. 
Re  was  soon  after  elected  first  consul,  with  extraordinary  powers. 

''he  scene  that  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion  is  well 
n'i  ih  transcribing:  The  legislature  met  at  St,  Cloud;  the  council  of 
elaers  in  the  great  gallery,  and  that  of  6ve  hundred,  of  whom  Lucien 
Bonaparte  was  president,  in  the  orangery.  Bonaparte  entered  the  council 
of  elders,  and,  in  an  animated  address,  described  the  dangers  that  menaced 
the  republic,  and  conjured  them, to  associate  their  wisdom  with  the  force 
which  surrounded  him.  A  member  using  the  word  "  constitution,"  Bona- 
parte exclaimed,  "  The  constitution  1  It  has  been  trodden  under  foot,  and 
used  as  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  tyranny."  Meanwhile  a  violent 
debate  was  going  on  in  Ihe  orangery,  several  members  insisting  upon 
knowing  why  the  place  of  sitting  had  been  changed.  The  president 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  storm  ;  but  the  removal  had  created  great  heat, 
and  the  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  dictator !  No  dictator '."  At  that  mo- 
ment Bonaparte  himself  entered,  bare-headed,  followed  by  four  grenadiers , 
on  which  several  members  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  that  1  No  sabres  here ! 
No  armed  men !"  While  others  descending  into  the  hall,  collared  him, 
calling  him  "  Outlaw,"  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door.  One  member 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  vpith  a  dagger,  which  was  parried  by  a  grenadier 
Disconcerted  at  this  rough  treatment.  General  Lefevre  came  to  his  aid ;  ano 
Bonaparteretiring,mountedhishorse,  and  addressedthe  troops  outside.  His 
brother  Lucien  also  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  military,  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  picket  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall,  and  the  drums  beating 
the  pas  de  charge,  cleared  it  at  the  point  of  lie  bayonet.  This  truly  Crom- 
weliian  argument  decided  the  affair,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  declared 
that  the  directory  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  a  provisional  consular  com- 
mission should  be  appu*uted  co  posed  of  citizens  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and 
BonaparJ:e ;  and  that  the  t  vo  councils  should  name  committees,  of  25 
members  each,  to  prepare  a  ne  v  constitution.  In  the  interval  between 
the  abolition  of  one  const  t  t  o  ad  the  creation  of  another,  the  consuls 
were  invested  with  a  d  eta  ors!  p  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior;  TiUeyra  d  of  foreign  affairs;  Camot,  of  war;  and 
Fouchfi,  of  police 

The  C  nsidar  Omerrvment. 
i.  D.  1900.— The  new  constitution  consisted  of  an  executive  composed 
of  three  consuls,  one  bearing  the  title  of  chi^f,  and  in  fact  possessing  all 
the  authority ;  of  a  conservative  senate,  composed  of  80  members,  appoint- 
ed for  life,  the  first  60  to  be  nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  the  number 
to  be  completed  by  adding  two,  annually,  for  ten  years,  and  a  legislative 
body  of  300  members,  and  a  tribunate  of  100.  Bonaparte  was  nominated 
the  flrst  consul,  for  ten  years ;  CambacSres  and  Lebrun,  second  and  third 
consuls,  for  five  years,  Sieyes,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing 
atiout  the  revolution,  and  in  framing  the  new  constitution,  was  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  an  estate  worth  15,000  francs  per  annum-  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  consulate  was  a  direct  overture  from  Bonaparte  to  the 
king  of  England  for  peace ;  which  was  replied  to  by  the  English  minister, 
who  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  intimated  that  "  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  line  of  prmces,  under  whom  France  had  enjoyed  so  many 
centuries  of  prosperity,"  would  afford  the  best  guaraniee  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  This  waso/  course  construed, 
as  it  was  meant,  a  rejection  of  the  offer.  The  strength  and  energy  of  the 
new  government  made  itself  visible  in  the  immediate  union  of  the  best 
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leaders  of  all  parlies  ;  in  the  return  of  many  thousand  emigrants  in  (he 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  the  activity  which  was  displayed  by  all  who 
held  office  under  the  consular  government.  Bonaparte  soon  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  Ihe  army  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  out- 
generalled  his  opponents.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  Austrian  army,  encamped  in  a  valley  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  formed  the  bold  designof  surprising  them  by  eroasing  that  part 
of  the  Alps  which  was  before  considered  inaccessible  to  a  regularly  equipped 
army.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  and  daring  exploit,  exceeding 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Hannibal :  but  In  proportion 
to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  was  the  glory  that  awaited  it.  The  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy.  Moreau,  who  was  at  this  lime  commanding  the  army  of  th6 
Rhine,  gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  3d,  and  threatened 
Vienna.  These  great  victories  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  in  its  own  name,  and  that  of  the  German  empire,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  England,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  In 
this  peace,  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between  Prance 
and  Germany.  Those  German  princes  who  lost  their  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine  by  this  riew  arrangement,  were  to 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
Adige  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  A 
public,  and  the  former  power  gave  the  Briesg  0 

of  Modena.     The  territories  of  the  grand  du  T 

JDlo  the  kingdom  of  Etroria,  which  was  give 
Patma,  accordtng  lo  a  treaty  between  Franc  S  g 

to  be  indetnnified  in  Germany  for  the  lo  T 

peace  was  the  prelude  to  others.     On  the  29  S  P 

gal  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  and  Ru  T  h 

and  9th  of  October. 

A.  D.  1802, — England  was  also  now  dispos  g 

for  peace,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Am 
France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germai  N 

her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  an  E 

to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  m 

independent  republic,  and  lo  restore  all  ihe  c  m 

France,  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  Franc 
tied  the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naple  P  T 

was  signea  on  the  27(h  of  March,  180S,  and  m 

tants  of  Europe  were  flattered  with  the  prosp  ra 

In  May,  Bonaparte  founded  the  legion  of  ho 
chosen  first  consul  for  life.  He  had  just  bef 
elected  pope  a  concordat  for  the  Gtdlican  c 

were — the  establishment  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion;  a 
new  division  of  the  French  dioceses,  the  bishops  to  be  nominated  by  the 
first  consul,  and  lo  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  lo  the  republic.  He  also  put 
an  end  to  the  proscription  of  the  emigrants,  and  numbers  returned  to  end 
their  days  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  But  his  extraordinary  successes,  the 
adulation  of  the  army,  and  his  elevation,  intoxicated  the  chief  consul ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity  ol 
openly  insulting  the  English  ambassador.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
the  natural  result,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  Bonaparte  carry  his  animosity 
towards  England,  that  on  the  ground  that  two  French  ships  had  been 
captured  prior  lo  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the 
detention  of  all  the  English  in  France,  and  under  this  infringement  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  number  of  British  subjects  detained  in  France  amount- 
ed to  11,000,  and  in  Holland  to  1,300. 

A.  D.  1B04. — In  refaruary  a  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris  for  the  assas 
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Bination  of  Bonaparte  and  the  overthrow  of  the  consular  goyernment 
The  principals  in  this  conspiracy  were  General  Pichegru,  Georges,  an 
enthusiastic  loyalist,  and  Lajiilais,  a  friend  of  General  Moreau,  who  also 
waa  charged  with  disaffection  to  the  consular  government.  Pending  the 
trials  Pichegni  was  found  strangled  in  prison  :  Georges  and  some  of  his 
accomplices  were  publicly  executed,  aud  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprison nient,  which  .was  commuted  to  banishment  to,  America. 
One  of  the  foulest  atrocities  of  modern  times  was  next  perpetrated  by  the 
order  of  Bonaparte.  The  duke  d'Enghi^n,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, was  seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  and  taken  first  to  Stras- 
burgh,  tlience  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  whern 
a  military  commission  met  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  to  try  him,  on  the 
charges  of  having  served  in  the  emigrant  armies  against  France,  and  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Georgiss.  It,  however,  signified  little 
what  the  charges  were  ;  he  was  destined  for  immediate  execution  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  every  harrier  of  international  law,  he  was  taken  out  and 
shot  in  the  castle  ditch,  almost  immediately  after  ,his  midnight  trial  was 
concluded.  The  prince  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
virtuous  man,  hence  he  was  the  more  obnoxious !  The  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity,  and  his  denunciations  against  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts :  and,  truly,  these  were  objects 
of  no  little  magnitude.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  tribunate  for  conferring  on  Napoleon  the  rank  of  emperor, 
with  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The  decree  of  the  tribunate 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  power  given  to  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  no 
male  Issue,  to  adopt  an  heir  from  the  children  of  his  brothers.  The  titles 
of  prince,  princess,  and  imperial  highness,  were  conferred  on  all  members 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Thus  ended  the  French  republic,  under  all  Us 
phases.  It  had  lasted  eleven  years  and  four  months,  almost  the  exact 
duration  of  the  English  commonwealth  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

Pope  Pius  VII.  now  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  on  Che  2d  of  December 
solemnly  anointed  the  new  emperor,  who  himself  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  own  head.  The  Italian  republic  followed  the  example  o) 
Franc ;  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1805,  having  named  their  president 
king  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  25th  of  May,  with  his  own  hands  also 
placed  the  new  crown  of  the  Lombardian  kings  upon  his  own  head,  and 
wasanointedby  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  During  his  presence  in  Italy,  the 
senate  of  the  Ligurian  republic  demanded  and  obtained  the  incorporation 
of  the  Genoese  state  with  the  French  empire,  on  the  4th  of  June ;  and  the 
small  republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  in  the  same  year  into  an  heredi- 
tary principality  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  the  princess  Eliza.  He  was 
already,  also,  preparing  thrones  to  establish  his  brothers.  The  threatened 
invasion  of  Britain  had  long  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  had  been  diverted  from  all  other  thoughts  during  the  moment 
oiis  changes  which,  with  a  magician's  wand,  had  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
nad  flowed  with  such  reckless  prodigality.  A  third  coalition  against  France 
was  concluded  at  Petersburgh,  between  England  and  Russia,  April  11. 
Austria  joined  the  confederacy  in  August ;  and  Sweden  likewise  was 
nade  a  party  to  it,  and  received  a  subsidy.  But  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
felt  assured  that,  while  he  could  detach  Prussia  from  (he  alliance,  which 
ne  did  by  promising  Hanover  to  the  king,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  serious  injury  from  the  other  powers.  In  Italy,  the  archduke 
Charles  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Massena;  at  the  same  time  twenty-five 
thousand  French  marched  under  St.  Cyr  from  Naples  into  Upper  Italy 
tifter  a  treaty  ofneutrality  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Naples 
The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdi 
itapd  and  General  Mack.    This  army  penetrated  into  Bavaria  in  Septeiti: 
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ber,  1805,  and  demanded  that  the  elector  should  eifher  unite  his  forces 
with  the  Austrians  or  disband  them  ;  upon  which  the  elector  joined  Napo- 
leon ;  and  a  similar  course  was  adopted  hy  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  and 

Forsaking  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  preparing  the 
"armyof  Bngland"  for  the  projected  invasion.  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Wirtemberg,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  war.  The  corps  of  Bernadotle 
and  the  Bavarians  having  marched  towards  the  Danube,  through  the  neu- 
tral province  of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Prussia,  the  latter  power,  which 
had  assembled  its  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kiissian  frontier, 
renounced  its  obligations  to  France ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  con- 
cluded on  on  the  3d, of  November,  during  the  stay  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Berlin,  promised  to  join  the  enemies  of  Napoleon.  The  Prus- 
sian armies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  took  up  ahostiie 
position  extending  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  Danube.  But 
the  Austrian  armies  in  Suabia  had  been  rapidly  turned  and  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  a  series  of  operations  extending  from  theSth  to  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, upon  which  Mack,  in  the  infamous  capitulation  of  Dim,  surrendered 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  by  constant  fight- 
ing, reached  Bohemia.  The  French  now  penetrated  through  Bavaria  and 
Austria  into  Moravia,  and  after  having  obtained  possession,  in  Novem- 
ber, of  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  driven  back  several  Russian  corps  in  a 
.series  of  skirmishes,  thej"  occupied  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
afterwards  took  possession  of  Presburg.  The  next  great  battle,  fought  at 
Austerlitz  on  the  2d  of  December,  decided  the  war,  although  it  had  only 
lasted  two  months ;  and  the  archduke  Charles,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  event  in  Suabia,  retired  through  the  German  provinces,  after 
having  fought  a  dreadful  battle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  three  days. 
The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  so  signally  defeated  the  allies, 
was  well  contested  by  the  troops  on  both  sides.  The  Austro- Russian 
armies  amounted  tO'  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
Kutusoff  and  Prince  Lichenstein ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thirty  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  on  the  side  of  the  aW'ies, 
was  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon.  An  immense  number  perished  in  a  lake 
by  the  ice  giving  way.  Davoust,  SoulC,  Lannes,  Berthier,  and  Murat  most 
distinguishe.d  tiiemselves  among  the  French  marshals 

An  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Francis  11  immedmelj  followed 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  6ih  By  the  treaty  of  pedLe  of 
Presburg,  Austria  yielded  its  Venetian  possessions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italv;  the  Tyrol  and  several  German  countries  to  Bavaria  Bnesgau  to 
Baden,  and  other  Suabian  possessions  (o  Wirtemberg  She  also  recog 
nized  the  electors  of  Bavana  and  Wirtemberg  is  kmgs  and  the  elector 
of  Baden  as  sovereign  elector  These  and  other  concessions  Austria  was 
compelled  to  make.  But  during  the  victorious  course  of  the  armies  ol 
Frande  by  land,  she  suffered  deeply  from  the  naval  power  of  Fngland 
the  united -fleets  of  France  and  Spam,  under  \illeneuve  and  Gratini 
being  nearly  annihilated  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  This  look 
place  on  the  2lBt  of  October.  On  the  ISih  of  December  the  emperor  con 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  alliance  between 
both  these  powers  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  ancient 
end  newly-acquired  states  exchanged.  Prance  pretended  to  give  Hanover 
to  Prussia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  yielded  to  France,  An»pach, 
Cleve,  and  Neufchafel.  Prussia  was  now  obliged  to  act  offensively 
against  England,  as  well  by  taking  possess  ion  of  Hanover  as  by  excluding 
English  vessels  from  the  ports  under  her  control.  Joseph,  the  eldei 
brother  of  Napoleon,  was  by  an  imperial  decree  named  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Marshal  Massona,  who  iiiar«lii!'< 
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With  au  army  from  Upper  Italy  into  Naples,  on  acconnt  of  a  pretended 
brea(;h  of  neutrality,  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians, Bui  Ferdinand  IV.  louk  refuge  in  Sicily  with  his  family ;  and  that 
taland  being  protected  by  the  EngHsli  fleet,  Ibrmed  merely  a  nommal 
appendage  to  the  crown  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  son  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  lirst  husband,  was  named  vice- 
roy of  Italy;  Talleyrand  received  the  nominal  title  of  prineeofBene- 
vento:  Bernadotte  was  proclaimei)  princeof  PonteCorvo;  and  Louis, the 
second  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  pronlainied  hereditary  and  constitu< 
Clonal  king  oi  Holland.  With  the  same  disregard  of  pi^itical  justice,  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  above  a  thousand 
years,  was  overthrown  on  the  lath  of  July,  1806,  to  make  way  for  the 
Rhenish  confederation,'ot  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  named  pro- 
tector. 

Prussia,  at  this  period  still  trembling  for  her  own  safety,  was  once  more 
excited  by  England  and  Russia  lo  resistance ;  upon  which  Napoleon  trans- 
ported his  immense  ami^  across  the  continent,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
he  arrived  at  Berlin,  having  gained  the  ever-memorable  haute  of  Jena,  in 
which  350,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  More 
(ban  twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Prince 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds.  A  panic  seized  the  garrison,  and  all  Ine 
principal  towns  of  Prussia,  west  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  lo  the  French 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  on  the  S5th  of  October,  Napoleon  entered  the 
capitol..  Bonaparte  next  promulgated  the  celebrated  Bedin  decree,  or 
"  continental  system,"  by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade ;  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  were  interdicted; 
and  all  vessels  to ucliing  at  England,  or  any  Englishcolony,  excluded  from 
every  harbour  under  the  control  of  France.  Beyond  the  Vistula,  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  December,  1806,  by 
the  fight  of  Czarnowo,  in  which  the  French  carried  the  Russian  redoubts 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ukra.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Davoust 
drove  field-marshal  Kameusbji  out  of  his  position ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  marshal  renounced  the  comraand-in-chief,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ben  nigseo.  This  general  suddenly  transported  the  Iheatre  of 
war  into  Eastern  Prussia,  where  the  Russians,  an  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
engaged  them  on  the  S5th,  at  Mohrung^en,  and  by  his  manmuvres  covered 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  until  a  junction  was  formed.  After  con- 
tinual fighting  from  the  Isl  to  the  7th  of  February,  the  battle  of  Eylau 
took  place.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
and  both  were  glad  to  pause  while  they  recruited  their  respective  armies. 
The  next  operation  of  consequence,  was  the  seige  and  bombardment  o( 
Uanizic,  by  Lefebvre;  and  General  Katkreuth  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
on  the  S4th  of  May,  after  Marshal  Lannes  had  defeated  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians who  had  landed  at  Weichselmunde  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
siege.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  skirmishesbetween  the  different  divisions 
of  3ie  hostile  armies,  the  decisive  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Russians 
at  Priediand,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1807,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  which 
was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  July,  between  France  and  Prussia,  by  Talley- 
rand and  Count  Kalkreuth, after  au  interview  between  the  three  monarchs 
upon  the  Niemen,  and  subsequently  at  Tilsit.  In  this  peace  Prussia  was 
shorn  of  territories  containing  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  former  popula- 
tion of  that  kingdom;  and  from  the  various  districts  which  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands  were  formed  two  now  states — the  kingdoms  of  West- 
phaha,  and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw.  The  former  was  given  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  and  the  king  of  Saxony  was  flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  oJ 
Warsaw.    Upon  the  intercession  of  Russia,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbuigh- 
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Schweriti,  Oldeiiburgh,  and  Coburg,  were  reinstated,  and  France  and 
Russia  exchanged  reciprocal  guaraiiiees  of  their  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  powers  included  in  this  peace. 

Never  haa  the  fortune  of  manheenmorehriHiant ;  the  whole  world  was 
struck  ^vith  astonishment  at  victories  so  rapid,  and  seemed  to  bow  itself 
before  so  colossal  a  power.  But  his  ambition  was  boundless ;  no 
sovereign  could  be  more  absolute;  he  regarded  other  men,  as  ciphers 
destined  10  increase  Ihe  amount  of  that  unity  which  centered  in  himself. 
He  talked  of  the  gfory  of  France  ;  but  he  re-established  the  imposts,  the 
abuses,  and  prodigality  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  aids  and  monopo 
lies  reappeared  nnder  the  name  of  nnited  duties.  The  press  was  kepi 
under  by  a  censorship ;  juries  were  perverted;  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  administration  of  justice;  the  emperor  nomijiated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were  inviolable  ;  Ihe  council  of  state, 
a  dependent  and  removeable  body,  was  the  sole  arbiter  ol  tneir  lesponsi- 
bility.  The  election  of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  this  jire^ndeu  rep- 
resentative government,  the  laws  of  which  were  the  dinta  of  Ihs  empe- 
ror, under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial  edicts.  Individua;  liliei\y  no 
longer  existed;  a  police,  (bat  was  a  true  political  inqnisldon,  suspected 
even  silence  itself;  accused  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  extended  orer 
Europe  a  net  of  iron.  All  this  time,  100,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  levied  with  nnsnaring  activity;  and  the  French 
youth  were  surrendered  to  bis  i»itl  by  the  senate  as  a  sort  of  annual  con- 
tribution. The  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy  the  attention  01 
Napoleon ;  one  of  his  first  objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  t!ie  English 
influence  in  Portugal.  A  French  army,  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  one, 
marched  against  that  kingdom,  the  pariilion  of  which  had  been  concerted 
between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  the  northern 
part  being  given  to  the  house  of  Parma,  the  southern  part  10  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  middle,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  house 
of  Braganza.  Tuscany  Was  to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three  states,  erected  out  of  Portugal;  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  also  to  assume,  after  the  maritime  peac^e  should  be 
concluded,  the  title  of  emperor  of  both  Americas.  In  conformity  with 
this  treat?,  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  with  France;  and  Marshal  Junot,  duke  of  Braganza,  entered 
Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  November,  after  the  royal  family  had  embarked 
with  their  treasures,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  a  British  fleet, 
for  the  Brazils.  But,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a  plot  10  raise  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the 
throne,  and  free  their  country  from  foreign  influence.  It  required  no  great 
effort  to  induce  Charles  to  resign  iu  favour  of  his  son  ;  but  this  was  an 
arrangement  to  which  Napoleon  would  not  consent ;  and  both  father  and 
son  now  became  pensioners  of  the  French  conqueror,  who  invested  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  king  of  Naples,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Spaiu 
and  India.  The  people  now  rose  to  vindicate  their  ri^ls,  and  that  strug- 
gle  commenced  in  which  patriotic  Spaniards  were  so  warmly  and  success- 
fully supported  by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during  the  long  and  ardu 
ous  military  operations  which  in  England  are  known  as  the  "  Peninsula' 
war."  The  war  in  Spain  appeared  Jo  give  Austria  a  new  and  favour 
able  opportunity  for  attempting  the  re-establish  m en t  of  her  former  in. 
fluence  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Francis  accordingly  declared  wai 
against  France,  and  sent  his  armies  into  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  the  dukedom  ol 
Warsaw.  But  the  rapjd  measures  of  Napoleon  baffled  Austrian  calcula- 
tions ;  and,  collecting  a  large  army,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis  sp 
severely  at  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  on  the  23d  and  23d  of  April,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  the  con- 
querors, and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital.    The  archduko 
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trades  was,  however,  undismayed!  he  attacked  the  French  m  their 
position  at  Aspern,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  and  tiie  battle  continuing  through 
the  next  day.  Napoleon  was  compellM  to  retreat  into  tlie  isle  of  Loban, 
where  his  army  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  jeopardy,  the  flood 
havingcarried  away  the  bridge  that  connected  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and  two  months  elapsed  before 
he  was  able  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  again  transport  his 
army  across  the  river.  Then  followed  ihe  great  battle  of  Wagram,  which 
was  fought  on  the  5lh  and  6th  of  July  ;  and  in  this  desperate  conflict  the 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  so  great,  thai  they  immediately  sough)  an 
armistice  of  the  French  emperor,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Vienna,  signed 
t)n  the  14th  of  October,  m09.  By  this  peace  Austria  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign territories  containing  three  millions  of  subjects.  Saltzburg,  Berch- 
lolsgaden,  &c.,  were  given  to  Bavaria ;  ail  western  and  part  of  eastern  Galli- 
cia,with  the  town  of  Cracow,  were  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw ;  and 
other  provinces,  with  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  destined  to  form 
the  new  state  of  the  lUyrian  provinces ;  while  Austria  was  absolutely  cut 
off  from  ail  communication  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her  ports  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  Tyrolese,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  otBavaria 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  finding  that  their  ancient  immunities  and 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  that  they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxa- 
tion, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt ;  and  in  their  early  operations  they  expelled  the  Bavarians  from  the 
principal  towns.  AFrencharmyentetedthecountryandlaid  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  hut  the  Tyrolese,  animated  by  a  heroic  peasant  named 
Hofer,  expelled  the  invaders  once  more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of 
tranquillity.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  however,  gave  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  ;  they 

fienetrated  their  mountain  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land,  executed  the 
eading  patriots  as  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again  subjected  to  the  tyrailny 
ofMasimllian  Joseph,  the  puppet  of  Napoleon.  Several  efforts  were 
simultaneously  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke;  butafter 
the  overthrow  of  the  Auslrians  there  were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  thera, 
and  the  emperor  of  the  French  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  northern  part  of  continental  Europe.     During  Napoleon's  i     " ' 


had  previously  united  Piedmont,  Lignria,  Tuscany,  aiid  Parma,  besides 
Savoy  and  Nice.  A  pension  was  assigned  to  his  holiness,  and  the  city  of 
Home  declared  an  imperial  and  free  city.  The  pope  was  conducted  to 
Fonlainebleau,  where  Napoleon  concluded  a  second  concordat  with  him, 
in  which,  though  the  pope  did  not  resume  his  temporal  jurisdiction,  he 
obtained  the  right  to  keep  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  to  receive  am- 
bassadors, and  to  appoint  to  certain  bishoprics.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  took  place  in  December,  1809  j  and  his 
second  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  April,  1810.  When  Napoleon  declared  tlje  papal 
territory  a  province  of  France,  and  Rome  a  city  of  the  empire,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  heir-apparent  of  France  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Home,  and  that  the  emperor  of  France  should  he  crowned  in  Rome  within 
the  first  ihree  years  of  his  government.  The  firmness  with  which  he  was 
opposed  in  Spain,  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  the 
orders  in  council,  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  the 
daily  increasing  prospect  of  an  approaching  war  in  the  North,  where 
longer  submission  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Napoleon  was  refused, 
did  not  augur  favourably  for  the  future  stability  of  his  vast  power.  The 
British  also  carried  on  an  important  commerce  with  Russia,  through 
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UoitTObui^  and  the  porta  of  the  Bailie,  of  which  complaint  was  made  to 
the  nuuris  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburg.  The  commercial  policy  ol 
Russia  in  ItjlO  ajid  ISll,  and  itg  disapprobation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
duke  -of  Oldenburg  (a  near  relation  tg  the  emperor  Alexander),  had 
excited  the  distrust  of  Nspoleon;  and  he  spuke  the  language  of  offended 
conHdenee  in  rem  ons  Era  ting  with  "  his  brother  the  emperor."  At  teiiglt 
Russia  and  Sweden  made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  in  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  "  continental  system ;"  while  the  latter  arrayed  undf  r 
liis  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  and, 
(rusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  l^ions,  he  crossed  the  Nie- 
naeni  and  directed  bis  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  As  the  French 
advanced  the  Russians  retired,  wasting  the  country  in  their  .Te neat. 
Napoleon  then  with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow,  while  a  large 
division  of  his  forces  menaced  ihe  road  to  Si.  Petersburg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  This  strongly  fortified  position  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  17th  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle,  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  firing  the  town  on  his  Teire^t.  But 
Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  another  effurl.  KuiusofT,  who 
now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  fixed  upon  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  lirmly  awaited  the  invading  host. 
Nearly  seventy  thousand  men  fell  in  Ibis  furious  and  sanguinary  confiici ; 
and  as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  reinforcements  after  the  battle, 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  The  citizens,  however,  under  the  direction, 
or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  governor,  Roslopehin,  not  only  determined  to 
abandon  their  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to  the  flames ;  and 
scarcely  had  ihe  French  troops  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
secured  winter-quarters  in  that  cold  and  inhospitable  region,  ere  the  con- 
flagration burst  forth  in  every  direction,  and  notwithstanding  every 
device  was  tried  to  subdue  the  flames,  they  ceased  not  until  more  than 
Ihree-fourlhs  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  smoking  embers.  In  this  cnex- 
peeled  and  embarassing  position,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  All 
the  horrors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  were  now  felt  by  the  hap 
less  fugitives,  who  so  lately  were  the  boasted  conquerors  of  southern 
Europe.  The  winter  had  set  in  unusually  early,  and  brave  as  the  French 
soldiers  were,  the  climate  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  theui 
to  contend  with.  Thousands  upon  thousands  perished  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  an  immense  number  fell  beneath  the  sworjls  of  their  relentless 
pursuers,  who,  maddened  by  the  recollection  that  their  hearths  and  homes 
had  been  polluted  by  these  invaders,  and  that  their  ancient  city  lay 
smouldering  in  the  dust,  heeded  not  their  cries  for  mercy.  But  why 
should  we  repeat  the  tale  of  horrors  1  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wreck  of 
this  mighty  army  retreated  through  Prussia  and  Poland,  into  Saxony, 
while  Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris  with  all  the  speed  that  post-horses 
could  effect. 

Napoleon  appealed  to  the  senate  for  men,  money,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  his  appeal  was  promptly  responded  to.  Notwiihstanding  his 
recent  reverses,  tie  felt  that  he  stiil  possessed  ihe  confidence  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
late  campaign ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies  were  organized,  he 
hastened  to  the  north ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the  army 
under  his  command  was  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries. 
The  public  voice  in  Prussia  loudly  demanded  war  with  France,  and  the 
Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  itssert  his  independence  and  enter  into 
alliance  with  Alexander.  The  armies  of  these  newiy-united  powers  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  at  Lutzen  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  at  Bauizen  on 
the  31st  and  S3d,  in  engagements  with  the  French  ;  but  neither  battle  was 
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decisive ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consented  to  an  armistiee.  During  the  truce 
the  BritLBh  governmeni  encouraged  the  aHIes  by  large 'subsidies ;  but  what 
was  of  most  consequeoce,  the  einperorof  Austria,  who  had  never  cordially 
consented  to  an  alliance  with  Ins  son-in-law,  now  abandoned  his  cause, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Ihe  confederation  against  him.  Napoleon 
estahlished  his  head- quarters  at  Dresden,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
operations  aga.inst  his  several  foes,  which  at  first  were  successful ;  but  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  different'divisions  of  his  army  were  successively 
defeated,  and  he  collected  his  scattered  forces  for  one  tremendows  effort, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  Retiring  to  Leipsic,  he  there 
made  a  stand,  and  d  th  11  of  that  ancient  city  he  sustained  a  ter- 
rible defeat,  Oct.  IS  th  S  t  ops  in  his  service  having  deserted  in  a 
body  to  the  all  d  g  th  engagement.  Compelled  to  evacuate 
Leipsic,  he  retre  t  d  p  th  Rhine,  followed  by  the  allied  troops, 
and  after  a  sever  t  ggl  H  lau,  Oct.  30,  in  which  the  Ravarians, 
under  the  com m  d  fC  I  W  rede,  took  a  decisive  part  against  the 
French,  they  we  d  f  I  d  d  nullitudes  were  made  prisoners.  Ber- 
nadotte  undertook  h  t  k  f  pelling  the  French  from  Saxony-  The 
.aovereiifn  governments  in  the  kingdonfot  Westphalia,  the  grand  dukedom 
of  Frankfort  and  Rerg,  and  the  countries  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg  and 
Vonder-Leyen,  were  now  overturned  ;  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Rruns wick- Wolfe nbuttel,  and  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  returned 
to  their  own  country:  the  Hanoverians  again  ac li no wl edged  their  old 
government,  and  the  Russian  administration  was  re-introduced  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  Considerable  masses  of  troops, 
partly  volunteDis,  and  partly  drafted  from  the  Prussian  militia,  followed 
the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians  across  the  Rhine.  The  flame  of 
independence  spread  Co  Holland,  and  the  hereditary  claJms  of  the  house  oi 
Orange  were  acknowledged. 

A.  D.  1814. — While  the  allies  were  thus  effecting  the  humiliation  of  Na- 
poleon, Wellington  advanced  slowly  towards  Bayonne.  As  he  advanced, 
Ihe  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was 
piwilaiined,  and  the  white  flag  floated  on  the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Napo- 
leon had  the  advantage  over  Blucher  at  Brienne  on  the,  29th  of  January, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  at  La  Rochi^re,  where  the  allies  had  concentra- 
ted their  forces.  He  now  retired  between  the  Loire  and  the  Marne,  with 
the  view  of  covering  Paris  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Blucher 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  French  line.  But  (he  order  of  march  was 
still  "  forward !  forward  1"  On  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  the  allied  troops 
entered  Paris,  and  Aletander  declared,  in  Ihe  name  of  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, that  they  would  not  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with 
any  of  his  family  :  that  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  France  only  to  the 
ierritory  embraced  within  its  ancient  limits  under  its  kings;  and,  finally, 
that  tbey  would  acknowledge  and  guaranty  the  government  which  the 
French  nation  should  adopt.  They  therefore  invited  the  senate  tti  estab- 
lish a  provisory  government  for  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  senate  assembled,  April  I, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Talleyrand,  (a  man  ever  skilful  in  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances),  whom,  with  four  other  members,  they 
charged  witb  the  provisory  government.  On  the  next  day  it  declared 
that  Napoleon,  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France.  The 
legislative  body  ratified  this  decree,  and  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIIL  to 
the  throne  of  France  was  soon  after  made  known.  Meanwhile,  Apri! 
11,  Napoleon  had  resigned  the  crown  conditionally  in  favour  of  hii' 
Bon,  at  Fontainebleau ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  the  same  day 
ceding  to  liim  the  island  of  Elba. 

Wearied  with  continual  war,  France  hailed  the  return  of  peace  wiiti  ». 
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clamations  of  joy  and  hope.  The  senators,  in  conjunction  wiUi  some 
others,  formed  a  chamber  of  peers.  At  the  same  lime  was  conveired  the 
legislative  body  of  the  empire,  which  formed  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  Louis,  who  had  declared  his  determination  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitii 
tlon,  granted  the  charter,  which,  notwithstanding  omissions  and  imper- 
fections, contained  guaranties  for  hberty.  The  new  constitutional  char- 
ter was  presented  to  ihe  nation  by  the  king  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  con- 
tained the  principles  of  a  Umitcd  monarchy.  The  person  of  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  invioiable ;  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  chambers.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was  to 
be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by.  the  electoral  colleges,  one  fifth  part 
to  be  renewed  yearly ;  to  be  eligible  as  a  deputy,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
forty  years  old,  and  pay  1000  francs  of  direct  taxes.  On  the  4ih  of  May 
Louis  created  the  new  ministry,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  a  new  coimcil 
of  state.  The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  military  merit,  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  St.  Michael,  were  revived ;  the  legion  of 
honour  received  a  new  decoration  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.),  and  a  new 
,  organization,  and  the  order  of  the  silver  liiy  was  founded.  There  were 
still,  however,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  abdicated  emperor  to 
overcome,  and  many  restless  spirits  to  soothe.  It  was  eoon  perceived 
that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  among  the  ministers-  The  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  court,  excited 
great  discontent ;  and  the  national  pride  was  offended  by  Ihe  public  de- 
claration of  the  king,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince-regent  of 
Great  Britain.  The  army,  so  long  used  to  war  and  the  rewards  which 
awaited  a  successful  bareer,  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  irritation;  the 
remembrance  of  him  by  whom  they  had  so  often  been  led  lb  victory  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  (heir  dotations,  their  pay, 
and  their  pensions  diminished,  their  importance  and  their  influence  de- 
stroyed, and  they  themselves  compelled  to  change  their  favourite  badges 
for  olhers,  on  which  they  had  formerly  trampled.  The  holders  of  the 
national  domains  feared  to  lose  them.  The  people  were  discontented 
with  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  the  alleviation  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  them.     In  this  state  of  public  feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for 


the  royal  government  than  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Napoleon  oh  t  . 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  These  circumstances  explain 
why,  without  the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
the  measures  taken  10  oppose  his  progress  were  unsuccessful;  why  the 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  for  him ;  and  why,  after  a 
■  march  of  eighteen  days,  which  resembled  a  triumph,  he  was  able  lo  enter 
Paris  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  king  and  his  adherents  left  the  country.  Napoleon  immediately 
annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dissolved  the  two  chambers,  and 
named  a  new  ministry.  He  declared  that  he  should  content  himstU 
with  the  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  Ihe  peace  of  Paris,  and  that  te 
would  establish  his  government  on  liberal  principles.  But  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  different  parties,  much  less  could  he  avert 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  Europe.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  in  France  was  known  at  Vienna,  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
powers  who  were  assembled  in  congress  there,  denounced  him  as  the 
enemy  and  the  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  declared  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  employ  ail  means,  and  unite  all  their  ef- 
forts, to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.  For  this  purpose,  Austria,  Russia, 
Brittan,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  March 
1st,  1814,  whereby  each  power  agreed  to  bring  150,000  men  into  the  .field 
against  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part,  was  indefatigable  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  war.    At  the  same  time.  April  22,  he  published  the  additionaJ 
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Ret  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  summoned  tlie  meeUng'  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  which  accepted  that  act,  June  1.  As  we  gave  in  the 
''  HiBii>ry  of  England,"  a  succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
and  allied  armies,  which  ended  in  the  batile  of  Waterloo,  as  also  the  de- 
portation of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  the  events  which  immediately 
followed  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  we  shall  not  repeat  them 
in  this  place,  but  carry  on  our  narrative  to  the  period  when  the  two 
chambers  passed  the  law  of  amnesty  proposed  by  the  king-,  by  which  all 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  had  accepted  offices 
from  Napoleon,  during  the  "hundred  days,"  were  forever  hanislied  from 
the  kingdom.  With  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  foreign 
troops,  which  was  determined  on  by  the  congress  of  Ais-la-Chapelle,  the 
9th  of  October,  181B,  and  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
was  connected  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual claims  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the  French  govern- 
ment and  nation.  Here  French  diplomacy  was  successful,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  real  claims  was  accepted  as  a  liquidation.  France  was 
admitted  into  alliance  with  the  great  European  powers,  and  the  French 
cabinet  entered  deeply  into  the  continental  system.  But  the  return  of 
France  to  the  aneienregane,  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  Ihe  bulk  of  the 
people ;  and  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  oscillation 
now  a  set  of  ulita-royalists,  and  now  the  liberal  party,  directing  the  na 
tional councils.  '  Underthesecircumstancesmuch  a'criinonious discussion 
took  place  in  the  chamberf,  and  the  sessions  of  1819  and  183Q  were 
agitated  by  the  most  violent  conflicts.  The  parlies  attacked  each  other 
with  reciprocal  accusations,  and,  in  February,  1820,  the  assassination  pf 
Ihe  duke  of  Uerri,  by  Louvel.(who,  to  the  last  ihoment  of  his  life,  ex- 
pressed his  fierce  hatred  of  the  whole  Bourbon  race)  drew  forth  the  most 
virulent  accusations  from  the  extreme  right.  The  minister  Decazes  re 
signed,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  succeeded  him.  A  new  law  of  election 
was  carried,  amid  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doc- 
Irinairea  (members  who  defended  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  eharie)  and  the  liberals.  Many  officers  of  government,  by 
their  writings,  and  in  their  places  as  deputies,  opposed  the  new  system ; 
BO  that,  with  every  new  ministry,  there  were  numerous  dismissions,  and 
many  names  were  even  erased  from  the  army  rolls  for  political  opinions. 
It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  conspirators  were  employed  to  excite  the 
troops  to  a  revolt,  and  some  v;ere  tried,  found  guilty,  and  siiffered  the 
penalty  due  to  treason. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  1823  with  a  speech  announcing  ihe 
march  of  100,000  French  troops  to  Spain.  He  was  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movemenla  of  his  neighbours ;  and  (his 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  was  sent  express- 
ly to  restore  the  royal  authority.  The  invaders  encountered  no  etieetive 
opposition ;  the  cortes  fled  before  them  to  Cadiz ;  and  when  King  Ferdi- 
nand approached  that  city,  they  permitted  him  (o  resume  his  despotic 
sway.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was 
much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  act  with  the  en' 
ergy  necessary  for  establishing:  a  firm  and,  kl  the  same  time,  a  conciliator) 
government.  He  died  in  September,  I82i,  nine  years  subsequent  to  his 
restoration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  brother  of  the  deceased  king  he  declared 
his  intention  of  contirming  the  charter,  appointed  the  dauphin  (duke  of 
Angouleme)  as  member  of  the  ministerial  council,  and  suppressed  the 
eensorship  of  the  pubhe  journals.  Villele  was  his  prime  minisier.  In 
May,  1836,  the  splendid  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  at  Rlieims,  ar- 
coraiug  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  oath  of  the 
king  to  govern  according  to  the  charter. 
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On  Lafayette's  return  from  America  in  1825,  the  cilizens  of  Havre  having 
received  him  with  demonstraiions  of  joy,  the  government  manifested  tlieij 
resentn.entbyorderingout  ihe gen d'armes,  who  charged  the  multitude  with 
drawn  sabres.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  waa  seen  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Constitulionnel  and  Caurrier  Francois,  two  of  the  best  liberal  journals. 
Villgle,  who  had  discernment  enongh  lo  see  to  what  this  fanaticism  would 
lead,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  liberals,  on  account 
of  his  a nti- constitutional  principles,  and  liis  operations  in  the  funds,  be- 
came less  secure.  The  parties  assumed  a  more  hostile  altitude  towards 
each  other.  The  royalists  and  the  supporters  of  the  jttsuits  became  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  their  reitl  sciitimeots ;  the  liberals  became 
stronger  and  bolder ;  and  the  government  assumed  a  tone  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  its  avowed  opponents.  On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Dec. 
12, 1636,  Damas,  minister  of  foreign  alfairs,  informed  the  chamber  that  all 
the  continentid  powers  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Spain  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal !  that  France  had  co-operated  with  them, 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  England  to  leave  Portugal  and  Spain  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.  -Several  unpopular  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  were  after  violent  discussions  rejected,  among  which  was 
a  proposed  law,  confirming  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  withdrawal  o( 
this  by  an  ordinance  v^as  regarded  as  a  popular  triumph.  This  event  was 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
45,000  men,  who,  at  a  review  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries 
of  hatred  against  the  ministry,.  This  was  a  highly  unpopular  measure; 
and  Lafitte,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  some  other  members,  talked  of  im- 
peaching the  ministers ;  but  Vill^le  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  ven- 
tured upon  a  step, which  he  knew  to  be  unpopular,  but  considered  neces- 
sary. Every  proceeding,  however,  served  lo  show  (hat  the  ministerial 
party  was  gradually  losing  ground,  and  that  no  trifiiiig  concessions  to 
their  opponents  would  avail.  While  Charles  was  much  more  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic  principles  than  his  brother,  and 
yielded  to  the  councils  of  priests  who  were  intent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  power  it  possessed  some  centuries  before,  the  people  were 
taught  to  beheve,  and  actually  dreaded,  that  a  plot  was  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long 
a  struggle.  Thus  the  nation  became  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the 
court  from  the  nation ;  a  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the 
popular  party,  but  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  influence  necessary  foi 
steering  a  safe  course  between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one 
side,  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other;  the  consequence  was  thai 
both  parties  treated  them  as  drivellers  and  incapables.  In  this  state  o( 
feeling,  Charles  suddenly  dismissed  them,  and  entrusted  the  formation  ol 
anew  cabinetto  Prince  Pol  ignac,  when,  on  August  9, 1839,  the  following 
appointments  were  announced :  Prince  Poiignac,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  M.  Courvoisier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice ;  Couni 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war;  Count  de  Bourdona^e,  minister  of  the  interior; 
Baron  de  Mcmtbel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction; 
tnd  Count  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  finance.  To  these  was  after- 
wards added  M.  d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  in  lieu  ol 
Admiral  Count  Rigny,  who  declined  the  offered  portfolio.  The  ministry 
was  ultra-royalist ;  and  nothing  could  convince  the  democrats  of  the  rec- 
titude of  the  intentions  of  either  Charles  or  his  ministers.  And  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  king  not  only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders, 
but  that  he  showed  a  marked  dislike  to  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  and  that  the  rigid  court-etiquette  ol 
former  days  was  revived,  they  were  ready  lo  believe  the  most  absurd  ru- 
mours of  his  intended  designs,  not  merely  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  lib. 
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erty,  but  to  rule  over  France -with  the  most  absolute  despo^sm, .  The 
nobles  had  cdseii  in  France  to  form  an  aristocracy.  Their  great  numbers 
and  little  wealth,  the  mixture  of  political  elements  they 'presented,  &c., 
had  left  the  noblesse  entirely  without  consequence,  and  it  was  nppaien. 
fiom  (he  first  (hat  neither  the  king  nor  Polignac  comprehended  the  wishes 
or  wants  of  the  people,  but  trusted  that  eomething  mighLarise  to  turn  the 
popular  current  in  their  favour. 

A.  D.  1830. — Though  Ihey  knew  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  (hey  did  not 
forget  thatFrenchnien  were  notorious  for  their  love  of  military  glory. 
War  was  therefore  declared  against  Algiers,  on  account  of  insults  some 
time  before  offered  to  the  French  Hag,  and  also  to  resent  a  personal  indig- 
nity committed  on  the  French  consul  by  the  de^,  who  struck  him  while 
at  a  public  audience.  An  armament  was  accordingly  prepared  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  the  success  which  attended  it  corresponded  with  the 
exertions  made  to  ensure  it.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  army,  consisting  of 
37,577  infantry  and  4000  horse,  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ninety-seven  vessels,  of  which  eleven  were  ships  of  the  line  and 
twenty-four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  14,  the  army  began  to  disembark  at  Sidj 
Ferrajh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  city  of  -Algiers  was  taken  after  a 
slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures 
remained  at  the  disposal-  of  the  conquerors.  The  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  were  naturally  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
ind  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  and  to  allay  their  suspicions,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  would  be  merely  temporary;  but 
the  French  nation  became  so  infatuated  with  their  conquest,  that  to  the 
present  hour  Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  most  important  acquisi- 
tion, although  it  causes  an  enormous  annua!  waste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
without  conferring  advantage  either  on  Africa  or  on  France.  On  the  17th 
of  May  appeared  the  royal  ordinance  dissolving  the  chambers;  at  the  same 
time,  new  elections  were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers  convoked  for 
August  3U,  The  Moniteur  of  June  15th  contained  a  proclamation  of  the 
king,  in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  in  the  col- 
leges, to  reiy  upon  his  constitutional  intentions,  &c.  In  this  proclamation 
are  these  remarkable  words :  "  Electors,  hasten  to  your  colleges.  Let  no 
reprehensible  neghgence  deprive  them  of  your  presence !  Let  one  senti- 
ment animate  you  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  rallying  point !  It  is  your 
king  who  demands  this  of  you,  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you.  Fulfil 
your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  mine."  ThouKh  the  success  of  the 
army  in  Algiers  became  known  during  the  electoral  struggle,  and  though 
all  parties  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  the  ministry  ap- 
peared to  gain  no  popularity  by  it.  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 
indicated  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry,  so  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  men  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  administration  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. A  blind  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues.  They  preferred  to  attack  the  charier,  violate  the  social  com- 
pact, and  expose  France  to  a  civil  war,  rather  than  yield.  During  this 
time  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  visited  Paris,  and  many  festivals  took 
place,  strolidy  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  political  affairs.  The  king 
also  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  victory  of  his  army  in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  four 
days  after  the  capture  of  Algiers.  Had  Charles  X.  dismissed  his  obnox- 
ious ministers,  and  formed  a  cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  passed  over  without  danger.  Instead  of  which,  the 
ministers  made  a  report  to  the  king  (July  26),  setting  forth  at  length  the 
dangers  of  a  free  press,  and  calling  upon  him  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  "The  state,"  they  said,  "is  in  danger,  and  your  majesty  has  the 
right  to  provide  for  its  safety.  No  government  can  stand,  if  it  has  not 
the  right  to  provide  fcviiaown  safely;  besides,  the  Sth  article  of  the  Char 
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ler  only  gives  every  Frenchman  the  light  of  publishing  his  own  opinions 
but  not,  as  the  journals  do,  the  opinions  of  others ;  the  charter  doea  nol 
expressly  alio*  journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  journals  mis- 
represent the  best  intentions  of  the  government;  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  produces  the  very  contrary  of  publicity,  because  ill-intentioned 
writers  misconstrue  everything,  and  the  public  never  knows  the  truth." 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  three  ordinances,  which  virtually  sub- 
verted Ihe  constitutional  privileges  of  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the 
newly-elected  chamber  of  deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changed 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  tlie  great  body  of  electors;  and  the 
third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  have 
completely  annihilated  its  liberties.  Astonishment  and  indignation  seized 
the  people  of  Purls,  but  no  tumult  occurred ;  yet  while  ihe  ministers  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  the 
latter  had  been  activelyemployedinsummoningthe  deputies  of  their  party 
within  reach,  or  in  concerting  measures  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
principal  jourualists  prepared  and  printed  a  spirited  protest  against  Ihe 
rflBtrictioha  on  the  press,  declaring  their  right  to  publish  as  usual,  and  en- 
forcing that  right  upon  the  ground  that  property  in  a  journal  differed  in  no 
respect  from  any  oilier  kind  of  property,  and  that  it  could  only  be  attacked 
by  regular  judicial  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  the  law.  The  liberal  pa- 
pers, notwithstanrimg,  were  all  suppressed,  and  only  those  which  were 
Ki)own  to  be  favourable  to  the  government  allowed  to  appear. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  could  exist.  The  deputies 
representing  the  electors  of  the  city,  and  some  from  other  parts  ol 
the  kingdom  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in  all  thirty-two,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Ihe  deputy,  IM.  Li  fitte,  the  banker,  to  take  the  subjecl  into  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  decide  on  some  immediate  course  of  action.  A 
numberof  constitutionatpeers  also  met  at  the  Due  de  Cboiseul's.  Meach 
of  these  meetings  it  was  resolved  not  to  submit.  The  peers  signed  a 
protest,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation  to  the  king,  veho  refused  to  receive  it! 
The  rejection  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  deputies,  and  forty 
couriers  were  sent  with  dispatches  to  tovuns  and  villages  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  metropolis,  representing  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
government,  and  urging  the  inhabitants  to  co-operate  with  the  Parisians 
in  a  determined  stand  for  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  meantime  the 
government  was  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  general  officer  to  Grenelle  and 
another  to  Angers,  for  military  purposes.  The  military  command  ol 
Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa.  Troops  were 
ordered  in  from  the  barrcks  within  fifty  miles  around  ;  and  the  guards  in 
the  city  were  doubled.  Towards  the  evening,  bodies  a! gendarmerie  were 
stationed  about  the  Bourse  and  on  the  Boulevards.  In  consequence  of  the 
bank  refusing  to  discount  bills,  the  manufacturers  perceived  it  had  not 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  they  immediately  discharged  their 
workmen.  These  artizans  congregated  in  the  different  streets  and  report- 
ed what  had  happened  to  the  listening  crowds.  An  ordinance  was  now 
issued  by  the  prefect  of  police,  declaring,  among  other  things  of  a  restrict- 
ive kind,  that  "  Every  individual  keeping  a  reading-room,  coffee-house, 
&,c.,  who  shall  give  to  beread  j.mrnals,  or  other  writings,  printed  contrary 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  26th  iiist.  relative  to  the  press,  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  guilty  of  tite  misdemeanours  which  these  journals  at 
writings  may  constitute,  and  his  establishment  shall  be  provisionally 
closed."  This  ordinance  showed  a  great  ignorance  of  character  ;  for  a 
newspaper  with  a  Frenchman's  coffee  is  rendered.by  habit  almost  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  morning's  meal.  Nevertheless^  the  officers  of  police 
cleared  the  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms,  &c.  and  shut  them  up.  By 
their  inteference  all  the  theatres  were  closed.  A  sullen  discoi.tent  was 
Been  in  every  countenance,  and  occasionally  was  heard  thecrv  of  Vivt  It 
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ifiarJe;  yst  djring  atl  this  time,  it  would  seem,  the  ministers  had  no  idea 
of  the  mischief  that  was  brooilinff. 

On  Tuesday  the  27tli,  in  the  forenoon,  the  pohce  aad  alarge  force  o( 
sens  d'armes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  appeared  before  the  office  of  the 
Naiionnel,  a  popular  journal.  They  found  the  door  fast  closed,  and,  being 
refused  entrance,  broke  in,  seized  the  tvpes,  and  carried  the  editor  to 
prison.  They  then  profceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Temps,  another  popular 
newspaper,  which,  though  the  door-way  was  barricaded,  and  a  determined 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  printers,  they  forced,  and  seized  the  printed 
papers  and  types.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  resistance  to  the 
ordinances.  All  work  was  now  abandoned,  every  manufactory  was 
closed,  and  detachments  of  artisans  with  large  sticks  traversed  the  streets. 
Troops  of  gens  d'armes  patrolled  ihe  streets  at  full  gallop  to  disperse  the 
accumulating  crowds.  The  people  were  silent,  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
shops  throughout  Paris  were  closed.  Troops  of  the  royal  guard  and 
soldiers  ofthe  line, came  pouring  in.  The  people  looked  sullen  and  de- 
termined. The  chief  points  of  rendezvous  were  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Bourse.  There  were  simultaneous  cries  ol 
"  Vive  ta  charte !"  "Down  with  the  absolute  kingl"  but  no  conversa- 
tion, no  exchange  of  words  with  each  other.  The  king  was  at  the 
Toilleries.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  there  were  stationed  several  thou- 
sands of  the  military,  with  a  great  number  of  cannon.  At  the  Vendome 
a  strong  guard  of  inlanlry  was  stationed  around  the  column,  to  guard  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  on  it  from  being  defaced;  and  there  were  crowds  0/ 
people  upon  the  spot,  who  njenaced  the  troops.  Several  smart  skirmishes 
between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  occurred  in  the  evening,  in  which 
the  latter  were  generally  successful,  so  ihat  Marmont  sent  a  note  to  the 
king,  congratulating  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  riots.  But  when  nighi 
closed  in,  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp,  thus  securing  the  protection 
of  darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 
On  Wednesday,  at  an  early  hour,  all  Paris  was  in  arms  ;  the  shops  were 
closely  shut,  and  the  windows  fastened  and  barred,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
fully  anticipated  an  approaching  calamity.  The  tocsin' sounded,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  from  the  fauxbourgs  and  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  press  had  been  in  active  operation  during  the  night ,  handbills  were 
profusely  distributed,  containing  vehement  philippics  against  Charles  and 
his  ministers,  and  summoning  every  man  to  arm  tor  his  country,  and  to 
aid  in  ejecting  the  Bourbons.  Nor  had  the  citizens  in  general  been  idle 
daring  that  eventful  night ;  they  were  ready  and  organised  for  a  decisive 
contest ;  Ihey  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine  ; 
they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  the  polity, 
stations ;  they  had  thrown  up  rude  barricades  across  the  principal  streets 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to 
direct  their  exertions.  A  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  several  buildings, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Tri-coloured  flags  were  promenaded 
in  the  streets,  and  tri-coloured  cockades  and  breast-knots  were  wo-^i  by  all 
glasses.  All  Paris,  in  shan't;  was  in  a,  state  of  insurrection,  and  every 
niovement  of  the  people  portended  a  terrible  conflict.  A  deputation  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  Paris  waited  upon.Marshal  Marmont,  and  rep 
resented  to  htm  the  deplorable  state  of  the  capital;  stating,  at  the  same 
■'■me,  that  they  made  him  personally  responsible,  iu  the  name  of  the  as- 
sembled deputies  ofFrance,  for  its  present  alarming  situation,  and  for  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  inevitably  ensue.  The  marshal  replied, 
"  The  honour  of  a  soldier  is  obedience ;  but,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  what 
are  the  conditions  you  propose  f"  To  this  M.  Lafitte  made  answer — "  The 
revocation  of  the  illegal  ordinances  on  the-SSth  of  July,  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  convocations  of  the  chambers  on  the  3d  of  August." 
The  marshal  replied,  that  though  as  a  citizen  he  might  even  participate  in 
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file  opinions  of  ihe  deputies,  as  a  soldier  he  had  only  to  carry  his  or  Irrs 
into  execution ;  but  that  ii  Ihey  wished  to  havo  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Polignac,  he  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  would  ao  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
receive  the tn.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  when  the  marshal  returned 
with  his  manner  much  changed,  and  told  the  deputies  that  M.  de  Polignac 
had  declared  to  him  that  the  conditions  proposed  rendered  any  conference 
useless.  "  We  have  thencivil  war,"  said  M,  Lafitte.  The  marshal  bowed, 
and  the  deputies  retired.  Ab  Soon  as  Polignac's  answer  was  made  known, 
all  the  stifled  feelings  of  resentment  hurst  forth,  and  the  people  rushqd 
eagerly  forward  to  oppose  the  troops  wherever  a  favourable  opportunity 
presente'd  itself.  With  a  disinclination  to  lake  any  decisive  steps,  it  was 
noon  before  Marshal  Marmont  determined  to  clear  the  streets  by  niilitarv 
force;  and  he  then  unwisely  divided  his  troops  into  four  columns,  which 
he  sent  in  diiFerent  directions,  thereby  destroying  the  great  advantage 
they  possessed  in  being  able  to  act  in  concert.  The  drums  of  the 
national  guards  soon  beat  "to  arms!"  and  the  struggle  began  in 
earnest.  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
murderous  conflicts;  they  were  assailed  by  musketry  from  the  barricades, 
from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets,  and  from 
the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in  Paris.  The  hottest  en- 
gagement seems  to  have  been  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorfi,  opposite  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  the  military  were  assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  people 
resisted  them  with  desperate  determination.  At  the  Place  de  Greve  they 
fiercely  contended  with  the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
with  great  toss.  In  the  Rne  Monlmartre  an  attack  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Eagusain  person  ;  but  the  obstacles  which  everywhere  presented  them- 
selves to  the  troops  were  so  formidable,  and  the  disinclination  of  th(^ 
troops  of  the  line  to  engage  with  the  citizens  so  apparent,  that  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts ;  and  when  evening 
tlosed,  the  troops,  defeated  in  every  direction,  returned  to  their  barracks, 
weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited!  for  while  Ihey  had  been  the  whole  day 
without  food,  every  family  in  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying 
their  fellow  citizens  with  refreshment.  As  soon  as  the  tiring  ceased,  the 
people  made  preparations  for  the  nest  day  by  strengthening  the  barricades 
and  increasing  their  number.  Excellent  materials  were  at  hand  in  the 
paving  atones,  which  were  dug  up  and  piled  -across  the  street  in  walls 
breast  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  thick,  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  each 
other.  Besides  these  defences,  hundreds  of  fine  trees  were  cut  down  for 
blockades ;  in  short,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  ingenuity  could  devise, 
jr  perseverance  accomplish,  towards  making  an  energetic  and  determined 
stand  against  the  military  on  the  morrow. 

Thursday  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the  tocsiti  sounded  "  To 
arms!"  and  the  people  began  to  assemble  rapidly  and  in  great  crowds. 
The  military,  whose  guard-house  had  been  destroyed,  were  chiefly  quar- 
tered at  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries,  the  Swiss  and  royal  guards  being 
posted  in  the  houses  Of  the  Rue  St.  Honors  and  theadjacent  streets.  At  the 
same  time  the  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  jomed  the  citizens  near- 
ly to  a  man ;  they  then  separated,  proceeding  singly  to  different  parts  to 
take  the  command  of  the  people,  and  nohly  repaid  the  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  them',  by  tlie  coolness  and  courage  iney  displayed.  The  garden 
of  the  Tuilleries  was  closed.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  were  three  squad- 
rons of  lancers  of  the  garde  royaie,  a  battalion  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the 
guards,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  royal  guards  had  hardly  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  they  ware  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 
Place  do  Greve  and  the  streets  abutting  on  the  quay.  The  royal 
guards  resisted  vigorously,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  along 
ihe  quay,  their  firing  by  files  and  platoons  sucieedinjt  each  other  witb 
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onchundred  cuirassiers  of  ilie  guard,  and  fotir  pieces  of  artillery,  t     

[hem  escorted  by  a  dozen  artillerymen  on  horseback.  With  Ihia  reinforce- 
ment they  again  Hdvancedon  theSoiei  deVille,  and  a  frightful  firing  began 
on  all  sides.  The  artillery  debouching  from  the  quay,  and  their  piectes 
charged  with  canister  shot,  swept  the  Place  de  GrSve  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. They  succeeded  in  driving  the  citizens  into  the  Rues  de  Matriot  and 
du  Monton,  and  entered  for  the  secgnd  lime  that  day  into  their  position  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  their  possession  of  it  did  not  continue  long,  for  they 
were  soon  again  attacked  with  a  perseverance  and  courage  that  was 
almost  irresistible. 

On  the  29ih  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  com  ma  nder-in -chief  ol 
the. national  guards  by  the  liberal  deputies,  and  was  received  with  finthu- 
siasm  by  the  Parisians.  A  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  belonging  to  the  ■ 
polytechnic  school,  led  an  attack  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  the  Swiss 
guards  retreated  to  the  Tuilleriea.  This  place  was  also  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  of  these  youths  at  their  head.  The  Luxembourg  had  already 
faileji  into  their  hands.  The  young  men  of  this  school  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  afterwards  declined  the 
medals  granted  to  them,  and  also  tiie  rank  of  lieutenant,  offered' to  each, 
in  case  he  entered  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiere  solemnly  vowed  they 
would  not  continue  to  act  against  the  people ;  others  were  disheartened 
and  discomfited ;  and  two  whole  regiments  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
side  of  the  Parisians.  At  length,  all  the  royal  troops  left  the  napital  by 
tlie  way  of  the  Champs  Elyafies,  and  in  their  retreat  were  fired  upon  by 
the  people.  At  night  the  eity  was  partially  illuminated,  and  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed,  while  strong  patrols  silently  paraded  the  streets,  and 
passed  gently  from  barricade  to  barricade.  A  deputation  from  Charles  X. 
at  SL  Cloud,  arrived  ^t  the  Hotel  de  Ville  early  in  the  mominjr.  Al 
eleven  o'clock,  the  deputies  and  peers  then  in  Paris  assepihled  in  their  re- 
spective halls,  and  established  regular  communications  with  each  other. 
The  duke  de  Monemart  was  introduced  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
delivered  four  ordinances  signed  the  previous  day  by  the  king.  One  of 
them  recalled  the  fatal  ordinance  of  the  asth ;  another  convoked  the 
chambers  on  the  3d ;  the  third  appointed  the  duke  de  Mortemart  president 
of  the  council;  and  the  fourth  appointed  Count  Gerard  minister  of  war, 
aiid  M.  Casimir-Perier  minister  of  finance.  The  reading  of  these  ordi- 
^iiinces  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  But  at  the  termina- 
tion no  observation  was  made — the  most  profound  silence  was  for  a  time 
iibserved — and  then  the  deputies  passed  to  other  business.  The  manner 
ill  which  the  duke  and  his  communications  were  received  by  the  deputies 
was  an  announcement  that  Charles  X.  had  ceased  to  reign. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  deputies  published  a  proclamation,  declaring 
thill  they  had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orieans  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the 
'  glorious  colours"  of  France,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  assembled 
("sputies  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation  ol 
the  same  date  appointed  provisional  Gommissaries  for  different  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  king,  with  his  family,  had  fled  to  St.  Clogd 
They  now  proceeded  to  Rambouillet,  a  small  place  six  leagues  w.^s.  w.  o, 
Versailles.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  from  Paris  to  treat  with  him; 
who,on  their  return,  informed  the  authorities,  that  the  king  wished  to  l.,avr 
France  by  way  of  Cherbourg ;  to  restore  the  crowri  jewels,  whioh  he  had 
taken  from  Paris.  &c.  These  concessions  were  produced  by  the  adyrnce 
of  the  national  guard  towards  Rambouillet.  On  the  morning  of  Augu  't  9 
the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  and  the  dauphin,  Louis  AntDine,  was  pi  Cstl ' 
in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant-general-  the  abdication,   however,    »■•. 
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made  in  favour  of  tfle  duke  of  Bordeaux.  A  letter  of  the  kirifr,  bearing 
that  date,  appointed  the  dnke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king,  under  the  title  ol 
Henry  V. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced  to  the  peers  and  the  deputies 
by  the  lieutenant-general  on  the  3d  of  August ;  and  Casimir-Perier  was  at 
the  same  time  chosen  president  of  the  chaiiiber.  On  the  6Lh,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  declared  the  throne  of  France  vacant,  dejure  and  defarAo,  and 
discu^ed  the.  provisions  of  the  charter.  On  the  7tii,  new  changes  were 
adopted  in  it;  and  it  was  voted  lo  invite  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become 
king  of  the  French,  on  condition  of  his  accepting  these  changes  Oh  the 
3th,  the  chamber  went  in  a  body  to  the  duke,  and  offered  him  the  crown 
which  he  accepted ;  and  on  the  9ih,  he  took  the  prescribed  (.onstitutional 
oath.  Th6  spirit  of  order  maiiifesteil  by  the  people  during  the  struggle' 
in  Paris,  which  prevented  all  ouirage  and  plundering  uas  etill  lurther 
shown  in  the  unmolested  retreat  of  Charles  X  who  look  passige  for 
England  in  two'American  vessels.  On  arrivintr  he  wis  received  merely 
as  a  private  person.  The  revolution  of  July  1S30,  thus  drove  one  dj  nasty 
from  the  throue-of  France,  and  seated  another  in  its  place  In  theory  ii 
sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  ancient  notion  of  passive  obedience :  but  in  practice,  it  disap- 
pointed the  "  movement  parly,"  who  looked  to  see  a  monarchy  shorn  of  itc 
P".e">gaiive8  and  surrounded  by  republican  institutions. 

Though  this  extraordinary  revolution  had  been  eSecled  with  such  com- 
parative ease,  justice  could  hardly  be  considered  as  complete  without  the 
trial  of  those  responsible  officers  of  government  who  had  originated,  or  al 
least  sanctioned,  this  war  on  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
month,  ft>ur  of  the  ex-ministers,  Pes'ronnet,  Guernonde  Ranville,  Chante- 
lauze,  and  Polignac,  were  arrested,  tried  by  their  peers,and  being  found  guilty, 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  While  the  trial  was  going  on, 
the  Luxembourg  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob.  demanding  the 
death  of  the  prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in  case  the  sentence 
was  not  satisraclory,  A"s  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed (iiat  a  capital  sentence  would  not  be  pronounced,  tlie  violence  of  the 
multitude  increased,  and  everything  seemed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection. 
The  troops  and  national  guards  were  kept  under  aVms  by  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  influence  of  the 
king  and  of  Lafayette  was  also  employed  to  soothe  the  populace  ;  stil!  the 
number  and  clamoiir  ofthe  mob  became  so  alarming,  that  il  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  tiie  prisoners  secretly  to  Vincennes  before  sentence  was 
pronounced ;  and  the  mse  succeeded. 

In  the  beginning  ofthe  year  1831,  the  public  mind  continued  to  be  agitated 
byconspiraciesof  Carlists, or  partisansofiheei(iled  family.  Nor  were  there 
wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  republicans  and  Bonapartisls  to  fan  the  flame 
of  insurrectioil  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst  of 
this  anarchy,  the  king  ofthe  French,  with  that  prudential  foresight  and  con- 
ciliatory dispopition  which  have' characterised  most  of  his  movHiienls,  de- 
termined on  a  tour  through  his  domnions;  one  of  his  objects,  doubtless, 
having  been  toattach  to  his  person,  by  so  popular  a  course,  a'large  portion 
of  his  subjects  who  might  otherwise  feel  disposed  to  join  the  disaffected. 
In  allusion  lO'  the  feeling  of  republicanism.  Dr.  Taylor  forcibly  says ; 
"  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly 
maintained  their  revolutionary  doctrines  ;  treated  the  king  with  derision ; 
inveighed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country ;  entered  into 
violent  altercations  with  the  public  persecutor;  menaced  the  juries  and 
insulted  the  judges.  Thfe  very  extravagance  of  this  evi!  at  length  worked 
out  a  remedy  :  the  bombast  Of  th<!  republicans  was  carried'  to  such  an 
excess  of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculous ;  the  republicans  were  lis- 
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armed  when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of  their  ..iflated  speeche?  pro- 
duced not  intimidation,  but  laughter.  Moderate  men  look  courage  j  the 
middle  classes,  to  whose  prosperity  peace  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home 
were  essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  and  the  republi- 
cans were  forced  to  remain  silent,  until  some  new  exi;itemenl  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  misehievoua  false 
hoods." 

Beyond  the  period  to  which  we  have  brought  this  history,  nothing  of 
any  moment  has  occured  in  France,  that  is  not  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  England.  Whether  Louis  Philippe  is 
apprehensive  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will  not  be  of  long  duration, 
or  whether  he  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Paris  from  showing 
another  specimen  of  Iheir  courage,  if  by  any  chance  they  should  be 
brought  into  collision  with  the  military — or  whether  it  be  to  provide 
equally  against  either  contingency — is  more  than  we  will  venture  to 
otier  an  opinion  on ;  but  we  must  not  close  our  sketch  without  stating  that 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  fortifying  Paris  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
afford  great  facilities  to  the  troops  in  either  emergency.  These  works 
were  begun  in  September,  1840,  and  are  not  yet  finished.  When  com- 
plete, the  city  and  suburbs  of  Paris  will  be  enclosed  with  a  thick,  high 
wall,  defended. by  bastions  and  moats  in  various  parts.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  this  wall,  exterior  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  detached  forts, 
will  ;erve  to  protect  the  inner  fortifications,  and  serve  lo  prevent  an 
enemy  from  approaching  the  walls  of  the  town.  This  measure  at  Urst 
nfet  with  consfderable  opposition;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  defensive  opera- 
tion, and  recollecting  how  lately  Ihe  French  capital  was  compelled,  to 
upen  its  gates  to  an  invading  army,  these  defences  arc  now  regarded  with 
more  satisfaction  than  displeasure. 

Subjoined  to  an  excellent  article  on  French  statistics,  &c.,  in  Mr. 
M'Gulloch's  Dictionary,  are  the  following  pertinent  observations  oa  "  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  France ;"  which, 
as  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  brief  history,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
transfer  to  our  pages:  "It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the  reader's 
time  by  making  any  observations  on  the  great  inQuence  exercised  by 
France  in  the  politics  of  Europe  and  the  world-  That  is  too  obvious,  and 
has  been  too  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  last  half  century,  to  re- 
quire being  pointed  out.  But,  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  France 
has  been  rather  an  object  of  awe,  and  of  vague  apprehension,  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  her  existing  institutions,  than  from 
any  fear  of  what  she  might  be  able  to  effect  under  a  coDstiiutional  and 
settled  form  of  government.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  feehng  is, 
perhaps,  not  very  unreasonable  j  for,  were  anything  to  occur  to  subvert 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  result  might  be.  There  are,  indeed,  many  per- 
sons who  are  inclined  to  regard  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  subversion  of 
the  present  constitution  in  France  as  chimerical ;  we  confess,  however, 
that  we  are  unable  lo  participate  in  their  confidence.  Everything  in 
France  appears  to  be  tending  to  a  pure  democracy,;  and  were  there  no- 
thing else,  the  law  of  equal  succession,  by  preventing  the  continuance  of 
large  fortunes  in  single  families,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  about.  What, 
ill  fact,  is  there  in  France  lo  oppose  a  revolution  ?  With  the  exception  o( 
the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those  in  Ihe  immediate  employ- 
ment of  the  court,  hardly  any  one  couid  apprehend  any  injury  from  it; 
rtnd  it  is  most  probable  the  property  of  the  former  would  be  protected. 
There  ire  no  longer  any  great  landholders ;  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
holder  of  a  small  piece  of  land  whb  is  at  the  head  of  affaii-s,  provided  the 
Durdens  ijiid  on  him  be  not  increased.  Monarchy  in' France  is  withoni 
ill  those  old  assoei.auons  and  powerful  bulwarks  whence  it  derives  alm>f!t 
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ail  its  support  in  this,  ami  most  other  countries ;  and  there  is  really  Noth- 
ing to  hinder  a  hostile  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  or  anything 
that  should  powerfully  influence  the  public  mind,  from  atonce  subverting 
the  regal  branch  of  the  constitution.  The  peers  have  no  real  powers 
and  there  is  no  class  that  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  existing  inslituilons,  that  seems  indispensable  to  rescue  a 
government  fmm  sudden  popular  Impulses,  and  give  it  security  and  free 
action.  Napoleon  will,  most  probably,  be  found  10  have  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  existing  slale  of  things,  when  he  declared,  that '  the  destruc> 
lion  of  the  aristocracy  had  proved  fatal  to  all-  subsequent  efforts  for  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  The  revolution  ha<l  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  a  problem  as  impossible  as  the  direction  of  bal- 
loons. An  aristocracy  is  ihe  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  moderator, 
its  lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder; 
a  balloon  in  the  air.'  Great  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
may,  no  doubt,  enable  a  government  like  that  of  France  to  exist  for  an 
indefinite  period,  but  alill  it  must  be  deemed  of  a  precarious  character.  At 
present,  the  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  constitute  the  only  aris- 
locratical  body  to  be  A>und  in  the  country  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  tittle  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentious- 
ness on  the  other,  as  long  as  they  continue  on  their  presejit  footing.  But 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  lower  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and, 
consequently^  to  extendthe  electoral  basis ;  and  should  these  be  success* 
ful,  the  government  will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

"  But  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon 
it  as  the  merest  possible  delusion  to  imagine  thnt  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  aud  Outrages  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  of  1769.  Society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis ; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectify ;  .the.people  are  not  smarting  from 
the  oppressions  of  a  host  of  feudal  tyrants ;  and,  though  that  is  most 
doubtful,  it  may  be  supposed  thai  they  have  had.  sufGcient  expei'ience  oi 
the  folly  of  attempting  lo  govern  the  world.  Provided,  therefore,  they 
are  left  to  arrange  their  internal  affairs  as  they  may  judge  best,  we  incUne 
lo  think  that  the  other  European  nations  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
changes  that  may,  take  place  in  llie  form  of  government  in  France.    Al 

{(resent,  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head  ;  the  only  change  like- 
V  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN. 

This  country,  situated  in  the  south-west,  of  Europe,  and  bounded  i  j 
(he  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  France,  was  well  known 
lo  the  Phcenicians  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  yet 
.t  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  lo  the  Greeks  in  the 
lime  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  history  or  tradition  makes  us  acquainted 
with  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they  were  the  Cellffi  and  Iberians,  who 
became  blended  in  the  common  name  of  Celtiberians.  Till  the  corainK 
of  the  Carthaginians  into  Spain,  however,  nothing'  certain  can  be  afijrniea 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  first  piinic  war 
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n  ancient  times,Spain  was  regarded  as  a  country  replete  with  riches ,  ana 
Ihongh  at  the  time  of  the  Roimin  conquest  prodigious  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  had  buen  carried  out  of  it  by  the  Carthaginiana  and  Tyrians,  il 
still  Iiad  the  reputation  of  being  viry  rich. ,  We  are  informed  by  Aris- 
totle, that  when  the  Phcenicians  first  arrived  in  Spain,  they  exchanged 
iheir  naval  commodities  for  such  immense  quantities  of  silver,  that  their 
ships  conld  neither  contain  nor  sustain  their  load,  though  they  used  it  for 
hallast,  aiid  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  silver.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  much  diminished  when  the  Carthaginians  came,  since 
i.he  inhabitants  at  that  time  made  ail  their  utensils,  even  their  mangeta, 
of  that  precious  metaL  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  amazing  plenty 
was  greatly  reduced;  still  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  despicable, 
since  in  nine  years  they  carried  off  111,543  pounds  of  silver,  and  4,095 
pounds  of  gold,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  coin  and  otlier  things  of 
value. 

Although  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
Celtic  tribes,  which  probably  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Gaul,  and  occupied  the  northern  districts,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  possessed  by 
the  Mautitani  ftom  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  the  narrowness  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  valuable  products  of  Spain,  being  induce- 
ments quite  sufficient  for  the  African  barbarians  to  form  settlements 
there.  Accordingly,  the  Qarthagenians,  whose  descent  from  the  Phreni- 
cians  led  them  to  traf&c  with  alt  those  nations  who  could  supply  them 
with  useful  commodities,  early  directed  their  views  towards  Spain,  and 
about  the  year  300  b,  c,  had  established  a  colony  in  the  north-easl  of  the 
peninsula,  and  founded  the  town  of  Barceno,  the  modern  Barcelona.  In 
Che  course  of  the  same  century  their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  country  so  advanta- 
geously situated  for  their  commercial  enterprises.  This  attempt  gave 
rise  to  the  second  panic  war.  The  result  was  the  gradual  annexation  of 
the  whole  peninsula  to  the  Koman  republic,  and  it  continued,  under  the 
aame  of  Hiapania,  to  form  an  important  province  of  the  empire  for  nearly 
seveu  centuries.  It  was  usually  divided  into  three  great  portions,  Lusi- 
lania,  BcBtica  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  TarraconensiS'  or  Hispania  Cite- 
rior.  The  Spaniards  were  naturally  brave,  and  though  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servile 
subjection,  yet,  as  the  Romans  penetrated  farther  into  the  connti^  than 
Ibe  Carthageniana  had  done,  they  met  with  nations  whose  love  of  liberty 
waa  equal  to  their  valour,  ai\d  whom  the  whole  strength  of  their  empire 
ivas  scarcely  able  to  subdue.  Of  these  the  most  fonnidable  were  the  Nn 
mantines,  Oantabrians,  .and  Asturians.  In  the  time  of  the  third  piinic 
tvar,  one  Tieriathus,  a  celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a 
^ng  of  banditti,  took  the  command  of  some  nations  who  had  been  in  al- 
liance with  Carthage,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  Roman  power  in  thai 
part  of  Spain  called  Luaitania,  now  Portugal.  The  prseior  Vitelius,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  marched  against  him  with  ten  thousand  men, 
hut  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  of  his  troops. 
The  Romans  immediately  dispatched  another  prsetor  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horse  ;  but  Vieriathns,  having  first  cut  olf  a  de- 
lachment  of  four  thousand  of  them,  engaged  the  rest  in  a  pitched  battle, 
itnd,  h,aving  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced  great  part  of  the  country. 
Another  preetor,  who  was  sent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  same  fate ; 
60  tliat,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought  proper 
to  send  their  consul,  Quintus  Fabius,  who  defeated  the  Luaiiahians  in 
several  battles.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarj[  to  pursue  this  portion  o,' 
the  Spanish  history  wiih  minuteness ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  many 
severe  contests,  in  which  the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  thv; 
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bravery  of  ihe  Oeltiberiaiis,  Numaiitines,  a.id  Canlabrians,  Scipj?  j^mili- 
anus,  ihe  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  sent  against  Numantia,  «hich,  aftei 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  commander,  thougb 
scarcely  ^n  inhabitant  survived  to  grace  th^  conqneror'a  triumph,  i  lus 
was  a  final  overthrow,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  very  speedily  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  governed  by  two  annual  prEetors.  . 

^  Nothing  of  imporrauce  now  occurred  m  the  history  of  the  penmsu  a  t.U 
ihe  civil  wqr  between  Marius  and  Sylla  ;  a.  c.  76  The,  latter  havmg 
■crushed  the  Marian  faction,  proscribed  all  those  who  had  joined  against 
him  whom  he  could  not  destroy.  Among  these  was  Sertorms,  who  had 
collected  apowerf.il  army  from  Ae  relics  of  that  party,  and  contended 
with  great  success  against  CaiQs  Annina  and  Metellus,  who  were  sent 
againit  him.  Sertorius  now  formed  a  design  of  erecting  Luaitama  into 
an  independent  republic ;  and  so  vigorously  were  his  measures  prosecuted, 
that  the  Romans  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  oJ  their  erap.re 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  most  eminent  generals  m  Korae 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  the  command  of  the  army  whicn  i' 
was  intended  to  send  against  this  formidable  enemy.  After  some  deliber 
ation,  the  management  of  this  war  was  intrusted  to  Pompey,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Great,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  consular  dignity. 
Metellus  was  not.  however,  recalled.  Sertorius  for  a  long  timo,  pi^ved 
more  than  a  match  for  them  both ;  and  after  establishing  himsell  m  Lusi- 
tania,  he  made  such  perpetual  attacks  on  their  united  armies  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  separate,  one  retreating  into  Gaul,  and  the  otter  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Treachery  at  length  effected  for  the  Roman 
cause  what  valour  tried  in  vain,  the  bold  and  skilful  Sertorius  being  as- 
sassinated at  an  entertainment  by  Perpema,  after  having  made  head  agams'^ 
the  Eoman  forces  for  almost  ten  years.  Pompey  now  pressed  forwartt 
with  redoubled  ardour  agdnst  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  troops,  deprived 
of  their  able  leader,  were  finally  subdued  by  him. 

Thouch  conquered,  Spain  was  not  altogether  in  a  stale  of  tranquility ; 
many  of  the  most  witflike  nations,  particularly  the  Cantabrians  and  Asiu- 
cians,  continuing,  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  struggle 
for  their  independence.  But  from  the  time  of  Agrippa,  who  earned  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  them,  till  the  decline  of  the  western  empire, 
they  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  himself 
founded  the  colony  of  Csesar  Augusta  (Saragosaa),  and  Augustus  Emerita 
(Merida).  For  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  manners  and  language  look 
root  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  which  in  Ciesar's  time-had  a  population  of 
forty  millions.  Tarragona  had  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants :  and  Merida  supported  a  garrison  of  ninety  thousand  men.  In  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  the  peninsula  at  that  period  rivalled  Rome,  and  it 
gave  birth  to  many  men  of  first-rate  character  and  abilities ;  among  them. 
Poraponius  Mela,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Theodosms  the  Great. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  the  Gothic  tribes  of  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Alans,  spread  themselves  over  Ihe  peninsula.  About  the  jrear 
420  the  brave  Wallia  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  fspain.  i  ha 
Vandals,  from  wliom  Andalusia  received  its  name,  could  not  withstand 
him,  and  withdrew  into  Africa  in  a  few  years  after.  The  Visigoths,  undei 
Euric,  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  m  484 ; 
and  at  length  Leovigild,  in  583,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  m 
Galicia.  Under  his  successor,  Reccared  I.,  the  introduction  of  the  catho- 
lic faith  gave  the  corrupt  Latin  language  the  predominance  over  the  Gothic  ■ 
and,  after  that  time,  the  unitir  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  maintained  by 
the  catholic  religion  and  the  political  influence  of  the  clergy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  (the  name  adoplet 
by  the  Arabs  after  their  settlement  in  Europe),  having  overran  Barhary 
with  a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  possessed. themseWes  ol 
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tht  Gothic  dominions  in  Afriua,  made  a  descent  upon  Spain,  lloderic, 
the  king  of  llie  Goths,  wae  a  usurper,  and  bavmg  occasioned  great  disaf- 
fection among  his  subjects,  he  deierniined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if 
he  allowed  the  enemy  lime  to  tamper  with  them.  The  two  armies  met  m 
a  plain  near  Xeres,  m  Andalusia.  The  Goths  began  the  a^tack  with  great 
fury,  but  tliey  were  totally  defeated,  and  Roderic,  in  his  flight,  was  drowned 
in  the  Guadali^uiver,  a.  d.  711.  Neai-ly  the  whole, of  Spain  was  hroughl 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moora  (as  the  Arabs  of  Spain  are  usually  called), 
1^  this  decisive  battle ;  those  Goths  who  still  contended  for  independence 
retiring  into  the  jnountainous  pacts  of  Asturia,  Burgos,  and  Biscay.  But 
in  718  their  power  began  to  revive  under  Pelayo  (or  Don  Pelagio),  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  those  that  had  retired  to  the  mountains 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  In.  the  most  inaecessible  parts  of  these  re- 
gions Pelayt)  established  himself;  and  such  were  its  natural  defences, 
that  although  the  Moorish  governor,  Alakor,  sent  a  powerful  army  to  crush 
him,  the  followers  of  Pelayo  were  so  concealed  among  the  precipices, 
that,  almost  unseen,  they  annihilated  their  enemies.  In  a  second  attempt 
the  Moors  were  equally  unsuccessful,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  being 
either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Spain  became  a  province  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Abderahman,  the  ca- 
liph'a  viceroy  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent, fixing  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cordova.  Abderahman's 
first  care  was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  though  he  could 
not  alter  the  Mahommedaii  laws,  which  are  unchangeable  as  the  koran 
wherein  they  are  written,  he  appointed  just  magistrates,  released  his 
Christian  subjects  .from  a  great  part  of  the  tribute-money  hitherto  exacted 
from  them,  and  patronised  commerce  and  the  arts.  At  Cordova  he  built 
one  of  the  most  superb  mosques  in  the  world,  and  it  still  remains  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  skill  and  magnificence  of  that  enlightened  people.  The 
descendants  of  Abderahman  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  reign 
in  Spain,  at  their  capital  Cordova,  patronising  the  sciences  and  arts,  par- 
ticularly astronomy  and  medicine,  at  a  period^when  christian  Europe  was 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  776,  Charlemagne  entered 
Spain  with  two  great  armies,  one  passing,  through  Catalonia,  and  the  other 
through  Navarre,  where  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  tke  Ebro.  On 
his  return  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  keeping  posssssion  of  all  those  places  he  nad  reduced. 

In  the  meantime  the  kingdom  founded  by  Pelayo,  now  called  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  continued  to  increase  rapidly  in  strength,  and 
many  advantages  were  gained  over  the  Moors.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  distinguished  general,  named  Mohammed  Ebn  Amir  Al- 
manzor,  appeared  to  support  the  sinking  cause  of  that  people.  He  took 
the  city  of  Leon,  which  ne  reduced  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  tneinhabilants. 
Barcelona  shared  the  same  fate;  Castile  was  reduced  and  depopulated; 
Galicia  and  Portugal  ravaged ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  Chris- 
tians in  fifty  different  engagements.  A  pestilence,  however,  having  at' 
tacked  his  army  just  after  he  had  demolished  the  city  of  Compostella,  and 
curried  off  in  triumph  (he  gates  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  the  Christians 
supers liliously  attributed  it  to  a  divine  judgment ;  and,  in  the  full  persua- 
sion (hat  the  Moors  were  destitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them 
with  such  fury  in  the  next  battle,  that  all  the  valour  of  Almanzor  and  his 
soldiers  could  not  save  them  from  a  terrible  defeat,  and,  overcome  with 
shame  and  despair,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 

During  this  period  a  new  Christian  principality  appeared  in  Spain,  name- 
ly, that  of  Castile,  which  lay  in  the  middle  between  the  Christian  king  uitn 
of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  (he  Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova.    This  dlsi";u; 
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soon  became  an  object  of  contention  between  liie  kings  of  Leon  and  Cnr- 
dova ;  but  by  degrees  Castile  fell  entirely  under  (he  power  of  the  kings  ol 
Leon  and  Oviedo ;  in  1035,  Don  Sanchez  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  by  this  event  tbe  territories  of  Cas- 
tile were  first  firmly  uaited  to  ihoee  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  sove 
reigns  were  from  that  time  styled  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Arragon,  another  Christian  kingdom,  was  sel  up  in  Spain  about  the  be- 
ginning of  th^'eleventh  century.  The  history  of  Arragon,  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  but  little  known.  But  about  the  year  1035,  Don  Sanchez, 
sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Don  Ramira,  and  afterwards  it  became  very  powerful. 
At  this  time  the  continent  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  by 
a  straight  tine  drawn  from  east  to  west,  from  the  coast  of  Valentia  to  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged 
to  the  Christians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  share, 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of  wealth  and  real  power,  both  by 
'and  and  sea,  the  Moors  were  greatly  superior  i  but  their  continual  dissen- 
sions weakened  them,  and  every  day  faciliated  Ihe  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Moorish  governments,  indeed,  being  weakened  by  changes  o( 
dynasties,  as  well  as  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Christian  kings  wrested 
from  them  one  portion  of  the  country  after  another,  till,  after  the  great 
victory  which  the  united  Christian  princes  gained  over  the  Moors,  in  1923, 
at  Tolosa,  in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  them  only  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  was  likewise  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Castilian  su- 
premacy in  1246,  and  was  linally  conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
.  In  1080,  the  king  of  Toledo  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Seville^ 
another  Moorish  potentate,  which  being  observed  by  Alphijnso,  king  o( 
Castile,  he  also  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  four  years  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  importance  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  that  time  he  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  province  of  New  Castile  submitted,  and  Madrid 
fell  imp  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  only  son  of  Alphonso  died 
without  heirs ;  and  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  united  Castile  and 
Leon,  Having  thus  become  more  powerful  than  the  former  kings,  he  con- 
quered Baeza  and  Cordova,  and  after  a  difficult  siege  of  eighteen  moiilhs, 
made  himself  master  of  Seville,  a.  d.  1248,  Selling  out  thence,  he  gained 
possession  of  Cadiz.  In  vain  the  mountains  of  Jaens  opposed  them 
selves  to  his  career;  the  coasts  no  longer  allowed  reinforcements  to  arrive 
from  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Spaniards,  and  Granada  was  henceforward  their 
chief  possession. 

Ferdinand  III.,  after  conquering  Cordova,  Morcia,  Jaen,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  subjecting  Granada  to  a  feudal  dependence  on  him,  became,  in  1259, 
the  true  founder  of  Castile,  by  establishing  the  rule  of  indivisibility  and 
primogeniture,  in  the  succession.  Still  the  whole  was  as  yet  an  imper- 
fect confederation.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Sown,  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  government  and  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
appointed  ministers  of  finance,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  stew 
ards  to  the  great ;  thus  they  obtained  possession  of  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and,  by  their  excessive  usury,  at  length  excited  a  universal  out 
cry  against  them ;  and,  in  1499,  they  were  banished  forever,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  thousand,  from  Spain.  The  improvement  of  the 
country  was  much  retarded  by  the  defects  in  the  public  administration, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassais,  bad  kings,  and 
family  disputes  i  so  that  the  third  estate  was  not  formed  in  Castile  till 
A.  D.  1335,  two  hundred  years  later  than  that  of  Arragon,  and  with  ^ferioi 
privileges.  Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility,  the  orders  of  knights,  and 
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eighteen  great  cities,  restricted  the  royal  power,  without,  however,  brin}^ 
iug  about  a  state  of  !egal  order.  But,  in  Arragon,  of  which  Alphonso  1., 
since  the  conquest  of  Saragossa,  in  1115,  had  been  in  complete  pusseesion, 
the  third  estate  was  formed  before  the  middle  of  tjie  twelfth  century— 
sooner  than  in  any  other  European  country— and  a  well  settled  political  ■ 
order  ensued. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  we  find  England,  for  the  first  time,  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Spain-  In  tlie  j-ear  13S4  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre had  been  united  to  that  of  France  hy  the  marriage  of  Donna  Joanna, 
queen  of  Navarre,  with  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  in  1328,  however,  the 
kingdoms  were  again  separated,  though  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  were 
still  related  to  those  of  France.  In  1350,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wicked, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  married  the  daughter  of  John,  king 
of  France.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himself  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  England  against  the  French  monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his 
schemes  the  dauphin  Charies,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Wise.  When 
the  young  prince  was  made  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  connexions,  by 
way  of  atonement  he  promised  to  sacrifiee  his  new  associates.  Accord- 
ingly, be  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobih'iy  of 
the  same  partj>,  to  a  feast  at  Rouen,  where  he  betrayed  them  to  his  father. 
The  most  obnoxious  were  executed,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
recourse'  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
invaded  France,  defeated  Kmg  John  at  Poictiers,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
which  unfortunate  event  produced  the  most  violent  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom.  Thedanphin,  then  about  nineteen  yearsof  age,  naturally  assumed 
the  royal  power  during  his  father's  captivity.  In  order  to  obtain  supplies, 
he  assembied  the  states  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that  assembly,  instead  of 
supporting  his  administration,  demanded  limitations  of  the  prince's  power, 
the  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. A  rebellion  ensued ;  and  amid  the  disorders  that  convulsed  the 
kingdom,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  malcontents.  Those  of  the  French  fwople 
who  wished  to  restore  peace  to  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  dauphin.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Pans,  was  slain  in  at- 
temptiVig  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital  imme- 
diately returned  to  its  duty  ;  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peasants 
were  dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword ;  some  bands  of  military  robbers  under- 
went the  same  fate,  and  France  began  once  more  to  assume  the  appear' 
ance  of  civil  government. 

In  tiie  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  cities  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  assoi^Eated  towns;  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  pur- 
sue criminals ;  and  they  appointed  Judges,  who  opened  courts  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  often  murmured  against  this  salutary 
rnstitution ;  they  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  most  valua- 
ble privihges,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  abolished.  But  their  catholic 
majesties  (for  snch  was  the  title  they  now  bore),  sensible  of  the  beneficial 
effecte  of  the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  their 
kmgdom,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  degrees  annihilate  the  ter 
ritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  countenanced  the  institution  upon 
every  occasion,  and  supported  it  with  the  full  force  ofroyal  authority ;  by 
which  means  the  prompt  and  imparti^i  administration  of  justice  was  re- 
stored, and  with  it  tranquillity  and  order.  But  at  the  same  lime  that  they 
were  giving  vigour  and  justice  to  their  civil  government,  and  seeurirn! 
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Iheir  subjects  from  violence  and  oppression,  an  intemperate  zeal  led  lhe»i 
lo  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribnnal,  equally  coriti'ary  to  the  natural 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  mild  epiril  of  (he  gospel ;  sind  thus  originated 
the  most  baneful  of  ail  institutions,  the  InqvUiiion.  Wherever  the  foot- 
steps of  the  "holt  office"  may  be  traced,  the  path  is  marked  with 
biood  :  but  in  no  part  df  the  world  has  it  run  sucli  a  sanguinary  careei 

Of  all  the  Mahommedan  possessions  in  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Granadn 
now  alone  remained.  Princes  equally  zealous  and  ambitious  nalurnllv 
wished  to  add  that  fertile  territory  to  their  hereditary  dominions,  hy  expel- 
ling the  eftemies  of  Christianity  and  extending  its  doctrines.  Ereryihinp 
conspired  to  favoui'  their  project ;  the  Moorish  kingdom  was  a  prey  lo  civil 
wars ;  when  Ferdinand,  having  obtained  the  bull  of'Sixtus  IV.,  authori- 
sing a  crusade,  put  himself  at  the  head  cf  his  troops,  and  entered  Granada. 
Its  subjugation  quickly  followed.  When  the  capital  surrendered,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  king  should  enjoy  the  revenue  »>f  certain  jriaees  in 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alglujarros ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  retain  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  houses,  goods,  and  inheritances,  their  laws 
and  religion.  Thus  end^d  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  had 
flourished  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years, 

During  the  period  of  AraWan  power,  agricoltare,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  flourished  in  Spain.  The  universities  and  libraries  at  Cor- 
dova and  oth^r  places  were  resorted  to  by  the  Christiana,  as  the  seal  oJ 
the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian  philoBophy.  From  these 
iuEtiiuiions  Europe  received  the  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  eharactera, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  of  rags ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  and  religiouB 
spirit  gave  occasion  lo  the  foundation  of  several  militacy  orders.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vrval  el  Campeador,  the 
hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  celebrated  since  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  as  the  hero  of  his  ag^e.  The  romatilic  elevatioa  of  national  feel- 
ing, which'  found  its  support  in  the  religious  faith  and  natitfnal  church, 
preserved  the  Christian  Gothic  stales  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Asturia, 
from  many  interna!  and  external  dangers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand atTd  Isabella,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  that  Colunibud, 
a  Genoese  navigator,  discovered  America,  The  country  was  afterwards 
subdued  by  Corlez  andPizarro;  and'its  valuable  mines  of  sold  and  silver 
continued,  until  of  late,  to  fill  the  cotfers  of  Spain ;  but  riches  so  easily 
acquired  in  the  iiew  world  withdrew  much  of  the  activity  of  the  nation 
from  the  improvement  of  the  mother  country ;  and  avarice,  united  with 
fanaticism,  established  an  impolitic  colonial  system.  Still,  the  exiensive 
conquests  which  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  though 
obtained  by  the  fiercest  cruelty  and  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  tended,  im 
a  time  at  least,  to  raise  the  Spanish  monarch  above  any  other  in  Europe. 

On  the  death  of  Isabella,  which  took  place  in  1506,  Philip,  archduke  o! 
AtJstTJa,  came  to  Castile,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdoQi  as 
heir  to  his  mother-in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  short  time  after,  his  son, 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  Hisfatber.at  his  death,  left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the 
young  prince;  and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  Cardinal  Ximenes  sole 
regent  of  Castile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson.  This  man,  whose  char- 
acter is  no  less  singular  than  illustrious,  who  united  th^  abilities  of  a  greai 
Btaiesman  with  the  devotion  of  a  superstitions  monk,  and  the  maguili- 
cence  of  a  prime  minister  with  the  severity  of  a  mendicant,  maintained 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  higli-spinted  nobility ;  and  when,  in  1517,  he  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  king  the  power  he  had  so  worthily  held  for  liim 
he  was  able  to  do  so  wilh  honour  and  integrity. 
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"  Never  yet,"  observes  Dr.  Von  Rotteck,  "  the  old  Roman  emperors, 
And  perhaps  Charles  Martel  excepted,  had  providence  accumulated  siwh 
great  power  in  Europe  upon  one  head,  as  Charles  V.  inherited.  The  two 
momentous  marriages — that  of  Maximilian  1.  with  the  hereditary  princess 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  of  his  son,  Philip  L,  with  Joanna  of  Spain  (upon 
whom,  however,  the  great  inheritance  of  her  parents  ijid  not  devolve 
until  the  death  of  three  nearer  heirs),  made  Charles,  Joanna's  first-born,  the 
masEer  of  immense-  countries ;  they  ga^e  by  that  means  the  political 
relations  and  efforts  of  Europe  their  principal  figure  and  determination 
for  centuries."  Charles  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  throjie,  when 
the  emperor  Maximilian  assembled  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  eiectors  to  choose  that  young  prince  as  his  successor. 
But  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  German  electors  to  confer  on 
him  that  dignity,  other  circumstances  conspired  to  his  exaltation.  T^he 
imperial  crown  had  so  long  continued  in  the  Austrian  line,  that  it  began 
to  be  considered  as  hereditary  in  that  family ;  and  Germany,  torn  by 
religious  disputes,  stood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  also  to  protect  it  against  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  llie  Turks,  who,  under  Selim  I-,  threatened  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  This  fierce  and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  subdued  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  power  of 
Charles  appeared  necessary  to  oppose  that  of  Selim.  The  extensive 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Germany ;  the  rich  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Franche  ComptS;  the  entire  possession  of  the  great  and  warlike 
kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  first  dignity  among  Christian  princes ;  and  the  new 
norld  seemed  only  to  be  called  into  existence  that  its  treasures  might 
enable  him  to  defend  Christendom  against  the  infidels.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  language  of  his  partisans, 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  he 
pat  forth  his  claims  with  equal  confidence,  and  scarcely  less  plausibility. 
The  electors,  whose  deliberaliona  were  directed  by  Frederic  the  "Wise,  of 
Saxony,  who  himself  refused  the  offered  throne  from  purely  political 
motives,  united  finally  in  favour  of  Charles,  as  a  German  prince,  and  whose 
position  promised  the  empire  the  most  certain  protection,  especially  against 
the  menacing  power  of  the  Turks.  Yet  he  was  required,  by  solemn  ac- 
ceptation of  a  convention  with  the  eiectors,  to  guarantee  the  most  precious 
of  ancient  rights,  and  to  promise  such  innovations  as  appeared  useful. 
Although  the  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rivalship  with- 
out enmity,  the  preference  was  no  sooner  given  to  Charles,  than  Francis  , 
discovered  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition,  and  could 
not  suppress  his  chagrin  and  indignation  at  being  rejected.  We  shall 
Und  in  the  sequel,  that  the  jealousy  between  those  potentates  cost  Europe 
four  sanguinary  wars.  The  first  act  of  Charles'  administration  was  lo 
appoint  a  diet  of  the  Empire,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  order  to  concert 
with  the  princes  proper  measures  for  cheeking  the  progress  of  "  those 
lew  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Sermany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  This  subject, 
lowever,  does  not  properly  belong  lo  the  history  of  Spain,  and  as  our 
lOlice  of  the  reformation  appears  elsewhere,  we  here  merely  allude  to  it. 

Not  long  after  Charles'  coronation  at  Ais-la-Chapelle,  an  insurrection 
►roke  out  in  Spain,  which  was  highly  dangerous  for  the  power  of  the 
iiDg,  and  extremely  remarkable  in  its  origin,  spirit,  and  object.  The  com- 
flienceraeni  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  whose  partiality  for  his  Dutch  favour, 
ites  w  >uniled  the  Spanish  pride,  was  already  attended  with  disorders ;  and 
bU  the  courage  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  Ferdi- 
R8.>id  the  Catnolic  had  appointed  in  his  last  moments  administrator  of  (ho 
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kingdom,  had  been  iiecessanF  to  aliay  ttie  storm,  which  tlie  nobility  had 
mainly  raised.  SThe  arriTal  of  Charles  in  Spain  would  have  restored 
complete  tranquillity,  had  he  not  wantonly  wounded  the  hearts  of  his  peiK 
pie,  who  were  becoming  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  by  hie  scornful 
and  despotic  manners,  and  harshly  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
country  by  his  imperious  tone,  by  disregard  of  customary  forma,  and  by 
estraiirdinary  demands.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  gone  to  Germany, 
to  take  possession  of  the  new  throne,  ibe  cities  of  Castile  arose  for  the 
defence  of  their  ancient  rights.  These  cities,  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence, refused  to  acknowledge  Cardinal  Adrian,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whom 
Charles,  his  former  pupil,  had  appointed  regent.  They  concluded  amonj; 
themselves  a  "holy  league,"  got  possession  of  the  pei'son  of  the  queen- 
mother,  lo  administer  in  the  name  of  ber,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  the  king  a  detail  of  their  well- 
founded  grievances,  of  which  they  demanded  redress.  Charles  refused  to 
receive  the  deputies  of  the  league,  and  thus  augmented  the  exasperation 
of  the  people.  The  league  then  raised  its  head  still  more  boldly,  and 
'  formed  plans  for  liberating  the  common  people  from  the  ancient  feudal 
oppression  of  the  nobility.  The  democratic  spirit  spread  rapidly ;  but  il 
was  by  this  very  means  the  cause  was  ]ost;  for  the  nobles  in  all  the 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  than  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power 
rallied  around  the  throne,  which  they  had  previously  risen  against,  and 
around  the  regent  Adrian,  whom  they  had  hitherto  hated,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  projeelB  of  the  rebels.  The  citizen- warriors  of  the  ieague,  not- 
withstanding the  high  courage  and  devotednessof  individuals,  were  unablt 
to  withsrand  the  shock  of  the  forces  brought  against  tbeni;  and  though 
the  noble  city  of  Toledo  defied  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  after  all  the 
others  had  submitted,  it  was  at  length  taken  by  stratagem,  an^  royalty 
triumphed.  The  most  precious  of  ancient  privileges  were  abolished  oi 
forgotten;  Ihe  cortes,  onoe  so  venerated  and  infioential,  degenerated  int* 
tame  assemblies,  the  principal  business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  bul 
the  voice  of  which  was  unable  to  produce  salutary  reform.  This  revolt 
seemed  to  Francis  a  favourable  juncture  for  reinsUting  the  family  of  John 
d'Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  thai 
part  of  the  dominions,  and  the  troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been 
called  away  to  quell  the  commotion  in  Spain.  A  French  army,  under 
Andrew  de  Foix,  speedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  bul  that  young  and  inex 
perienced  nobleman,  pushed  on  by  military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter 
Castile.  The  Spaniards,  though  divided  among  themselves,  united  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered  Na- 
varre in  a  shorter  time  than  he  bad  spent  in  its  reduction. 

Hostilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter  between  the  rival  monarchs,  soon 
spread  to  another.  The  king  of  France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon 
to  make  war  against  the  emperor,  and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles, 
after  bumbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France;  but  was  repelled  and 
worsted  before  Mezieres,  by  the  famous  Chevalier  Bayard,  distingnished 
among  his  cotemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,"  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a  great  gener<il  to 
the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry. 
During  these  operations  in  the  field,  an  unsuccessful  congress  was  held 
at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  It  served,  only 
to  exasperate  the  parties  which  il  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league 
was  soon  after  cuncluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Woisey,  between  the  pope 
Henry,  and  Charles,  against  France ;  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
Francis  cont.aued  to  lose  ground  in  Italy,  the  authority^of  the  emperoi 
and  bis  confederates  was  everywhere  established  there.  t;%F  olio  wing  i/p 
Ihe  advantages  he  had  gained  in  the  field  by  political  m'anceuvre  Charles 
aid  a  visa  to  the  i^urt  of  England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his  pres 
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ence  was  become  necessary.  In  this  he  was  more  fortunate  than  he 
had  any  right  to  expect ;  for  he  not  only  gained  the  cordial  friendship  of 
Henry,  but  disarmed  the  tesenfment  of  Wolsey,  (who  had  been  grossly 
deceived  and  offended  by  the  share  which  Charles  took  in  conferring  the 
papacy,  vacant  at  Leo's  death,  on  Adrian),  by  assuring  him  of  it  on  the 
decease  of  the  present  pontiff,  whose  age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  render 
it  not  far  distant.  But  the  negotiation  between  Charles  and  Henry  proved 
of  little  value  to  either ;  for  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that  was 
sent  to  invade  France,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
without  being  able  to  take  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

Francis  had  prepared  not  only  for  the  most  energetic  defence  of  his 
kingdom,>but  was  resolved  also  upon  reconqtiering  Milan.  This,  perhaps, 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  his  intriguing' 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France.  Impelled  by  passion,  this  prince  fled  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  fight  under  his  banners,  and  thereby  revenge  the 
wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  France  lost  its  best 
general,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  its  enemy,  by  the  hand  of  its  natural 
defender.  In  the  meantime  the  imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
Pescara  and  Bourbon,  had  penetrated  into  Provence,  and  was  besieging 
Marseilles.  But  Francis,  never  more  energetic  than  in  misfortune,  forced 
these  arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered  once  more  as  conqueror 
the  plains  of  Milan  and  their  brilliant  capital.  The  strong  city  of  Pavia, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  hung, 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  art  of  war.  Great  destinies  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
issue  of  this  siege.  Already  the  friends  of  Charles  began  to  waver- 
already  threatening  clouds  seemed  lo  portend  some  dire  political  calamity. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  (Medicis),  previously  the  enemy  of  the  French, 
having  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Charles; 
and  England,  ministering  to  the  passions  of  Wolsey,  its  prime  minister, 
had  grown  cold  in  the  emperor's  interest.  The  French  army  no  sooner 
appeared  in  Piedmont  than  the  whole  Milanese  was  thrown  into  con-< 
sternalion.  The  capital  opened  its  galea.  The  forces  of  the  emperoi 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  pursued  them,  they  must 
have  abandoned  that  post,  and  been  totally  dispersed.  But  fortune  sud- 
denly rescued  her  favourite  son  from  such  a  disaster,  by  a  most  decisive 
blow.  The  evil  genius  of  Francis  led  him  to  besiege  Pavia,  which  almost 
miraculously  withstood,  during  the  winter,  the  immense  force  that  was 
brought  against  it,  until  the  generals  of  Charles,  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements, hastened  to  its  relief.  The  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  eager  for 
plunder,  longed  Co  engage ;  and  the  chivalrous  pride  of  Francis  would  not 
permit  him  (o  decline  a  battle,  although  in  this  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  Under  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
February  23, 1525,  the  emperor's  army  gained  the  most  brilliant  victory ; 
Francis  himself,  after  the  most  valiant  resistance,  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  this  viciory.and  of  the  captivity  of  Francis  more  especially, 
filled  all  Europe  with  consternation.  The  French  army  was  nearly  des- 
troyed, Milan  'was  immediately  abandoned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
French  soldier  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  emperor,  and  slili 
more  his  ambition,  became  an  object  of  universal  terror,  and  resolutions 
were  everywhere  taken  to  set  bounds  to  it;  while  France,  governed  at 
Guch  a  calamitous  juncture  by  the  queen-mother,  a  princess  of  a  mascu- 
line and  courageous  character,  prepared  for  a  desperale  contest.  The 
emperor  saw  aprospect  of  unbounded  glory,  and  immediately  meditated 
plans  for  realizing  it.  ■  It  was  not,  however,  by  pursuing  his  victory  with 
energy,  but  by  recurring  to  artful  negotiation,  that  Charles  sought  to  gain 
his  object.    He  designed  to  humble  Francis,  who  rejected  with  indignation 
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the  ignomirious  terms  of  deliverance  which  were  offered  to  hiin,  and 
spent  one  long  sad  year  in  Madrid  under  the  strictest  custody.  Finally 
his  desire  for  liberty  overcame  him,  and  he  signed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1536,  the  treaty  called  the  peace  of  Madrid,  in  which  he  ceded  Burgundy, 
and  renounced  his  claims  to  Milan  and  all  other  Italian  countries.  He 
also  relinquished  his  feudal  sovereig'niy  over  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  pro- 
mised to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  all  their  pos- 
sessions, to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and,  by  surrender- 
ing his  two  elder  sons  as  hostages,  and  taking  his  oath  if  all  this  was  not 
fulfiUed  he  would  return  into  captivity,  guarantied  the  inviolability  of  the 
whole  treaty.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  a  few  hours  before 
te  signed  this  instrument.  King  Francis  had  protested  before  some  of  his 
faithful  friends,  secretly,  although  by  writing,  against  this  treaty,  which  he 
said  he  was  compelied  by  unjust  force  to  conclude,  and  by  which  he  thought 
he  was  nowise  bound.  And  let  us  not  forget,  also,  that  Pope  Clement  II. 
soon  aiterwards  formally  released  hiih  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath ! 

After  Francis  had  returned  to  his  kingdom,  the  imperial  ambassadors 
m  vain  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty.  The  deputies  of  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  called  into  their  presence  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  passed  the  limits  of  his  power  by  ceding  their 
country,  and  that,  if  he  abandoned  ihem,they  would  avert  from  themselves 
foreign  dominion  with  their  own  power.  At  the  same  lime  the  news  was 
spread  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  king  of  Prance  and  the  pope, 
in  which  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  king  of  England  also 
participated.  It  was  designed  by  force  of  arms  to  make  Charles  subscribe 
to  more  moderate  terms ;  and  the  alliance  was  called  the  holy  league.  But 
Francis,  having  become  disheartened  by  his  previous  misfortunes,  nego- 
tiated instead  of  fighting,  while  his  Italian  allies  succumbed  to  the  superior 
forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  meantime  Charles  had  strengthened  his 
armies  by  new  levies,  and  they  were  now  under  Bourbon's  command.  Bui 
his  troops  were  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  who,  devoid 
of  national  feeling,  and  without  love  for  the  cause,  served  only  for  pay  and 
booty.  So  badly  managed  were  the  finances  of  the  emperor,  that  he,  be- 
fore whose  power  Europe  trembled,  could  not,  at  that  lime,  furnish  money 
sufficient  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  that  dilemma  the  general 
led  the  army  against  Rome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils 
of  the  eternal  city.  Nor  did  he  make  an  idle  boast;  for  though  Bourbon 
himself  was  shot  while  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls,  the  sol- 
diers, infuriated  rather  than  discouraged  by  (he  death  of  their  beloved 
commander,  mounted  to  the  assault,  took  the  city,  and  pillaged  it  with  all 
the  atrocities  of  rapacity  and  brutality. 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  suffer  so  many  calamities,  not  even  Irom 
the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was  often  subdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths,  as  now  from  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
During  this  storm  the  pope  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
and,  not  making  his  escap^  in  time,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined till  he  should  pay  an  enormous  ransom  imposed  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging 
10  the  papal  dominions.  Weil  knowing  the  horror  which  his  Spanish 
subjects  would  feel  al  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Charies  not  only  repressed  all  outward  demonstration  of  jojr  at  this  new 
triumph,  but  literally  put  himself  and  his  court  into  mourning,  and.  with 
unexampled  hypocrisy,  had  prayers  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  oi 
Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty,  when  an  imperial  order 
would  have  instantly  procured  his  freedom ! 

A,  D,  1529. — Charles  had,  however,  more  to  apprehend  from  the  resent- 
ment of  other  powers  than  from  his  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  old  competitor,  Francis,  with  the  aid  of  English  monev,  was 
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able  to  send  a  formidable  army  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
«hal  Lautrcc.  Clement  th^en  regained  his  freedom!  i"!'  t^e  death  of  the 
French  marshal,  and  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Dona,  a  Genoese  admiral  in 
the  service  of  France,  were  serious  disasters,  which  inclined  Francis  to 
try  the  effect  of  negotiation  in  lieu  of  the  force  of  arms-  The  progress 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany — to  which  Charles  was  ever  most  stren- 
uously opposed—at  this  time  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire; 
while  the  victorious  sultan,  Solyraan,  who  had  overrun  Hungary,  was 
ready  to  h  re  a  k  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  In  this  ^tate  of  things,  a  pacilic  accommodation  was  too  desirable 
to  be  refused  by  Charles;,  notwithstanding  he  had  lately  gained  such  ad- 
vantages ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  of  Austria  (Charles'  aunt),  and 
Louisa  {the  mother  of  Francis),  should  meet  at  Cambrayj  with  a  view  of 
adjusting  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  result 
was,  that  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of 
his  two  sons,  to  resign  the  sovreignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to 
forego  all  his  claims  on  Itajy ;  and  Charles  ceased  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  Burgundy.  Oil  this  occasion,  Henry  VIII.  was  so  generous  lo  his 
friend  and  ally,  Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  600,00Q 
crowhs,  ia  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfii  his  agreement  with  the  emperor. 
The  terrors  of  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  this  .time  greatly  increased  by 
the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  states  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Algerine  pirate,  Barharossa. 
This  man  was  the  son  of  a  potter  at  Lesbos,  and  by  deeds  of  violence 
had  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  regulated  with  much  prudence  the 
interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of  Africa;  but  perceiving 
that  the  natives  submitted  to  his  government  with  rnipatience,  he  put  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  seignior.  Solyman,  flatter- 
ed by  such'an  act  of  submission,  and  considering  him  the  only  adversary 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  the  renowned  Doria,  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Turkish' feet.  Thus  assisted,  he  not  only  strengthened 
his  former  kingdom  hut  usurped  that  of  Tunis,  and  now  carried  on  his 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  more  destructive  violence 
than  ever.  Willing  to  support  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  Moly  Hassan, 
but  far  more  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  so  dangerous  a 
neighbor  as  Barbarossa,  the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  and  set  sail  for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament.  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  his  life-  He  sailed  from  Oagliari  to  the  Af- 
rican coast,  took  the  strpng  seaport  town  of  Goletta  Isy  storm,  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  Barharossa's  fleet,  defeated  the  tyrant 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  ten  thousand  Chrislian  slaves  having  overpowered 
the  guards  and  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Tunis.  Muly  Hassan,  on  being  reinstated,  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  put  the  emperor  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortified  seaports  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  to  pay 
annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  gat- 
rison  in  Goletta.  These  points  being  settled,  and  twenty  thousand  Chris- 
tian slaves  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  arms  or  treaty;  Charles,  covered 
with  glory,  returned  to  Europe,  and  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of 
Christendom.  Barbarossa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  lost  no  time  in  gath- 
ering around  him  the  necessary  means  of  becoming  again  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean.  While  Charles  was  fighting  in  so  glorious  a  manner  agsinst 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  the  king  of  France  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absp";e  to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy.  Glorious  as  the 
result  had  been,  the  temerity  of  the  Aigerine  expedition  at  first  portended 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  Francis  thought  such  an  opportunity  of  turn, 
ins  ^''s  political  scale  might  not  again  occur.     How  quickly  did  the  in-H 
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pect  change !  Barbarossa  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly — (he  barbarian 
prince  for  whom  Charles  had  interested  himself,  replaced  upon  the  throne 
of  Tunis,  and  that  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Spain — while  altars  were 
erected  there  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
adorned  with  the  broken  chains  of  slavery. 

A.  D.  153S. — Francis  now  invaded  Italy,  occupied  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  threatened  Milan,  Charles,  again  roused  to  exertion,  arrived  with  a 
supenor  force,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  in- 
vaded Provence,  and  besieged  Marseilles.  But  the  great  talents  of  the 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  and 'still 
more  the  determined  energy  of  the  people,  who  now  arose  to  defend  their 
homes  and  property,  compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  and  make  a 
most  deplorable  retreat  across  the  Alps.  After  other  feats  of  arms,  at- 
tended with  changing  success,  a  truce  was  concluded,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  pope,  for  ten  years  (June  IS,  1538),  according  to  which  each 
of  the  belligerents  retained  what  he  possessed.  Savoy  was  therefore  di- 
vided, but  Milan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  although  under 
equivocal  promises  in  favor  of  France.  These  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled. For  Charles,  having  invested  his  son  Philip  with  Milan,  had  given 
his  adversary  a  new  cause  for  animosity;  and  the  second  expedition  of 
the  emperor  to  Africa,  which  was  this  time  very  unfortunate,  furnished 
Francis  with  a  favourable  occasion  for  a  new  rupture.  The  audacious 
piracies  of  Barbarossa,  which  were  renewed  with  all  their  horrors,  ap- 
peared finally  to  require  an  avenging  aword;  and  Charles,  full  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  undertook  this  crusade  in  October,  1541,  at  the  head, of  a 
powerful  arjny,  well  equipped  and  stored.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  when  a  storm  arose  which  destroyed  the  fleet,  and 
left  the  discouraged  troops  e.tposed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  exasperated 
enemy.  The  battalions,  relieved  by  abandoning  their  baggage  and  muni- 
tions, marched  from  the  gates  of  Algiers  amid  a  thousand  dangers  and 
hardships,  to  Cape  Metafuz,  where  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  storm 
awaited  them,, and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  arniy  embarked. 

A.  ».  15*3. — Francis  thought  that  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived  for 
prostrating  his  enemy.  He  took  the  field  against  Charles  with  five  ar- 
mies, on  five  different  boundaries — towards  Spain,  Luxembourg,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Milan.  Nor  did  he  blush  to  admit  the  auxiliary  fleet  of  the 
BuUan  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to  let  the  French  flag  flo  b 
side  that  of  the  pirate  Barbarossa  in  the  line  of  battle  agains  h  mpe 
rial  and  papal  fleets.  But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  Andrew  Do  a  e 
mained  master  at  sea,  and  the  five  armies  of  France,  notwi  1  nd  g 
their  success  in  the  beginning  (and  notwithstanding  even  tl  e  b  II  a 
victory  of  Cerisoles),  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  emperor's  bes  ops 
fell,  yielded  at  last  to  the  perseverance,  prudence,  and  fortune  of  C!  Is 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  having  renewed  his  old  al- 
liance with  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  already  penetrated  into  Cham- 
pagne, and  menaced  the  heart  of  France,  while  Henry  was  advancing 
through  Picardy,  in  order  to  unite  with  Charles  at  Paris.  At  length,  mu- 
tually  tired  of  harassing  each  other,  the  rival  monarchs  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Crespy  (1544),  which,  in  the  main,  renewed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  earlier  one  at  Cambray,  but  contained  also  the  project  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion  between  the  two  houses-  Francis  died  in  1547. 
In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  resolution  to  humble  the  protestaul 
princes,  he  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  porte,  stipulating 
that  his  brother  Ferdinand  should  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  he  still  possessed,  while  the  sultan  enjoyed  undisturbed  possesxion 
of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  Be  entered  into  a  league  with  Pope  Paul  HI. 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  but  in  reality  lo  oppress  the  liberty  of  Ger- 
many.   But  he  failed  in  his  object,  and  wt  obliged,  in  1552,  lo  concluds 
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a  peace  with  the  protestants  on  their  own  terms.  By  this  peace  the  em- 
peror lost  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  bad  formed  the  harrier  of  the 
empire  in  that  quarter;  he  therefore,  soon  after,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  in  order  to  recover  these  three  bishoprics.  In  this  he  wai 
unsuccessful.  The  defence  of  Metz  was  committed  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Guise,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qual- 
ities that  render  men  great  in  military  command ;  and  although  the  em- 
peror marched  into  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  laid 
siege  to  Metz,  attempting  all  that  was  thought  possible  for  art  or  valour 
to  effect,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  with  the  loss  of  one 
half  of  his  troops. 

Breathing  vengeance  against  France,  and  impatient  to  efface  the  stain 
his  reputation  had  received,  Charles  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
toolt  Terouanne  and  Hesdin.  In  Italy  and  Hungary,  however,  the  impe- 
rial arms  were  less  successful ;  still,  by  efforts  of  wisdom,  celerity,  and 
Eirudence,  he  again  snatchecj  the  laurel  from  his  enemy's  brow.  At 
engih,  after  having  reigned  over  Spain  for  tliirty-nine  years,  this  mighty 
monarch,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  scene  of  ardent  pursuits, 
either  disgusted  with  the  pomp  of  power  and,  the  projects  of  ambition,  or 
sicliened  by  repeated  disappointments,  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  his  hereditary  dominions  (Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
American  possessions),  ta  his  sou  Philip.  He  then  sought  happiness  in 
quiet  obscurity,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  where,  after  two  years  tranquillity,  he  closed  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  lives  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history ;  a.  d.  1558.  Ex- 
traordindry  penetration,  astonishing  skill,  unwearied  application  to  busi- 
ness, a  profound  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  art  of  placing  them  prop- 
erly; a  mind  calm  in  prosperity  and  unshaken  in  adversity  ;  an  activity 
wliich  continually  hurried  him  from  one  extremity  of  his  empire  to  the 
other,  were  the  talents  that  distinguished  Charles,  and  iaised  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  those  who  governed  the  world.  He  was  inferior  to  his 
rival,  Francis,  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  but  far  exceeded  him  in  abil- 
ities, and,  independent  of  superiority  of  power,  was  formed  to  triumph 
over  him.  Ambitious,  artful,  and  prudent;  little  scrupulous  in  point  of 
religion,  and  always  affecting  to  appear  the  reverse;  prodigal  of  his 
promises  in  danger,  and  preferi:ing  the  advantages  of  breaking  to  the 
honour  of  keeping  them;  affable  and  open  with  subjects,  who,  in  a  man* 
ner,  adored  him;  a  dissembler  with  his  enemies,  whom  he  flattered  only 
to  destroy — this  prince  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  vices  necessary  for 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  subjected  it, 
but  for  the  courage  of  Francis  and  the  capacity  of  SolVman. 

When  Charles  V.  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  11-,  anxious 
that  he  should  pursue  the  same  plans  of  conduct  and  principles  of  policy, 
he  put  into  his  hands  all  the  political  observations  which  he  had  written 
down  during  his  long  reign,  and  which  formed  a  system  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Philip  treated  his  father  with  great 
disrespect  after  he  had  abdicated  the  crown,  yet  he  highly  valued  and 
carefully  studied  this  his  political  testament,  which  being  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  dictated  by  great  abilities,  might  be  thought  an  inestima- 
ble gift;  but  the  event  has  proved  that  the  maxims  adopted  and  principles 
laid  down  were  in  their  tendency  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of  Spain, 
whose  power  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  wealth  exhausted,  by  the 
system  of  aggrandizemerit  therein  recommended,  and  pursued  during  the 
two  succeeding  reigns.  The  Spaniards,  even  to  this  time,  retain  the 
memory  of  this  fact,  on  which  they  have  founded  a  proverbial  expression, 
that "  in  all  great  emergencies,  their  ministers  are  wont  to  consult  the 
spirit  of  Charles  V." 

At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  ai-iived,  how  powerful  was  the  tliroiic 
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of  Spaifl-T  Besides  thai  fine  and  warlike  country,  it  governed  also  in  Eu- 
rope the  two  Sicilies,  the  Milanese,  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Franche  Coniptfi ;  in  Africa,  Tunis  and  Oran,  with  theii 
territories,  the  Canaries  and  some  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands;  in  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  Sundi,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccae ;  la  Ainerica, 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  New  Spain,  Chili,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  situated  between  these  two  continents.  The  troops  of  Spain  were 
the  first  in  Eurofw ;  their  armies,  reckoned  invincible,  were  composed  ol 
veterans  trained  in  actual  service,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  animated  by  the 
remembrance  of  various  triumphs.  They  were  commanded  by  the  dukea 
of  Alva  anfl  Savoy,  both  pupils  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  brought  mh 
in  his  camp;  and  were  already  distinguished  by  their  victories.  Her  im- 
mense fleets,  which  h)  a  manner  covered  the  seas,  had  been  taught  to  con 
tend  with  Barbarossa,  and  to  triumph  under  Doria;  (he  mines  of  Potosi 
and  Chili,  lately  opened,  were  in  full  vigor,  and  enriched  Cadiz  with  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  Philip  II.  was  master  of  all 
those  possessions.  He  had  recently  married  the  queen  of  England  ;  and 
the  passionate  fondness  of  Mary  for  a  husband  who  made  no  return  to  hei 
affection,  gave  hiqi  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom.  This 
monarch  had  neither  the  valour  or  activity  of  his  father,  nor  that  affabiUty 
which  made  the  emperor  the  idol  of  his  subjects;  but  he  had  all  his  ajnbi- 
tion,  and  supported  it  with  those  talents  and  vices  which  make  tyrants  so 
formidable.  His  penetration  and  capacity  were  extensive;  but  he  was 
callous  to  every  generous  feeling,  full  of  duplicity  and  suspicion,  cruel, 
.(evengeful,  and  superstitious.  A  truce  of  five  years,  settled  by  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  V.,  had  given  some  repose  to  Kurope,  and  seemed  to 
promise  a  lasting  peace.  An  aged  pon tiff  revived  Che  animosity  of  nations 
and  kindled  the  flames  of  a  general  war.  Paul  IV.,  impatient  to  be  re 
venged  on  Philip,  sent  his  nephew  to  Henry  11.,  in  order  to  persuade  hin, 
to  lake  up  arms.  Montmorency  in  vain  urged  him  to  reject  the  solicita 
tions  of  an  ambitious  old  man;  Guise,  who  ardently  wished  to  display 
his  talents,  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  assist  the'  pope,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed.  Henry,  who  always  found  a  faithful  ally  in  Solyman,  wai 
joined  by  the  sultan  and  the  pontiff  against  Philip.  The  latter,  who,  not- 
withstanding  the  indifference  which  he  showed  for  his  consort,  still  pre- 
served an  absolute  empire  over  her,  found  na  great  difficulty  in  obtain 
ing  the  assistance  of  English  forces.  Thus  Italy,  iHungary,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  were  at  the  same  time, in  aflame.  Tranquillity,  however, 
soon  revived  in  Italy,  where  the  misfortunes  of  Henry,  the  defeats  of 
Guise,  and  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  obliged  the  pontiff  to  abandon 
the  monarch  whose  assistance  he  had  implored.  In  Flanders  Philip  ap- 
peared in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  the  operations  being 
directed  by  Philibert  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  which  he  was 
particularly  desirous  of  exerting  on  this  occasion,  from  motives  of  re- 
sentment against  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  flower  of  the  French 
troops  advanced  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles  fol- 
lowed their  warlike  leader ;  the  king  was  prepared  to  join  Ihem,  and  the 
city  of  St.  Quentin  became  the  general  rendezvous  of  those  numerous  for- 
ces. Philibert  laid  siege  to  it ;  and  it  was  defended  by  the  gallant  Coiigiiy, 
nephew  of  the  constable.  The  prodigious  efforts  of  the  inhabitants,  ani- 
mated by  the  young  hero,  confounded  Philip,  and  he  already  began  lo 
dread  ttiat  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  in  a 
shameful  manner,  when  the  impetuous  Montmorency  appeared  under  the 
walls,  and  offered  bailie.  The  French  fought  valiantly,  but  their  courage 
was  useless ;  the  capacity  of  the  Spanish  general  triumphed  over  the  rash 
valour  of  his  opponent ;  a  bloody  defeat  threw  Montmorency  into  chain*, 
and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  under  his  command.  Thi* 
capture  of  the  city  immediately  followed. 
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France,  unprotected  on  all  sides,  thought  herself  iiniioae,  and  Pans 
U.iubled  wilh  appi-ehensioiis  of  soon  seeing  the  enemy  at  her  gatea. 
CLarlCB,  who  was  informed  in  his  retreat  of  (he  success  of  his  son,  no 
oi.jer  doubted  oC  thedestruclion  of  his  ancient  rivals,  and  the  French 
monarch  was  preparing  to  fly  for  shelter  to  isome  remote  province.  The 
iluko  of  Guise,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  was  the  only  person 
that  did  not  despair  of  preserving  the  state.  Wiih  incredible  diligence  he 
collected  the  scattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army,  and  when,  by  ju- 
liicious  marches  and  continued  skirmishes,  he  had  given  a  check  to  the  ar- 
dour of  the  enemy,  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  French,  he  suddenly 
turned  towards  Calais,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  we  11- concerted  attack,  de- 
prived the  English  of  a  place  that,  for  three  centuries,  had  given  them  a 
ready  entrance  to  tlie  continent.  Philip  fixed  his  residence  at  Madrid,  and 
governed  his  vast  dominions  without  the  aid  of  any  ostensible  minister, 
in  perfect  despotism.  By  his  intrigues  the  popedom  was  conferred  on 
Cardinal  Medicis,  who  was  attached  to  the  hou^e  of  Austria,  and  became 
the  minister  of  his  designs.  The  new  pontiff  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
declared  htm  the  protector  of  the  church,  which  title  the  monarch  justified 
by  extraordinary  condescension.  He  submitted  to  bulls  and  papal  edicts 
thai  affected  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  paid  a  blind  deference  to  the 


clergy.  He  raised  immense  and  magnificent  monasteries,  rigorously  per- 
secuted (he  enemies  of  Rome,  and  presided  at  those  horrid  rites  which 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm  dignified  with  the  name  of  acts  ofjailh.  He  gave 
orders  for  establishing  that  court  in  all  the  provinces  under  his  authority, 
and  published  decrees  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  tyrants  who  presided  over 
it.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  oppressive  severity  of  this  execrable 
court  should  cause  disaffection) 

The  Moors,  who  remained  in  Spain  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  enraged 
lo  see  their  privileges  violated,  their  liberty  continually  menaced,  and  the 
blood  of  their  dearest  friends  flowing  beneath  the  hands  of  public  execu- 
tioners. DeBpair  supplied  the  place  of  strength ;  they  considered  nothing 
hul  the  excess  of  their  misery,  and  endeavoured  to  break  their  chains,  the 
weight  of  which  was  become  insupportable.  The  execution  of  one  of 
(lieir  countrymen,  whom  Ihey  had  crowned,  did  not  terrify  them;  they 
supplied  his  place  by  another,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  strangers 
who  professed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  A  general  rebellion  rent 
(he  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  now  became  once  more  the 
theatre'  of  an  aneient  animosity.  All  Spam  was  alarmed ;  Philip  alone 
secretly  exulted  at  the  revolt  he  had  prodaced.  The  valour  of  his  troops 
and  the  abiUtles  of  his  generals  Inumphed  over  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  Moors,  and  these  unfortunate  people  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king ;  they  lost  their  rights  and  possessions,  and  were  trans- 
planted to  the  provinces  that  lay  most  remote  from  their  former  settle- 
ments. The  people  of  Arragon,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  a  reslaralion 
nf  their  violated  privileges;  Naples  threatened  to  sbalc«  off  the  yoke,  and 
Milan,  so  long  remarkable  for  Adelily,  was  endeavouring  likewise  to  break 
her  fetters.  The  establishment,  of  the  inquisition  terrified  the  inhabitants, 
and  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms.  But  the  same  crafty  measures  also 
appeased  those  disturbances,  and  the  efforts  exerted  by  so  inany  nations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  served  only  to  rivet  their  chains  the  faster. 
The  tumults  and  confusion  in  Flanders  were  still  more  violent.  The 
people  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  privileges,  which  they  had  preserved 
under  their  counts  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy;  ihey  compelled  Charles 
V.  to  respect  them,  and  that  prince,  after  despairing  lo  subject  them  by 
terror,  adopted  the  more  genenms  method  of  conciliating  their  affection. 
Philip,  who  never  had  a  heart  to  relish  such  an  expedient,  was  passion, 
ntely  desirous  of  bending  the  stubborn  necks  of  this  people  to  the  most  op- 
jtressive  and  humiliating  voke;  their  privileges  wore  obnoxious  to  hi* 
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pride  and  their  immense  riches  inflamed  his  cnpidlly.  When  he  qnittcd 
tha»  countrj',  with  a  resolution  never  to  return,  he  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
tinue the  mildness  of  his  father's  rule ;  he  appointed  Margaret,  [he  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  Ociavius,  duke  of  Parma,  its  ruler.  The  wit, 
charms,  and  clemency  of  this  princess,  were  well  calculated  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  a  generous  people,  but,  at  the  ^ame  time,  the  unfeeling  cardinal 
Granville,  who  made  no  dislinction  between  policy  and  perfidy,  or  zeal 
and  persecution,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council.  This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  while  he  appeared 
to  perform  but  a  secondary  part,  was  actually  employed  in  the  first.  Ho 
treated  the  nobles  with  contempt,  issued  extravagant  edicts  that  were 
prejudicial  to  industry  and  commerce,  multiplied  taxes,  trampled  on  the 
laws,  and  punished  the  most  humble  remonstrances  and  timid  representa- 
tions as  crimes.  The  Flemings,  thus  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger,  contented  themselves  with  lamenting  their  distress  in  private! 
but  the  sight  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  erected  in  their  principal 
cities,  raised  a  general  indignation;  the  people  forgot  their  weakness,  and 
thought  not  of  their  duty ;  protestants,  impelled  by  rage  3,ad  fury,  pulled 
down  churches,  subverted  altars,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  fly.  Margaret 
trembled  at  those  increasing  tumults,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  them  oy 
a  prudent  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  people  ;  the  cardinal  over' 
turned  all  her  measures,  and  published  a  decree  of  council,  equally  ridicu- 
lous and' cruel,  against  those  seditious  proceedings,  which  condemned  all 
the  citizens  indiscriminately — the  heretics  for  having  destroyed  (ho  tem- 
ples, and  the  catholics  because  they  did  not  prevent  them.  The  nobles, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  iU-advised  acts  of  the  minister,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  from  such  inconsiderate  conduct;  but  being 
dismissed  with  haughtiness,  and  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  meeting  with  justice  from  the  throne,  they  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  their  conntry,  by  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  council,  that 
should  re-establish  the  vigour  of  the  laws. 

At  the  head  of  those  nobles  was  William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  that  three  centuries  before  had 
swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  With  every  necessary  qualification  for  ef- 
fecting a  revolution,  William  had  ambition,  capacity,  and  courage  to  un 
dertake  anything,  and  saw,  with  secret  pleasure,  that  the  imprudent  haught- 
iness of  the  Spanish  ministerwasopeningaroad  to  give  him  independence. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  ambitious  designs,  he  assumed  an  air  of  submis- 
sion and  respect,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  the  complaints  of  his 
countrymen  to  Madrid;  but  he  secretly  concerted  a  more  extensive  plan. 
With  this  view  he  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  These 
two  noblemen  were  descended  from  yery  ancient  families,  and  were  both 
excellent  citizens  and  faithful  subjects;  Egmont  was  distingiiished  for 
victories  he  had  gained  for  the  house  of  Austria ;  Horn  was  respected  for 
his  virtues  by  all  parties.  The  cries  of  the  nation  carried  to  the  throne 
by  such  venerable  advocates  seemed  to  affect  Philip ;  Granville  was  re- 
called, and  the  people  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redressed  by  a  new  minister.  In  some  men  the  most  valuable 
powers  of  the  mind  are  united  with  the  basest  passions.  Thus  it  was  with 
Alva,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  succeed  Granville.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Flanders,  by  an  aflected  show  of  lenity  and  moderation  that 
silenced  all  diffidence  and  apprehensions,  he  appeased  and  united  the  Flem- 
ings, disarmed  them,  and  decoyed  the  principal  nobility  to  Brussels.  The 
governor,  thus  master  of  their  fate,  threw  off  the  mask  that  till  then  con- 
cealed his  despotic  and  sanguinary  sentiments,  confined  the  most  disiin* 
guished  persons  in  a  dungeon,  and  appointed  a  special  commission  foi 
their  trial,     Tudges,  devoted  to  his  mandates,  condemned  eighteen  ntAlo- 
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men  to  death,  and  u  few  days  after  pronounced  the  like  sentence  against 
Eynnliit  and  Horn.  These  executions,  conducted  with  (he  moet  awful 
solemnity,  were  a  prelude  to  many  others.  Executioners  were  dispatched 
from  one  city  to  another,  and  in  the  space  of  one  month  thousands  per> 
ished  under  their  hands..  Terror,  whicR  at  first  chilled  the  courage  of  the . 
people,  at  length  gave  place  to  despair,  by  which  it  was  relieved.  Nu 
merous  armies  appeared  on  every  side,  all  animated  by  the  desire  of  aven^r- 
.D^  the  blood  of  llieir  friends  and  fel low-citizens  shed  on  the  scalTold,  and 
all  made  desperate  by^he  certainty  of  having  no  hope  of  pardon.  Alva, 
no  less  great  as  a  commander  than  he  was  barbarous  as  a  minister,  has- 
tened at  tlie  head  of  a  amall  body  of  Spaniards  10  the  diflferent  provinces, 
fought  and  triumphed  at  every  step,  dispersed  the  confederates,  beat  down 
the  w^Us  of  the  cities,  and  deluged  tiie  streets  with  blood.  One  head. 
however,  escaped  the  governor's  snare ;  William,  prince  c;"  Orange,  hav 
ing  more  penetration  than  his  unfortunate  friends,  did  not  give  way  to  the 
flattering  invitations  of  the  Spaniard.  He  retired  to  Germany,  where  he 
learned,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  miseries  of  his  country ;  proscribed 
as  he  was,  and  his  fortune  condseated,  without  friends  or  support,  he  ven- 
tii.-ed  to  declare  himself  openly  the  avenger  of  his  countrymen.  A  gen- 
eral haired  against  Philip,  whose  enormities  he  laid  open,  horror  ad  de- 
testatioci  against  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  tyrannical  excesses  he  painted 
lit  strong  colours,  the  interest  of  the  protestani  religion,  the  alliances  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  with  so  many  sovereigns,  his  prayers,  hia  patience 
and  resolution,  procured  him  a  small  army,  and  his  two  brothers  who  joined 
him  gave  increase  to  his  hopes.  He  scarce  raised  the  standard  of  liberty, 
when  the  people  flocked  round  him  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  His  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  gave  way  to  the  superior  fortune  of  the 
duke  of  Alva ;  he  returned  to  Germany,  collected  another  army,  made  bis 
appearance  in  Holland  again,  and  was  once  more  obliged  to  fly.  Xiaarlem, 
Flushing,  Leyden,  and  most  of  the  maritime  towns  renounced  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  duke  of  Alva;  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  animated 
eveiy  breast,  and  the  Hollanders,  till  then  obscure  and  insignificant,  seemed 
to  become  a  nation  of  heroes.  Courage  and  skill  were  in  vain  opposed 
to  them ;  the  love  of  liberty  supplied  the  place  of  numbers,  policy,  experi- 
ence, and  riches.  At  length  the  sovereignty  of  Philip  was  abjured,  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  abolished,  the  slate  erected  into  a  republic,  and 
William  declared  their  chief,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder.  But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  title.  An  assassin  employed  by  Philip  gratiHed  his  revenge 
against  Willjam,and  the  sudden  death  ofthat  greatmait  seemed  to  threaten 
Ihe  extinciion  oP  the  republic  he  had  Created ;  but  Maurice,  his  worthy  son 
inherited  his  dignity,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal.  The  new  stadtholder  was 
not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  though  that  hero  pos- 
sessed all  the  capacity  of  the  dnke  of  Alva,  and,  with  more  knowledge  and 
experience,  had  maoy  excellent  qualities.  Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremiiy  b^  the  amazing  efforts  of  their  enemies,  they  would  listen  to  no 
Bccommodationt  and  contented  themselves  with  soliciting  succours  from 
Queen  Kllzabeih.  Their  persevering  efforts  wete  rewarded  j  the  republic 
revived,  her  fleets  returned  from  distant  coimlries  richly  laden,  and  fur- 
nished her  with  new  resources  for  repelling  her  tyrants  and  securing  her 
liberty  oa  a  solid  foundation. 

While  Philip  was  pursuing  the  war  against  these  obstinate  revoUers, 
an  unexpected  revolution  procured  hini  a  new  kingdom.  John  III.,  who 
during  a  long  rsign  saw  Portugal  enjoy  a  most  splendid  prosperity,  le/1 
only  a  grandson  for  his  successor,  who  was  still  an  infant,  and  promised 
to  be  the  model  of  happy  monarchs:  A  peaceful  and  vvis>!  regency  aug- 
mented ttiOPB  expectations,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  great  qualities 
thai  appeared  In  Sebastian.  This  prince,  in  peace  with  all  Europe,  mas- 
ter of  the  ioaii  extensive  commerce  till  then  carried  on,  idolized  bv  his 
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people,  who  fancied  the  great  kinos  his  predecessors  were  revived  in  him, 
appeared  to  have  nothing  that  could  prevent  him  from  enjoying-  an  envia- 
ble felicity.  Bat  a  vain  passion  for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated  the 
mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the  lorab,  and  with  him  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  vanished  forever.  One  of  those  scenes  of  ambi- 
tion so  frequent  among'  barbarians,  had  lately  been  exhibited  al  Morocco. 
The  ruler  of  that  country  was  both  weak  and  odious,  and  his  uncle  taking 
advantage  of  his  unpopularity,  obtained  the  crown.  The  unfortunate  mon- 
arch having  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  subjects  that  had  suffered  by  his 
oppression,  applied  lo  the  Christian  princes,  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
them  in  his  cause  by  the  most  specious  promises.  Philip  was  too  prudent 
lo  engage  in  a  war  from  vfhich'he  could  derive  but  little  advantage,  and 
therefore  rejected  the  solicitations  and  offer  of  the  African.  '  Sebastian 
eagerly  emliraced  them,  and  resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  restoring 
(he  tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  adVice,  and  blind  to  every  other  consequence,  he 
could  see  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  but  the  honour  of  being 
the  protector  of  kings,  the  g'TI^  °^  having  an  emperor  for  his  vassal,  and 
of  planting  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  one  of  ihe  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.  He  led  the  army  in  person  to  Africa,  and 
having  landed  with' such  success  as  seemed  to  presage  still  greater  advan- 
tages, he  exulted  in  the  general  consternation  that  appeared  around  him. 
But  his  fond  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa  contested  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
vanquished  Christains  suffered  a  memorable  defeat;  half  the  Portuguese 
nobility  fell  beneath  the  Moorish  scimetar,  and  three  kings  were  slain. 

The  cardinal  Henry  iriiniediately  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he 
survived  his.accesaion  only.twoyears,and  Philip, beingin  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  with  Catharine,  duchess  of  Braganza,  who  then  claimed  the 
Bceptre,  supported  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victorious 
in  many  a  sanguinary  encounter.  Lisbon  was  taken,  plundered,  and  de- 
lUged  with  blood.  Executioners  succeeded  to  the  soldiery  i  the  whole 
kingdom  was  subjected  lo  Philip,  and  his  good  fortune  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  possession  of  all  the  appendages  of  the  crown — the  Portuguese 
Eolomcs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  richest  islands  of  the  In- 
dies. Yet,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  possessions,  valiant  as  were 
,  his  troops,  and  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  brave 
Flemings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  independence  with  unconquerable  fortitude.  Impatient  of  this 
long  protracted  straggle,  so  disgraceful  lo  him  who  could  boast  the  best 
troops  and  most  able  generals  jn  the  world,  Philip  resolved,  by  one  stu- 
pendous effort,  lo  subdue  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  chastise  the  powers 
which  had  abetted  it.  He  fitted  out,  in  the  year  1583,  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  ever  sailed,  and,  that  religious  zeal  might  give  greater  force 
to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  pope  (Sixtvis  V.)  bestowed  on  it  his  benedic- 
tion, and  styled  it  "the  invincible  armada."  Three  years  had  been  spent 
in  preparing  this  armament,  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, h  consisted  of  130  ships,  most  of  which,  from' their  large  size,  were 
unwieldly ;  nor  was  the  skill  of  the  Spaniards  in  maritime  affairs  equal  to 
the  management  of  such  a  fleet.  No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the 
narrow  seas,  than  it  was  beset  with  violent  tempests ;  while  the  whole 
naval  force  of  England,  then  composed  of  hght  fast-sailing  ships,  was 
drawn  together  to  oppose  the  attack,  liOrd  Effiingham  had  the  chief 
command,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  who  was  vice-ad- 
miral, performed  signal  services.  The  superior  seamanship  of  tlie  English 
was  very  successfully  displayed  in  this  important  contest,  in  which  great 
advantages  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  fire-ships,  which  were  firal 
Drought  into  use  upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences, both  from  the  elementary  war  and  the  attacks  of  theii 
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htai  111  ihe  course  of  a  monih  from  the  time  they  left  ('oriintia,  no  more 
tban  tifty-tliree  ships  had  escaped  destruction,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  the  expedition. 

Philip  died  in  tlie  year  1596,  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  has 
been  compared,  and  in  some  respects  with  justice,  to  Tiberius.  Both 
these  tyrants  attempted  and  accomplished  the  abasemenl  of  the  character 
of  their  people ;  both  were  equally  dreaded  by  their  own  families  and  by 
their  subjects;  both  were  full  of  the  deepest  diasimulaiion;  both  were 
severe  towards  others,  and  licentious  in  their  own  habits.  But  Philip 
possessed  great  perseverance,  admirable  UrmDess  under  adverse  circum- 
stances,  and  an  appearance  of  devotion  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  peopSe.  togetlier  with  that  stateiy  reserve  which  the  mul- 
titude mistakes  for  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  severity  of  deportment, 
bis  manners  were  alfable  and  gracious  when  he  chose  to  assume  that  char- 
acter. Ke  sulTered  nothing  to  stand  in  [he  way  of  his  undertakings  ;  he 
regarded  religion  and  crime  as  two  Jnstrument9,ofwhieli  he  equally  availed 
himself  without  hesitation,  according  as  either  was  suitable  to  his  pur- 
poses ;  for  he  seemed  to  think  that  tne  performance  of  certain  exterior 
rites  of  devotion,  and  a  strict  adherence  in  religious  opinions  to  the  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  gave  him  unbounded  license  in  all  other  respects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pliilip  III.,  his  son  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anna  of  Austria; 
Don  Carlos,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
'ife  of  his  father,  having  ended  his  days  in  15S8. 

Philip  111.  was  not  less  bigoted  or  superstitious  than  his  predecessoi, 
tfiit  he  was  less  stained  with  crime,  and  without  Ehe  dangerous  ambition 
of  his  father.  A  peace  with  England  was  concluded  in  1604,  and  an 
armistice  for  twelve  years  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1609 ;  but  Spain 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  population  and  wealth  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  or  descendants  of  the  Moors.  They  were  sdlowed 
thirty  days  to  banish  themselves,  and  death  was  the  punishment  appoint- 
ed for  such  as  remaiied  behind  after  the  specified  time.  By  this  im- 
politic act,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Spam  lost  six 
hundred  thousand  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants,  besides  those  who 
were  successively  butchered,  a  loss  which  transferred  (ive-sixths  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  other  countries,  and  reduced  the  public 
revenue  from  thirty  to  fourteen  millions  of  ducats.  After  a  reignof 
twenty-two  years  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  a.  a.  1621. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Portugal  sho6k  off  its  bonds  by  a  hap- 
pily conducted  revolution,'  which  placed  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne  in  1640.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  renewed,  but  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  a  peace,  in  1648,  by  which  the  king 
of  Spain  acknowledged  the  indenendenee  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  France  acted  against  Spain,  which  was 
allied  to  Austria ;  and  this  struggle  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  but  continued  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  by 
which  Rousiilon  and  Perpignan  were  ceded  to  Prance,  and  a  marriage 
was  concerted  between  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  daughter, 
and  Louis  XIV.  In  1685  Philip  IV.  died,  leaving  for  his  successor  an 
infant  son  (Charles  II.),  only  four  years  of  age,  during  whose  minority 
the  queen-dowager,  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  governed  the  kingdom,  while 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  government  of  her  confessor,  a  Jesuit,  and 
by  birth  a  German,  named  Nitard,  whom  she  caused  to  be  appointed  In- 
quisitor-general. The  king,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  by  her  mother  was  grand- 
daughter to  Uharles  I.  of  England ;  but  this  marriage  producing  no  Issue, 
an  the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  in  1700,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  contested  between  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
iOn  of  the  dauphin,  and  grandson  to  Lou's  XIV.  by  Maria  Theresa 
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whum  the  deceased  king  hnd  in  his  will  named  for  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, and  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph. On  thi.s  occasion,  the  jeaionsy  which  prevailed  of  the  inureasing 
power  of  the  Frvnch  monarchy,  occasioned  a  grand  alliance  to  be  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prevcjtt  the 
duke  of  Anjou  from  obtaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  place  thai  dia 
dem  on  the  head  of  the  archduke  Cbarles.  This  occasioned  a  long  and 
destructive  war ;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  1711 
when  he  was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  as' 
pect  of  Europe ;  and  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain, 
and  entered  Mailrid  in  triumph,  In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  successes 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  succeeding,  his  brother  in  the  empire,  that 
idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  ivhich  had  procured 
the  archduke  Such  powerful  support  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  now 
pointed  out  the  bad  policy  of  Buffering  the  enipire  and  the  kingdom  o1 
Spain  to  be  again  heid  by  the  same  sovereign.  This,  together  with  the 
reverse  of  fortune  whicli  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the  defeat  at  Al- 
manza,  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  confirmed  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Philip,  but  stripped  it  of  all  those  valuable  European  appen- 
dages which  had  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  that  monarchy ;  Bel- 
ctum,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  being  resigned  to  Austria ;  Sardinia  to 
Savoy,  and  Minorca  and  Gibralter  to  England. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  danger  apprehended  from  two 
kingdoms  being  possessed  by  one  prince  of  the  hiju?e  of  Bourbon,  Philip 
V.  solemnly  renounced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  case  the  suc- 
eession  should  happen  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  his  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Orleans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain;  but  as  there  has  not  been  wanting  lineal  decendants  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  each  kmgdora,  the  collateral  branches  have  not.  had  oc- 
casion to  make  known  to  the  world  how  far  they  consider  themselves 
bound  by  these  solemn  acts  lo  deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
which  acts  might  otherwise  have  been  found  weak  restraints  upon  their 
ambition.  Many  important  conquests  were  made  by  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  for  the  succession,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  were  in  every  respect  greatly  exhausted 
by  it.  The  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Charles,  severely  fwlt  the  resentment  of  Philip, 
when  he  became  established  on  the  throne ;  all  the  remains  of  liberty  which 
those  people  had  been  allowed  to  retain  since  the  Gothic  kings,  were 
abolished,  and  the  sovereign  assumed  an  absolute  power  over  Hie  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects- 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  who  became  minister  to  Philip  IV.  soon 
after  he  married  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  (1714),  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  intrigne ;  he  laboured 
indefaligably  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  something  of  its  former  conse- 
quence; and  by  his  attention  and  superior  talents  the  Spanish  navy  was 
greaCljr  augmented.  His  designs  were  so  bold  and  extensive,  that  for  » 
short  time  they  seemed  likely  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  political  sys 
tem  of  Europe}  and  in  1717  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
All  these  ideal  projects  were,  however,  atoncedis;oncerted  by  the  Britisl 
court,  in  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which,  without  any  pre 
vious  declaration  of  war,  attacked  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  qt  Cape  Pas 
saro,  near  Sicily  (August,  1718),  and  took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  part  ol 
their  ships.  This  decided  step  on  the  part  of  England  soon  procured  the 
dismissal  of  Alberoni,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to  the  quadruple  al- 
liance between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  1739  great  misunderstandings  arose  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
>nd  London,  in  respect  to  the  right  which  the  subjects  of  the  latter 
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rjBimed  CO  cut  logwood  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  from  the  condui'-t  «f  the 
guarda-ceslas  o(  the  former  in  the  West  Indies,  in  seizing  upon  and  confis- 
cating British  merchant-ships  there.  These  dispntea  give  rise  Co  a  war, 
.  the  principal  event  of  whicii  was  the  taking  of  Porto  BeHo  by  the  Kng'lish. 
Philip  V.%ed  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinniid  VI.,  his  son  by 
his  lirst  queen,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  dyijig  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Charles  III.,  then  king  uf  the  two  Siuiliea. 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  BourbDii  family  compact  of  1761  in 
voWed  Spain,  to  its  injury,  in  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
e\'p«diiion  against  Algiers  likewise  miscarried ;  its  did  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  war  of  1797-83.  Yet  the  internal  administration  improved,  as 
was  seen  in  the  advancement  of  aericuliure,  commerce,  aud  the  useful  arts, 
while  the  population  was  considerably  oq  the  increase.  1'ho  power  of  the 
inquisition  also  was  restricted,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Jesuits 
annihilated  at  a  blow,  by  the  "pragmatic  sanction"  of  1T67,  which  banished 
them  from  all  tht  Spanish  dominions,  and  conliscated  their  property.  I'he 
grossest  supersthioni  however,  still  abounded,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  most  frivolons  ceremonies  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  obhgatory 
and  indifj  pen  sable.  Charles  IV>  ascended  the  throne  in  1788.  The  pro- 
gress of  improvement  was  still  observable  while  the  able  Florida  Blanca 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  superseded,  in  1793.  by 
Godoy,  whose  administration  was  as  void  of  plan  as  it  was  injurious  to  ~ 
the  state,  and  greatly  exasperated  the  people ;  so  that  the  fall  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  proudest  favourite  of  modern  times,  wtfs  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  royal  family.  Spain  at  Urst  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  war  against  Che  French  republic ;  buC  the  favourite  ruined  all,  by  hast- 
ening to  conclude  Che  discreditable  peace  of  Basle,  by  which  Spain  re- 
signed  half  of  St.  Domingo  r  on  which  occasion  Godoy  received  the  title 
of  "Prince  of  Peace."  He  then  concluded  with  the  republic  the  imporCanl 
offensive  and  defensivo  alliance  of  St.  Ildefonso,  in  1796,  and  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain ;  hut  being  defeated  at  sea,  Spain  lost  Trinidad,  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803.  The  prince  withdrew  from  Ihe  conduct  of 
affairs,  but  retained  i  is  influence,  and  rose  to  high  dignities.  In  1801 
military  operations  w  ere  commenced  against  Portugal,  which  was  obliged 
to  cede  Olivenga,  at  ine  peace  of  Badsjos;  while  Prance  took  possession 
of  Parma,  and  made  its  duke  king  of  Etruria,  in  1801;  in  consequence 
of  which  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  Cu  Napoleou,  who,  in  1603,  sold  ic  Co  the 
United  Slates- 
Charles  IV.,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1803,  hav. 
ing  purchased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
tribute  of  one  million  piastres  to  Napoleon,  Che  British  seized  the  Spanish 
frigates  which  were  caiaying  the  products  of  the  American  mines  to  Cadiz, 
in  1804,  and  Spain  was  compelled  to  declare  war.  The  victory  of  the 
British  at  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  destroyed  its  naval  power;  the 
bold  Miranda  excited  tha  desire  for  independence  in  Spanish  America,  in 
1806 ;  and  Napoleon  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples. 
The  prince  of  peace  now  oalled  on  the  Spanish  nation  to  arm  against  "Che 
common  enemy ;"  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  sent  a  Spanish  army,  under 
Romana,  lo  Denmark,  and  another,  under  O'Farrill,  to  Tuscany.  Octo- 
ber 27, 1807,  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  FonCainbleau,  respecting  the 
division  of  Portugal;  and  twenty-eight  thousand  French  soldiers,  main- 
tained by  Spain,  marched  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  joined  by  eleven 
thousand  Spaniards.  The  family  quarrels  of  the  royal  family  favoured 
the  plans  of  the  French  ruler  in  Spain.  At  the  instigation  of  Godoy, 
Charles  IV.  wrote  to  Napoleon,  stating  that  his  son  Ferdinand,  prince  ol 
Asturias,  had  intended  to  dethrone  him,  and-to  deprive  his  mother  of  life, 
so  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  succession.  The  junta,  however, 
unanimously  acquitted  the  prince  and  the  other  prisoners;  but  GodoV  m- 
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duced  Ferdinand  to  ask  pardon  of  ilie  king  and  queen ;  on  which  the  kin; 
caused  ^the  letter  to  be  published  in  ihe  gazette  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a 
Uecree  granting  pardon  to  ilie  prince  on  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
other  prisoners  were  banished,  and  thus  ended  the  process  of  the  Escurial. 
Ill  the  meanwhile  French  troops  entered  Spain,  Charles  IVr.  received 
them  as  allies ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  court  prepared  to  leave  Aranjuez  for 
Seville ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico. Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  people  but  the  dismissal  of  the  prince 
of  peace.  This  was  done ;  on  the  next  day,  March  19,  1808,  Charles  IV. 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  S4th  Ferdinand  made 
his  public  entry  ijito  Madrid,  which  had  been  occujiled  by  Mnrat,  comman- 
der of  llie  French  troops,  the  day  previous.  Ferdinand  informed  Napo- 
leon of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  power,  while  Charles  made  it  known 
to  him  that  he  had  retracted  his  resignation.  It  required  not  the  keen 
eye  of  ihe  emperor  to  discern  Chat  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were 
most  wretcliedly  embroiled,  and  he  failed  not  to  profft  by  it,  but  caused 
the  whole  family  to  be  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  where  he  himself  arrived 
April  15.  During  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  a  commotion,  attended  with 
bloodshed,  took  place  at  Madrid  between  th?  French  and  Spaniards,  the 
latter,  excited  by  the  arrogance  of  their  visitors,  having  attacked  (hem. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompnied  by  all  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
entered  Madrid,  aa  the  future  monarch  of  Spain;  b\)t  some  parts  of  the 
country  would  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily.  Supine  as  the  Spaniards 
appeared  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  change  o. 
dynasties,  or  rather  a  transfer  of  one  large  country  to  the  dominions  of 
anolhei',  could  be  effected  without  some  opposition ;  yet  had  it  not  beer 
for  the  energetic  support  of  Great  Britain,  the  struggle  could  not  havt 
lasted  long. 

The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war  forcibly  and  truly  observes,  Iha 
"  the  imbecility  of  Charles  iV,,  the  vileness  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  corrap 
tion  of  Godoy,  were  undonbtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  the  calamitie.. 
that  overwhelmed  Spain ;  but  the  primary  cause,  that  which  belongs  to 
history,  was  the  despotism  arising  from  the  union  of  a  superstitious  court 
with  a  sanguinary  priesthood;  a  despotism  which,  by  depressing  knowl- 
edge and  contracting  the  public  mind,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  (or  invasion.     No  foreign 

EDtentate  would  have  attempted  to  steal  into  the  fortresses  of  a  great 
ingdom,  if  the  prying  eyes,  and  the  thousand  clamorous  tongues  belong- 
ing to  a  free  press,  had  been  ready  to  expose  his  projects,  and  a  well  dis- 
ciplined army  present  to  avenge  the  insult ;  but  Spain,  being  destitute  ol 
both,  was  first  circumvented  by  the  wiles,  and  then  ravaged  by  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.  She  was  deceived  and  fettered  because  the  public  voice 
was  stilled ;  she  was  scourged  and  torn  because  her  military  institutions 
were  decayed. 

"From  the  moment  that  an  English  force  took  the  field,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  to  act  as  principals  in  a  contest  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  theii 
country,  and  involving  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  They 
were  self-sulHcieni,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  insult;  they  were 
superstitious,  and  their  religious  feelings  were  roused  to  fanatic  fury  by 
an  all-powerful  clergy,  w-ho  feared  to  lose  their  own  rich  endowments; 
but  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  the  cause  of  independence  created 
little  enthusiasm.  Horrible  barbarities  we-re  exercised  on  alt  French  sol- 
diers thrown  by  sickness  or  the  fortune  of  war  ipto  the  power  of  the  in- 
vaded, and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  hatred  was  kept  alive  by  the  ex- 
actions and  severe. retaliations  of  the  invaders;  yet  no. great  and  general 
exertion  to  drive  the  latter  frtim  the  soil  was  made,  at  least  none  was  sus- 
lanied  with  steadfast  courage  in  the  field.  Manifestoes,  decrees,  and  lofty 
boasts,  like  a  cloud  of  canvass  covering  a  rotten  hull,  made  a  galiant  aa- 
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pearance,  when  real  strength  and  firmness  were  nowhere  lo  bo  found. 
The  Spanish  Lnsunection  presented,  indeed,  a  strange  spectacle.  Patriol- 
iani  was  eeensiippurting  a  vile  system  of  government;  a'popular  assembly 
working  for  the  restoration  of  a  despotic  monarch;  the  higher  classes 
seeking  a  foreign  master;  the  tower  armed  in  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  secretly  abhorring  freedom  though  govern- 
iDgin  her  name,  trembled  at  the  democratic  activity  they  had  themselves 
excited  ;  they  called  forth  all  tlie  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  re 
pressed  the  patriotism  that  would  regenerate  ag  well  as  save.  The  coun- 
try suffered  the  evils,  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  revolution;  for 
ivhile  tumults  and  assassinations  ternfied  or  disgusted  the  sensible  part  ol 
the  coinniunjiy,  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  resources  extingnished 
patriotism,  and  neglect  ruined  the  armies.  The  peasant-soldier,  usually 
flying  at  the  ttrst  onset,  threw  away  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  home, 
or,  attracted  by  the  license  of  the  pariidaa,  joined  the  banners  of  men  who, 
for  th^  must  part,  originally  robbers,  wer<e  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as 
the  enemy,  and  these  guerilla  chiefs  would,  in  their  torii,  have  been  as 
quickly  exterminated,  had  not  the  French,  pressed  by  Wellington's  bat- 
talions, been  obliged  to  keep  in  large  masses ;  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
Spanish  constancy.  It  Was  the  copious  supplies  from  England,  and  the 
valour  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  troops,  that  supported  the  war,  and  it  was 
the  gigantic  vigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  resisted  the  fierce- 
ness of  France,  and  sustained  the  weakness  of  three  inefficient  cabinets, 
that  delivered  tiie  peninsula." 

The  people  in  Asturias  first  took  up  arms;  Arragon,  Seville,  and  Bada- 
jjs  followed.  Paiafox  carried  from  Bayonne  to  Saragossa  the  order  of 
the' prince  of  Asiurias  that  the  people  should  arm;  and  the  supreme  junta 
received  permission  to  assemble  the  cortes.  Early  in  June  the  junta  at 
Seville  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  the  French  squadron  at 
Cadiz  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.'  Six  days  later  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Portugal,  and  the  alliance  of  Great  Brilian  with  the  Spanish  nation 
was  proclaimed.  The  great  struggle  now  commenced.  Marshal  BeS' 
sieres  was  successful  in  the  battle  at  Medina  del  Hio  Secco  over  General 
Cuesta;  but  the  previous  defeat  of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  decided  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Madrid,  and  Castauos  entered  the  city.  General  Ro- 
mans had  secretly  embarked  his  troops  at  Funen,  and  landed  in  Spain ; 
and  Wellesley  was  victorious  over  the  French  under  Junot,  at  Vimeira, 
on  which  the  French  general, capitulated  the  day  after  at  Cintra,  and  soon 
after  evacuated  Portugal,  Napoleon  advanced  with  a  new  army  as  far  as 
the  Ebro,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  Soult  defeated  the  centre  of  the 
great  Spanish  army.  Victor  and  Lefebvre'a  victory  on  the  IJth,  at  Espi- 
nosa,  opened  the  way  10  Astoria  and  the  northern  coa^t;  and,  in  conse< 
quence  of  the  success  of  Lannes  at  Toleda,  great  numbers  of  fugitiven 
took  shelter  in  Saragossa.  The  mountain  pass  o(  Sonio  Sierra  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  French  and  Poles,  under  Napoleon  and  Bessieres,  and 
the  French  army  appeared  before  Madrid,  which  surrendered  December^. 
The  French  gained  many  victories  and  took  many  fortresses ;  but  the  con> 
querors  remaiiied  masters  only  of  the  places  which  they  occupied,  as  the 
guerillas  everywhere  snrrouiided  and  harassed  them. 

Austria  now  declared  war,  and  Napoleon  was  obliged,  in  January,  1809, 
to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  marshals,'  Two  objects  chiefly  oc- 
cupied the  French  generals  in  that  and  the. following  year — the  re-conquesl 
of  Portugal,  and  the  march  over  the  Sierra  Morgna  to  Cadiz.  The  Brit- 
ish had  beconie  masters  of  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced 
from  Lisbon,  by  the  way  of  Alcantara,  up  the  'Hi^ua,  and  Cuesta  joined 
him  near  Truxillo,  while  general  Sir  Robert  Wilson  advanced  over  Placen- 
zia,  and  Venegas,  and  the  Spanish  general,  from  Ihe^ierra  Morena,  towardi 
Madrid-    This  bold  plan  of  attack  was  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Talavera- 
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The  British,  indeed,  were  ■rietorious  over  Josepii,  Victor,  and  Jourdan ;  but 
not  being  Bufficiently  supported  by  the  Spaniards,  and  b^ing  threatened  by 
SotUt  and  Ney  advancing  on  either  flank,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  after  whieh  Vcnegas  also  began  to  retreat,  anil 
was  defeated  by  Joseph  at  .Almonac.id,  as  was  Wilson  by  Ney  in  the  pas- 
ses of  Baros.  Mikdridtt)usegcaped.asiege,and  the  central  junta  at  Seville 
now  resolved  to  yield  to  the  universal  wish,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and 
to  nominate  a  regency.  New  armies  were  created,  and  Arezaga  advanced 
with  fifty-five  thousand  men  as  far  as  Ocana,  where,  however,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Mortier.  Madrid,  therefore,  was  again  saved,  hut  ia 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Biscay,  the  most  desperate  struggle  was  carried 
on  with  the  bands  of  the  patriots.  The  Empecinado's  troops  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  oF  Madrid.  In  Old  Castile  several  guerilla  parties 
liovered  on  the  French,  and  in  Navarre  the  troops  of  Mina  were  an  abso- 
lute terror  to  them.  The  largest  company  of  them,  under  the  dreaded 
Marquesito,  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  encountered  several  generals 
in  the  open  lield.  In  vain  did  the  French  establish  fortresses  on  (heir  lines 
of  communication,  and  endeavour  to  protect  their  rear  by  moveable  col- 
umns. Yet  their  plan  against  Andalusia  succeeded,  with  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  the,  rash  Arezaga  thought  he  could  maintain  the  line  on  the 
Sierra  Morena,  iifteen  leagues  long,  entrenched  and  mined,  and  having  in 
its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of  Peraperos,  against  sixty  thousand  troops, 
commanded  by  the  best  generals  of  France.  Dessolles  and  Gazan,  in 
January,  1810,  took  the  pass  of  Despenna-Peras ;  Sebastiani  stormed  the 
defile  of  St.  Estevan,  and  took  the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquiver ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  January  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Baylen.  Jaen  was  con- 
quered;-Cordova  submitted.  Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,,  and  Joseph 
entered  Seville  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  which  the  junta  had  fled  to 
Cadiz.  This  place,  the  only  one  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  was  defended  by  sixteen  thousand  men  under  Albu- 
querque, and  four  thousand  Knglish  soldiers  under  Graham,  besides  the 
combined  British  and  Spanish  Heets,  was  besieged  in  February,  but  all  the 
efforts  and  offers  of  the  French  were  in  vain.  The  war  in  Catalonia  and 
Arragon  continued.  In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  Astorga,  and  then 
directed  their  arms  against  Portugal.  In  this  country,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  Wellington  commanded  a  British  army  of  tliiriy  thousand  men, 
and  Beresford  a  Portuguese  army  nearly  sixty  thousand  strong,  besides 
fifty-two  thousand  militia.  The  right  wing  of  Wellington,  at  Badajos,  was 
jioined  by  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  under  Romana,  arid  eight  thousand 
under  Ballasteros,  The  main  hody  of  the  allied  force  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  rendered  impregnable.  The  plan  of 
the  British  commander,  therefore,  was  defensive.  Massena  began  his  un- 
dertaking in  June,  by  the  siege  of  Cuidad-Kodrigo,  which  surrendered  on 
the  lOih  of  July,  and  Ney  ejitered  Portugal  over  the  river  Coa;  but  Al- 
meida detained  iMassena  till  the  27ih  of  August,  when  it  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  Wellingioa  ordered  the  whole  country  through  which  Mas- 
sena could  follow  him,  to  he  laid  waste  j  and  the  latter  was  consequently 
compelled  to  defer  his  march  some  time.  He  was  afterwards  beaten  at 
Busaco;  and  Wellington  now  entered  the  strong  position  of  Torres-Ve- 
flras,  wJiich  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  defended  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well  placed  works  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  cannons.  Massena  found  this  position  unassailable,  and  retreated, 
after  several  engagements  of  little  importance,  in  November,  to  Santarem. 
Here  he  remained  till  March,  1811,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  want  oi 
provisions,  to  evacuate  Portugal  entirely.  But  the  French  were  viciorioua 
at  other  points.  Suchet,  in  January,  1811,  took  the  important  fortress  oi 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia;  and  in  the  following  June,  after  a  murderous  as- 
sault of  five  days,  the  fortress  of  Tarragona     SouU  took  thfr  frontier  for- 
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treasea  towards  Portugal— 01  i veil ga,  and  Badajos,  and  Victor  defeated 
Ceneral  Gialiiimal  Chiclana.  lii  ihe  autumn,  Suchet  marched  againsl 
Valencia;  and  after  having  defeated  the  army  under  Genera!  Blake, 
Saguntum  fell  on  the  26tli  of  October,  and  Valencia  surrendered  in  Jan- 
uary,-1613, 

Lord  Wellington  now  again  entered  Spain.  He  took  Cuid ad-Rod ri go 
ind  Badajos ;  but  he  was  ill  supported  by  the  cortes  and  the  regency.  At 
this  time  !tf  armont  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  PorHigal ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1812, 
obliged  him  togive  up  the  defence  of  Madrid.  Wellington  entered  the 
rity  on  the  32d  of  August,  and  the  French  retired  from  before  Cadiz  about 
the  same  lime,  thus  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  concentr  iting  them  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts.  After  the  oc- 
cupatjonof  Madrid,  Wellington  folh) wed  the  enemy  to. Burgos;  but  he 
gave  up  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  after  several  unsuccessful  as- 
saults, as  the  Spaniards  afforded  him  insufficient  support,  and  the  French 
had  received  suci,oiirs.  After  several  engagements,  he  transferred  his 
head  qu  irters  to  Freynada,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  French 
again  entered  Madrid.  At  length  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Russia  decided 
the  file  of  the  peninsula.  Soult  was  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  1813, 
with  thirty  liiouiand  men,  from  Spain.  Suchet  left  Valencia  hi  July,  but 
delivered  Tarngona,  which  was  besieged  by  Bentirick,  in  August,  and 
withstood  CUnton  on  the  Lobregat.  But  Joseph  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  again,  and  Wellington  had  occupied  Salamanca.  The  French 
army,  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jourdan,  retreated  to  Viltoria. 
Here  Wellington  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  splendid  victory  of 
Viltoria ,  after  which  the  French  army,  pursued  by  Graham  and  Hill,  re- 
tired m  disorder  over  the  Pyrenees  to  Bayonne,  and  lost  all  its  baggage. 
The  victors  immediately  invested  Pampeluna.  Count  Abisbal  occupied 
the  pass  of  Pancorbo.  Graham  besieged  St.  Sebastian,  and  Wellington 
entered  Prance  on  the  91h  of  July.  In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  then  in 
Dresden,  had  appointed  Marshal  Souit  his  lieutenant,  and  cOmmander-iii- 
cliief  of  his  armies  in.  Spain.  He  united  the  beaten  corps,  and  opposed  a 
considerable  force  lo  the  victor.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  struggle  began 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  maintained  uniif  August  on  every  point.  Wel- 
lington look  St.  Sebastian  by  assault,  after  having  several  times  repulsed 
the  enemy,  who  approached  to  deliver  the  garrison.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the'  7lh  of  October  that  he  left  the  Pyrenees,  and  passed  the  Bidassoa, 
A  fter  Pampeluna  had  fallen,  no  French"  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  except  in  Barcelona,  and  a  few  other  places  in  Catalonia.  Wel- 
lington now  attacked  the  .enemy  on  the  fortified  banks  of  (he  Nivelie,  and 
Soult  retreated  into  the  camp  of  Bayonne.     But  until  Wellington  had 

Eassed  the  Nive,  and  had  repulsed  several  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  for 
im  to  obtain  a  secure  footing  in  the  hostile  country.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  LuK.  Thence  hd  repulsed  Suchet's  attacks  on  the 
Gave.  On  the  26th  of  February  he  fought  a  battle  with  Soult  at  Orthes, 
by  which  the  latter  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  and  obliged  to 
relfeat,  in  great  disorder,  to  the  Upper  Garonne.  Wellington  followed 
the  French,  under  Soult,  lo  Toulouse,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement 
took  place  on  ihe  10th  of  April ;  and  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied 
armies  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  cortes  had  already  held  its  first  session,  and  had  resolved  that  Fer- 
dinand Vll.  should  swear  to  preserve  the  constitution,  before  he  should  be 
recognized  as  king.  The  treaty  of  Valengay,  between  Ferdinand  and  Na- 
poleon, was  made  void  by  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  king  during  his  cap- 
tivity null.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1814,  he  entered  Madrid)  the  people, 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  cortes,  re- 
ceifBdhim  with  acclamation,  and  the  friends  of  the  cortes  and  King  Joscrb 
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were  persecuted  with  the  greatest  rjgom-.     Freemasonry  was  abolished 
and  the  inquisition  revived ;  the  conventual  estates  were  restored,  and  tbu 

tesuits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  rights  and  property  of  which  they 
tad  been  deprived  since  1767.  And,  allhoiigh  the.  kltig  had  solemnly 
promised  a  new  constitution,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  he  regarded  none  of 
hie  promises,  and  reigned  wUh  absolute  power.  The  army,  however,  was 
highly  dissatislied  with  these  proceedings,  and  guerillas,  or  bands  of  sol- 
diers, infested  the  interior.  Even  the  lower  classes,  though  averse  to 
.  liberal  principles,  were,  discontented  with  the  severity  of  the  govenimenl, 
while  the  better  classes  were  divided  into  the  hostile  factions  of  the  ser- 
viles  and  the  liberals.  Those  councillors  who  ventured  to.  remonstrate 
with  the  king,  as  Empecinado,  Ballasterus,  &c.,  were  banished  or  thrown 
into  prison.  From  t814  to  iai9,  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  the 
ministry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severities.  They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  camarilla,  or  persons  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
Every  attempt  to  save  the  slate  was  frustrated  by  such  counsellors,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies.  'I'he  army  was  the  instrument  of  its  fall;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  by  the  officers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes;  and  Portier,  Mina,  Lacy,  and  Vtdal,  were  suc- 
cessively the  leaders  of  the  conspirators.  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight ;  the  others  had  been  executed,  and  their  friends  bad  suf- 
fered on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown  into  prison- 

The  army  was  indisposed'lo  the  American  service,  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined, and  the  officers  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  feeling  to  effect  their  own  purposes ;  whole  regi- 
ments had  determined  not  to  embark,  and  the  commander  liim self,  O'Don- 
nel,  eonde  del  Abisbal,  was  in  the  secret.  But,  finding  his  ambitious  pro- 
ject of  becoming  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authority, 
he  caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  the  signal  of  insurrection 
lo  be  disarmed  (July  8, 181'9),  and  the  ofiicers,  123  in  number,rto  be  ar- 
rested. The  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  for  January ;  but  on  the 
1st  of  the  month,  four  battalions  under  Riego,  proclaimed  the  coasliiution 
of  1812, surrounded  the. head  quarters  of  General  Callejo,  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  O'Donnel  in  the  command,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Isla  de 
Leon,  and  delivered  the  officers  arrested  in  July,,  among  whom  was  Qui- 
roga.  The.  insurgents  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  on  Cadiz,  but 
occupied  La  Caracca,  where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  the  hne,  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  with  some  transports,  fell  into  their  hands  Quiroga 
declared,  I u  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  nation— the  title  assumed  by  the 
insurgents — that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constttulton.  Kiego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  now  occupied  Algesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  after  some 
fighting  with  O'Donnel,  advanced  through  Ecija  and  Cordova  to  Antequera, 
■while  the  national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  to  the  king  and  to 
the  nation,  declared  their  only  object  was  to  save  their  country  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. Bisings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  the  cortes;  the  royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents ;  Freyre  himself  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Seville,  and  Ferdinand,  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  pro- 
clamation, declared  himself  ready  to  summon  the  cortes  of  1819,  and  ac- 
cept the  constitution  i^f  that  year.  On  the  same  day  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed.  On  the  9ih  a  provisory  junta  of  eleven  members  was 
named,  to  conduct  affairs  till  the  meetings  of  the  cortes,  and  Ferdinand 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Madrid.  The  inquisition  was  abolished,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution,  and  obnoxious  ministers,  &c.,  were  succeeded 
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by  others  favourable  to  constKutionai  principles.  Tn  place  of  the  council 
of  Castile  and  that  of  the  Indies,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  with  appro- 
priate subordinate  courts,  was  established,  national  guards  were  organized 
in  Ihe  provincea,  the  municipal  authorities  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  cortes  finally  assembled.  iMuch  was  done  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  country ;  but  nn  apostolical  junta  established  itself  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  bands  of  peasants,  monksj  and  guerilla  sol- 
diers were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  crown 
and  the  clergy. 

The  second  session  of  the  cortes  began  in  March,  1891,  who  declared 
the  whole  country  in  danger,  and  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  command  of  Ihe 
armed  force  was  now  given  to  Morijlo,  and  quiet  was  in  some  measure 
restored.  But  the  ultra-liberals,  or  exallados,  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  in  1631,  and  the 
kingdom  was  in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  an  extraordinary  cories  was 
summoned  in  September.  At  the  same  time  Mexico  declared  Itself  iitde- 
pendent;  Lima  wasoccupied  by  the  Chilians,  under  San  Martin;  and  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  lost  by  its  upion  with  Hayti. 
Upon  which  the  cortes  urged  the  king  to  appoint  an  abler  ministry,  and. 
after  some  contention,  his  majesty  yielded  to  ,tbeir  wishes.  In  January, 
1823,  the  cortes  declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  America  aa  a 
kingdom  independent  of  Spain,  but  united  whh  her  under  Ferdinand  VII., 
their  common  sovereign.  The  deputies  sent  to  America,  however,  could 
effect  nothing  on  these  conditions,  and  the  session  of  the  cortes  was  con- 
cluded on  the  Hth  of  February. 

At  the  outset  of  the  third  session  the  moderate  liberal  parly  prevailed, 
and  tranquillity  ^as  gradually  restored  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, 
when  it  began  to  be  threatened  from  wiihouf.  The  strong  sanitary  cordon 
of  French  troops  along  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  exiles,  led 
the  government  to  suspect  that  the  disturbances  excited  among  the  peas- 
ants in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  the  bands  of  "soldiers  of  the  faith," 
so  called,  were  instigated  by  the  French  government.  The  cortes  there- 
fore armed  the  volunteer  national  guards;  but  the  pecuniary  resources 
were '  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  despotism.  The  royal 
guards,  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  Morilio,  their  commander,  entered 
Madrid,  July  7,  but  Ballasteros,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  defeated 
them,  and  they  fled  into  the  royal  palace;  but  the  king,  who  favoured  tbem 
originally,  now  showed  himself  irresoiutf  They  were  unable  to  resist 
the  popular  force,  but  would  have  been  allowed  to  retire,  if  they  had  not 
again  fired  on  the  national  guards,  who  then  feli  upon  them,  and  killed  or 
wounded  the  greater  part.  The  anilleros,  or  moderate  party,  who  had 
been  in  favour  of  a  chamber  of  peers  and  the-  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  now  joined  the  coramuneros,  or  popular  party,  and  all  them' 


The  new  ministers  acted  fn  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  commu- 
neros;  and  the  king,  whose  authority  had.sunk  entirely,  consented,  to  all 
they  proposed.  Many  persons  of  rank,  including  bishops,  were  banished. 
General  Elio  was  executed ;  but  the  guards  were  treated  with  great  le- 
niency. The  king  again  declared  his  adherence  to  the  constitution ;  but 
the  apostolical  troops  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  continued  their 
revolting  cruelties.  Under  the  marquis  Malafiorida  a  regency  of  the 
friends  of  absolute  government  was  established  at  Seo  d'Urgel,  near  the 
French  frontier,  in  August,  1339.  It  issued  orders,  in  the  name  of  the 
"imprisoned  king,"  for  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  stale  in  which 
it  had  been  before  the  7th  of  Marcli,  1820.  The  troops  of  the  apostolical 
party,  after  much  bloodshed,  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans.  Generals 
Espinosa,  Torrijos,  and  El  Pastor  distinguished  themselves  against  Que- 
sada,  a  Trappist,  and  others.    The  regency  fled  to  France  in  I^ovember, 
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IS2'2,  and  it  was  obtious  that  its  cause  was  not  that  of  the  nai.Lf.  ^o 
troops  of  the  line  or  nationil!  guariis,  no  important  cities  nor  indivuljals, 
went  over  to  them.  Some  "Soldiers  of  the  faith,"  however,  stilt  coiiiinued 
ia  Spain,  particularly  those  ofGessi^res,  UUmann,  &c.  At  no  period  was 
Spain  in  a  more  unsettled  state  than  now,  and  nothing  leas  than  adesper- 
ate  struggle  helween  despotism  and  revolution  could  be  calculated  on. 
The  French,  had  acceded  to  the  prihciple  of  an  armed  intervention  pro- 
nounced by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  relation  to  Spain;  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  orders  to  advise  a  change  in  the 
conslilution,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  continuance  of  peace  beUween ' 
the  two  countries  must  depend;  and,. in  order  to  enable  Ferdinand  V'll. 
to  make  such  changes  freely,  he  must  first  of  all  be  restored  lo  the  fnli 
enjoyment  of  sovereign  power.  The  same  demand,  and  even  in  bolder 
terms,  w<is  made  by  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while 
Groat  Britain  advised  the  cortes  to  yield,  and  offered  her  mediation.  The 
Spanish  government  repelled  with  indignation  the  interference  of  the  for- 
eign powers,  and  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
took  place.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  recalled  from  Madrid.  One 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  assembled  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
faith  at  Perpignan  and  Bayonne,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the  national 
guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  but  Ihe  attempts  to  raise  an 
arm}  were  unsuccessful,  because  the  bands  of  the  absolutists  gave  full 
emploj  nient  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  in  the  various 
provinces. 

The  duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Spaniards,  declaring  the  object  of  the  French  was  only 
to  aid  them,  and  tl^at  France 'desired  nothing  hut  the  deliverance  of  Spain 
from  the  evils  of  revOItition.  His  army  then  passed  the  Bidassoa;  a  junta 
was  established,  who  formed  a, provisional  government,  declared  the  king 
the  sole  depository  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  but  such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own 
free  choice ;  and  all  the  decrees  of  the  cortes  were  declared  void.  Great 
Britain  remained  neutral,  orralher  affected  neutrality,  for  the  gov 
allowed  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain,  and,  ii 
the  ports  of  the  New'  World  were  opened  to  her  ships.  A  long,  tedious, 
and  cruel,  warfare  was  now  kept  up  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  con- 
trol of  Ballasteros,  Mina,  L'Abisbal,  and  Morilloj  against  the  French,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  "abisolute  king.''  On  the  34th  of  May,  the  dulte  of 
Angouleme  entered  Madrid  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  He 
nominated  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,  the  duke  oj 
Moniemar,  the  bishop  of  Osma,  the  baron  d'Eroles,  and  Dgn  Gomez  Cal- 
deron;  but  they  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  eruption  of  party  hatred. 

The  cones  had  In  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla  war.  On  ac- 
count of  the  *ant  of  money,  they  decreed  Uie  seizure  of  all  the  property 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  forced  loan  of  200,000,000  of  reals,  and 
the  coining  of  the  superiluouschurch  plate,  by  which  measures  the  hatred 
of  the  people  was  still  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to 
propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  offered  by  England,  through  Sir  W. 
A'Court,  the  British  minister.  The  king  refused  to  go  lo  Cadiz;  and  a 
regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powers,  was  appointed,  because  the 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  kihg,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  occurred.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  cortes  and  (i^e  king, 
with  the  regency,  departed  for  Cadiz;  but  the  people  were  so  furious 
tgamst  the  constitutionalists,  that  the  .authorities  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
French.  Meanwhile  the  regency  in  Madrid  declared  all  the  members  of 
the  cortes  who  had  participated  in  the  session  of  the  11th,  when  the  king 
was  declared  morally  incapable,  to  be  traitors ;  but  more  it  could  not  do' 
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It  was  so  destitute  of  resources  that  it  was  even  suppprleii  b}'  I'renuh 
money.  Tlie  duke  of  AngoulSme  took  possession  of  Cadiz  on  the  4ili  of 
October.  An  act  of  Ihe  cortesWd  already  reinvested  Ihe  king  with  hIjso- 
lute  puwer,  and  requested  him  to  retire  to  the  Freneh  camp,  wbere  he  had 
been  received  ii.  form  by  the  duke,  with  cries  of  "  Viva  eJ  rey,"  "  Viva  la 
religion !"  "Mufera  la  nacion  !"  &c.  Ferdinand's  first  measure  was  to  de- 
clare all  the  acts  of  the  constitulioBal  government,  from  March  7,  IffZO,  to 
Octoberl,  1823,  void,  on  the  ground  thut  during  that  time  the  king  was 
acting  under  compulsion.  The  partizan  warfare  still  continued  to  rage 
with  greatfiercenessi panic ularly  in  CaEaloniaj  but  the  defeulionof  some 
of  till?  leaders  soon  after  taking  place,  it  appeared  fast  drawing  ta,  a  termi- 
nation; and  on  the  22d  of  October,  1823,  the  duke  of  Angoul6ine  look  his 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  so  BuccessfuUy  accomplished 
Ihe  military  objects  of  its  mission. 

The  political  objects  of  the  expedition,  to  secure  a  system  of  mddness 
and  moderation,  were  frustrated  by  the  bad  faith  of  ihe  Spanish  govern 
'  meiit* .  In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  military  capitulaiiune,  a  per 
secuting  and  vindictive  poiiey  was  adopted  towards  the  (urmer  partizans 
of  the  constitution.  Among  the  crowds  of  fugitives  were  Mina,  the  count 
del  Abisbal,  Morillo,  &c.  fliego  was  executed  at  Madrid,  and  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  the  <;apital  on  a  triumphal  car  t-weniy-Gve  feet  high, 
drawn  by  a  hundred  men,  and  amid  the  rejqicings  of  ihe  people.  It  was 
not,  how_ever,  to  be  expected  that  the  excesses  of  political  and,  religious 
bigotry  would  suddenly  subside,  or  that  the  people  would  quietly  submit 
to  the  heavy  taxation  which  t^e  bad  state  of  the  hnances  rendered  neces- 
sary. A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  with  France,  stipulating  for  Ihe 
maintenance  of  a  French  force  of  forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  country, 
until  the  Spanish  army  could  be  organized ;  and  the  debt  due  to  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  French  expedition  was  fixed  at  thirty-four  mil- 
ions  of  francs. 

The  year  1825  was  disturbed  by  several  insurrections  of  the  Carhsts, 
who  were  anxious  to  effect  the  abdii:ation  of  Ferdinand,  and  pkce  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  llirone.  Numerous  executions  and  frequent 
changes  of  ministry  took  place,  all  plainly  indieatiye  of  the  weakness  of 
the  government,  while  the  mdependence  of  the  colonies  was  acknowledged 
by  foreign  powers,  and  a  general'inteiruption  of  commerce  and  industry 
throughout  Spain  was  manifest.  In  ihis  slate  the  country  continued  for 
several  subsequent  years,  lu  1S27,  Spanish  subjects  were  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  but  under  foreign  flags,  and 
in  the  followhig  year  Spain  was  evacuated  by  the, French  troops.  The 
B.word,  the  scaffold,  ^xile,  and  the  dungeon  had  done  so  much  to  subdue 
the  national  spirit,  and  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  constitutionalists,  that 
when,  in.lS30,  the  French  revolution  produced  such  efiects  in  Belgium, 
and  excited  so  much  alarm  in  Germany  and  other  neighbouring  countries, 
it  scarcely  awakened  the  popular  feeling  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees;  the 
troubles  of  Spain  were  now  mostly  confined  to  the  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  absolute  of  (he  absolutists,  the  fornierhaving  been 
favoured  by  the  views  of  Don  Carlos,, then  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
and  the  latter  by  the  king.  But  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  princess,  in  1830, 
by  Maria  ChriBtiBa,  his  fourth  wife,  a  royal  decree  rendered  the  crown 
hereditary  in  the  female  line,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  and  entirely  changed 
the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  throne.  During  a  severe  attack  of  illness, 
Ferdinand,  at  the  instigation  of  the. friends  of  Don  Carlos,  in  1632,  renewed 
Ihe  Sahc  law,  which  rendered  the  throne  of  Spain  hereditary  only  in  the 
male  Hue,  but,  with  that  vacillating  conduct  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
weak  mind,  his  majesty,  on  his  recovery,  formally  protested  against  the 
decree,  which  he  staled  to  have  been  extorted  from  him,  and  he  then  again 
declared  his  daughter  to  be  his  only  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne  oi 
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Spain.  Shortly  after  this,  Don  Carlos  was  banished  from  the  kingdom ' 
and  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  his  iifiielh  year,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1833. 

The  death  of' Ferdinand  VII.  became  the  signal  for  (he  breaking'  out  o. 
fresh  dissensions.  In  order  slil!  further  to  fortify  tlie  right  of  his  daughtei 
to  llie  throne,  he  had  exercised  tho  prerogative  of  naming  her  hia  Bucces 
sor  in  liisiwill ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  he  appointed  the  queen  re- 
gent till  the  infanta.  Isabella  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Don  Car-- 
los,  however,  claimed,  the  thrp.ne  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  although  it  had 
been  repealed,  and  was  never,  in  fact,  praelically  in  force.  The  rights  of 
Isabella  il.  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos 
by  the  absolutists.  Guided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Rea,  the  chief  minister, 
t^e  queen  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  constitutionalist  a  for  securing 
tiie  succession  to  her  infant  daughter.  The  strength  of  the  Carlisls  lay 
chiefly  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Old  Castile  and 
Estremadura.  The  chief  strength  of  the  constitutionalists  was  in  Madrid, 
and  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Va!encia.i  and  other  districts  bor- 
dering oa  the  Mediterranean.  The  queen  regent  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
vigorous  and  popular  measures  to- counteract  the  Carlists.  With  the  aid 
of  Ihe-provinciai  militia  and  the  volunteers,  she  disbanded  the  royalist  vol- 
unteers of  the  capital,  and  in  Toledo;  she  also  remodelled  the  post-office 
laws,  tlie  censorship  of  the  press,  and  public  education  j  while  at  the  same 
time  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  prejui3iees. 
Meantime  several  contests  took  place  between  the  rival  parties,  accom- 
panied with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties  on  both  sides ;  but  the  queen's 
party  was  generally  successful,  ahd  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  civil  war 
appeared  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  reciprocal  massacre  of  prisoners  had  several  times  occurred,  and 
the  deadliest  hatred  and  revenge  was  manifestly  encouraged  by  both  par- 
ties; in  short,  so  savagely  was  the  Spanish  contest  carried  On,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  from  motives  of  humanity,  sent  Lord  Elliot  and  Colo- 
nel Gurwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cru- 
elties practised  by  the  belligerents,  and  render  the  war  less  bloody  ^nd 
revengeful.  The  Christines  hesitated  at  first  to  enter  into  any  terras  with 
the  Carlists,  whoni  they  deemed  rebels ;  and  although,  at  length,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  treat  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed  before  similar 
barbarities  were  practised  with  ail  their  former  remorselessness. 

In  tlie.^ring  of  1834  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  by  the  courts 
of  Grea^  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  having  for  its  object  the 
pacification  of  the  peninsiUa.  By  this  quadruple  treaty  it  was  agreed — 
that  Spaii!  and  Portugal  should  assist  each  other  in  the  expulsion  from 
their  resptctive  territories  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Migue! ;  that  Britain 
should  co-operate  by  employing  a  naval  force,  and  that  France  should  as- 
sist the  contracting  parties  in  any  way  that,  they  in  common  accord  might 
determine  upon.  The  war  thus  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury; 
but  the  queen's  party  obtained  an  auxiliary  force  in  England,  denominated 
the  "British  legion,"  without  the  sanction,  though  with  the  connivance 
of  ministers.  They  were  ill-equipped  and  ill-clad,  nor  could  anything  be 
managed  worse  than  their  commissariat,  Notwithstanding,  they  fought 
bravely,  ahd  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  the  queen's 
cause.  ,  On  the  5th  of  May,  1836,  some  fortified  works,  which  had  cost  the 
Carlists  three  or  four  months  lo  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  high  road  to  Hemani,  were  gallantly  carried  *y  the  auxiliary  le- 
gion ;  while  two  armed  steamers,  commanded  by  Iiord  John  Hay,  len* 
very  opportune  aid.  On  this  occasion  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounaed  amounted  to  eight  hundred,  among  whom  were  upwards  of  sev- 
Bnty  officers.    About  this  time  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  prime  n  ' 
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trom  whose  abilities  much  had  been  anticipated,  but  who  had  not  been 
aealously  supported  by  the  corles,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Is- 
tnrilz.  Another  violent  change  was,  however,  near  at  hand.  At  Malaga, 
riadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  tlie  Cadiz  constilutioii  of  1812  had  been  pro- 
claimedr  and  provincial  juntas  established,  wholly  independent  of  the 
queen's  authority.  On  the  3d  of  August  a  movement  commenced  in  Mad- 
fid  ;  but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  capital  declared  in  3  state  of  siege ;  but 
on  "be  ]2lh  the  insurrection  became  more  serious,  and  a  regiment  of  pro- 
vincial militia  forced  their  way  into  the  apartments  of  the  queen-regent, 
and  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  the  acceptance  of  the  eonstituiicJn. 
This  produced  a  revolution  in  the  metropolis.  Istuntz,  the  prime  minia- 
ler,  made  his  escape  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  lo  England.  General  Que- 
sada,  the  military  governor  of  Madrid,  was  seized  by  the  populace,-  and 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  Ultimately,  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by 
the  queen-regent,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes,  and  a  new  ministry 
of  decided  liberals  formed,  of  which  MendizaBel  was  minister  of  finance. 
The  new  government  commenced  with  vigour.  The  sum  of  2,000,000j. 
was  sought  lo  be  raised  by  a^ forced  loan  ;  a  conscription  of  fifty  thousand 
men  was  called  for,  to  send  against  the  Cariisls  j  the  property  of  emigrant 
Carlisls  was  confiscated,  and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal  was 
proposed  to  be  followed,  by  the  fexl^jction  of  the  remaining  moiety  of 
tithe,  leaving-  the  clergy  stipendaries  of  the  state,  or  dependent  on  voiun- 
taty  contributions. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1837,  the  revised  constitution  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed.  Its  articles  appear  to  be  of  a  popular  character- 
Among  them  are  the  following ; — I.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish 
freely  their  opiiiionB,  without  submitting  them  to  previous  censorship,  by 
merely  conforming  to  the  laws.  2.  All  Spaniards  are  admissible  to  oHicea 
and  public  functions  according  to  their  merit  and  capacity.  3.  The  power  , 
of  making  laws  resides  in  the  cortex  and  the  king.  The  cortes  to  consist 
of  two  legislative  assembliea  equal  in  rights,  and  power — a  senate  and  a 
congress  of  deputies ;  the  senators  must  be  forty  years  old,  possessed  o( 
an  independent  fortune,  and  are  chosen  for  life.  To  the  congress  ofiiep- 
uties  each  provinqe  to  return  one  deputy,  at  least,  for  every  fifty  ihouaand 
souls  of  its  population;  the  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years-  4.  The 
person  of  the  king  saci^d  and  inviolate,  and  not  responsible ;  the  minis- 
ters to  be  held  responsible.  The  powers  of  the  crown  are  analogous  lo 
those  of  the  British  sovereign.  5.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  be  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign.  6.  The  succes- 
sion to  be  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  preferring  the  male  to  the  female 
branch.  7.  The  cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  persons  they 
deem  incapable  lo  govern,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  for  which 
they  ought  to  lose  their  right  to  the  crown.  8.  Independence  of  the 
judges  and  judicial  administration  are  secured; 

In  June,  1835,  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans  waa  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  command  the  said  British  auxiliary  legion  to  co-operate 
wllh  the  queen's  troops  against  Don  Carloa.  On  the  1st  of  October,  183G, 
a  vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  British  legion  at  Sebastian 
,by  the  Carlists,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  them-  Both 
parties  fougJ|t  bravely.  The  Carlists  charging  down-hill,  frequently  sal- 
lied from  their  works  in  force,  but  each  time  were  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  The  conflict  lasted  twelve  hours.  General  Evans  lost 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  and  thirty-seven  officers  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Catlista  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated 
at  one  thousand  men.    In  December,  1H36,  the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  raised, 

E'  the  operations  of  the  combined  British  and  Christines  forces.    General 
epartero,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  British  engineers,  artillerymen,  and 
aailois,  entered  the  city  o*"  Bilboa  on  Christmas-day,  at  the  head  of  his 
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army,  aftel-  a  aeries  of  coiilests  with  the  enemy.  The  works  raised  by 
thu  Carlists  were  of  great  strejiglh,  and  aothing  but  ttie  enthusiasm  of  ihe 
troops  could  have  enabled  iheai  to  overeome  the  diflieulties.  A  vote  o 
thanks  to  the  liberators  of  Bilboa  was  moved  in  the  cortes,  and  the  oSiuial 
gazette  of  January  4, 1837,  contained  a  royal  decree,  in  whieh  the  ijueeii- 
regeni  expressed,  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  her  gratitude  to  General 
Espartero  aiid  his  army,  the  national  and  auxiliary  British  force,  and  to  all 
those,  wliether  Spaniards  qi  Bngliah.  who  took  part  in  the  engagements 
of  the  2*th  and  aSth  of  December.  A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  affairs  of  Don  Carlo's  appeared  to  revive;  General  Evans 
having  sustained  a  defeat  before  St.  ( Sebastian,  and  the  queen's  armies 
under  generals  Saarsfieid  and  Espartero  having  foiind  it  necessary 4o  make 
aimulianeoua  retreats.  These  reverses  made  such  an  impression,  that  at 
a  secret  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the  SOth  of  March,  the  actnig  war-minislcr 
described  Spiun  to  be  "without  credit  at  home  or  abroad— with  a  depre- 
ciated and  ill-concoeted  revenue — with  an  army  in  the  worst  state  as  to 
subordination  or  military  dicipline— while  the  cliiefs  were  al  variance  with 
each  other."  It  was  originally  arranged  that  Espartero,  Saarsfield,  and 
Evans,  should  move  simiiltaneously  to  the  points,  of  attack;  but  owing  to 
mismanagement  or  treachery,  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  operation. 
On  the  lOth  of  March,  General  IJj^ns  broke  ground  from  St.  Sebastian, 
and  commencing  liis  operations  by  an  attack  upon  the  heights  of  Ametza- 
gfana,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  carried  that  position. 
On  the  16th  he  prepared  to  make  his  decisive  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Heriiani,  and  succeeded.ingainingpossessionof  the  wooded  heights  which 
rise  above  it  on. the  north.  All  was  prepared  for  a  forward  movement, 
when  he  discovered,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  Carhsts  had  been  so 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  advance  desperately  hazardous, and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  appearance  in  its  rear  of  three  battalions  of  Carlists,  who, 
under  pover  of  the  night,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Uritmea,  and  having  passed  that  river  at  Axterra- 
gaga,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west.  The  regiment  on 
■the  extreme  left  of  the  Anglo- Christ inos'  line,  thus  finding  itself  attacked 
in  front,  on  the  left  flank  and  in  the  rear,  made  a  rapid  lateral  movement 
to  the  right,  which  was  soon  accelerated  to  a  panic  flight.  .  The  Anglo- 
Christinos  are  said  to  have  lost  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners — and  immeasurably  more  in  moral  in- 
fluence. 

The  n^xt  accounts  from  Spain  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  queen  was 
somewhat  improving.  Aftpr  an  obstinate  dufence  by  the  Carlist  troops, 
General  Evans  succeeded  in  carrying  Irun,  where  a  dreadful  scene  of  pil- 
lage and  massacre  ensued.  Fontarabia  soon  afterwards  capitulaled.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  Espartero  entered  Hernani,  after  having  beaten  the  Car- 
lists,  and  taken  six  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  In  several  other  engage- 
ments he  was  also  successful.  Yet  such  was  (he  uncertainty  of  this  con- 
test, that  in  the  following  month  the  forces  of  Do^  Carlos  were  almost 
everywhere  successful.  ■  On  one  occasion— the  battle  of  Barbastro— the 
Carlists  gaineda  great  victory,  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Christinos  being  put  kars  du  combat.  This  was  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
gagement that  had  been  fought  since  the  commencement  of'the  civil  war. 
wliiie  Don  Carlos.was  advancing  towards  Upper  Catalonia,  and  prepar- 
ing to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  of  that  province,  the- 
revolutionary  (lydra  had  raised  its  head  with  more  hardihood  than  ever. 
And,  to  add  to  tne  calamities  of  the  Christinos,  General  Evans,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  legion,  had  abandoned  the 
cause  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to  England ;  only  fifteen  hundred  remain- 
ing behind,  who  formed  a  brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel  O'Dgn- 
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nell.  The  cause  of  the  queen  now  wore  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  Her 
troops  had  sustained  severe  defeats,  and,  in  September,  the  forces  of  Car- 
los were  actually  invesling  the  capital.  On  the  24th  of  August,  General 
Buerens  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  while  en- 
deavouring to  repel  one  of  the  armies  of  Don  Carlos,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  which  wa.s  attempting  to  pass  between  Daroca  and  Saragossa. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  the  remains  of  the  British  legion,  under  Gen- 
eral O'Donnell,  after  their  advance  to  Pampeluna,  were  attacked  by  h 
superior  body  of  Carlists,  who  carried  Andoain,  where  O'Donnell  had  for- 
tified himself,  and  drove  the  queen's  troops  back  to  Hernani.  The  British 
auxiliaries  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  twenty-fite  English  of- 
ficers were  killed. 

On  the  1  Uh  of  September,  the  Spanish  government  received  intelligence 
that  Cabrera  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  capital,  and  that  his 
movement  was  to  be  supported  by  the  bulk  of  Don  Carlos'  arjny.  Mar- 
tial law  was  immediately  proclaimed.  The  troops  and  national  giiard 
mustered ;  a  "  sacred  battalion"  was  formed  to  guard  the  two  queens  j  and 
cannon  was  stationed  in  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous  quarters  of  the 
city.  Again  the  fortune  of  War  inclined  to  the  Christinos  side.  Don  Car- 
los, who  had  invested  Madrid,  was  compelled  to  make  ia  precipitate  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  Espartero^  In  Navarre  and 
Valladolid,  also,  the  queen's  troops  gained  some  considerable  advantages  ; 
and  Carlos  was  driven  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  north,  and  Espartero,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  many  strong  places,  appeared  confident  of  success- 
ful results  from  the  next  winter  campaign.  In  November,  the  dissolution 
of  the  cortes  took  place,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Espai^ 
tero  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  English  legion  had 
been  wholly  disbanded,  after  a  correspondence  between  its  commander, 
O'Donnell,  and  the  Spanish  general,  which  had  reached  the  height  of 
asperity.  The  men  composing  the  legion  had  given  up  their  arms,  and 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution. 

At  the  commencement  of  I83S,  the  town  of  Morella.was  capf^.ed  by 
the  Carlists.  This  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  as  it  consti- 
tuted thepointof  junction  between  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Arragon. 
wid  was  admirably  fortified.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  were  the  fruits  of  this  capture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  Saragossa,  and  in  some  minor  engagements  elsewhere.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  on  the  26th  of  April,  Espartero  attacked  and  en- 
tirely defeated,  near  Burgos,  the  force  of  Count  Negri ;  ihaking  two  thous- 
and prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifteeen  were  chiefs  and  officers. 
Thus  for  many  succeeding  months  did  victory  continue  to  alternate  be- 
tween the  contending  parlies,  though  incUning  generally  to  the  constitu- 
tional side.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  till  we  come  to  an  affair  of  con- 
siderable moment,  namely,  the  surrender  of  Morella — the  last  stronghold 
of  Cabrera — to  the  queen's  troops,  in  May,  IS40 ;  the  garrison  remain- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  Espartero  had  no  less  Ihanlifty  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding twQ  thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  reduce 
this  fortress'.'  Balinaseda,  the  worthy  rival  of  Cabrera  in  ferocity  and  ra- 
pacity, fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  the  queen's  generals.  Believing 
that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  passed  the  Douro,  and  conceived  the  bol3 
project  of  surprising  the  two  queens  on  their  way  to  Madrid  and  Saragos 
sa,  when  he  was  attacked,  on  the  26th  of  June,  by  the  constitutional  gen 
eral.  Concha,  and  driven  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  then  retreated  into  France, 
but  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  30th,  at  the  head  of  about  five  thous- 
and men.  He  nad  retired  before  the  queen's  troops,  fighting  to  the  last; 
and  although,  like  almost  every  oiher  chieftain  .a  this  sanguinary  and 
long- protracted  struggle,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  his  firm  adberenc:; 
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to  his  master's  cause  uniil  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  nf  success,  ments 
admiration.  He  appeared  in  nearly  the  last  stage  of  exhaiisiioit,  from 
fatigue  and  from  his  wounds,  of  which  he  had  received  no  less  than  four- 
leen^  At  this  time  it  was  said  that  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  roy- 
alty existed  in  Spain  5  a  military^despotism,  headed'by  Espartero,  dictating 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  queen-regent  Christina,  being  stripped 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  power,  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Spain  before 
Espartero  and  the  new  ministers  arrived.  She  saw  them,  however,  at 
Valencia,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  abdicate  the  regency,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  environed  her.  She  was  then  told, 
that  if  she  insisted  upon  abdicating,  and  on  retiring  to  Naples,  she  must 
leave  the  young  queen  Isabella  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nation,  and  must 
also  give  up  the  public  property  vested  in  her  as  queen  and  regent.  To 
this  ahe  consenied,  and  the  minister?  accordingly  announced  the  event  to 
the  nation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  young  queen  Isabella  U.  made  her 
public  entry  into  MadrM,  attended  by  Espartero,  &c.,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. 

In  May,' 1841,  the  duke  of  Victory  (Espartero)  was  elected  by  a  major 
ity  of  76  votes  a?  sole  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella ;  the 
queen-mother,  Christina,  having  previously  sought  refuge  in  France.  For 
a  considerable  lime  after  this  event,  the  new  regent  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms  in  the  state ;  but 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  by  the  appropriation  ef  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  to  secular  purposes,  a  powerful  party  continued  to 
harass  and  distract  his  government ;  till,  al  length,  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  various  parts  of  the  country  denoted  that  another  crisis  was 
approaching.  In  June,  1643,  Corunna,  Seville,  and  many  other  towns  de- 
clared against  Espartero,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  the  S4th  of  July.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  duke  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Seville, 
and  started  for  Cadiz,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  to 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  General  Concha,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  who 
arrived  on  the  strand  only  Ave  minutes  after  the  regent  bad  embarked  ui 
a  boat  for  the  English  ship  Malabar,  of  72  guns.  Nogiieras,  Gomez,  and 
i  few  other  officers  escaped  with  him.  A  manly  and  patriotic  manifesto 
was  addressed  by  Espartero  to  the  nation  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land; which  thus  concludes: — "A  military  insurrection,  without  the 
slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work  commenced  by  a  mere  few  ;  and, 
abandoned  by  those  whom  I  so  often  had  led  to  victory,  I  am  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  fervently  desiring  the  felicity  of  my  be- 
loved country.  To  its  justice  I  recommend  those  who  never  abandoned 
the  causeof  legitimacy,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  critical  moments- 
In  these  the  stale  will  ever  find  its  most  decided  assistants."  His  ene- 
mies also  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Spain,  with  the  alledged 
view  of  explaining  and  justifying  the  revolution,  and  also  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  those  who  co-operated' with  them  in  procuring  the  defec- 
tion pf  the  army,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  Espartero,  by  means  0/ 
foreign  gold.  On  the  30th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Baylen  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  guardian  of  the  queen  and  the  princess  her  sister.  Tiie  new  min- 
istry  adopted  the  decided  course  of  declaring  Queen  Isabella  of  age  after 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes,  Which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
of  October ;  to  which  proposal  the  queen  gave  her  consent.  Espartero 
left  Spain,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  on  board  the  Prometheus  steam-ves- 
sel ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Woolwich  he  was  received  with  respect  by  Lord 
Blomfield,  commandant  of  the  royal  arsenal,  Sir  F.  Boliyer,  &c.  Spain, 
however,  still  continiies  sutjecl  to  unhappy  dissensions,  which  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  her  degrading  submission  to  a  bigoted  priesthood 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL. 

PoRTuoAL,  aiici«nlij'  called  Lusilania,  is  supposed  to  have  been  origiti- 
lUy  colonized  fay  the  Phrenicians  and  Carthaginians ;  but  was  lakoii  pos- 
session of  by  the  Homatis  about  250  years  before  Christ,  and  became  s 
Roman  province  under  tbe  emperor  Augustus.  Towards  the  beginning' 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Alans,  and  afterwards  the  Suabiana  and  the  Visi- 
goths, successively  made  themselves  masters  of  this  country.  In  the 
eightli  century  it  was  ovemin  by  the  Moors  ahd  Saracens,  but  was  gradu- 
ally wrested  from  them  by  the  Christians-  Henry,, duke  of  Burgundy, 
distinguishing  hitnself  by  his  emiijent  services  against  the  Moors,  Alphonso 
U->  king^  '>f  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  Theresa  in  marritige,  created 
liim  earl  of  Portuga'.  anl  in  lUO  left  him  tiiat  kingdom,  Alphonso  Hen- 
riques,  his  son  and  successor,  obtaining  a  signal  victory,  in  1136,  over  the 
Moors,  was  created  king  by  the  people;  and  in  1181,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  stales,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  settled.  Alphonso  III., added 
Aigarve  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  1383  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
this  family  becoming  extinct. in  the  persop  of  Ferdinand,  John  1.  iii»  nat- 
ural son,  was,  two  years  after,  admitted  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the 
Portuguese  made  settlements  in  Africa,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  the 
Azores.  In  1482,  his  great-grandson,  John  11.,  received  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  and  gave  great,  enconragement  to  navigation 
and  discoveries.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel,  Vaseo  de 
Gama  discovered  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  doubling  the  6ape  of 
Good  Hope, 

In  1500,  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  and  the  Portu- 
guese made  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  soon 
erected  forts,  subdued  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  at  the  sajne  time 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  in  Africa.  The  power  of  Portugal  was  then 
at  its  height ;  but  in  1560,  on  the  decease  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  the  male 
line  of  (he  royal  family  became  extinct,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the 
kingdom  was  subdued  Vy  Spain,  ThePortuguese  now  lost  most  of  the 
advantages  ihey  had  obtained  under  their  own  monarchs;  their  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  wem  neg 
lected,  and  many  of  them  wrested  from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  Hol- 
land, and  by  the  other  maritime  powers,  while  at  home  the  Portuguese 
were  much  oppressed ;  but  in  1640,  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
electing  John,  ddke  of  Braganza,  a  descendant  of  the  olJ  royal  family,  for 
tiieir  king.  This  prince,  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  IV.,  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  Brazil ;  and  from  him  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  Portugal 
have  been  descended.  Alphonso  Vi.  the  son  of  John  I V.,  was  dethroned 
by  his  brother  Peter,  who  in  1668,  concluBed  a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which 
Portugal  was  declared  an  independent  kingdom.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  married  the  in- 
fanta Catherine,  sister  to  Alphonso  and  Peter.  Tn  1706,  John  V.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  fn  1793  a  double  marriage 
took  place  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  prince  of  each 
court  marrying  a  princess  of  the  other  court.  Although  Brazil  again  be- 
longed to  Portugal,  its  former  greatness  could  not  now  have  been  restored 
even  had  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganz:  displayed  as  much  vigoui 
and  wisdom  as  some  of  them  showed  good  jitentions,  A  commerri;H 
treaty  had,,  been  concluded  under  the  first  pr;nre  of  this  line,  and  in  1^0-? 
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a  new  treaty  was  cotiduded  by  the  English  ambassador,  wliich  secured  lo 
England  the  advantages  of  the  newly- discovered  gold  mines  in  Brazil. 
From  this  time  the  relations' with  England  continued  lo  become  more  in- 
timate, until  Portugal  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  European  politics.  During  the  long  reign  of  John  V., 
from  1707  lo  1750,  some  vigour  was  exerted  in  regard  lo  the  foreign  reJa-'" 
tions,  and  something  was  attempted  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  at  home  (the  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  tha 
formation  of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  without  decisive  consequences,  and,  in  the  latter,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  17^0,  his  son 
.Joseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Brazils,  succeededhim,  and  the  marquis  of  Pomba], 
a  vigorous  reformer,  administered  the  government,  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  dur 
ing  the  preceding  feigns  had  exercised  a  secret  influence  in  the  govern 
ment.  The  exposure  of  (he  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  their  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon  (1755),  and  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king  (1756),  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order;  in 
1757  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors  lo  the  royal  family, 
and  forbidden  the  court.  Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  The  brave  count  of 
Schauenburg-Lippe,  towhose  services  against  Spain,  in  1760,  Portugal 
was  so  much  indebted,  likewise  reformed  the  Portuguese  army ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure,  the  effects  of  his  improvements  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  iMaria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
(in  1777),  the  majqnis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed 
for  twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her  revival  from  her  pr&- 
vious  lethargy ;  and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulations  did  not  sur- 
vive his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  he  introduced,  and  the  national 
feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  effects.  In  1793, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan  Maria  Joseph,  prince  ot 
Brazil  (the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  IB16),  was  declared  regent;  and, 
in  1799,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  confirmed  mental  aberration, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  government.  His  connexions  with  England  involved 
him  in  the  warsof  that  country  against  France;  and  the  Portuguese  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  petiinsular  campaigns. 
Commercial  distress,  the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language 
which  Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  France 
in  1797  ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  Frwich  arms  in  1799  encouraged  the  re- 
gem  to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Bonaparte  had  established  his  authority,  Spain  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  Portugal ;  but  it  was  terminated  the  eatat 
year  (1801)  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  le 
cede  Olivenga,  with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  lo  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, meanwhile,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  grea^ 
est  sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  house  iii 
Braganza  was  declared,  by  NapoSeon,  lo  have  forfeited  the  throne ;  this 
impudent  declaration  arising  ftom  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  the 
English  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  regent  now  threw  himseli 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1807 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portu- 
gal was  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  English-  force  was  landed, 
and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  freedom ;  a  junta  was  also  established 
in  Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After  some  hard  fighting,  the  de- 
cisive batlle  of  Vimeira  took  place  (August  21, 1S08),  which  was  followed 
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Sv  tne  i.onventioii  of  Ciiitra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
French  forges. 

During  1803,  1809,  and  IBIO,  Portugal  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  mili- 
tary contest  between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  the  Portuguese  sub- 
sequently also  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  Spanish  independence. 

On  the  death  of  Maria,  John  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
Brazil.  This  transference  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  an  American  colony 
was  followed  by  important  consequences:  firstly,  that  Brazil' attempted 
10  withdraw  itself  from  dependence  on  Eng-land;  and  secondly,  that  the 
colony  gradually  became  a  sepwate  state.  In  Portugal,  on  the  coulrary 
the  influence  of  England  continued,  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was 
not  essentially  changed.  In  1316,  John  VI.  refused  to  reiuri)  to  Lisbon, 
whither  asquadron  under  Sir  John  Beresford  had  been  sent  to  convey  him ; 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  displeased  at  the  disregard  to  his  rights 
shown  by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  partly  becaiuse  the  unpopularity  of  the 
commercial  treaty  had  alienated  him  from  England;  but,  probably,  still 
.  more  because  he  was  influenced  by  the  visible  growth  of  a  Brazilian  party 
which  now  aimed  at  independence.  Henceforward,  indeed,  the  separation 
ot  Portugal  from  Brazil  manifestly  approached.  The  Portuguese  of 
Europe  began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  seat  of  monarchy  at  Lisbon;  the 
regency  there  were  without  strength,  all  appointments  were  obtained  from 
the  distant  court  of  Bio  Janeiro ;  men  and  money  were  drawn  away  for 
the  Brazilian  war  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  thearmyleft  behind  was  unpaid; 
in  fine,  all  the  materials  of  formidable  discontent  were  heaped  up  in  Por- 
tugal, when  the  Spanish  revolution  broke  out,  in  the  beginning  of  182Q. 
Six  months  elapsed  without  its  communicating  to  Portugal ;  but  in  August 
the  garrison  of  Oporto,  declared  for  a  revolution,  and,  being  joined  on  their 
march  to  the  capital  by  all  the  troops  on  Iheir  line,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  bestow  on 
Poitugal  a  stii!  more  popular  constitution  than  that  of  Spain. 

This  revolution  was  unattended  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  A  provis- 
ional government  was  established,  which,  on  the  first  of  October,  formed 
a  union  with  the  Junta  of  Oporto.  Count  Palmeiia,  the  head  of  the  royal 
regency,  was  despatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  petition  that  the  king  or  the  prince  royal  would  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  mode  of  electing  the  cortes  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  the  liberal  party,  which  was  desirous  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged  Ihe  supreme  junta 
(November  11)  to  administer  the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the  troops. 
The  regency  of  Lisbon,  by  the  advice  of  a  Portuguese  jninister,  at  once 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  friendly  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  made 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  by  summoning  an  assembly  of  the  cortes. 
The  attempt  was  too  late ;  but  it-pointed  to  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
monarchy.  The  same  minister,  on  his  arrival  in  Brazil,  at  the  end  of  1820, 
advised  the  king  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  Portugal  as  viceroy,  withacori- 
stitutional  charter,  in  which  the  .legislature  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
chambers.  He  also  recommended  an  assembly  of  the  most  respectable 
Brazilians  at  Rio  Janiero  to  organize  their  affairs.  ■  But  a  .revolution  in 
that  capital  speedily  brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  and  the  popular  party, 
headed  by  Don  Pedro,  the  king's  eldest  son,  declared  for  the  constitution 
of  Portugal,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil  at  the  Same  lime. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1S21,  the  articles  of  the  new  constitution,  securing 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality, 
and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  10  all  OfBces, 
and  the  sovereignly  of  the  nation,  were  adopted  almost  imanrmously. 
There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  royal  veto ;  but  large  majorities  finally  decided  in  favoui 
of  one  chamber  and  a  conditional  veto.     After  some  distiirbaaees  in  Brazil 
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jhe  khr^  saileti  'lyi  Portugal,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land  uniii  he  hafl 
fivea  hia  coaai  it  io  tlje  several  acts  of  the  cories,  imposing  rcBlriotions 
en  his  pcwer.  On  landing,  he  innnedintely  swore  to  observe  the  new  con- 
ititutiun  and  c  >ncu)(ed,  without  opposilioii,  to  all  the  succeeding  acts  of 
the  corlfii-  TNe  revolulionury  cortes  were  as  tenacious  of  the.  authority 
of  the  mother  Jountry  aa  the  royal  administration;  and  they  accordingly 
recalled  the  )i  iir- apparent  to  Lisbon.  But  the  spirit  of  independence 
arose  arnotif  ilie  Brazilians,  who,  encouraged  by  ihe  exaaiple  of  the  Span- 
isli  Americans,  presented  addresses  lo  the  prince,  beseeching'  him  not  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Fortup-uese  assembly,  who  desired  to  makfi 
him  a  prisoner,  as  they  had  made  his  father;  but,  by  assuming  the  crown 
of  Brazil,. to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  their  liberty.  Iij 
truth,  it  is  evident  he  neither  could  have  continued  in  Brazil  (yilhoul  ac- 
ceding to  the  popular  desire,  nor  have  then  left  it  without  insitring  the 
destruction  of  monarchy  in  that  country.  He  acquiesced,  therefore,  in  the 
prayer  of  these  petitions  j  Ihe  independence  of  Brazil  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  thus  finally  dismembered. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  the  advance  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  ex- 
cited a  revolt  of  the  Portuguese  royalists ;  and  now  the  infant  Don  Miguel, 
the  king's  second  sou,  attracted  notice,  by  appearing  at. the  head  of  a  bat- 
lallion  who  declared  against  the  constitution ;  and  the  inconstant  soldiery, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  objects  of  their  revolts  against  th6  king  or  the 
cortes,  were  easily  induced  lo  overthrow  their  own  slight  work.  Aftera 
short  interval,  the  possessors  of  authority  relapsed  into  the  ancient  and 
fatal  error  of  their  kind : — that  of  placing  their  security  in  maintaining  un- 
limited power.  A  resistance  to  the  constitution,  which  grew  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  court,  was  fostered  by  foreign  influence ;  and,  after  a  strug- 
gle of  some  months,  prevented  the  promulgation  of  a  charter  well  consid- 
ered and  digested. 

In  April,  1824,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Irfsbon  surrounded  the  king's 
palace,  and  hindered  the  access  of  his  servants  to  him ;  some  of  his  min- 
isters were  imprisoned,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  including  the  papal  nun- 
cio, the  French  ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  English  min- 
ister, were  the  only  means  at  last  of  restoring  him  to  some  degree  of  Jib 
eriyi  which  was,  however,  so  imperfect,  that,  by  the  advice.of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters  {May  9),  took 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English^ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus,  where,  with  the" 
assistance  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  he  was  at  length  able  tore-estab- 
lish his  authority.  I(i  all  the  transactions  which  rendered  this  step  neces- 
sary, Don  Miguel  had  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  He,  however,  de- 
clared that  his  object  was  lo  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  ths 
point  of  breaking  out,  against  tlie  life  of  the  king  and  the  queen ;  and  so 
well  inclined  was  the.  king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he  accepted  bis  explan- 
ation, and  forgave  these  youthful  faults  as  involuntary  errors.  The  king, 
at  length,  issued  a  proclamation  (June  4),  for  resloripg  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Portuguese  monarcliy,  with  assurances  that  an  assembly 
of  the  cortes,  or  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should  be  speedily  held  with 
sAV  their  legal  rights,  and  especially  with  the  privilege  of  laying  before  the 
king,  f6r  his  consideration,  the  heads  of  such  measures  as  they  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  public  good,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  Snd 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  whether  public  or  private.  To  that  assem 
biy  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  periodical  meetings  of  succeeding 
cortes,  and  the  means  of  progressively  ameliorating  the  administration  oi 
the  state.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore;  and  on  the  4tt) 
of  the  following  month  h'e  proclaimed  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents 
of  the  cories  of  1830,  from  which  only  a  few  exceptions  were  made ;  on 
the  same  day  appeared  the  decree  of  June  4,  reviving  ihe, old  constitution 
nf  the  estates,  and  summoning  the  cories  of  Lainejjo.    A  t  the  saiie  timo 
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the  junta  for  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  superseded  by  another, 
which  waa  directed  to  make  preparations  for  liie  election  of  the  deputies 
of  the  old  cortea.  But  Spain  opposed  the  convocation  of  the  old  corles, 
and  the  intluenee  of  the  queen  was  thus  revived.  New  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  the  king,  and  the  ministry  was  divided  in  its  views,,  prin- 
cipally in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Brazil.  . 

In  .lanuary,  1335,  a  new  ministry  was  formed ;  and  a  negotiation  was 
opened  in  London,  under  the  mediation  of  Austria  and  Englaiid,  to  sdjust 
the  differences  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  had  tasted 
independence,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  amicable  issue  of  suoh  ne- 
gotiation was  possible  which,  did  not  involve  acquiescence  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  finally 
ratified  at  Lisbon  (Novembers),  recognizing  the  independence  and  separ- 
ation of  Brazil,  acknowledgine  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  to  be  vested 
in  Don  Pedro;  allowing  Ihe  king  of  Portugal  also. lo  assume  the  imperial 
title!  and  binding  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  reject  the  offer  of  any  Portu- 
guese colony  to  be  incorporated  with  his  dominions. 

The  death  of  John  VI.  took  place  March  10,  18-26,  after  having  named 
the  infanta  Isabella  regent,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  following  month,  Don  Pedro  granted 
a  constitution,  establishing  'wo  chambers,  and  in  other  respects  resemh- 
ling  the  French  charter.  May  2,  be  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  minori- 
ty), on  condition  of  her  raarryingher  uncle  Miguel.  But  a  parly  was  formed, 
which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  this  consLituiion,  and  proclaimed  the 
prince  absolute  king  of  Portugal..  The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis 
of  Abrantes  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  and  Spain,  which 
aloDe  had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of  things,  .assembled  an  army 
on  the  Portuguese  frontiers.  In  this  emergency  Portugal  appealed  to 
England,  and  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon,  Thus 
assisted,  the  insurrection  was  completely  put  down ;  Spain  was  forced  lo 
yield,  and  the  cortes,  which  had  been  convened  in  October,  1836,  closed 
its  session  in  March,  1827.  In  July,  Don  Pedro  named  his  brother  Miguel 
lieutenant  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  rights  established  by  the 
charter,  according  to  which  the  government  was  lo  be  administered.  The 
prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  February,  1828. 
The  cortes  was  then  in  session,  and,  on  the  S6th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
observe  the  charter,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  chambers.  But  the  apos- 
tolicals  or  absolutists,  lo  whom  the  'disposition  of  the  regent  was  well 
known,  already  began  to  speak  openly  of  his  rights  lo  the  throne,  and  to 
hail  him  as  absolute  king.  His  ministers  Were  all  appointed  from  that, 
party,  except  the  count  Villa  Keal;  and  the  populace  were  permitted  to 
add  to  their  cry,  "Long  live  the  absolute  king,"  that  of  "Down  with  the 
constitution."  It  was,  now  determined  that  Miguel  should  go  to  Villa 
Vigoaa,  a  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  could  be  supported  by 
the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  be  proclaimed  absolute  king; 
but  this  project  was  frustrated  bg  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British 
minister,  who  counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops,  and  prevented  Ihe  payment  of  the  loan  made  to  Don  Miguel  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  governmenl.  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to 
the  designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  March  14,  atui  the  ricall  of  the 
British  troops  in  April  removed  another  obstacle  from  his  path.  He  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3d  of  May|  issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  convoking 
the  ancient  cortes  of  I^amego,  which  had  not  met  since  1697.  The  mili- 
tary in  general  was  not  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  prince,  and  the 
garrison  of  Oporto  proclaimed  Don  Pedro  and  the  charter,  iMay  13.  Other 
garrisons  joined  them,  and  the  constitutional  army,  six  thousand  strong 
aiSvanced  towards  Lisbon.    But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  abso 
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lutists,  and  after  sustaiiiing  a  severe  defeat  towards  the  end  of  June,  lli6 
trftopa  eilher  forced  their  way  tn  the  Spanish  frontiers,  or  emharked  (ot 
England.  Thus  teriuiticited  the  first  eBorts  of  the  constitutionalists  in 
Portugal,  and,  with  Ihe  extinction  of  that  party,  the  Influence  of  England 
with  the  Portuguese  government  ceased.  Don  Miguel  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  consolidation  of  his  power;  severity  and  cruelty  were  his 
expedients;  the  prisons  >vere  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and  foreign 
countries  were  filled  with  fugitives.  Many  noblemen  who  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  young  queen,  fortunately  made  their 
escape,  and  some  of  them  came  to  England,  where  they  were  supported 
by  money  sent  from  Brazil  by  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  to  his  am- 
bassador in  London.  The  cortes  met  June  23,  and  declared  Don  Miguel 
lawful  king  of  Portugal  and  Algarve;  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  Don 
Pedro  had  forfeited  his  right  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen,  and  was  not 
a  resident  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  succeed  tc 
the  throne  himself,  nor  naiiie  the  person  who  should  reign  in  his  stead 
On  the  4ih  of  July,  1828,  Don  Miguel  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  coftes, 
and  assumed  Ihe  royal  title.  lie  immediately  established  a  special  com- 
mission to  punish  aU  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the 
members  of  the  commission  to  be  paid  from  the  confiscations  they  should 
mahe ;  and  in  the  colonies  the  same  course  of  condemnation  was  pursued 
that  had  been  practised  at  home. 

Portugal  now  became  the  prey  ot  political  and  religious  bigots.  In 
March,  1630,  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  his 
dajghter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Villa  Flo r, 
and  Guerreiro.  The  other  islands  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  forces 
of  the  regency ;  and  subsequently  to  the  return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Europe, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  displacing  Miguel 
from  bis  usurped  seat.  Meanwhile  insurrections  repeatedly  broke  out  at 
home,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  want 
of  concert  in  the  insurgents.  In  1630,  it  was  estimated  that  the  numbei 
of  prisoners  confined  for  polilica!  causes  were  above  forty  thousand,  and 
th^t  the  number  of  persons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was 
about  five  thousand.  In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence,  and  a  re- 
fusal of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to 
the  Tagus  {May  4,  1831) ;  but  on  its  appearance  the  required  concessions 
were  made.  In  July,  Miguel  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  second  humiliation 
of  this  nature ;  a  French  fleet,  having  forced  Ihe  passage  of  the  Tagus, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to  French 
subjects  committed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  not  having  been  coi^j- 
plied  with.  In  August,  an  Insurrection  of  the  troops  broke  out  against 
Miguel.  At  that  time  Don  Pedro  had  arrived  In  Europe,  having  embarked 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the  spring  of  1B3I,  and  reached  France 
in  June-  From  thence  he  proceeded  lo  Oporto,  and  imniedialely  com- 
menced operations  for  displacing  Don  Miguel  from  the  throne,  ^nd  estab- 
lishing Donna  Maria  as  queen,  under  a  regency.  Previous  to  this,  large 
bodies  of  volunteers  had  embarked  from  Britaifi  and  Ireland  in  the  cause  . 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  garrisoned  in  Oporto. 
Don  MigueL  meanwhile,  was  not  Inactive,  but  advanced  with  his  adherents 
towards  that  city,  which  he  attacked  several  times  without  success;  on 
one  occasion  (September  21, 1S32),  hs  losS  was  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  more  than  a  tiiird  of  the  number.  In  July  of 
tlie  same  year,  a  naval  bailie  took  place  between  the  fieet  of  Don  Pedro, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Napier,  and  that  of  Don  Miguel,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  74  guns,  a  frigate  o( 
66,  a  store-ship  of  43,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  This  event,  with  olher 
successes  of  the  Pedrolie  party,  led  lo  Migiiel's  abandonment  of  thfl 
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throne,  consenting  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  income  for  life  suited  to  his  rank.  Donna  Maria  da  (iloria 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  Portugal,  and  in  1835  was  man'ied  to  the  duke 
of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  This  prince  died  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  after  having  ieen  married  about  a  month. 

Don  Pedro  died  a  few  months  after  his  daughter  had  assumed  the  regal 
power :  but  his  short  reign  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable  acts,  one 
of  which  is  liltely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  other  not  less  likely  to  have  an  influence  over  the  religion 
and  social  habits  of  the  people.  By  the  former,  the  abolition  of  the  Oporto 
wine  company,  which  was  a  most  injurious  monopoly,  was  effected,  there- 
in giving  the  grower  a  fair  recompense  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  thus  producing  wine  of  a  better  quality  ;  while,  owing  to 
(he  competition,  of  merchaois  who  export  the  wine,  il  cOuld  be  bought  at 
a  lower  price.  The  English  being  great  buyers  of  wine,  the  decree  of 
Don  Pedro  was  advantageous  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese.  We 
raust  not,  however,  forget  to  state,  that  the  young  queen  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  1S38,  to  grant  a  new  charter  of  monopoly  to  the  Oporto  wine 
company  for  twenty  years,  thereby  frustrating  the  benefits  which  were  to 
be  expected  from  its  previous  abolition,  fhe  other  memorable  act  of  the 
regent  was  the  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  seizure  of  all  lauds  belonging  to  them ;  a  measure  which 
was  considered  as  retaliatory  for  the  assistance  given  to  Don  Miguel  by 
the  monks,  &c.,  during  the  contest  between  the  rival  brothers.  This 
was,  notwithstanding,  an  act  of  unmerited  severity ;   for  although  small 

Eensions — none  exceeding  fifty  pounds  a  year — were  granted  to  those  who 
ad  not  openly  avowed  memselves  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  it  was  so 
easy  to  accuse  them  of  having  done  so,  that  very  few  actually  received 
the  pittance.  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  ordered  to  be  sold, for  the 
benefit  of  the  state ;  and  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  the  cortes  divided 
thera  into  very  small  lots,  allowing  labouring  people  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers on  easy  terms.  The  sale  took  place  in  1835,  and  among  the  buy- 
ers were  many  foreigners,  who  have  settled,  in  Portugal  on  these  small 
ejitates,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  peasant^  thus  converted  into 
landed  proprietors,  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  industty,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  comforts  of  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Portugal  farther  is  needless ;  for 
though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  overturn  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  although  the  political  horizon  wears  an  unsettled  aspect,  the 
events  which  have  subsequently  occurred  present  few  features  worthy  of 
comment.  The  queen's  second  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  family  o( 
Saxe'-Coburg  must  not,  .however,  be  forgotten;  neither  should  we  omit 
that  Portugal,  so  early  and  so  constantly  foremost  among  the  slave-deding 
nations  of  Europe,  has  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  decreed 
its  aboUtion. 

The  governraenl  of  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  an  upper 
and  a  lower  representative  chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  fran- 
chise being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of  fixed  prop- 
erty. The  cortes  meet  and  dissolve  at  specified  periods,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passeci 
twice  by  both  houses.  Each  province  has  a  governor,  to  whom  the  details 
of  its  government  arc  entrusted,  but  great  abuses  exist  in  almost  every  ■ 
department,  both  In  the  judicial  and  administrative  branches,  the  inade 
quacy  of  the  salaries  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  it  may  be  trulj  isid,  that  so  common  is  assas- 
sination, and  so  numerous  are  thefts,  [hat  the  law  and  (he  police  are  im 
potent  alike  to  secure  either  property  or  life. 

The  Portuguese  language  differs  but  litfle  from  the  Spanish ;  and,  in 
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Souther's  "  Peninsular  War,"  the  author  says,  "  add  hypocrisy  to  a  Span 
lard'a  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character."  But  we  are  im-lined 
to  think  him  slanderous.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  heroic 
age  in  Portugal,  at  which  time  its  literature  vied  with  the  Spanish ;  at 
present,  the  Italian  opera  is  the  chief  attraction  in  Lisbon.  Though  Por- 
tugal has  lost  Brazil,  she  still  retains  the  Azores,  Madeira,  C!ape  de  Verd, 
and  Guinea  islands ;  the  setllenienls  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  in  Af- 
rica; and  those  of  Goa,  Dili,  Macao,  &c.,  in  Asia. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 

[AU8TIiIA.\  EMriRE,  GERMAN  STATES,  &o.] 

From  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  early  history  of  Gernjany,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  principalities,  some 
governed  by  king-s  whose  power  was  limited,  others  by  such  as  were  ab- 
Bolute  i  some  of  their  princes  were  elective,  and  others  hereditary ;  and 
some  aristocraiical  ana  democratical  governments  were  also  found  among 
Iheni.  Many  of  these  states  and  kingdoms  frequently  united  Under  one 
head  or  general,  both  in  their  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  This  was  the 
Blate  of  the,  Germans  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  At 
that  time  the  children  went  naked,  and  the  men  hung  the  skin  of  some 
wild  beast  upon  their  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong ;  and  persons  ol 
the  best  quality  wore  only  a  little  woolen  mantle,  or  a  coat  without  sleeves. 
Their  usual  bed  was  the  ground,  a  little  straw,  with  the  skins  of  wolves 
or  bears'.  Their  food  was  bread,  meat,  butter,  and  fruit,  as  at  present,  aud 
their  drink,  water,  milk,  and  beer;  for  in  those  early  ages  they  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  wine.  They  were  accustomed  to  convivial  enler- 
tainraenls,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  with  the  master  of  (he  family  in  the 
middle,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  and  left,  according  to  their  quality ;  but 
to  these  feasts  no  women  were  admitted,  nor  a  son  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  They  expressed  an  extraordinary  regard  for  morality,  and  were 
very  strict  in  divine  worship,  choosing  their  priests  out  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  philosophy  and  physics,  and 
were  usually  called  to  councils  of  state.  Women,  we  are  told,  were  like- 
wise admitted  to  the  priestly  office,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
treated  with  the  most  profound  respect  by  the  laity.  The  doctrine  ol 
transmigration  prevailed  in  Germany;  they  believed  that  departed  souls, 
whep  they  had  left  these  bodies,  animated  other  creatures ;  and,  according 
as  they  behaved  in  this  life,  were  happy  or  miserable.  Cluverius  observes, 
that  they  worshiped  the  sun  with  such  devotion,  that  they  seemed  to  ac 
Knowledge  that  planet  as  the  supreme  God,  and  to  it  dedicated  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  They  aiao  worshiped  Woden,  or  Godan,  after  whom  thu 
fourth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Wednesday.  It  is  said  that  this  word 
Sedan,  becoming  afterwards  contracted  into  God,  the  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish gave  that  name  to  the  Deity.  They  also  worshiped  the  god.  Faranes 
the  same  with'-he  Danish  Tkor,  the  Thunderer,  from  whom  our  Thursday 
h^s  its  name.  The  goddess  Freia,  or  Venus,  gave  her  name  to  Friday 
snd  Tuiscn,  thf  same  with  Mars,  gave  name  to  Tuesday. 
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lake  UiB  fincieni,  Critons,  tiiey  peiiormed  their  sacrifices  in  groves,  the 
aalt  being  usually  chosen  for  an  altar:  and,  instead  of  a  temple,  they 
erected  aa  arbour  made  of  ttie  boughs  of  the  o^h  and  beech.  The  priestS) 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  were  always  crowned  with  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of 
some  other  sacred  tree.  .  Thftj'  sacrificed  not  only  beasts,  but  men;  and 
these  human  sacrifices  were  taken  from  among  thpir  slaves  or  malefactora. 
Their  belier  that  their  souls  should  animate  other  bodies  after  death,  it  is 
said,  made  them  fearless  of  danger,and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  they 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  their  own  lives.  They  burnt  their  dead 
bodies,  and,  having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  fuiferal  pile, 
buried  them  together ;  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  warlike  exercises  were 
exhibited  with  all  the  rude  pageantry  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  soiigs  were 
sung  in  memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  deceased. 

These  were  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  before  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  who  met  with  such  resistance,  that  they  were  contented  with 
making-  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  conquests ;  they 
accordingly  built  fortresses,  and  stationed  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  both 
those  rivers,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  what  the/v  termed  the  barbarous 
nations;,  but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  Cousiantine  the  Great, 
the  Franks,  Burgutidians,  Alemanni,  and  other  German  nations,  broke 
through  those  boundaries,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Romans 
of  all  Gaul,  Rhajtia,  and  Norcum,  whiiTi  they  shared  among  themseves; 
but  ihe  Franks  prevailing  over  the  rest,  at  length  established  their  empire 
over  all  modern  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  the  conduct  of  Cbarlo. 
magne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  This  celebrated  man  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  Christmas-day,  800,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Nieephorus,  at  that  time 
emperor  of  the  East,  attended  at  the  coronation ;  and  these  princes  agreed 
that  the  state  of  Venice  should  serve  aa  the  limit  to  each  empire.  Charle- 
magne now  exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  Ctesars ;  the  whole  country 
from  Benevento  to  Bayonne,  and  from  Bayonne  to  Bavaria,  acknowledging 
his  power. 

The  Germans  had  previously  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  one 
Winfred,  an  Englishman,  who  also  collected  them  in  towns,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  elements  of  civilization  among  tliem.  The  Saxons  were 
made  Christians  by  Charlemagne,  after  a  long  and  bloody  warfare. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  empire  was  divided  between  the  four  sons  of  Louis; 
Lothaire  was  emperor;  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine;  Louis,  king  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  This  pattiiion  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  discontent  among  the  parties.  The  Frencli  eujoyed  the 
empire  under  eight  emperors,  until  the  year  913,  when  Louis  111.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  dying  without  male  issue,  Conrad, 
count  of  Franconia,  son-in-law  to  Louis,  was  elected  emperor,  but  was 
not  acknowledged  in  Italy  nor  in  France,  The  reign  of  Conrad  produced 
no  change  whatever  in  Germany;  but  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
German  bishops  fixed  themselves  in  the  possession  of  their  fiefs ;  and 
many  cities  began  to  enjoy  the  right  of  natural  libery' ;  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  cities  of  Italy,  some  bought  these  righfii  of  their  lords,  and 
others  procured  them  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Questions  atfecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Germanic  body  were  determined  in  a  diet,  con- 
sisting of  the  emperor,  the  electors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  free  cities-  There  were  also  minor  diets  in  the  diflerent  cities 
or  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has  undergone  a  total  change. 
There  is  no  empeior  of  Germany  ;  the  title  is  sunk  in  that  of  emperor  of 
Austria,  which  that  sovereign  holds  by  inheritance,  not  election.  The 
ecclesiastical  electorates  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  secular  prir.cea. 
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Bohemia  is  united  to  Austria;  the  palatinate  has  disappeared ;  Saxony  is 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  eleetorale  of  Brandenburg ; 
and  the  electorates  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria  are  also  converted  into  liing- 
donis.     Moat  of  these  changes  are  the  work  of  the  late  wars. 

Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  or.  his  death- 
bed he  recommended  to  the  states.  And  in  Henry  II.  the  male  race  o( 
the  Saxon  kings  and  enlperors  ended,  in  1034,  The  states  then  elected 
Conrad  II.,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  III,,  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  rendered  Poland  subject  to  his 
dominion!  and,  in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appointed  the  river  Eider  as 
the  boundary  of  the  German  empire.  Henry  HI.  is  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  and  absolute  of  the  German  emperors.  He  deposed  three 
popes  who  had  set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a  fourth  against 
them ;  from  which  time  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated to  the  emperor,  and  it  became  an  established  form  for  him  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  requesting  that  a  new  pope  might  be  elected. 
Henry  IV,,  his  son,  was,  however,  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope,  Greg- 
ory VTI.,  and  his  subjects  and  son  excited  to  rebel  against  him;  on  which 
he  was  deposed  by  the  states.  Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  investiture  of  bishoprics, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  in  him  became  extinct  the 
male  line  of  the  Frank  emperors.  Upon  this  the  pope  caused  Lothariua, 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  elected ;  but  he  was  riot  acknowledged  by  all  Ger- 
many for  their  sovereign  till  after  a  ten  years'  war.  Frederic  I.,  who  be- 
came emperor  in  1152,  effectuaily  exercised  his  sovereignty  over  the  see 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aries,  reserving  also  his  do- 
minion over  that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  To  him  succeeded  Henry  VI.,  Phihp  III., 
and  Otho ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  was  succeeded 
by  Frederic  II.,  whom  historians  extol  for  his  learning,  wisdom  and  res- 
olution; he  was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes,  but  prevailed 
so  far  against  Pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  depose  him  from  the  papal  cjiair. 
These  conlinaal  contests  between  him  and  the  popes  gave  rise  to  the 
two  famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines ;  the  former  adhering 
Co  the  papal  see,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der by  factions,  each  of  which  supported  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity;  these  were  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Thurin- 
gia,  Richard,  ear!  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  England  ;  and 
Alphonso,  king  of  Oastiie.  At  this  time  the  great  officers  of  the  house- 
hold laid  claim  to  a  right  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
princes  and  great  towns,  or  without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the 
empire ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  served  to  confirm  to  them  this 
claim ;  and  Gregory  ^S.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair  at  Rome, 
either  considering  such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering  it  so,  di- 
rected a  bull  to  those  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort 
them  to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  the^  have  been  considered  as  the  sole  elect- 
ors ;  and  their  right  fo  this  privilege  was  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  glorious  constitution  known  by 
the  title  of  the  golden  bull,  published  in  the  year  1357,  which  decreed 
that  the  territories  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  offices  were  held,  should 
descend  to  the  heirs-male  forever,  in  perpetual  entail,  entire  and  indi- 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  distracted  stale  in  the  year  1373, 
when  Count  Eodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, was  advanced  lo  the  imperial  dignity.  Charles  IV.  of  the  Austrian 
family  lived  lo  see  his  son  Wenzel,  o:-  Wenceslaus,  elected  k'wg  of  the 
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Romans.  This  prince,  wiio  was  tlie  fourth  son  of  Ciiarles,  at  his  faliier't 
deiLte  succeeded  to  the  empire  ;  but,  being  i^issolute  and  cruel,  was  de- 
posed,  after  ho  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Charles  was  succeeded 
by  three  other  princes,  whose  reigns  were  short;  at  length,  in  1411,  Si- 
gj»mund  was  unanimoualy  chosen  emperor,  and  in  1414  he  proclaimed  a 
general  council  to  be  held  at  Constance,  in  which  three  popes  were  de- 
posed and  a  new  one  was  set  up.  At  this  council  the  reformers,  John 
Hust  and  Jerome  of'  Prague,  were  condemned  and  burnt,  although  the 
emperor  had  granted  them  a  passport,  and  was  engaged  in  lionour  and 
conscience  for  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  which  eo  exasperated 
the  Hussites  of  Sohemia,  ibat.they  raised  a  formidable  army,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  Zisca,  their  general,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen  bat- 
ties.  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  soii-in-law  to  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
was  chosen  emperor  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  reigned  fifty-three 
years.  His  son  Maximilian  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.    During  his  reign  the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles. 

Charles  V.,  aurnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
grandson  to  Maximilian,  was  elected  emperor  in  1519.  He  caused  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  to  be  condemned,  and  in  his  reign  the  disciples  of  thai 
great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of  Proleslahts,  from  their  protesting 
ftgainst  3  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  is 
?aid  to  have  been  victorious  in  seventy  battles ;  he  had  the  pope  and 
French  king  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Africa,, 
where  he  conquered  the  kingdonv  of  Timis,  but  was  disgriced  in  the  war 
*ith  the  piratical  states.  He  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  made  war  on  the  proteslant  princea,  and  took  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  prisoners ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
Eight  years,  he  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
ttinadom  of  Spain  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  himself  retiring  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Juste,  in  Spain.  The  abdication  of  this  prince  left  the  power  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  more  firm.  The  house  of  Austria  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  reigned  in  Spain,  and  which,  by  the  con- 
quests in  the  New  World,  had  become  much  superior,  in  power  and 
riches,  to  the  Austrian  branch.  Ferdinand  I.,  successor  to  Charles  V., 
had  great  possessions  in  Germany;  Upper  Hungary,  which  he  also  pos- 
sessed, could  afford  him  little  more  than  the  support  of  the  troops  neces- 
sary to  make  head  against  the  Turks ;  Bohemia  seemed  to  bear  the  yoke 
with  regret ;  and  Livonia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  empire, 
was  now  detached  and  joined  to  Poland. 

Ferdinand  I.  distinguished  himself  by  establishing  the  miUc  council  of 
the  empire;  he  was  a  peaceful  prince,  and  used  to  assign  a  part  of  each 
day  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  people.  Maximilian  II.,  and  his  son, 
Rodolph  II.,  were  each  elected  king  ot^  the  Romans;*but  the  latter  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  successor  to  be  chosen  in  his  lifetime. 
Under  Maximilian  II.,  as  under  Ferdinand  I..  Lombardy  was  not,  in  ef- 
fect, in  the  power  of  Germany ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  appertain- 
iog  rather  to  an  ally  than  a  vassal.  During  this  time  the  legislative 
authority  resided  always  in  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power;  and  this  authority  was  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
when  the  chief  of  the  empire  had  not  diminished  his  power  by  increasing 
that  of  the  princes.  Rodolph  11.  found  these  obstacles  to  his  authority, 
and  the  empire  became  more  weak  in  his  hands.  The  philosophy,  or 
rather  the  effeminacy,  of  this  prince,  who  possessed  particular  virtue^, 
but  not  those  of  a  soverei^,  occasioned  many  fermentations,  Luther- 
anism  had  already  spread  itself  in  Germany  for  the  space  of  a  century ; 
princes,  kings,  cities  and  nations,  had  embraced  this  doctrine.  In  vain 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors  had  endeavoured  'o  stop  its  progress ;  it 
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manifested  itself  iiiDre  and  more  every  day,  till  at  length  it  broke  ali 
liouiids.  and  menaced  Germany  with  a  general  war-  Ueriry  IV.  having 
nulli&ed  the  measures  of  the  parly  formed  against  the  house  of  Au^itria, 
the  prolestants  and  catholics  appeared  reciprocally  to  fear  each  other, 
and  hostilities  ceased  after  the  taking  of  Juliers.  GermaRy,  however, 
continued  to  be  divided  into  two  parties.  The  iirst,  which  was  named 
the  angelic  union,  had  for  its  chief  the  elector  palatine,  united  to  whotn 
were  all  the  protestSnt  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  cities. 
The  second' was  called  the  catholic  le^gae,  at  ihe  head  of  wliiuh  was  tho 
duke  of  Bavaria.    The  pope  and  king  of  Spain  joined  themselves  to  this 

Ciarty ;  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
andgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ;'  the  first  because  he  was  jealous  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  latter  because  he  had  his  particular  reasons  for 
keopmg  fair  with  the  emperor.  Rodolph  died  in  1612.  The  electors, 
after  an  interregnum  of  some  months,  bestowed  the  empire  on  the  arch- 
duke Matthias,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.  This  prince  had  already 
mounted  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  as  a  friend  to  the  protest- 
ant  cause.  But  he  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  than  he 
laid  aside  the  mask  and  renounced  the  reformed  religion.  It  was  aot 
long  before  he.  received  the  proper  reward  of  his  dissimulBtio;i-  An  ir 
ruption  being  made  into  tlungary  by  the  Turks,  he  applied  to  the  [ffotest- 
ants  for  succour,  who  refused  him  assistance. 

In  1619  Matthias  died,  leaving  no  issue.  The  protestant  party  used  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  empire  from  faflliif,  into  the  hands  of  a 
catholic  prince,  especially  one  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  notwithstanding 
which,  Ferdinand  II.,  cousin  to  the  late  emperor,  was  elected,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  the  most  happy  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monajch  in 
Europe;  not  so  much  from  his  persona'  eiTorts  or  abilities,  as  from  the 
great  success  of  his  generals,  Walstein  and  Tilly.  The  power  of  Aus- 
tria menaced  equally  the  catholics  and  the  protestants,  and  the  alarm 
spread  itself  even  to  Rome.  The  pope  thought  it  advisable  to  unite  with 
France,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Austria.  French  gold, 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  protestants,  brought  into  this  confederacy  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  monarch  of  his  day  who  had 
the  smallest  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  hero-  The  arrival  of  Gustavus 
in  Germany  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  In  1631  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  defeating  General  Tilly.  Many  of  the  new  manceu- 
vres  introduced  at  that  time  by  the  Swedish  monarch  into  the  art  of  war, 
are  even  now  practised  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  and  are  esteem- 
ed by  mihtary  men  chef-d'cEuvres  in  military  art.  Ferdinand,  in  1632, 
had  nearly  lost  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  empire  ;  but  his  good  fortune 
saved  him ;  his  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  killed  in  the  battle  ol 
Lutzen,  in  the  midst  of  victory.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  arms  of  Adolphus,  now  felt  new  spirits,  and  sacceeded  in  de- 
taching the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire  from  the  alliance  o! 
Sweden.  These  victorious  troops,  abandoned  by  their  allies  and  deprived 
of  their  king,  were  beaten  at  Nordlingen :  and  although  more  fortunate 
afterwards,  they  were  less  feared  than  whei.  under  Gustavus. 

Ferdinand  II.  died  at  this  conjuncture,  ne  left  alt  his  dominions  to  his 
eon  Ferdinand  III.  In  the  reign  of  this  (irince  Ihe  celebrated  treaty  ol 
Westphaha  was  solemnly  signed  at  Munster.  October  24th,  1648-  It  waa 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  fundantentai 
law  of  the  empire.  It  was  by  this  treaty  that  the  quarrels  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  had  subsisted  seven  hundred  years, 
and  the  disputes  about  religion  (although  of  less  duration,  not  less  dan- 
gerous), were  terminated.  Germany  appeared  to  recover  insensibly  its  ■ 
losses;  the  fields  were  cultivated,  and  the  cities  rebuilt.  Leopold,  the 
Bon  of  Ferdinand,  succeeded.     His  first  war  was  very  unfortunate,  and  he 
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rcctived  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  interior  of  Gerraanv 
was  not  rniileriaUy  injured ;  but  the  frontiers,  on  the  side  of  tiie  Rhinej 
suffered  considerably  Fortune  was  less  unequal  in  the  second  war,  pro- 
duced by  the  league  of  Augsburg ;  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Savoy,  and 
Sweden,- against  France.  This  war  ended  with  tlie  peace^f  Eyswick, 
which  deprived  Louis  XIV.  of  Strasburg.     - 

The  third  war  was  the  most  fortunate  for  Leopold,  and  for  Germany  \ 
when  Louis  XIV.  had  considerably  increased  his  pow^r;  when  he  gov- 
erned Spain  under  the  name  of  his  grandson ;  when  his  armies  not  only 
possessed  the  Netherlands,  and  Bavaria,  but  were  in  the  heart  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  1 704,  changed  tlje  scene,  and 
**ery  place  he  had  acquired  was  lost.  Leopold  died  the  following  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  reign  of  Joseph  L,  his  son,  was  yet  more  successful  than  thai 
of  Leopold.  The  gold  of  England  and  Holland,  ihe  victories  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke. of  Marlborough,  and  his  good  fortune,  rendered  him 
almost  absolute.  He  put  lo  the  ban  of  the  empird  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne,  partizans  of  France,  and  took  possession  of  their  dominions. 
Joseph  died  in  1711,  and  was  succeeded  "by  his  brother,  Charles  VL 
Although  powerful  as  he  was,  by  the  possession  of  ^1  Hungary,  of  the 
Milanese,  of  iMantua,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  nine  provinces  ul 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishing  state  ,of  his  hereditary  German  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  sign,  on  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  an 
obligation  to  conserve  and  augment  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  body. 
The  empire  vas  tranquil  and  flourishing  under  the  last  emperor  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  The  war  cf  IT16,  against  the  Turks,  was  principally  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  jlnd  terminated  gloriously.  Ger- 
many had  changed  its  face  during  the  times  of  Leopold  and  Joseph;  hut, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VL  it  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  aimoat  at  per- 
fection. Previous  to  this  epQch,  the  arts  were  uncultivated ;  scarcely  a 
house  was  well  built,  and  manufactures  of  fine  articles  unknown ;  the 
thirty  years'  war  had  ruined  all, 

The  affairs  of  Charles  were  uniformly  successful  until  1734.  The  ccl- 
ebrated  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at  Temeswar,  and  ai 
Belgrade,  secured  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  from  molestation ;  and  Italy 
became  safe  in  consequence  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  having  con- 
sented to  become  his  vassal.  But  these  prosperities  had  their  termination. 
Charles,  by  his  credit  in  Europe,  and  in  conjunction  vith  Russia,  endeav- 
oured CO  procure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  Augustus  HI.,  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  French,  who  supported  Stanislaus,  had  the  advantage,  and  Stanislaus 
■was  elected  king.  Don  Carlos  being  declared  king  of  Naples,  after  the 
battle  of  Bitonto.  took  possession  also  in  1735.  Charles,  to  obtain  peace, 
rOnoudced  the  two  kingdoms,  and  dismembered  the  Milanese  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  New  misfortunes  afflicted  him  in  his  latter  years. 
Having  declared  war  against  the  Turks  in  1737,  his  armies  were  defeated, 
and  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  Ine  consequence.  Belgrade,  Temeswar 
Orsova,  and  all  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  were  ceded 
to  the  Turks.  He  died  broken-hearted,  in  1740.  The  death  of  Charles 
plunged  Europe  in  one  general  and  ruinous  war.  By  the  "pragmatic 
sanction,"  which  he  had  signed,  and  which  was  guaranteed  by  France, 
;he  arch-duchess  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter,  had  been  named  ia 
heiress  to  all  his  possessions.  This  princess  married,  in  1736,  Francis 
Stephen,  last  duke  of  Lorraine.  She  solicited  the  imperial  tlirone  for  her 
husband,  aud  sued  for  the  inheritance  of  her  father.  I'hey  were  both  dis 
.juted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  supported  by  the  arms  of  France, 
was  elected  emperor,  in  1742. 

Charles  VlL  died  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  L,  the  husband 
ol  Marm  Theresa.    He  died  in  1765.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
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'osepli  II.,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  the  preceding  yeai 
When  this  prince  attained  to  the  imperial  diguity,  he  was  considered  a» 
distinguished  by  a  steady  and  active  attention  to  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment'; and  he  actually  introduced  a  variety  of  bold  and  salutary  reform? 
ill  the  state.  A  noble  liberality  of  mind»  and  enlarged  views  of  pnlitica, 
were  imputed  to  him  when  he  rendered  the  condition  of  the  iower  orders 
of  men  in  his  hereditary  dominions  less  wretched  and  servile,  by  alleviat- 
ing that  cruel  vasaaia^e  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
soil;  while  a  free  and  unreserved  toleration  was  granted  to  all  sects  and 
'denominations  of  Christiaus;  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  devetopement  of  his  character,  in  whjch,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enacting  laws  and  abrogating  them,  forming  great  designs  and  terminating 
Ihem  in  mean  concessions,  appeared  conspicuous.  On  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  pari 
of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a  vague  right  which  had  been  set  up,  but 
not  contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1425,by  theemperorSigismund. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  ffrandenburgh,  opposed  these  preten- 
sions, on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  empire  in  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
territorial  possessions,  against  all  encroachments  upon,  Of  diminutions  of 
ihem ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotiation  to  relinquish  hia 
designs,  in  1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  led  their  for- 
midable armies  in  person,  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arins  ;  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  appearing  in  the  field,  to  light  for  a  territory  which  wouid 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  sum  expended  on  one  year's  support  of 
those  vast  armies— so  little  is  the  ambition  of  princes  regulated  by  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim  !  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
was  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  commanded ; 
as,  Marshal  Count  Laudohn,  on  the  side  of  Austria;  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  and  the  hereditary  prince  {afterwards  duke)  of  Brunswiejc,  on  the 
side  of  Prussia.  The  horrors  and  the  eclfit  of  war  were  then  expected  to 
be  revived,  in  all  their  tremendous  pomp,  but  the  campaign  was  closed 
without  any  general  action,  or  any  briliiant  event  whatever;  and  during 
the  following  winter  the  courts  of^Pelersburgh  and  Versailles  interposing 
their  good  offices  to  make  up  the  breach,  terms  of  peace  were  soon  ad- 
justed at  Teschen,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  territory  acquired  to  the  house 
of  Austria  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  extends  about  seventy  English  miles, 
and  in  breadth  is  about  half  that  space.  The  court  of  Vienna,  being'  thus 
put  into  possession  of  this  territory,  renounced,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ex. 

illicit  terras,  all  other  claims  whatever  on  the  electorate,  by  which  every 
atent  spark  that  might  kindle  future  contentions  and  wars  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished.  In  the  year  1781,  the  court  of  Vienna  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  the  archduke  MaKimilian,  brother  to  the  emperor,  the  elec- 
tion to  a  participation  of  the  secular  bishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Monster, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  former :  this  tneasure  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  remonstrated  against  it  tQ  the  reign- 
ing elector,  and  to  the  chapters,  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  lodged; 
but  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed,  the  house 
of  Austria  carried  its  point.  After  Ibis  the  views  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Antwerp ;  aiid  also  to  invite  foreign  ships  to  the  port  of 
Osteni^,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  the  Austrian  Netherlands  flourishing 
and  opulent ;  nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  clergy 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  every  part  of  his  hereditary 
dominions. 

Joseph  II.  died  February  20, 1790,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  11.,  then  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
■vmce  severely  felt  the  thorns  which  encompassed  a  diadem :  although  a 
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lovei  of  peac^,  he  was  compelled  to  wage  war  with  the  French  republic : 
while  JB  rian  hia  sisier,  the  queen  of  France,  degraded  from  her  raiik, 
kept  a,  close  prisoner,  and  in  conitnuitl  dang'er  of  an  untintely  end ;  but 
death  closed  his  eyes  upon  these  conflictiv'e  scenes  in  March,  1791,  five 
montlis  after  liis  advaaceiiietit,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Fran- 
cis had  no  sooner  bfeen  declared  emperor,  than  he  joined  in  the  hostilities 
carrying  on  against  France,  un. account  of  hia  hereditary  states,  as  well 
as  the  empire.  He  soon  lust  the  Netherlands;  and  the  empire  all  its 
territory  west  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  followed 
in  1797.  The  progress  of  the  Frt.ncharms  was  arrested  only  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio.  A  congress  was  afterwards  held  at  Rastadt,  which 
continued  sitting  for  many  months,  and  at  length  broke  up  without  pro- 
curing peace.  During  the  year  I79i(  the  Austrians,  joined  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  deprived  the  French  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  conquests  acquired  by  Ihe,  military  skill  of  Bonaparte. 
In  18.00,  Bonaparte  having  relumed  ftjm  Egypt,  raised  an  army,  and 
crossed  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  recover  Italy,  lost  in  his  absence. 
Fortune  favoured  his  arms,  and  all  the  possessions  of  Francis  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  Piodniotit  also  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  was,  with  Parma,  Placentiji,  jnd  some  imperial  fiefs,  in- 
corporated with  France.  The  peace  of  Lui.eville,  in  1801,  made  Ihe 
Rhine  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany;  the.  latter  thus  lost 
more  than  26,000  square  miles  ot  territory,  and  nearly  4,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Austrian  monarch  founded  the  hereditary  empire  of  Austria 
in  1804 ;  and  the  first  consul  of  France  was  declared  emperor  of  the 
French,  under  the  title  Of  Napoleon  I.  Austria  and  Russia  soon  after 
united  against  Napoleon;  and  the  peace  ofPresbuig,  which  took  place 
on  Ihe  Sfilh  of  December,  1805,  terminated  the  war,  in  which  three  states 
of  the  German  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Biiden,  had  taken  pari 
as  allies  of  France.  In  the  following  year,  sixteen  German,  princes  re- 
nounced their  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and  entered  into  a 
union  under  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  emperor  of  France  as  i's  protector.  This  decisive  step  Was 
followed  by  a  second.  The  German  empire  was  dissolved  ;  the  empeicr 
Francis  resigned  the  German  crown,  renounced  the  title  o(  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  declared  the  hereditary  dominions  separated  from  the  Ger- 
man empire.  '!'he  first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  "  confederation  "  had 
not  elapsed,  when  its  armies,  united  with  those  of  France,  were  marched 
to  the  Saale,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  against  the  Prussians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Vistula,  against  the  Russians.  After  the  peace  pf  Tilsit  the  con- 
federation was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  eleven  princely  houses 
of  northern  Germany,  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  established,  and 
Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  put  upon  the  throne.  Four  kings,  five 
grand-dukes,  and  twenly^five  dukes  and  other  princes,  were  united  in  (he 
new  confederation. 

The  peace  of  Vienna  increased  its  extent  and  power.  The  north-wesl- 
Brn  parts,  however,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
'Lubeck,  were  united  with  France  in  ISIO.  When  Napoleon,  in  1312, 
undertook  his  fatal  expedition  to  Kussia,  the  contingents  of  the  Rhenish 
confederation  joined  his  army  ;  and  not  less  than  100,000  Germans  found 
their  graves  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  Russians  pursued  their  advaiv 
tages  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Prussia,  wearied  with  her  long  ant- . 
ferings,  joined  them  with  enthusiasm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
states  of  the, north  of  Germany  united  with  them.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
rose  against  the  French,  and  all  Germany  was  animated  with  the  cheering, 
hope  (jf  liberation.  Austria  next  joined  the  grand  alliance;  and  the  war, 
owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  soon  assumed  a  most  favourable 
ippearance  fo'  'he  allies.  On  the  8ih  of  October,  1813,  Bavaria  joined  the  ■ 
II 
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allied  arms  :  and,  len  days  afterwards,  the  battl^  of  Leipsic  destroyeil  tha 
French  dominion  in  Germany,  and  dissolved  the  confederation  of  Ihft 
Rhine.  The  kingofWirteniberg,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  south,  book 
after  followed  the  example  of  Bavaria ;  and  after  the  battle,  of  Hanaa,  Oct. 
30,  the  French  anns  had  retreated  over  the  Rhine.  Everywhere  in  Ger 
many  Ihe  French  power  was  now  annihilated;  neither  the  kingdom  ol 
Westphalia  nor  the  graad-duchy  of  Berg  any  longer  existed.  Throtigh- 
out  Germany  immense  preparations  were  made  for  the  preservation  ol 
the  recovered  independence-  The  viutorious  armies  passed  the  Rhine  on 
the  first  days  of  the  following  year,  and  all  the  te.rritory  which  the  French 
had  conqnered  from  Germany  since  1793,  was  regained  and  secured  by 
Ihe  events  of  the  campaign  in  France  and  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  stipula- 
ted, by  the  articles  of  the  peuce,  that  the  German  states  should  be  inde- 
pendent, but  connected  together  by  a  federative  syslem.  This  provision 
of  the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Nov,  1, 
1814,  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  Germanic  confederation  in  1H15. 

In  the  new  system  of  Europe,  established  at  the  congress  in  1815,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  wilh  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  April,  1816,  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  not  only  gained  more  ihan  4938  square  miles  of  territory, 
but  was  also  essentially  improved  in  compactness';  and  its  commercial 
importance  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Dalmatia  and  Venice.  The 
inHuence  of  this  power  among  the  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  ihe  great  quadruple  alliance 
(changed,  by  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  a  quintuple  alliance,) 
and  as  the  head  of  the  German  eon  federation,  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing-. Of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  government,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  prince  Von  Metternich,  the  most  important  is  the  connexion 
of  Austria  with  the  German  confederation.  The  termination  of  the  war 
wilh  Russia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberstion,"  re- 
stored Germany  toils  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledgmg  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  oi 
thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  free  cities  has  replaced  the 
elective  monarchy,  [hat  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  ot 
the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to,  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid 
to  family  and  political  connection  than  to  the  old  territorial  divisiona 
under  the  empire.  The  clerical  ftefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  im- 
perial Cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  estates  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were  not  re-established 
Only  four  cities  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pohtical  rights.  The 
following  territories,  with  the  population  of  each,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1838,  are  comprKed  in  the  present  German  confederation : 

Slatei,  Population. 

15.  Grand  duchy  of  Sax  e-Weimar  245,590 
le.  Duchy  of  SaxB-Coburg  Gotha  140,040 
17.  .  ,  .  Saxe-Meiningen .  140^90 
13.  .  .  .  Saxe-Alcenbtirg  .  131,590 
19.  Grand  duchy  of  Mecklenbuig- 

Streljl 87,830 

i Oldenburg  and 

Kmphansen  ....  367,660 
Duchy  of  AnhaltDeaBau     .       61,480 


States.                              Pomdaiian 

Austrian  empire     .     .     .     11,713,950 

2 

Kingdom  of  PruBBia    .     .     10,903,810 

3 

....      Bavaria  .     .       4,338,490 

4 

....     Saiony   .    .      1,605,590 

S 

....       Hanover      .       1,737.500 

6 

.     .     ,     .      WirtBrnberg        l,646,78o 

Grand  duchy  of  Baden    .       1,337,360 

S 

9 

10 

Duchy  of  Holstein      .    .    .    476,950 

11 

Grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg    184,760 

.....     Leinburg    .    147,530 

13 

Ouchy  of  Brunawiek .     .     .     369,000 
Grand  dueny  of  Mecklenbargh 

n 

Scweriu    ...'..     478,800 

It. 

Dacby  ofNasaau  .    ,    .    .    387.490 

Duth^  of  Kothen  ....  40,a0li 
34.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg- 

Sooderhansen  ....  55,810 

....     Rudotstadt  .  86,130 
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Stata.  Populalian.  States.  Pojndaliot- 

IP         ....    Lichtenstein   ,    6,520  33.  Priacipality  of  LippeDetmoId  33,970 

aa Hohonzoltern-  31.  Landgravate  of  HesEe-Hom- 

Sigmaringen   *3,9SI)  burg 23,400 

23.  .    .    .    .    .    Waldeck  .    .    &M80  35.  t'rw  ci^  of  Lnbeck  .    .    .     47,200 

W. Heusa  (elder  36 Frankfort    .    .    64,579 

bfancli).     .     31,500  37 Bremen.     .     .     S7,40e 

11.  .    .    .    Beiua  (viiuDger  38 Hamburg    .    .  153,50P 

branch)      .    .    .    72,050  

82        ....    Sohaumburg-  Total    .    .    38,715,600 

Lippe 27,600 

The  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded  his  father,  Francift  I.,  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1835.  The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  has 
been  marked  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian,  cabinet  to  an  en- 
lightened course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  steady  prosecution  ol 
which  must  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  for  the  empire  and  for  Europe. 
Of  the  provinces  which  make  up  the  grand  imperial  dominions  of  Austria, 
many  of  them  have  constitutions  different  from  each  other.  Hungary,  as 
an  hereditary  and  limited  monarchy,  has  been  in  the  house  of  Austria  ever 
since  the  year  1437,  when  the  archduke,  having  married  the  only  daughter 
of  King  Sigismund,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  nation,  however,  shares 
the  legislative  and  executive  power  with  the  emperor,  who  exercises  his 
authority  only  through  the  medium  of  the  states,  a  kind  of  parliament  as- 
eembiing  at  ftxed  periods  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  Hun- 
garian nobility  also  possess  great  power;  and  they  alone,  in  state  lan- 
guage, are  included  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hungarian  people,  the 
rest  being  included  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  Tyrolese,  also  have  an  influence  in  the  general  government,  and  pos- 
sess, to  a  certain  degree,  the  privileges  of  Hungary.  But  in  most  of  the 
-provincial  diets,  the  authority  of  the  crown  is  so  great,  that  the  represen- 
tation can  determine  little  else  than  the  mode  of  raising  taxes,  so  that  the 
emperor  is  in  a  considerable  degree  unlimited  in  his  sovereignty,  Inithe 
ancient  diet  of  the  empire,  Austria,  independent  of  her  electoral  vote  for 
Bohemia,  had  seven  votes  in  the  college  of  princes  for  the  seven  states  of 
Austria  Proper,  Cari nth i a,  Styria,  Brixen,  Trent, Tyrol, and  Carnioia.  In 
the  new  diet,  or  "confederation  of  the  sovereigns  and  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many," Austria,  without  having  any  superiority  over  the  other  stales  in 
point  of  rank,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  have  the  presi- 
dency with  a  vote.  In  the  general  assembly  Austria  had  now  four  votes. 
The  executive  government  consists  of  four  great  departments,  established 
at  Vienne,  organized  originally  by  the  councils  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  of 
these  regulates  the  internal  concerns  of  theempire,another  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  third  its  military  conduct,  and  the  fourth  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary. These  different  parts  of  the  administration  are  identified  in  numer- 
ous boards,  chanceries,  councils,  ministries,  &c.  The  taws  and  jurispru- 
dence of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty's  dominions  are,  taken 
altogether,  very  vague  and  complicated.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  divi- 
ded into  circles,  each  under  a  separate  court  of  Judicature,  from  which 
lies  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal  in  the  provincial  capital. 
Every  county  in  Hungary  has  its  ruling  assembly  ana  court  of  justice, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  district  judicature,  thence  to  the  royal  tribunal 
at  Buda,  and  thence  to  the  king  in  person.  A.  new  code  of  mild  and  salu- 
tary laws  was,  however,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  which  are  made  the  universal  code 
of  jurisprudence  for  the  Austrian  empire. 

"  The  importance  of  Austria  in  a  political,  not  less  than  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  "is  evident;  and  as  that  impor- 
tance depends  altogether  upon  her  power  and  the  judicious  developement 
of  her  resources,  the  western  states  are  deeply  interested  in  her  prosper^ 
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ity-  From  the  nature  of  the  various  slates  united  under  the  imperial  sceptre, 
it  is  clear  that  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  Europti 
vrith  Russia;  it  must  consequently  be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  hei 
sway  GO  numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who  have  a  strong  baod  of 
sympathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  governmeni 
and  a  sincere  atteoiion  to  the  material  as  welt  as  moral  condition  of  her 
suhjecls,  will  prove  the  best  means  of  Unking  together  provinces  differing 
BO  much  from  eai^h  oiher,  and  each  of  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  long 
retained  by  any  other  Ihan  gentle  means.  The  conduct  of  the  cabjner 
at  Vienna  justifles  the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are  aware  of 
the  part  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sources  of 
their  own  influence,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European  pohrics.  Jf 
unity  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  be  improved,  the  power  of  Austria  will  be  such  that  she  need  fear 
nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Russia  or  France. 
The  variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  different,  or  supposed 
different  interests,  of  her  various  provinces,  are  sufficient  guaranty s  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  power  of  Austria  will  not  be  abused.  The  pacific 
policy  which  her  cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  by  the  pecu- 
liar composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  be  departed  from.  While 
Austria  may  thup  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  useful  ally  by  the  otherstates 
of  Europe,  and  as  their  grand  bulwark  against  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Russia,  her  friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to  her  increase  of 
power.  Her  worst  enemies  are  those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  at 
home,  or  keejwng  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  weaken 
her  influence,  and  prevent  her  from  attaining  a  position  to  command  xht 
respect  of  her  neighbours  without  eiciling  their  apprehensions." 


HUNGARY. 

As  this  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  a  short 
notice  of  it  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  Huns  are  described  by  the  old 
historians  as  a  nation  of  ferocious  savages,  emanating  from  Scythia,  or 
Western  Tarlary.  They  lived  upon  roots,  and  flesh,  half  raw ;  they  had 
nehher  houses  norcities;  and  their  wives  and  children  dwelt  under  tents 
They  fought  without  order,  and  without  discipline ;  and  trusted  much  to 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  until  about  the  year  309  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time 
the  Romans  called  them  Pannonians. 

The  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz ;  Magyars, 
Slowacks,  Croatiajis,  Germans,  Wallachians,  Rusn lacks,  and  Jews;  o( 
whom  the  Magyars  are  by  far  the  most  considerable.  In  their  own 
coantry  their  oriental  denomination  of  Magyars  is  usually  given  to  them, 
the  name  of  Hungarians  being  used  only  by  other  nafions.  Under  Aliila, 
they  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  became  masters  of  the  finest  dlies ;  and 
were  approaching  towards  Paris,  when  Actios,  the  Roman  general,  defeat- 
ed them  near  Troyes,  in  Campagne.  After  this  battle  Attila  retired  into 
Pannonia;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  he  ravaged  Italy; 
and  was  preparing  anew  to  enter  Gaul,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  vic- 
tories, in  the  year  *5i. 
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Attila  was  really  what  he  had  named  himself,  "  the  terror  of  men,  and 
the  scourge  of  God."  After  his  death,  great  divisions  look  place  among 
the  Huns,  who  no  longer  kept  that  name,  but  aestimed  the  appellation  of 
Hnngarians ;  but  of  their  history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  invasions  which  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  belweeii  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  infor- 
mation upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  began  to  embrace 
Christianity  under  the  gjiidance  of  German  missionaries ;  Stephen,  chief 
of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry,  was 
baptized  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  "apostolic  kingj"  and  idolatry  soon  after  disappeared 
ID  Hungary. 

Stephen,  thus  honoured  by  the  pope  for  his  services  in  converting  the 
heathens,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocrary.  He  established  ten  richly  endowed  bishop, 
rics,  and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  seventy  counties.  These  officers 
and  the  bishops  formed  the  senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  concur- 
rence King  Stephen  granted  a  constitution,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  unsettled  stale  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  theconsequentinterferenceof  neighbouring  princes,  and  of  the  Roman 
court,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Hungary ;  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Magyars  against  the  Germans,  who  were  favoured  by  Peter,  the  success- 
or of  Stephen ;  the  secret  struggle  of  paganism  with  Christianity,  and  par- 
ticularly the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  long  retarded  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  religious  zeal  and  bravery  of  St.  Ladislaos,  and  the  energy  and 
prudence  of  Colomann,  shine  amid  the  darkness  of  this  period.  These 
two  monarchs  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire ;  the  former  by  the 
conquest  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  the  latter  by  tlie  conquest  of  Dalmatia. 
They  asserted  with  firmness  the  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks  ;  and  restored 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home  by  wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
introduction  of  German  colonists,  from  Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  by  Geysa  n.,  in  1149,  had  «n  important  intluence  on  those 
districts  ;  and  the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Bela  HI.,  who  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  country  in  general.  The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  pass- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  tents,  became  more  accustomed  to  living 
in  towns,  and  to  civil  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became 
connected  with  France  by  the  second  marriage  of  Bela  with  Margaret, 
sister  to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  England. 
She  introduced  French  eleg-ance  at  the  Hungarian  court,  and  at  this  time 
wefind  the  first. mention  of  Hungarians  studying  at  Paris;' but  these  im- 
provements were  soon  checked,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition  by  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  in  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  hordes,  Bela  IV.  endeavour- 
ed to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced  Germans  to  settle  in 
the  depopulated  provinces,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the  citizens  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  royal  free  cities.  The  king,  Ladislaus, 
having  been  killed  in  1290,  by  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg.  pretending  that  Hungary  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  gave  the  crown  to 
one  of  his  sons  i  but,  in  1319,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  supposing  it  to  be  his 
right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  invested  Charitert,  who  supported  his 
appointment  with  liis  sword.  Under  him  Hungary  became  powerful;  he 
anded  to  his  kingdom  Croatia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  part  of 
Dalmatia. 

In  1437,  Albert  of  Austria  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne.  Under  him 
commenced  the  intestine  divisions  which,  joined  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
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rnrka,  almoat  depopulated  the  country.  The  civil  war  between  the  peo- 
pleand  the  nobles,  in  the  reign  ofLadislaus  V.  and  the  Corvins,  weakened  il 
so  much,  that  it  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist  the  Ottoman  power;  arid  the 
army  of  Solyinan  entirely  destroyed  that  of  Hungary  in  1536 ;  when  the 
ling,  Louis  II.,  was  killed.  Two  hundred  thousand  captive's  were  taken 
away  by  the  Turks.  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  elected  king 
of  Hungary  by  the  states  in  1527.  He  found  tlie  country  weak  in  popula- 
tion, very  poor,  divided  by  the  catholic  and  protestant  factions,  and  occn 
pied  by  the  Turkish  and  German  armies.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
under  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  more  particularly  so  under 
Leopold,  elected  in  1665.  In  his  reign,  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  the  theatre  of  revolution,  bloody  war,  and  devastation.  The  Hun- 
garians defended  their  liberiies  against'  Leopold ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  death  of  the  principal  nobility  on  the  scaHold,  at  Vienna.  A  man 
named  Bmeric  Tekeli,  whose  father  and  friends  had  fallen  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  in  order  lo  avenge  their  deaths,  raised  a  force  in  Hi 
gary,  in  1683,  and  joined  Mahomet  IV.,  then  besieging  Vienna.  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princes  ol 
the  empire,  had  the  good  fortune  to  oblige  Mahomet  to  retire,  and  thus 
relieved  the  emperor  and  his  capital.  Leopold  was  resolved  to  t 
venged  on  the  Hungarians  ;  he  erected  .a  scaffold  in  the  month  of  March, 
]  6S7,  and  it  remained  until  the  close  of  (he  year,  during  which  time  vie 
tims  without  number  were  immolated  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
The  shocking  butcheries  which  the  Hungarians  saw  practised  on  thei 
countrymen,  filled  them"  with  horror  and  intimidated  ihem.  The  Turki 
were  twice  repulsed  and  Hungary  submitted.  Transylvania  was  con 
qnered,  and  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists.  The  crown,  which,  sinci 
the  lime  of  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  elective,  was  now  declared  hereditary 
and  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  king  at  the  close  of  the  yeai 
1687.  It  continued  in  the  possession  Of  the  Old  Austrian  House  until  the 
death  of  Charles  VL,  1740. 

After  his  death,  Maria  Theresa,  his  daughter,  who  had  married  into  the 
Houseof  Lorraine,  and  was  by  right  heiress  to  his  hereditary  states,  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  deprived.  France  and  Bavaria  overran  her  domin- 
ions; but  at  length  she  overcame  all  her  difficulties ;  her  husband,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VII-  of  Bavaria,  was  also  invested  with  the  joint 
sovereignty.  She  dying  in  1780,  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,-succeeded".  He  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brother,  Peter  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  became  king  of  Hungary ;  hut  died  five  months 
afle-  hia  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Francis. 

By  tne  constitution  of  Hungary  the  crown  is  still  held  to  be  elective. 
This  point  is  nut  disputed.  All  that  is  insisted  on  is,  that  the  heir  of  the 
House  of  Austria  should  be  elected  as  often  as  a  vacancy  happens 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  name  of  Prussians  was  unknown  till  the  tenth  century;  and  its 
etymology  is  very  uncertain;  some  authors  suppose  that  the  former  in- 
nabitanis,  alluding  to  their  proximity  to  the  Russians,  called  themselves 
Porussi,  or,  bordering  on  the  Russians;  forpo,  in  the  old  Prussian  Ian 
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guage  signifies  near.  In  that  age  the  king  of  Poland  look  great  pains,  and 
even  made  use  of  (ire  and  sword,  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians to  ChristUnity.  Boleslaus  I.  began  with  chastising  the  Prussians 
for  the  murder  of  St.  Albert,  or  Adelbert,  called  the  apostle  of  that  nation. 
Kis  siiccesgor.3  had  also  several  quarrels  with  the  Prussians ;  and  Boles 
laus  IV.  who  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  lost  his  life  in 
an  unsuccessful  battle  in  1163. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Prussians  ravaged  Culm,  Cujavia  and 
Masovia;  upon  which  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  was  obliged  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  his  allies,  who  all  wore  the  cross,  which  emblem 
they  earned  into  the  field  against  the  Prussians,  whom  Ihey  considered  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  But  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffect- 
ual, the  duke  applied  to  the  German  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
strongly  represented  the  great  importance  of  defending  the  frontiers.'  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1330,  they  obtained  the  palatinates  of  Culm  and  Dobcrzin  for 
twenty  years,  and  afterwards  forever,  with  the  absolute  authority  over 
any  future  conquests  in  Prussia.  These  knights,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  years,  by  the  assistance  of  the  sword- 
bearing  knights,  subdued  the  whole  country.  A  war  afterwards  broke 
out  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Lithuanians,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  dreadful  outrages.  These  knights  made  religion  the 
cloak  of  their  ambitious  views,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  the 
gospel  of  peace,  committed  the  most  inhuman  barbarities;  nay,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  they  extirpated  the  native  Prussians,  and  planted  the 
Germans  there  in  their  stead.  Their  territory  at  that  lime  extended  from 
the  Oder  along  the  Baltic,  lo  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  contained  cities  like 
Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c.  But,  in  1410,  their  savage  zeal  re- 
ceived a  terrible  check ;  for  after  a  most  bloody  battle  they  were  wholly 
defeated - 

in  1554  half  of  Prussia  revolted  from  its  obedience  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  declared  for  Casimir  III.,  king  of  Poland.  This  occasioned  a 
fresh  etfusion  of  blood :  till  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1466,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  pari  now  called  Polish  Prussia  should  con- 
tinue a  free  province  under  the  king's  protection;  and  that  the  knightsand 
the  grand-master  should  possess  the  other  part,  acknowledging  them- 
selves vassals  of  Poland.  The  knights  soon  endeavoured,  but  in  va;n,  to 
throw  off  this  yoke.  ,  In  1519  they  raised  new  wars,  which  were  termina- 
ted in  1525  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Cracow  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  margrave  Albert,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  should  be 
acknowledged  duke  or  sovereign  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  which  he 
was  lo  hold  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  which  was  to  descend  to  his  male 
heirs;  and  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  to  hishrothers  and  their  male  heirs. 
Thus  ended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  after  it  had 
subsisted  three  hundred  years. 

The  new  duke  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into 
his  dominions,  and  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  The  elector 
Joacbim  added  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
burg, with  which  it  had  been  closely  connected.'  The  reign  of  the  elec- 
tor George  William  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  the  calamities  of  a 
thirty  years'  war,  in  which  Prussia  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  William,  called  ihe  "great elector,"  from  his  extraor- 
dmary  talents  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  and  a  politician,  obtained,  in 
1656,  by  a  treaty  with  Poland,  an  extinction  ofthe  homage  heretofore  paid 
to  that  kingdom ;  and  he  was  aeknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  a 
sovereign  independent  duke.  He  made  firm  his  right  in  Juliers ;  ob- 
tained Cleves ;  recovered  part  of  Poraerania ;  and  increased  the  popula- 
tion of  his  country  by  affording  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  France,  after 
the  impolitic  revocation  of  Ihe  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  Frederic, 
his  son,  raised  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  a  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  18lh  ol 
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Jauuary,  1701,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  consort ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Prussia  by  all  the  other 
Christian  powers.  His  son,  Frederic  William  L,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  greatly  increased  the  population  of  his  country  hy  the  favourable 
reception  he  gave  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  Saltzburgers,  as  his 
grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an  asylum  to  the  Huguenots,  when 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Names,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  was  wise,  bold, and  economical;  his  principal  study  the  ag' 
grandizement  of  his  kingdom. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  in  1740  by  his  son  Frederic  II.,  then  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age,  who  rendered  liis  kingdom  formidable  by  his 
valour  and  his  prudence,  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by 
an  amendment  and  simpUficalion  of  the  laws,  the  increase  of  commerce, 
and  many  wise  regulations.  His  depredations  on  Poland,  and  his  arbitrary 
andunjust  violation  of  the  guaranteed  privileges  of  Dantzio,  as  well  as  the 
oppressions  which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though  they  might  serve  lo 
aggrandize  bis  kingdom,  sullied  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  au  impartial  pos- 
terity. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,,  in  the  same  year,  Fre- 
deric led  3  large  army  into  Silesia,  to  a  considerable  part  ofwbjch  duchy 
he  laid  claim.  He  forsope  time  maintained  a  war  against  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany;  but  on  the  13ih  of^  June,  1742,a  treaty  between  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  (he  king  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Breslau.;  by  which  the  former 
ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  coi^nty  of  Glatz  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  kin^  of  Prussia  engaged  to  pay  certain  merchants  of 
London,  the  sums  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  late  emperor,  com- 
monly called  "the  Silesjan  loan ;"  and  at  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Cbapelle, 
the  contracting  powers  guaranteed  to  him  whatever  had  been  thus  ceded. 
His  father  had. ever  paid  peculiar  attention  to  his  army,  but  the  attention 
of  the  son  was  more  judiciously  and  effectually  directed :  for,  in  the  year 
1756,  he  had  150,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  At  that  time  a  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  empress-queen,  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  had  secretly  be- 
come a  party  to  this  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  partition  them  among  the  contracting  powers. 
Frederic  obtained  early  and  authentic  information  of  his  danger  from  Sax- 
ony, and  proceeded  with  no  less  spirit  than  effect  to  avert  it.  He  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  that  electorate ;  compelled  the  troops  of  the  elector 
to  lay  down  their  arms;  became  master  of  Dresden;  entered  the  palace, 
got  possession  o[  the  corespondence  which  had  been  carrying  on  against 
Dim,  and  published  to  all  Europe  the  authentic  documents  he  had'  thus 
obtained;  which  fully  justiGed  nlm  in  the  hostilities  he  had  thus  com- 
menced. The  war  soon  after  raged  with  great  fury,  and  the  empress  ol 
Russia  joined  the  confederacy  against  this  devoted  monarch;  but  his  un- 
paralleled exertion,  judicious  measures,  and  personal  bravery,  which  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  wealth  and  arms  of  Great  Britain,  finally 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  general  peace  which  was 
ratified  in  1763,  terminated  bis  labours  in  the  field. 

The  Great  Frederic,  long  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, and  par  excellence  the  hero  of  the  age,  brought  lo  perfection  what 
his  father  had  so  successfully  begun.  He  resisted  the  power  of  hall 
Europe,  and,  by  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  ha 
doubled  tlie  number  of  his  subjects,  and  almost  the  extent  of  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  as  great  in  his  projects  as  he  was  fortunate  in  their  execu- 
tion^ he  was  a  legislator,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Indeed  it  may  be  said,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  only 
nroduces  at  long  intervals ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that,  instead  of  exeKcising  a  paternal  care  for  his  people,  he  regarded  the 
Friigsiiin  nation  as  a  foreign  general  regards  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand ;  his  sole  thoughts,  in  fact,  appearing  to  be  constantly  centred  iu  the 
love  of  fame  and  power.  We  collect  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the 
following  description  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  as  he  appeared  at 
the  lime  the  sketch  was  written :  "  The  king  of  Prussia  is  below  the  mid- 
dle size,  well-made,  and  remarkably  active  for  his  time  of  life.  He  has 
become  hardy  by  exercise  and  a  laborious  hfe,  for  his  constitution  seema 
originally  to  have  been  none  of  the  strongest.  His  look  announces  spirit 
and  penetration ;  he  has  Une  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance,  upon  the 
wtiole,  may  be  said  to  be  agreeable.  His  features  acquire  a  wonderful 
degree  of  animation  while  he  converses.  He  stoops  considerably,  and 
inclines  his  head  almost  coustantly  on  one  side ;  his  tone  of  voice  is  the 
clearest  almost  imaginable.  He  talks  a  great  deal,  yet  those  who  hear 
him  regret  that  he  does  not  say  a  great  deal  more.  His  observations,  are 
always  lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee 
■n  greater  perfection.  He  hardly  ever  varies  his  dress,  which  consists  of 
a  blue  coat  lined  and  faced  with  rei'.,snd  a  yellow  waistcoat  andbreechea; 
he  always  wears  boots  with  hussa;  Wps,  which  fall  in  wrinkles  about  his' 
ankles.  From  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  til!  ten  at  night,  this 
king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  methodically,  to  particular  occupations,  either 
of  business  or  aniusement.  He  seldom  tlppears  at  the  queen's  court,  or 
any  place  where  women  form  part  of  the  assembly ;  consequently  he  is 
seldom,  seen  at  festivals.  All  his  hours  not  employed  in  business  he 
spends  in  reading,  music,  or  the  society  of  a  few  people  whom  he  esteems. 
The  oidy  repose  which  the  king  allows  to  himself,  is  between  the  hours 
often  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning;  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  action  eitlier  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  both. 
While  few  objects  are  too  great  for  this  monarch's  genius,  none  seem  too 
small  for'  his  attention.  Although  a  man  of  wit,  yet  he  can  continue 
methodically  the  routine  of  business  wiih  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  greatest  dunce.  The  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  apply  to  him  iu 
writing  and  are  sure  of  an  answer.  His  lirst  busihess  every  morning  is 
the  perusing  of  papers  addressed  to  him.  A  single  word,  written  with  his 
pencil  in  the  margin,  indicates  the  answerto  be  given,  which  is  afterwards 
made  out  in  form  by  his  secretaries.  He  sits  down  to  dinner  precisely  al 
noon  ;  of  late  he  has  allowed  more  time  at  this  repast  than  formerly  j  it  is 
generally  after  three  befdre  he  leaves  the  company.  Eight  or  nine  of  his 
officers  are  generally  invited  to  dine  with  him.  At  table,  the  king  likes 
that  every  person  should  appear  to  be  on  a  footing,  and  that  the  conver- 
sation should  be  carried  on  with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  enjoy  an  office  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
without  performing  the  duty  of  it ;  but  to  those  who  know  their  business, 
and  perform  it  exactly,  he  is  an  easy  and  equitable  master.  The  king 
understands  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  servants  are  never  exposed  to 
the  ridiculous  or  contradictory  orders  of  ignorance,  or  the  mortification  ol 
caprice.  His  favourites,  of  whatever  kind,  were  never  able  to  acquire  in- 
fluence over  him  in  anything  regarding  business.  Nobody  ever  knew  bet- 
ter than  this  prince  how  to  discriminate  between  the  merits  of  those  who 
serve  him  in  the  important  departments  of  the  ctate  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement.  A  man  who  performs  the  duty  of  his  office 
with  alertness  and  fidelity  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  ihe  king  being 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  enemy ;  let  the  one  be  re- 
galed at  the  king's  table  every  day,  while  the  other  never  receives  a  sin 
gle  invitation,  yet  the  real  merit  of  both  is  known ;  and  if  his  adversary 
fihouid  ever  try  to  turn  the  king's  favour  to  the  purpose  of  private  hatred 
or  malice,  the  attempt  would  be  repelled  with  disdain,  and  the  evil  he  in- 
tended for  another  would  fall  upon  himself.    The  steady  and  unwearied 
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attent  on  which  this  monarch  has  bestowed,  for  more  than  forty  years,  to 
he  discipline  of  Che  army,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
history  of  mankind.  This  perseverance  of  the  king,  as  it  is  without  ex- 
ample, 60  it  Ts  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
That  degree  of  exertion  which  a  vigorous  mind  is  capable  of  making  on 
come  very  important  occasions.  Frederic  II.  haa  made  during  his  whole 
reign  at  a  stretch,  without  permitting  pleasure,  indolence,  disgust,  or  dia- 
app<iiutment  to  interrupt  his  plan  for  a  single  day ;  and  he  has  oblit^ed 
every  person,  throughout  the  various  denarlments  of  his  government,  to 
make  the  like  exertion  aa  far  as  their  cnaracters  and  strength  could  go. 
In  what  manner  must  such  a  king  be  served '.  and  what  is  he  not  capable 
of  performj'ngl  Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  ofhis  dominions. 
This  great  prince  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  suspicion  and  personal  fear, 
that  he  resides  at  Sans  Souci,  in  his  electoral  dominionE,  without  any 
guard  whatever ;  an  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  only  attends  in  the  day- 
time, to  carry  occasional  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  whither  he 
ttlway  returns  in  the  evening." 

Frederic  died  in  1786,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  II. 
(by  some  called  Frederic  III.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous  kingdom,  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-HUed  treasury  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  commanding  talents,  that  energy,  or  thai  patient  per- 
severance, which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  predecejssor.  The  finan- 
ces of  Prussia  were  soon  exhausted;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
among  the  Guropean  states  to  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  elevated  her, 
she  was  obhged  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  important  alTairs  of 
the  continent,  which,  without  his  genius,  could  not  be  maintained.  Fred- 
eric William  II.  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
William  111. 

By  the  partifion  of  Poland  in  1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795, 
Prussia  acquired  a  great  extension  of  territory,  including  the  important 
city  of  Danlzic,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1T!I6  the 
Prussian  cabinet  made  a  secret  treaty  with  France ;  and  after  many  sin- 
ister and  vascillaiing  movemenis,  Prussia  resolved  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  was  im- 
possible. In  1803  France  occupied  Hanover;  and  in  1805,  when  a  third 
coalition  was  forming  against  France,  Prussia  wavered  more  than  ever 
Alexander  of  Russia  appeared  at  Serljn,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1805;  but  after  the  battle  of  Auslerlitz,  Prussia 
sought  for  and  obtained  peace  with  .France,  and  was  consequenliy  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Again,  when  Napoleon  had  concluded 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  gigan- 
tic power;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  disclosed  to  the  world  ijov/  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  contend  against  the  emperor  and  his  confederated  allies. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  which 
half  had  to  support  150,000  French  soldiers  until  the  end  of  1808,  and  to 
pay  120  millions  of  francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Stretlin,  Kustrien,  and  Glogau.  The  minister  Von 
Stfiin,  who  was  long  at  the  head  of  alTairs,  was  a  most  uncompromising 
enemy  of  France,and  being  in  consequence  compelled  by  them  to  quit 
Sermany,  Baron  Hard  en  berg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  8 1  ate- chancellor.  The  Cohtinuance  of  French  oppression  at  length 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  .\tier  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  the 
population  rose  en  masse,  and  to  (heir  zealous  etforts  in  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed Europe,  the  completeness  of  his  discomfiiure  may  be  mainly  at 
tributed.  The  part  which  Prussia  played  in  this  great  game  of  war  ws 
have  elsewhere  related,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  limiis  of  out 
work  to  make  needless  repetitions;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  th 
general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  for,  al 
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t!)ough  3  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  passed  into  the  handa  of  Russia; 
it  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuable  acquisitions  in  Saxony,  Pome- 
rania,  &e.  In  June,  1840,  the  Iting  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Frederic  IV.,  a  prince  possessing  many  amiable  qualities.  His  majesty 
has  since  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  sponsor  to  the  infant 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  following  observations  are  so  explanatory  of  the  present  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  scale  of  European  politics,  that  we  unhesitatingly  adopt 
them,  from  "  The  Brittannia ;"  and  in  transferring  them  to  our  pages,  beg 
to  acknowledge  their  worth:  "  Since  the  peace  of  1815*  Prussia  has  been 
tranquil.  Her  tremendous  suffering  in  the  war  closed  in  a  triumph  of  the 
most  exalting  and  memorable  rank.  Of  all  nations  she  alone  had  the  pre- 
eminent honour  of  sharing-  in  the  consummate  victory  which  extinguished 
the  Frenuh  empire  }  and  since  that  period  she  has  advanced  in  a  course  of 
tranquil  but  progressive  prosperity. 

Prussia  is  a  despotism,  but  the  beau  ideal  of  a  despotism.  As  Plalo 
imagined  a  republic,  the  future  Ptato  who  shall  adopt  the  cause  of  despo- 
tism might  refer  to  its  reality  as  the  most  expressive  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  the  sole  will  of  an  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  king. 
Bacon,  wethink,says  that  if  an  angel  were  on  the  throne,  despotism  would 
be  the  finest  government  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  for  the  unity  of 
council,  the  decision  of  conduct,  the  power  which  prevents  tumults,  and 
the  impartiality  which  provides  for  justice  to  all,  are  the  first  essen- 
tials to  all  government.  Butf  since  men  are  not  angels,  and  the  best 
of  kings  cannot  be  security  for  the  principles  of  his  successor,  we 
are  compelled  to  find  that  security  in  constitutional  restraints.  In  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  kings  as  well  as  of  subjects,  In  coronation  oaths, 
which  are  obligations,  and  in  penalties  which  protect  those  obligations. 

The  chief  immediate  expendliure  of  aU  European  nations  is  in  their 
means  of  defence,  whether  military  or  naval.'  In  England  it  is  enormous. 
At  this  moment  of  universal  peace,  a  peace,  too,  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet  and  army  are  not  under  twelve  millions  of  pounds. 
It  IS  worth  our  wonder  to  know,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  military 
force  of  Prussia,  500,000  men,  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
the  force  of  England,  or  90,000.  This  is  by  the  simple  but  admirable 
arrangement  of  dividing  the  whole  force  into  two  parts,  the  stanfliiig  army 
and  the  landuthr.  The  landwehr  is  a  standing^  militia,  which  forms  the 
reserve  of  the  army,  and  is  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
troops,  instead  of  supplying  recruits  to  them.  This  system  is  peculiar  to 
Prussia,  and  is  thus  organized.  The  standing  army,  is  merely  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  landwehr  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  The 
landwehr  of  the  first  class  perform  the  annual  exercises  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  eye  of  a  military  observer  would  detect  no  difference  in 
the  manoeuvres  of  either  corps.  The  second  levy  consists  chiefly  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  drafted  from  the  standing  army  to  the  first  levy, 
and  from  thence  to  the  second,  when  arrived  at  the  requisite  age.  The 
number  of  mtn  required  for  the  regular  army  is  taken  from  those  between 
30  and  25  years  of  age,  the  remainder  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  second 
levy  (or  landwehr  of  the  second  class).  The  period  of  service  in  the  army 
is  for  three  years ;  but  young  men  of  any  station  in  life  are  allowed,  in- 
stead, to  enter  the  army  as  volunteers,  and  serve  as  privates  for  one  year, 
without  receiving  any  pay.  At  the  end  of  one  year  they  go  over  to  the 
reserve,  in  which  they  continue  two  years ;  the  others,  after  three  years 
in  the  army  and  two  in  the  reserve,  are  sent  into  the  levy  of  the  first  class ; 
and  after  twelve  years'  service  in  the  army,  the  reserve  and  the  landwehr 
of  the  first  class  pass  into  the  landwehr  of  the  second.  The  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  the  landwehr  are  furnished  by  the  landed  owners  of  the 
Circle  during  the  continuance  of  the  annual  exercises.    When  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  39,  the  soldiers  of  the  second  levy  are  incorporated  in  Iho 
landstrum,  where  they  remain  until  the  age  of  50  ;  ihey  are  then  released 
from  all  military  service. 

We  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  is  as  perfectly  sincere  in  liia  wish  for 
peace,  as  England  is.  But  the  people  with  whom  he  has  lo  deal  have 
none  of  his  good  sense,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Ehenish  provinces  is  the 
dream  of  every  cobbler  in  France.  We  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that 
France  would  much  more  probably  lose  than  gain  by  an  attack  on  those 
provinces.  Supposing  England  to  be  wholly  passive,  which  it  is  notori- 
ous that  she  would  not  be,  nay,  could  not,  or  that  Russia  would  look  on, 
German  resistance,  in  its  present  stale  of  preparation,  would  be  formid- 
able. The  former  facility  of  French  conquest  on  the  Rhine  arose  almost 
wholly  from  the  weakness  of  the  little  Rhenish  principalities,  too  small  to 
resist  separately  and  too  jealous  to  unite.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
those  states  are  now  consolidated  into  the  Prussian  sovereignty,  and  resi 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Austria." 

The-principal  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  east  and  south  is  suffi- 
ciently connected ;  but  on  the  west  side  its  outline  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion,  there  :«  &n  ex- 
tensive Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ;  wliich  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  by  Hesse- C  as  sell,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c.  The  canton  of  Neufohatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Sasony,  also  belong  to  Prussia.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  Prussia  a  first-rate  power  as  a  coiinterpoise  to 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  France  on  the  other.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  her  share  of  Poland  was  diminished,  and 
that  her  territories  were  not  rendered  more  compact. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS 


HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM- 

Thk  NkthebL:1nds,  or  Low  Countries,  which  now  form  two  populoiw 
kingdoms,  though  of  second-rate  importance  when  compared  with  the 
great  European  powers,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
mere  dreary  marshes  and  dismal  forests  of  vast  extent,  which  were  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  sea.  This  inhospitable  low  track  was  thmly 
inhabited  by  people  of  German  origin,  called  Batavians  and  Frisians,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  miserable  huts,  raised  on  wooden  piles,  or  built  upon 
mounds  of  sand,  to  secure  them  above  the  reach  of  the  tides.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  thai  the  entire  region  was  of  this  description; 
although  it  has  been  graphleaily  said,  that  whole  forests  were  occasion- 
ally thrown  down  by  a  tempest,  or  swept  away  by  inundation— that  the 
aea  had  no  limits  and  the  earth  no  so,.idity.    The  higher  grounds,  extend 
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ing  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  including  that  vaat  extent  of  woody 
country,  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  were  inhahited  by  various  tribes 
of  the  German  rice,  who  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  the  chase.  They 
had  towns  and  villages  in  the  heart  of  (he  forest;  their  country  produised 
sbundaiit  supplies  of  corn  and  cattle ;  they  were  courageous  and  uncivil- 
tzed ;  the  rites  of  Druidism  were  observed,  as  in  Britain ;  and  the  people 
consisted  of  two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves. 

When  the  Romans  under  Julius  Csesar  subdued  the  Gauls,  that  warlike 
nation  turned  their  arms  also  against  the  people  we  have  just  spolcen  of, 
whose  country  they  denominated  Gallia  Belgica,  or  Belgium;  buUheydid 
not  pursue  their  conquests  farther  towards  the  north,  thinking  probably 
that  the  desert  plains  and  patches  of  land  rising:,  as  it  were,  from  their 
Wotery  bed,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  exploring,  much  less  of 
contending  for.  .  They  accordingly  offered  peace  and  alliance  to  that  part 
of  the  Netherlands  now  called  Holland  ;  while  the  Frisians  jvere  left  to 
struggle  with  the  Roman  legions  for  their  liberty.  From  the  writings  of 
Cffisar  we  learn  that  Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menappi  and  Morini, 
Brabant  by  the  Atuatici,  Hainault  and  Namurby  the  Nervii  (so  remark- 
able for  desperate  courage  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  veterans  of 
Rome),  Luxemburg  and  Limburg  by  the  EburoneSj  &c.  Ciesar  emphati- 
cally describes  the  Belgians  as  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  and 
observes  that  in  stature  and  bulk  they  surpass  the  Romans.  But  though 
they  fought  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed, the  discipline  and  military  ski!l  of  the  Romans  eventually  obtained 
th'  mastery.  In  subduing  this  brave  people  the  Romans  had  recourse  to 
the  most  barbarous  practises  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and  for  a  lime  either  ex- 
ter.iimation  or  expulsion  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  conquer  their  fierce 
and  valiant  spirits;  thus  we  read,  that  in  Csesar's  celebrated  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  near  Namur,  (he  army  of  the  confederated  tribes,  amounting  to 
60,000  men,  was  reduced  to  500,  and  that  on  taking  the  town  of  Timgres 
he  sold  53,000  of  the  Atuatici  for  slaves.  By  degrees,  however,  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  adopted  their  manners,  and 
served  In  their  armies,  proving  themselves,  in  many  memorabie  inst:iiices, 
the  ablest  auxiliaries  that  ever  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  this  state  thev  remained  for  about  four  centuries,  during  which  time 
the  Belgic  popufation  underwent  considerable  changes  from  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  Franks  from  the  north,  whose  progress  westward  ter- 
minated in  their  establishing  the  Prankish  empire  in  Gaul. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  notice,  th^t  when  the 
Romans  subjugated  any  country,  the  inhabitants,  however  barbarous, 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  advantages  of  civilized 
life,  and  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  rank  to  which  they  attained 
in  the  scale  of  nations  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  connexion  which 
subsisted  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquerecl.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  Belgic  provinces.  From  the  Romans  they  learned  how  to  redeem  their 
inundated  lands  from  the  briny  tlood,  by  constructing  dykes,  embank- 
ments, and  canals  ;  and  as  they  were  naturally  an  active  and  intelligent 
people,  they  drained  their  marshes,  and  prepared  the  land  not  merely  as 
pasture  for  cattle  and  the  growth  of  com,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables;  while  towns  and  villages  were  built  on  higher 
ground,  and  the  country,  instead  of  being  a  dreary  waste  of  bog-land 
and  water,  presented  to  the  eye  a  varied  prospect  of  fertility,  and  an  indus- 
trious population.  Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
UB  rulers  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  provinces, 
Gallia  Belgica  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  and  it  was  successively  over- 
run by  the  various  tribes  from  the  north  of  Germany.  But  notwith- 
standing these  serious  disadvantages,  the  spirit  of  improvement  kepi 
pace  with  the  age ;  more  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  and  ren- 
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'  dered  t>oth  produciive  and  habitable.  The  maritime  lowland  descenclanti 
of  the  MeKapii,  now  blended  with  Saxons  aod  Frisians,  coritUiued  to 
prosper  itt  commerce  and  agriculture.  Large  towns  had  beea  built,  and 
many  arta  and  manufactures,  brought  from  other  countries,  were  carried 
on  with  credit  and  success.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns 
rose  into  importauce,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Flemings 
was  universally  acknowledged. 

At  what  precise  time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty;  but  we  know  that,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  the  conversion  of  the  people  had  become  general,  and  that 
churches  and  monasteries  existed  ia  various  parts  of  the  country.  But 
no  trace  of  the  fierce  and  vSliant. warriors  of  former  days  remained;  their 
awords  hud,  indeed,  been  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  but  feudal  institutions  had  converted  the  free  sons  of  the 
soil  into  abject  vassals,  who  now  toiled  only  to  enrich  the  baronial  lords 
and  haughty  priests,  whose  powers  and  possessions  were  immense.  This 
state  of  vassalage  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  mostly  merchants  and  manufactures,  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  citizens.  Their  industry  and  ingenuity  not  only  made 
them  wealthy,  but  obtained  for  them  attention  and  respect ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own  laws, 
fortified  their  ciiLes,  and  organized  a  regular  miiitia  from  among  them- 
selves, so  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  priuileges  and  defend  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  their  own  pow- 
erful nobles.  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Flemings  had  made  a  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  they  had  obtained  large  importations  of  wool. 
Their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  atulTs  and  cloths  had  established 
for  them  a  market  in  every  foreign  port;  the  herring- fishery  was  also  a 
great  source  of  wealth;  and  to  these  they  added  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
salt,  and  jewelry. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties, 
and  iLnperial  cities :  Brabant,  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  afterward  Luxem- 
burg, Limburg,  and  Gueldres,  were  governed  by  dukes;  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Hainault,  Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen,  by  counts.  Fries- 
land  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship;  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  the 
secular  authority  of  the  bishop  extending  over  Groningen  and  Overyssel. 
Of  all  these  realms,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and, 
after  their  possessions  had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriages,  partly  by  force  or  cession, 
obtained  possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the  Low  Countries. 

During  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burghers  obtained  great  advantages, 
owing  to  the  mania  with  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  seized  to  join 
the  holy  leaguers.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  equipping  armies  to  com- 
bat against  the  Saracens,  they  were  induced  to  pari  with  their  lauds  and 
to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers  to  their  wealthy  tenants,  who 
thus  were  enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  "The  people,  conscious  of  Iheii 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concessions,  that  the 
provinces  formed,  in  reahty,  a  democracy,  and  were  only  nominally  sub 
ject  to  the  monarch  of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  useful  knowledge  ;  and  when  the  ships  of  other 
nations' scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  [he  north  of  Europe.  In  this  state  the  provinces 
,ong  contiimed,  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Previous  to  this  event, 
we  find  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with 
innumerable  rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  advanced  and  enforced  now  by 
subjects  and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against  their  lords ;  and  now 
by  lords  and  vassals  againsl  the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any 
collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation.  Onder  the  Burgundiah  dynasty 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed 
a  remarkable  prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the  Goldan  Fleece  was 
instituted  in  1430  ;  and  before  the  end  of  ihe  fifteenth  century  the  city  of 
f  pres  had  4,000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  50,000  weavers.  Bruges 
aJid  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  contained 
each  about  300,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxurious  living  was  carried 
to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess-  The  wealthy  were  clad  in  gorgeous  vel- 
vets, satins,  and  jewelry,  and  their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible splendour. 

"  This  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
one  year,  1,400  murders  were  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gamhling-houaes 
and  other  resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.  Van  Dyck  invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the  Fle- 
mish school  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace, 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in  Belgium  at  this  period-  Most 
of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  lown-hails  in  the  country  were  built  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe.  In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire  of 
Austria ;  and  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Maximi- 
lian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the  government,  in  1519,  descended  t* 
his  grandson,  Ohailes  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany,  in 
his  reign  the  affluente  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its  highest  point 
The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were 
engaged  in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  export- 
ed stuffs  of  English  and  Sipanish  wool  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  florins. 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500  vessels,  wailing  Iheir  turn 
to  come  to  the  wharfs  ;  her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
gous;  and  her  exchange  was  aitended,  twice  a  day,  by  5,000  merchants, 
who  expended  130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet  given  to  Philip 
II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000, noO  pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing 
prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fata]  decline  under  the  malignant 
tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip.  The  docitrines  of  the  proteslant  reforma- 
tion had  found  very  numerous  adherents!  in  Belgium ;  Lutheranism  was 
preached  with  phrenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fanatics,  who  drew 
around  them  crowds  amounting  sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties 
of  iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished  the  ornamental  properly  of 
four  hundred  churches.  Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisiiion  had 
been  commenced  by  Charles  V. ;  but  by  Philip  U.  it  was  estabJished  in 
its  most  diabolical  extravagance.  He  tilled  the  country  with  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  duke  of  Alva  to  exti/pale,  without  mercy, 
every  protestant  heretic  in  Belgium.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
describe  the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  persecutor, 
who  boasted  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  death  13,000  men 
and  women  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  rack,  and  Ihe  flames.  Ruin  and 
dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to 
England,  where  they  introduced  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent.  Commerce  and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled  away,  many  of  the 
rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  the  great  cities  vare  half 
deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured  the  scatlered  inhabitants  »' 
desolated  villages." 
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Tliese  oppressions  being  exercised  with  the  most  tyrannical  lury  bv 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  diilte  of  Alva,  whom  Philip  had  created  governor, 
the  Netlierlands  made  a  strong  effort  for  tlieir  freedom,  and  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  in  conjunction  witli  his  broliier.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  noble  stmngles  for  re- 
ligious anfl  civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  their  own 
names  conferred  the  aiadtholdcrship,  a,  title  equivHlent  to  lieutenanl,  on  the 
former,  and  several  other  toWns  and  provinces  declared  for  him.  He  first 
united  them,  in  1576,  in  one  general  association,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Pacification  of  Ghent."  But  this  union  being  soon  dissolved,  the  prince 
laboured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  form  a  more  durable  alliance, 
which  he  happily  accomplished  in  1579.  In  that  year  the  celebrated 
leagui  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  which  gave  name  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  became  the  basis  and  plan  of  the  constitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  being  nominated 
the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  but  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  assas- 
sin named  Belthazar  Gerhard,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Francic 
Guyon.  This  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  hired  to  perpetrate  ihe 
murder  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  hut  no  tortures  could  force  a  confession 
from  him.  The  United  Netherlands,  however,  continued  to  maintain, 
sword  in  hand,  that  liberty  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves ;  and 
Elizabeth  of  England  look  them  under  her  protection,  and  rendered  them 
essential  assistance.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  tlie  favourite  of  the 
queen,  was  sent  over  by  her  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1685,  the 
states  appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces, or  in  other  words  the  stadtholder ;  but  his  haughty  carriage,  and  un- 
skilful manner  of  conducting  the  war,  soon  rendered  him  unpopular,  and 
the  next  year  he  returned  to  England.  The  Dutch,  being  afterwaids  bet- 
ter supported  by  the  English,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  their  commerce  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  in  1603  their  cele- 
brated East  India  company  was  established,  Spain,  being  hoth  weaken- 
ed and  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  a  tedious  war,  in  1609  agreed  to 
an  armistice  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty 
acknowledged  the  United  Netherlands  to  be  a  free  and  independent  slate. 
During  this  truce  the  republic  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  hfis 
never  since  exceeded. 

Comjielled  by  necessity  to  make  war  against  the  Spanish  fieefs,  the 
republicans  soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enterprisiiig,  indefatigable 
merchants,  who  visited  every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  port  was  too  distant, 
no  obstacle  too  discouraging.  The  commerce  of  Cadiz,  Antwerp,  and 
Lisbon,  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  this  way  the  Unite  if  Netherlands 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  first  commercial  state  and  the 
first  maritime  power  in  the  world ;  for,  with  about  one  hundred  vessels  ot 
war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  England  and  France  re- 
joiced in  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  established  in  1603,  conquered  islands  and  kingdoms 
in  Asia;  and  with  about  two  hundred  ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China  and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  supplied  Europe  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  spice  islands.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  precious  jewels 
of  the  East,  all  passed  tlirough  their  hands.  The  West  India  Company 
was  not  so  successful,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  England  and  France. 
Holland,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dumimon  of  the 
sea.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  were  victorious,  and  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling  the  daring  republic,  was  finally  exhaust- 
ed, and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  signal  successes  were  principally  obtained  by  the  able  conduct 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassai/,  the  second  son  of  the  first  etadtholder ;  and 
to  the  same  dignity  this  prince  was  chosen  when  only  twenty-one  vean 
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at  afii!.  He  condacled  the  affairs  of  the  states,  during  twenty  years,  with 
great  bbilit^  and  success.  The  latter,  pact  of  this  prince's  government  was 
sullied  by  cruelty  and  ingralitude;  for  he  procured  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  the  pensionary  Barnevelt,  to  whose  intliience  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion. This  man,  who  was  an  Armenian  in  religion  and  a  republican  in 
politics,  was  sacrificed  to  his. opinions ;  but  his  death  caused  the  political 
principles  for  which  he  suffered  to  spread  more  widely.    Those  who  op- 

Eoaed  the  stadlholder  were  afterwards  called  "  the  Louvestein  party,"  from 
le  Will,  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  five  other  members  of  the  stales-gen- 
eral, being  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  maintaining  such  sentiments. 

In  leai  the  war  was.  again  renewed,  during  which  the  stadtholder 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  first  William  (who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  half-brother.  Prince  Maurice,  in  1625)  greatly  distin 
guished  himself.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  period  in  1648,  by  the  peace 
of  Munster,  by  which  treaty  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  tTnited  Netherlands.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
William,  who  was  fourth  stadtholder,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
He  appears  to  have  been  ambitious,  as  was  his  father.  In  1652  a  war 
brolte  out  between  the  United  Provinces  and  England,  the  latter  country 
being  under  a  republican  form  of  government :  this  war  was  terminated 
two  years  after,  by  a  treaty^  in  which  the  states  of  Holland  engaged  for- 
ever to  exclude  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  siadtholdership  of  their  pro- 
vince. In  1665  another  war  was  kindled  with  England,  at  which  time  thai 
couaCry  had  regained  its  regal  constitution ;  this  war  continued  until  the 
treaty  of  Breda.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  then  passed 
an  edict,  by  which  they  abolished  the  stadtholdership  in  their  province. 
This  was  effected  by  the  grand  pensionary  De  Will.  When  France 
formed  a  design  to  seize,  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Uniled  Pro- 
vinces entered'into  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  England  and  Sweden 
for  the  defence  of  those  countries;  by  which  France  was,  in  1668,  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  soon  took  a  severe 
revenge  by  breaking  that  alliance,  and  inducing  England,  with  some  ochei 
powers,  to  enter.into  a  league  against  the  Uniled  Provinces ;  on  which  a 
war  ensued.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  republic,  in  i673,  nominated 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  captain  and  admiral  general;  and 
the  populace  compelled  the  states  of  Holland  to  invest  him  with  the  stadt- 
holoership,  which  two  years  after  was  declared  hereditary  in  hia  family. 
He  was  tne  fifth  stadtholder  and  the  third  of  that  name ;  he  married  the 
princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  H.  of  England,  and  becamo 
king  of  England. 

In  the  year  1673  a  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  at  Nimeguen , 
but  it  was  of  no  long  contionance,  for,  in  1639,  the  states  supporting  their 
stadtholder  in  his  expedition  to  England,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  France  declared  war  against  them,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  At,  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1700,  the  Spanish  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  republic  became  involved  in  a  war  respect 
mg  that  succession,  which  conimued  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

William  died  king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  1702.  He  appointed  John  William  Frizo,  prince  of  Nassau  Dietz,  his 
sole  heir,  who  was  born  1687,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  at  Mardyke,  14th  July,  1711.  Three  mbnthsafterhis  death  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  William,  and  afterwards  be- 
came stadtholder;  but  on  the  death  of.  William  III.  that  office  was  laid 
aside,  until,  in  1722,  the  province  of  Guelders  elected  him  their  stadtholder, 
notwithstanding.the  remonstrances  of  the  other  provinces. 

On  the  decease  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  Dutch  assisted  Ihegneiri 
of  Hungary  against  France,  which  drew  on  them  the  resentment  of  thi'-i 
12 
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power;  and  in  1747,  ttie  French  making  an  irruption  into  Dutch  Flanders 
the  repuMic  unaiiimousfy  declared  the  abOTe  mentioned  William,  prince  of 
Orang^,  stadtholder,  captain- general,  and  admiral -in-chief,  making'  (hose 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  and  collateral 
branches.  In  (he  general  war  wliich  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1756,  liie 
Dutch,  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  the  greatest  gainers, 
by  supplying  the  belligerent  powers  with  naval  and  military  slores ;  and 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and.  the  American  cojonies  re 
kindled  the  fiames  of  war,  the  most  essential  assistance  was  procured  both 
to  America  and  France,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St.  EusEa 
tins,  and  of  the  freights  brought  by  their  ships.  At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet,  that  a  treaty  between  tiie 
American  States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  actually  adjusted,  and 
that  Mr.  Laurens,  formerly  of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside 
at  Amsterdam  in  a  public  capacity.  This  occasioned  the  court  of  London 
fii^t  to  cancel  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which  then  subsisted 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  issue  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  republic.  Tiie 
resentment  of  Great  Britain  proved  extremely  fatal  to  the  possessions  and 
wealth  of  the  Dutch ;  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  with  a  large  fleet  of  valu- 
able merchant  ships,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  naval  and  military  force'  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan ;  several  home- 
ward-bound East  India  ships,  richly  laden,  were  either  taken  by  the  En- 
glish  or  de'stroyed ;  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  their  chief 
settlement  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  them  ;  and  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  bound  to  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch 
men'of-war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoutman,  were  obliged  lo  re- 
turn to  the  Tcxel,  and  one  of  the  74  gun  ships  was  sunk  in  a  very  sharp 
action  which  happened  with  a  British  squadrhn  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  emperor  of  Germany,  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  desirous  of  procuring  for 
his  subjects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  allow  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  river,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1648,  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively.  To  procure  this,  a  ship,  bearing  the  imperial  flag, 
proceeded  down  the  Scheldt  tVom  Antwerp ;  the  captain  being  ordered 
not  to  submit  to  any  detention  or  esaminaiion  whatever  from  the  ships 
belonging  to  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  to  make  any 
declaration  at  the  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  manner  whatever.  At  the  same  time 
another  vessel  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Ostend  up  the  Scheldt  to  Ant- 
werp. They  were  both  slopped  by  the  Dutch  on  their  passage,  which 
the  emperor  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, although  by  the  I4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  entered  into  with 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Scheldt  should  remain  shut ; 
in  consequence  of  which  that  river  had  remained  guarded  by  two  forts, 
LUlo  and  Lieskenahock,  assisted  by  guard-ships.  An  army  of  eighty  thou- 
itand  men  was  now  assembling;  and  some  imperial  troops,  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo,  the  governor  ordered  the  sluices  to 
be  opened  in  November,  1784,  which  laid  a.  large  extent  of  circumjacent 
country  under  water.  A  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  republic 
seemed  to  be  inevitable ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Berlin  prevented  that  evil ;  and  the  emperor  at  length  agreed  to  give 
up  his  claims,  on  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutch,  lo 
iademnify  him  for  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  his  pre- 
panitions  for  war. 

William  v.,  the  seventh  stadtholder,  on  the  death  of  his  lather  in  17'il. 
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succoeded  to  that  dignity  when  only  three  years  of  age;  the  prineeas-dow- 
nger,  his  mother,  who  was  princess-royal  of  England,  (being  tlie  eldest 
daughter"  of  George  II.),  was  appointed  goverhesa  and  guM'dian  to  the 
young  prince  ;  t!ie  prince  of  Branswick  Wolfenbuttel  acted  as  uaptidn- 
Ceneral  and  lord-high-adnjiral  during  the  minority,  which  confinned  until 
the  year  1766,  when  the  prince  having  attained  to.  the  age  of  eighteen, 
took  upon  himself  the  administration  ot  public  ntfairs  The  year  following 
he  nurried  the  prmeesa  Fredenea  Wilhelaiina  of  Prus^a. 

The  amiahle  manners  and  benign  disposition  of  this  prince  procured 
him  genenl  esteem,  while  the  absolute  ascendancy  which  the  duke  of 
BrunswM  k  hid  acquired,  during  so  long  a  mmorilj,  over  tiie  mind  ofa 
prince  in  whom  gentleneas  and  icquieaoence  wore  such  prevailing  qnali- 
ties,  caused  him  sUll  to  retain  hix  plenitude  of  power.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  people  began  to  complain  that  the  most  undisguised 
partialit}  was  shown  to  foreigners  in  the  appointments  to  offices.  One  of 
the  chief  favourites  about  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  Cape!- 
lan  Vander  Marsh,  who  had  been  advanced  from  a  low  origin  to  the  sta- 
tion of  chamberhin,  and  ennobled  This  man  liaiing  continual  opportU' 
nities  of  conversing  with  the  prince  in  private,  represented  to  him  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  ior  hini  to  interfere,  by  exerting  that  authority  which 
the  states  had  *  osted  in  him,  and  no  longer  to  delegate  it  in  so  unqualified 
a  manner  The  prince  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  suggestion,  and 
promised  to  act  upon  it,  but  when  instances  were  pointed  out  in  which 
he  might  render  hiaiaelf  highly  popular  by  appointing  eert^n  persons  to 
vacant  offices,  he  found  the  restraants  m  whn,h  he  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  held  too  strong  to  be  broken  This  led  Cipeliail  to  desert  the 
tause  of  hih  masier,  Jind  to  join  the  republican  party  Soon  aftefthe  duke 
of  Brunswick  resigned  his  employment  and  quitted  the  country. 

The  republican,  or  anti-atadtholderian  party,  which,  as  we  have  already 
Been,  hatf  subsisted  in  the  provinces  ever  since  the  yiear  1647,  or  from  the 
death  of  Maurice,  the  second  stadtholder,  found  in  the  ministry  of  France 
the  most  effectual  support  which  intrigue  and  a  lavish  distribution  of 
money  could  render.  More  than  a  million  «f  money  had  been  issued  from 
the  treasury  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  .further  the  interests  of  this  party. 
However  secretly  these  practices  might  be  can'ied  on,  they  were  not  con- 
cealed from  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  were  no  less  strenuous  to 
support  the  Orange  party.  Dissensions  thus  fomented  bv  foreign  inter- 
ference, rose  to  a  destructive  lieight ;  and  each  party  imbibed  the  most 
rancorous  spirit  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  to  he  no 
longer  safe  for  the  prince  and  princess,  with  their  family,  to  reside  at  the 
Hague ;  they  therefore,  In  September,  1785,  retired  to  Nimegaen,  In  this 
postnre  of  affairs,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  possessed  an  elevated 
mind,  great  abilities,  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  determined  on  a  very  bold 
and  decisive  measure ;  which  was,  to  proceed,  without  the  prince,  and  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants  to  the  Hague,  to  make  the  experiment 
how  far  her  presence  and  address  could  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  tJie  prince  her  husband.  As  she  was  proceeding  on  her  j'ourney 
on  the  asth  of  June,  1787,  she  was  stopped  near  Sohoonhoven,  by  a  com- 
mandant acting  under  th^  republican  party,  detained  there  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ni^ht,  and  absolutely  restricted  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
This  indignity  determined  her  to  return  to  Nimeguen,  ^nd  a  representation 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received  was  itnniediately  transmitted  to 
the  king  of  Prusaa,  her  brother,  who  had  succeeded  "  the  great  Frederic  " 
on  that  throne.  The  king  supported  the  cause  of  his  sister  with  great 
warmth  J  but  the  states  of  Holland  not  heing  disposed  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew  to  the  duke  who  hiid 
filled  the  high  offices  in  Holland,  was  pla(^4  ^t  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^  ^'^'"Y  ^^ 
Pinaaiaaa,  tunminting    to    eighteen    thousand   effective   men,  whom  he 
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led  on  the  13th  of  September  into  the  province  of  Guelderiand,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of  Orange  lo  his  rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  the  vigour  of  their  opera 
[ions,  Reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A  general  panic 
seized  the  republican  party;  only  the  town  of  G'oream,  which  was  com- 
tnaoded  by  Capellan,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  about  an  hour ;  the 
other  places  of  strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons.  Even 
the  strong  city  of  Utrecht,  in  which  were  ten  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
whose  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  instead  of  meeting 
with  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  deserted  by  the  whole  re- 
publican party,  with  aU  the  precipitancy  of  desperation.  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  me  Orange  party  lo  gain  the  ascendency  at 
the  Hague ;  biit  the  city  of  Amsterdam  remained  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost;  relying  upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  which  both 
nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been  supposed,  contributed  to  render  impregna- 
ble. The  duke,  however,  made  his  arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in 
various  directions,  leading  oa  his  choicest  troops  to  the  most  perilous 
assault  in  person-  After  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  outworks  were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a  secure 
lodgement,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a  destructive  bombardment ;  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  finding  themselves  thus  placed,  thought  it  high 
time  to  submit  10  terms. 

After  this  event,  nothing  materia!  occurred  till  the  invasion  of.the  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  1793  the  national  assembly  sent  General  Dumouriez,  al 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  invade  Belgium,  it  being  an  object  of  first 


je  army,  to  mvaae  Belgium,  it  being  an  ob]ec 

e  importance  to  deprive  Austria  of  that  country ;  and,  in  November,  the 

r  rench  general  gained  a  great  victory  at  Jenappe,  jn  Hainault.     In  a  few 

days  afterwards  Dumouriez  made  his  triumphant  entry. into  Brussels. 


the  invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  ri 
with  any  chance  of  success ;  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  submitted  to  the  French;  and  it  was 
pompously  asserted  by  the  latter,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Belgians 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  government  of  Austria,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  That  many  really  wished  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  though  the  turbulent  and  disafTected  were  numerous,  such  an 
union  was  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  any^ing  to  lose. 

Although  by  a  very  easy  conquest  the  French  had  gained  possession  ol 
the  Netherlands,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  immediate  measures  with  a 
view  to  its  recovery.  A  large  army,  under  the  archduke  Charl essoined 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  prince  ofOrange,  at  the  head  of  their  English 
and  Dutch  troops,  contended  foratime  with  the  armies  of  France;  but 
aftertwoyearsofwarfare,  in  which  the  allied  troops,  but  more  particu 
larly  the  British,  sutFered  very  severely,  the  cause  of  the  siadtholder  grew 
hopeless.  When,  therefoje,  in  1794,, the  victorious  banners  of  republican 
France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  malcontents  again  rose. 
Pichegru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  1795,  and  by  the  favoiii 
of  .the  popular  party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. The  hereditary  stadtholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian  republic  was  formed.  May  16, 1795. 

The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into  one  republic  j  the  legislative 
power,  m  imitation  of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  representative  assem 
bly;  and  the  executive  10  a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic  was 
obhged  to  cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  particularly  Maestrichi. 
'Venloo,  Limburg,  and  Dntch  Flanders ;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
that  slate;  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  guilders;  and  allow  the 
French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories.     Six  years  after,  it  was  found 
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republican  allies  proved  a  mere  chimera. 

In  1805,  the  DutGb  conatitution  waa  changpd  toi   the  thnd  Umc  .  but,  bo 
far  from  Miy  improvement  tak    g  pi  tb  d  t         f  th  t  j     t 
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Napoleon  did  not,  however  I        h     b    th         m  11 

French  troopa  at  once  occupied  Amsterdam,  and  a  decree  wat>  passed  for 
aanesing  Holland  to  the  French  empire  ;  six  Beiiators,  eIs  deputies  in  the 
council  of  etate,  two  judges  in  tlie  court  of  cassation,  and  twentj-flve 
deputies  in  the  legislative  body,  being  assigned  to  it.  The  conlinental  sys- 
tem was  then  more  strictly  enforced,  the  taxes  were  augmented,  and  the 
conscription  laws  were  introduced,  whereby  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
were  comp^ed  to  ilght  for  a  cause  against  whicii  they  had  formerly  con- 
teeled.  Thellutch  departments,  which  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  Iwo  military  divisions;  and  all  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  miiteii  under  the  dominion 
cif  VraJice.    At  lengSh  tlie  fortunes  of  Boniiparte  bagaii  to  decline,  anil 
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ha  p  (p]e  ]u>kpd  forvtaid  with  the  hops  that  ilie)r  wont  Hya  imd  fajKi] 
The  priiiLe  of  Orange  hod  died  id  England,  m  J806,  but  his  sod  \  a 
living,  and  on  him  lie  hopea  oi  the  nation  we-e  fiied  The  Euaaiau  cam 
paign  oi  1812,  eo  fatal  to  tha  ambition  at  the  French  emperor,  wj.b  re 
gardcd  by  the  Dntch  patnofs  as  tho  advent  ot  their  deliverance  Bui 
Bonaparte  was  still  m  power,  and  most  of  tbe  fortresBea  m  the  NlIIi 
Brian di.  were  garnaoned  with  the  Fieneh  soldiers  Asdsnt,  therefort,  .la 
then-  feekngs  'Tere,  and  anzioua  as  were  their  hopf»,  'hey  pati^'ntly 
vatclied  that  portentoua  cloud  whith  appeared  m  the  politieal  horizm, 
and  «hieh  at  ^ast  buist  ivifh  desolating  fury  on  tha  hosts  (if  Napoleon  a 
Leipsic  Thivt  important  bittle  may  be  amd  to  have  decided  the  fate  o*' 
Belgium  and  Holland  the  arBiies  of  the  allies  advanced  against  F  nncp 
1  combined  Prusflian  and  Raaaian  force,  under  Bi.Iow,  was  SBnt  agaiiiSi+ 
+he  Netherlands,  and  was  wined  hy  a  detaohnient  from  England,  iinflci 
Genenl  G-aham  All  the  great  towns  now  declaied  for  WvUisto,  prinit 
of  Onnge,  uho,  onthe  13th  of  Novemb"i,  1813,  armed  at  the  Hagao,  ind 
was  welcomed  with  tha  hinoereat  tokens  of  joy  and  aflfcction  He  imme 
dulely  jepaned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  vyaa  proclaimed  king,  the  peo 
lie  being  unanimously  desirous  that  the  stadtholderate  ahould  be  chungta 
into  an  hereditary  monarchy  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  eauntr/ 
vas  eiilnely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  and  the  new  sove 
eign,  fthe  Bi\th  m  desicent  from  the  illustrious  founder  of  tlie  republic^ 
'las  solemnly  in augurdled  on  the  30th  of  March,  lol'i,  and  protla' ne^ 
hyhe  title  of  Wilham  I. 

By  a  lole  of  the  congiess  of  Vienna,  the  Belg'c  pioTirices  Avere  uiiiied 
With  the  United  Netherlands,  to  lo  m  one  kingdom,  and  Wilhan  was 
leLOgmsed  by  all  the  pov^ers  a&  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands  A 
ilie  lime  of  thia  arrangement  i  treaty  VdS  inade  vMth  Great  Entrfin 
^/hith  pov  er  agieed  to  restore  a'l  the  colonies  it  had  taken  from  the 
iJutdi,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Esseqmbo,  Berbice  anJ 
Demeuia  This  union  by  no  meana  gave  entire  saiisfaction ,  indeed 
there  httd  never  been  any  cordiality  between  the  two  ppople,  oviin^ 
to  the  rpligions  piejudices  of  the  Belgians,  who  are  catholics,  and  no! 
only  dislike  being  governed  by  a  protestant  king,  but  have  a  k  nd  o5 
national  animosity  to  the  Dutch.  The  people,  however,  were  ohligtd  to 
acquiesfe  in  the  decision  of  the  ruling  pow  er 

Scarcely  wa?  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  accomplished  wbe" 
the  unexpected  re  appearance  of  Bonaparte  on  the  soil  ol  France  dis 
tuibed  ths  peace  of  Europe  and  the  Netheiknda  became  onto  moie  a 
scene  of  warfare  Louis  XVIII  bad  taken  refuge  m  Ghent,  and  there 
remained  till  tbe  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Waterloo^ 
As  the  principal  features  of  Ihis  important  battle  have  been  already  given 
it  would  be  a  repetition  to  introduce  it  in  this  place :  we  shall  therefore 
merely  notice  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1816,  Brussels  presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance,  it  being 
the  heud-Quarters  of  the  British  army.  Officers  in  their  bright  uniforms 
thronged  the  park  i  and  on  the  15th  the  duke  of  WeUington  received  e 
dispatch  from  Marshal  Blucher.  (who  had  taken  up  his  position  at  some 
fevv  leagues  distance,  to  guard  the  outposts  of  the  allied  armies),  inform- 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  might  probably  require  assistance.  Orders  were  aeeordingly 
given  by  the  duke  for  the  troops  in  Brussels  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  then,  having  made  his  arrangements,  in  order  not  to 
create  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  city,  he  and  his  ofScere  attended  a  ball. 
Soon  after  midnigl  1,  however,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  sfidfld  of  buglesi 
alarmed  the  inhabitants,  but  all  the  information  that  could  be  ubtaiDei! 
was,  that  tbe  duke  of  Wellington  had  received  a  dispatch  in  theball-rouiii, 
of  ?o  urgent  a  kind,  that  some  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose   rcgimo.'.'.a 
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ftere  qusnered  in  the  adjacent  villages, had  nottime  tociiange  their  aitire, 
but  galloped  otf  in  iheir  ball-room  dresses.  It  waa  at  length  ascertained 
thai  the  French  had  obtained  advantages  over  the  Prussians,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  and  take  up  a  new  position,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
village  gf  Quaire  Bras,  Presently  the  hollow  sound  of  distant  cannon 
was  distinctly  beard ;  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information,  busy 
rumour  magnified  the  real  danger,  and  circulated  accounts  of  disasters 
the  most  ap^lliiig.  On  this  day  .[the  16th)  two  battles  were  lought ;  one 
at  I.igny,  by  the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  against  Bonaparte  in  person ; 
(he  other  at  Quatre  Bras,  between  a  part  of  the  British  army  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  against  the  French  troops  commanded  by  marshal 
Ney,  who  had  intercepted  the  duke  on  his  mareh  to  aid  the  Prussians. 
At  night  anthentie  intelligence  was  received  at  Brussels  that  a  sansuiitary 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  but 
that  the  French  were  no  nearer  than  they  were  in  the  morning-  This 
latter  assurance  in  some  measure  allayed  the  fears  of  the  inhabliancs ;  but 
the  night  was  very  generally  occupied  in  packing  up'  valuables,  so  that 
departure  might  not  be  impeded  should  the  French  ultimately  become 
masters.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the  heroic  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  most  of  the  gallant  E]ighlandera  who  had  marched  from  Brus- 
sels in  the  morning,  were  lying  dead  upon  the  field ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  retreated  after  theii;  defeat  at  Ligny,  Early  next  morning 
a  number  of  long  tilted  waggons  arrived,  conveying  wounded  soldiers 
slowly  through  the  town  to  the  hospitals.  Saturday  was  a  day  of  breath- 
less anxiety ;  all  who  had  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  many  who  had 
not,  set  out  for  Antwerp.  But  that  day  passed  with  very  little  fighting,  both 
armies  bieng  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  decisive  contest  on  the 
following  (Sunday,  June  18).  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  of  Waterloo  com- 
menced, and  was  not  concluded  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  French  army  was  effected. 

The  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  being  finally  settled,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  inaugurated  at  Brussels,  in  presence  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, on  the  Slst  of  September,  1815.  His  first  care  was  to  deserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  subjects  by  giving  them  equal  laws,  and  iOiendeavodrs 
to  put  the  youthful  population  of  Belgium  on  an  equal  footlnff  with  those  of 
Holland  ;  for  which  purpose  he  established  national  schools  In  every  vil- 
lage, and  appointed  teachers  properly  qualified  to  impart  instruction  on 
the  system  which  he  had  found  so  successful  in  his  old  dominions.  By 
degrees,  these  schools  were  augmented  and  improved  ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
others  of  a  very  superior  kind  were  founded,  in  which  the  fineiarts  were 
studied,  and  every  incentive  to  emulation  promoted  by  the  distribution  qi 
prizes,  &c.  Nor  was  the  attention  of  the  king  entirely  confined  to,  the 
mental  improvement  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  other  countries,  advantage  was-  taken  of  the  discoveries 
and  inventionsofscientificmenwherever  they  were  to  be  obtained  ;  steam- 
engines  and  new  machinery  were  introduced  mto  tne  cotton  factories ; 
roads,  canals,  and  railways  were  undertaken ;  coal  and  iron-mines  were 
opened ;  every  facility' was  given  to  commerce  ;  and  nothing  but  the  in- 
veterate prejudice  of  old  habits  prevented  the  agriculturists  from  bene- 
fitting by  the  wise  suggestions  of  king  William,  In  many  respects  the 
laws  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  were  assimilat<id  to  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  country  increased  in  prosperity.  Still  it  was 
evident  there  was  a  want  of  common  feeling  between  the  Belgic  and 
Dutch  subjects  of  the  new  monarchy ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  taxes 
id  Belgium  being  increased  since  the  union,  was  a  constant  and  a  not  un> 
r-asoiiable  theme  for  discontent  lo  feed  upon,  Inasmuch  as  they  had  benn 
united  without  i.heirown  consent- 
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On  ihe  17th  of  May,  1816,  a  Neilierlandish  fleet,  under  admiral  V^an  dar 
Capellan,  joined  the  English  under  lord  Exmouth,  and  compelled  the  dejr 
of  Algiers  to  recognize  the  European  Jaw  of  nations.  On  the  95th,  a 
cOmpact  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  Pnisaia  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands respecting  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  latter ;  and, 
about  the  same  lime,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy 
alliance.  The  political  relations  of  France  with  its  new  neighbour  were 
pacific.  With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  re- 
lations were  purely  commercial.  But  the  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians  into  one  nation  was  not  successful  in  short,  a  reci 
procal  aversion  of  the  northern  and  southern  people  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the  church,  in  the  army,  ind  even  in 
the  chambers  of  the  states -general.  As  the  difference  of  languages  ren- 
dered the  union  difficult,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of  the 
French  languago  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  states- 
general,  abolished  the  use  of  French  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the 
public  authorities,  only  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  The  attempt  to  Suppress  the  French  language  thus  made  two 
opposite  parties  the  secret  friends  of  France;  the  catholic  Belgians,  ap- 
prehensive for  their  church,  because  they  believed  the  object  was  to  pro 
pogate  the  proteatant  faith  by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  French ,  and 
the  Brabanlers  and  Flemings  adhered  to  France  from  old  predilections 
But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  union  lay  in  the  levying  of  taxes  Belgium, 
a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country,  wished  to  place  the  burdens  on 
articles  of  export  and  import ;  while  Holland,  to  spare  its  own  com- 
merce, wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.  The  budget,  therefore, 
always  employed  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  states  general,  whower« 
convened  in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brui- 
sels.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  disturbances  arose,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  quell  by  force,  and  the  discordant  elements  of  which 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  speedily  led  to  its 
destruction.  But  it  is  probable  that  if  the  revolution  in  France,  which 
drove  one  branoli  of  the  Bourlwns  from  the  throne  and  invested  (he  other 
with  sovereign  power,  had  not  occurred  so  early,  the  revolt  of  the  Bel- 
gians would  have  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer. 

It  was  customary  in  Brussels  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday  with  illu- 
minations arid  other  rejoicings;  but  while  the  usual  preparations  were 
making  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls,  intimating  that  the  example 
of  the  Parisi&ns  would  on  that  occasion  be  followed.  Thus  warned,  the 
magistrates  issued  orders  to  suspend  the  fSte ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Hassaniello,  which  had  been  advertised,  was  also  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  of  its  containing  political  allusions,  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  people,  and  accelerate  the.  threatened  revolt.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  forbidding  the  opera  hastened  the  catastrophe;  for 
a  mob  assembled  in  front  of  the  theatre,  demanded  a.  re  presents  lipn  ol 
Massanietio !  and  so  great  was  the  tumuli,  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply.  The  opera  was  accordingly  performed,  and  with 
such  results  as  might  be  expected.  The  audience  was  composed  chiefiy 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  being  predisposed  to  mischief,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  excess  commenced  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  theatre.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  broken  open,  wine-cellars  plundered,  the  house  of  the 
chief  minister  set  on  fire,  ana  the  residences  of  several  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  broken  into  and  despoiled.  The  rioters  were, 
however,  held  in  check  by  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  imila 
ting  the  Pansians,  on  the  following  day  formed  a  national  guard  of 
cutizen-soldiers,  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  the  mob,  aa 
well  as  for  effecting  a  revolution,  though  by  a  more  orderly  and  systema* 
tie  uVdu  of  operations.     A  council  of  the  most  Influpn'b!   citizens  undci' 
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looK  the  management  of  affairs,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  at  the 
Hague,  with  a  statement  of  their  grievancea,  demanding  redress.  The 
king  aaw  it  was  too  late  to  temporise ;  he  had  either  to  accede  to  the  re- 
volutionists, or  pm  down  by  force  of  arnis  the  incipient  rebellion;  andfie 
preferred  the  peril  which  must  attend  the  latter  attempt,  to  abandonment 
of  his  rights  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  critical  iMoment, 
his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  prince  Frederic,  at  the  head  of  a'  strong 
detachment  of  Dutch  troops,  were  marching  towards  Brussels'.  When 
they  reached  Vilvorde,  about  fiVe  miles  from  the  city,  the  citizens,  in  firm 
but  respectful  terms,  informed  the  princes  of  ithetr  determinatioti  not  to 
admit  the  soldiers ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lostin  unpaving'  the  streets, 
cutting  down  trees  to.  form  barricades,  and  otherwise  placing  Brussels  in 
the  best  state  of  defence  in  their  power.  Desirousthat  no  blood  should 
be  spilt,  and  an::ious  to  bring  this  emeute  to  a  favorable  issue,  the  prince 
of  Orange  rode  into  the  cityj  but  no  cordial  greeting  welcomed  him,  and 
it  was  with  some  ditGculty  that  ho  reached  the  palace,  where  he.remained 
until  the  deputation  returned  from  the  Hague  with  the  king's  answer. 
'  Meantime  the  revolt  had  spread  throughout  the  Belgic  provinces,  and 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  at  Liege,  Namur,  and  other  towns,  showed  that 
the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  to  he  easily  repressed.  Fmra  among  the 
citizens  of  Brussels  was  formed  an  executive  government,  under  the  title 
of  the  committee  of  pnbUc  safely ;  but  their  councils  were  thought  too  mod- 
erate by  the  turbulent  multitude,  who  refused  to  submit  to  their' authority. 
On  this  being  communicated  to  the  king.  Prince  Frederic,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Dutch  army,  received  his  majesty's  orders  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  enforcing  obedience,  on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  if  the  people  laid  down  their  arms  and  retulned  peaceably  to 
their  allegiance,  a  general  pardon  would  be  granted,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  A  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  was  resolved  on,  and  a  scone  resembling  that  of  the  re- 
volution in  Paris  followed ;  the  fighting,  like  that,  continued  for  three 
days.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  quitted  Brussels,  and 
ihe  provisional  government  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  Up  to  this  period  tne  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  revolution;  but  they  now  admitted  a  body  of  Belgic  .soldiers 
into  the  town,  and,  uniting  witli  them,  compelled  the  Dutch  troops  to  take 
shelter  within  the  citadel,  which,  after  some  smart  cannonading  that  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  houses,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of;  the  Belgian  auxiliaries  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  It  was  now  fully  evi- 
dent that  the  king  of  Holland  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  or  rather  to  re- 
gain, the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  provinces;  and  as  Ihe  four  great 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  had  been  the'  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  union,  envoys  from  the  three  foreign  courts  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  should 
be  separated.  The  council  of  Brussels  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  they  offered  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  The  prince,  however,  declined 
the  offer,  and  they  then  fixed  on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  become  king  of  the  Belgians,  mi  was 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1^  the  titie  of  Leopold  (he  First. 

The  ambassadors  who  bad  met  in  London  to  settle  the  terms  of  separ- 
ation, agi"eed  that,  while  the  negotiations  were  pending,  all  hostilities 
should  cease  between  the  Belgians  and  Dutch,  and  (hat  the  troops  of  botb 
patties  should  retire  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries,  ac- 
cording to  thejr  former  boundaries.  But  this  arrangement  was  opposed 
by  the  king  of  Holland,  because  it  would  compel  him  to  surrender  the  eii- 
adol  ot  Antwerp  and  also  some  forts  on  the  Scheldt.    Austria,  Russia  and 
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Prussia  declined  fo  interfere  in  the  matter  ;  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
forseeing  that  no  final  settlement  could  be  effected  while  the  Dutch  held 
these  important  places,  took  a  decided  part  in  insisting  on  their  immediate 
evacuation.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
and  its  garrison  of  five  tUou^and  men  was  commanded  by  General  Chasse 
an  intrepid  and  Ekilful  veteran.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  while  a  French  army  uf  sixty  thousand  men,  under 
Marshal  Gerard,  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp ;  but  before  the  siege 
commenced,  the  two  generals  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  town 
should  not  be  injured  by  either  party,  aitd  that  the  inhabitants  should  take 
no  part  in  the  contest.  As  far  as  possible  this  arrangement  was  obserAed, 
but  during  ten  days  of  almost  incessant  cannonading,  the  loss  of  life  on 
each  side  was  great,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  battered  to  pieces.  At 
length  the  old  general  offered  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
men  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Holland  ;  this,  however.  Marshal  Ge- 
rard  refused,  unless  two  of  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  gi?en  up ;  but 
as  they  were  not  under  the  command  of  General  Chasse,  and  the  king  re- 
fused to  sanction  their  surrender,  the  brave  defender  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  surviving  remnant  of  the  garrison,  were  marched  into  Franee  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  There  were  still  some  minor  points  of  dispute  left  im- 
touched,  particularly  the  appropriation  of  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg ;  but  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture that  occurred.  The  direct  interferenceof  England  and  France  had 
terminated  as  must  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention respecting  the  possession  of  the  two  provinces  just  mentioned,  ii 
was  eventually  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  the  British  government, 
that  they  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  king  of  Hol- 
land retaining  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  grand  duke. 

King  William  L  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and. wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  cares  of  public  life,  in  1840  abdicated,  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  8tli  of 
October.  No  man  can  be  more  generally  esteemed  by  his  subjects  than 
the  new  sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  esteem ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  William  IL  of  Holland,  and  Leopold  1.  of  Belgium- 
are  both  well  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries and  the  well-being  of^  those  over  whdm  they  have  been  destined  to 
sway  the  regal  sceptre.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1843,  the  ex-king  ot 
Holland  died,  suddenly,  at  Berlin,  having  been  seized  with  apoplexy. 


THE    HISTORY   OF 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND  NORWAY 

SWEDEN. 
Thb  early  history  of  Sweden  is  no  less  involved  in  fables  than  that  of 
most  other  nations ;  but  as  it  is  famous  for  being  the  native  country  of  the 
lierce  and  warlike  Goths,  whose  emigrations  eflected  the  moat  singular 
and  rapid  revolutions  on  the  European  continent  that  history  records,  we 
hall  in  the  iiist  place  consider  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  those 
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rugged  coaata  and  mountainous  regions,  whence  issued  the  bold  and  bar- 
barous Northmen,  whose  devastations  and  cruelties  rendered  them  terri- 
ble  as  the  invaders  of  mure  peaceful  and  sunuier  lands- 

The  ancient  name  of  the  region  now  comprehending  the  three  northern 
kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  Scandinavia;  but  the  in* 
habitaiiia'  were  at  that  time  known  to  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe 
only  by  vague  rumours.  About  j,.  d.  350,  commence  the  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  Odin,  or  Woden.  Till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  Scandi- 
navia was  little  known  ^  but  the  bold  expeditions  of  the  natives  into  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christinuity 
among  them,  about  the  year  1000,  shed  light  op  this  region.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Swedes  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Goths  till  the  twelfth 
century ;  but  in  1139  both  nations,  with  their  several  dependencies,  were 
united  under  Suercher,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths^  who  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Swedes  and  Ooths.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  nations,  that 
the  Swedish  and  Gothic  princes  should  hold  the  sovereignty  alternately ; 
but  this  occasioned  many  bloody  intestine  wars. 

'  Magnus  Smeek  added  Schonen  and  tlie  adjacent  territories  to  the  king- 
dom; but  at  length,  by  his  mal-ad  ministration^  he  deprived  both  himself 
and  his  family  of  the  throne  j  for  after  Albert,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  his 
sister's  son,  had  been  elected  king,  Margaret,  who  was  heiress  to  the 
crowna  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  compelled  him  fo  give  up  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden  to  .her;  and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in  the  year  1397,  the  same 
princess  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  bead.  This  union 
excited  in  the  Swedes  the  greatest  indignation;  and  in  1446,  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  elected  a  separate  king,  Karl  Knutsen,  or  Charles,  the 
son  of  Canute,  and  formally  renounced  the  imion.  After  the  death  oJ 
Charles,  several  of  the  family  of  Charles  reigned  in  succession,  with  the 
title  of  presidents,  though  with  regal  authority,  until,  in  1620,  Christian 
11.  of  Denmark,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sweden.  But  his  tyranny 
disgusted  the  people.  Even  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  not- 
withstanding his  promises  of  amnesty,  hp  ordered  ninety-four  Swedish 
noblemen  to  be  beheaded  in  the  markei-piace  of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 
trated similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  provmces.  At  length,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  named  Gustavus  Ericksonvon  Vasa,  they 
shook  off  the  Danish  yoke.  The  brave  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  rendered 
himself  extremely  popular  by  the  conduct  and  intrepidity  he  showed  in 
rescuing  Sweden  from  tlie  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  elected  king,  and 
not  only  became  a  founder  of  a  line  of  monarchs  of  his  family,  but  ad* 
vanceU  the  royal  authority  to  a  very  great  height. 

The  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  elective ;  but  the  Swedes  had 
been  deprived  of  this  right  under  the  Danish  kings:  according  to  thejaws 
of  Sweden,  the  royal  authority  was  so  limited  that  the  king  could  neither 
make  war  nor  peace,  levy  money  nor  troops,  without  the  consent  of  the 
stales ;  he  could  neither  erect  a  fortress,  introduce  foreign  troops,  nor 
put  any  strong  place  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  The  revenue  of  the 
crown  then  solely  arose  from  some  inconsiderable  domains  about  Upsal, 
a  small  poll-tax  on  the  peasants,  and  from  fines  and  forfeitures  which  fel! 
to  the  crown  in  criminal  proceedings.  The  government  of  castles,  fiefs, 
or  manors,  which  were  at  first  granted  by  the  crown  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  at  most  for  life,  were  insensibly  changed  into  hereditary  posses- 
sions, which  the  nobility  held  by  force,  without,  paying  the  rents  that  had 
been  reserved  out  of  them.  This  was  done  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  possessed  such  estates,  on  pretence  that  the  lands  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties;  and  by  these  encroachments  the 
royal  revenue  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kingcoujd  scarcely  mainlain  more 
than  five  hundred  horse.  He  was  considered  only  as  a  kind  of  captain- 
general  during  a  war,  and  as  president  of  the  senate  in  time  of  peace 
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The  prelates  and  nobility  fortified  their  castles,  and  rendered  thera  tne 
seats  of  so  many  independent  states ;  and  arming  their  vassals,  freqiienliy 
made  war  on  each  other,  and  sometimes  on  their  sovereign ;  they  neither 
sought  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's  courts,  when  they  thonght 
themselves  injurpd:  but  proceeded  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  their  own 
cause.  The  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  under  the  like  form 
of  government;  oothwere  elective,  and  had  theirrespective  senates,  with- 
out whose  concurrence  or  that  of  the  states  assembled  in  their  diet,  tlie 
king  could  transact  nothing  of  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Gusiavus  Vasa,  who  found  the  kingdom  in  this  aitiia 
tion;  the  states,  to  express  their  ardent  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  passed 
a  solemn  decree,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  approve  whatso- 
ever that  patriot  should  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity, against  any  pretender  set  up  in  opposition  to  hira.  They,  in 
particular,  impowered  him  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  resolved  that  his 
enemies  should  be  accounted  Ihe  enemies  of  the  nation.  This  happened 
at  the  lime  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Swe- 
den :  and  the  Komish  clergy,  Gustavus'  greatest  enemies,  being  in  pos- 
session of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  also  hold- 
ing many  royal  castles  and  domains,  the  new  king,  in  order  to  resume 
these  possessions,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed,  by  which  il  was  ordained,  that  the  bishops  snould  immediately 
surrender  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  disband  their  troops ;  that  their 
pretended  rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  estates,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  crown,  should  be  abrogated  :  that  all  the  superfluous  plate  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  pubUc  debts ;  thai 
all  the  grants  of  estates  to  the  clergy,  since  the  year  1445,  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  lands  re-uniled  to  the  crown  i  that  two-thirds  of  the  tithes, 
generally  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  sequestered,  for 
maintaining  the  army  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hospitals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal.  Vasa  having  thus 
obtained  a  constitutional  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  marched 
through  great  part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  to 
see  the  act  put  into  execution,  attended  by  Olaus  Petri,  and  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors,  whom  he  ordered  to  preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.  Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  the  titles  and  grants  by 
which  the  clergy  held  their  lands  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  either  re- 
united them  to  Ihe  crown,  or  restored  them  to  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
proprietors;  by  which  means  he  recovered  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  above  two-thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  seized  upon  near  thirteen 
thousand  considerable  farms.  He  also  caused  the  superfluous  church 
plate.tobe  melted  down  and  carried  into  the  public  treasury.  This,  in- 
deed, occasioned  some  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  but  they  were 
easily  quelled.  Having  now  succeeded  so  happily  in  suppressing  ;his 
greatest  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  the  erowa 
lands,  which  they  had  kept  as  their  own,  to  resign  their  fiefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  were  originally  due  to  the  crown.  Upon  this  they  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  annually  a  cer 
tain  sum  for  all  their  fiefs  and  manors.  The  crown  was  next  rendered 
hereditary  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  prince  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
states,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  to  the  pre- 
sent century.  Gustavus  Vasa  died  in  165Q ;  but  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom among  his  children,  the  ma!-ad ministration  of  his  son  John, .together 
with  the  propensity  of  Erick,  John's  brother,  and.of  Sigismund,  king  of 
Poland,  the  son  of  John,  to  popery,  threw  the  kingdom  into  great  disorder, 
which  it  required  all  the  energy  and  prudence  of  Charles  IX.  and  his  son 
Gustavus  Adoiphus,  to  suppress. 
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Under  the  alter  prince,  who  began  his  reign  in  1611,  the  impoitance 
of  Sweden  tose  to  its  greatest  height:  his  armies  supported  the  proCes- 
!ant  interest  in  Europe,  whilst  his  d'omestie  policy  established  good  Order 
111  his  kingdom.  He  reduced  thegreatest  part  of  Livonia,  and  penetrated 
.  so  far  into  Germany  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  emperor;  but  in  the 
year  1G3A  he  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
victory.  This  prince  was  one  of  those  rare  mortalsthat  join  to  the  abili- 
ties of  a  great  warrior  and  statesman  the  virtues  that  reHne  and  exalt 
humanity.  In  his  life  and  death  he  gained  the  noblest  reward  that  worth 
like  his  could  crave.  His  daughter,  Christina  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1633,  when  only  six  years  of  age.  She  wrested  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark the  territories  of  Jemptland  and  Harjedalen,  with  the  islands  of 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  in  1648  added  Upper  Pomerania,  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  and  Wismar,  to  the  Swedish  dominions.  She  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  learning  and  capacity,  than  for  her  singularities  of  conduct. 
In  the  year  1654,  that  princess  soleiftnly  resigned  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  was  very  instrumental  in  advancing  to  the  throne  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  son  of  John  Casimir,  prince 
palatine  of  the  Rhme,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  her  subjects  had  wished  her  to  have  made 
her  husband.  Charles,  who  coveted  a  crown  rather  than  a  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  in  I65g  added  Schonen,  Halland,  and  other  places  to  the  Swe- 
dish dominions.  His  son  Charles  XI.  re-assumed  a,ll  the  alienated  crown 
lands,  and  rendered  himself  aji  absolute  monarch, 

Charles  XI.  dying  in  1697,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sOn  Charles  XII., 
who  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  appointed ;  but  the 
uncommon  talents  of  this  young  prince  soon  procured  for  him  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  through  his  m'ediation  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded, 
before  he  Had  completed  his  16th  year.  .  In  the  year  1700,  the  Poles, 
Danes,  and  Hussians,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  youth,  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  dominions  of  which  their  anceslors  had  been  deprived 
The  English  and  Dutch  sent  a  l^eet  into  the  Baltic  to  his  assistance,  and 
compelled  the  Danes  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  This  young  prince 
then  marched  against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the  beginnmg  of 
the  war  he  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement,  with  numbers  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of,  his  enemies,  though  he  had  well- disciplined  veteran 
troops  of  Saxons  to  contend  with,  as  wel!  as  Russians  and  Poles. 

In  the  year  1708,  the  glory, of  Sweden  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height. 
Us  king  then  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  might  have  dictated  to  ail 
its.  powers ;  but  the  superior  address  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
abilities  as  a  statesman  and  negotiator  were  equal  to  those  which  he 
■  possessed  as  a  genera!,  caused  the  force  of  Sweden  to  be  directed  against 
the  Russians,  which  might  otherwise  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war 
then  waging  against  France.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  improving  by  his 
lormer,  miscarriages,  at: length  formed  his  troops  to  conquest:  Charles 
was  .defeated  at  Pultowa,  in  June,  1709 ;  his  whole  army,  consisting  of 
30,000  men,  entirely  cat  off,  or  made  prisoners,  except  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horse,  with  whom  the  king  escaped  to  Bender,  in  Turkey.  He  there 
gave  signal  proofs  of  desperate  intrepidity,  as  incapable  of  fear  as  void 
of  discretion,  having  with  a  handful  of  men  performed  prodigies  of  peT- 
sonal  valour  against  the  Whole  force  of  the  Turks  ;  but  he  was  at  length 
made  prisoner.  ' 

The  numerous  enemies  of  Sweden  availed  themselves  of  this  reverso 
of  fortune.  .  Frederic  IV.,  then  king  of  Denmark,  declared  war,  but 
couldi'not  obtain  the  object  for  which  he  contended.  Augustus,  the  de- 
posed king  of  Poland,  was  more  successful.  The  Russians  overran  the 
most  valiiable  tenitortea  held  by  the  Swedes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  tb^ 
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Baltic,  whilst  those  in  Germany  wer3  divided  among  the  cimfederates ; 
Swedish  Pomcrania  was  amiexed  to  Prussia,  and  Bremen  and  Verden 
iell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  whose  king  disposed  of  them  lo  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  George  the  First  of  England.  Thus 
were  the  ar.eesgionsaf  territory,  which  Imd  been  made  by  the  princes  oi 
the  house  of  Vasa,  severed  from  that  kingdom.  A  peace  being  ratified 
in  1714,  Charles  regained  his  liberty ;  but  his  passion  for  war  hurrying 
Itim  into  fresh  broils,  he  met  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  oi 
Frederics  hall,  when  he  had  invaded  Norway,  in  1718. 

Two  more  extraordinary  characters  never  appeared  on  the  stage  ol 
human  life  at  one  lime,  than  Peter  the  Great  of  iiussia,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  anon; 
of  the  latterit  may  be  safety  asserted,  thiit  no  dangers,  however  sudden 
or  imminent,  ever  occasioned  in  him  the  least  dismay,  even  when  they 
have  shaken  the  constancy  of  the  firmest  among  his  followers ;  be  seems, 
in  short,  to  have  been  a  man  divested  of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear :  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  endured  co)d  and  hunger  shew 
him  to  have  l>een  d  prodigy  of  strength  as  well  as  of  courage.  His  rapid 
successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  able  general ;  biit  although  his  successes 
astonished  all  Europe,  yet  in  their  consequences  they  were  fatal  to  the 
jiingdom  which  he  governed.  A  strong  resentment  against  the  unpro- 
voked attacks  upon  him,  led  him  (o  meditate  enterprises  against  his  ene- 
mies, extravagant  and  impracticable  in  their  nature ;  and  the  cool  and 
undismayed  perseverance  of  liis  great  adversary,  the  czar  Peter,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  id-directed  ardour.  ' 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleanor  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  free  election  of  the  states;  but  first  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  arbitrary  power ;  and  in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred  the 
government  to  her  husband  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Casael. 
Frederic  having  no  issue,  the  states,  in  1713,  nominated  Adolphtis  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Holstein  and  bishop  of  Lubec,  his  successor,  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes.  Adolphus,  pn  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1751, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  married  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to 
the  king  <if  Prussia,  who  lived  to  the  year  1782,  The  new  form  of 
government  established  at  this  juncture,  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  all 
tending  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish 
sovereign  the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  absolutely  and  solely  in  the 
states  of  the  realm  assembled  in  diet,  which,  whether  convened  by  ^e 
king  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once  in  three  years,  and  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  their  own  consent.  During  the  recess,  of  the  diet,  the 
executive  power  resided  in  the  king  and  senate;  but,  as  the  king  was  bound 
in  all  affairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  tlie  majority,  and  as  he  possessed 
only  two  votes,  and  the  casting  voice  in  case  of  equal  suffrages,  he  was 
almost  entirely  subordinate  to  that  body,  and  could  be  considered  in  no 
higher  view  than  as  its  president.  At  the  same  lime,  the  senate  itself 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  states ;  as  its  members,  though  nominally 
appointed  for  life,  yet  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the 
statesi  being  amenable  to  that  assembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed  from 
.  their  office  in  case  of  real  or  pretended  malversation.  Thus  the  supreme 
acthority  resided  in  a  tiimultuous  assembly,  composed  of  the  four  orders. 
Although  all  the  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  uf 
the  senate  issued  in  his  name,  yet  in  neither  case  did  he  possess  a  nega- 
tive ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  attempting  to  exercise 
that  power,  it  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  1756,  that  "in  all  affairs,  without 
exception,  which  had  hitherto  required  the  sign-manual,*  his  majesty's 
name  might  he  alfixed  by  a  stamp,  whenever  he  shmild  have  declined  bin 
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Bigiialure  at  the  first  or  second  request  of  the  senate  "  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  king  was  on]y  an  ostensible  instrument  in  the  hands  of.  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  at  that  time  'divided  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  superior  influence  in  the  diet.  Fully  do- 
termined  to  wrest  from  the  senate  their  assumed  power,  and  to  recover 
that  participation  of  authority  which  the  constitution  liad  assigned  to  the 
crown,  the  liing  proceeded  to  a  measure  both  bold  and  decisive.  On  the 
13ih  of  December,  1768,  he  signed  a  declaration,  by  which  he  formally 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  and,  by  giving  public  notice  throughoul 
his  dominions  of  this  step,  &t  once  suspended  all  functions  of  governmei^t. 
The  senate  felt  their  authority  insufficient  to  counteract  such  a  measure, 
for  their  orders  were  disputed  by  all  the  colleges  of  state,  who  had  ceased 
to  transacttho  business  of  their  severri  departments.  The  magislratea  ot 
Stockholm,  agreeably  with  the  form  of  government,  were  [Proceeding  to 
convoke  the  order  of  "bui^hers,"  which  compelled  the  senate  to  consent 
to  the  desired  assembly  of  the  diet ;  and  the  king's  concurrence  was  re- 
quested to  conBrm  the  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  which  being  given, 
he  re&umed  the  reins  of  government.  At  the  meetin?  of  the  diet,  whieh 
took  place  on  the,I9th  of  April,  1769,  though  it  coincided  in  some  particu- 
lars with  the  king's  views,  yet  was  far  from  effecting  everything  which 
he  aimed  at. 

Adolphus  Frederic  died  February  12th,  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gustavus  III.,  his  eldest  son,  [hen  twenty -five  years  of  age.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  young  prince  to  the  throne,  with  the  prepossession  of  the  peo- 
ole  strong;ly  in  his  favour,  was  a  favourable  period  for  extending  the  pow- 
cr  of  the  crown  by  the  reduction  of  that  of  the  senate.  An  aristocracy 
naturally  and  rapidly  degenerates  into  despotism;  the  yoke  of  which  is 
rendered  more  intolerable  to  a  people  in  proportion  as  Che  oppressions  of  a 
number  of  tyrants  are  more  grievous  than  those  of  a  single  one.  The  new 
king  found  his  people  divided  into  two  great  political  parlies,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "hats"  and  "caps;"  the  former  espoused  t^e  interest  of 
the  court,  the  latter  the  country  or  patriStLC  party.  The  most  masterly 
strokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  were  used 
by  this  monarch  to  circumvent  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the.  senate. 
The  people  were  grievously  oppressed ;  for  besides  the  rigorous  exac- 
tions made  on  the  common  people  by  their  rulers,  they  suffered  every 
calamity  which  a  year  of  great  scarcity  necessarily  occasions.  The  army 
was  devoted  to  his  interest;  and  his  two  brothers.  Prince  Charles  and 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  each  commanded  a  body  of  troops.  The  next 
year,  while  the  king  was  amusing  the  senat*!  at  Stockholm  with  thewarm- 
esC  professions  of  disinterestedness,  and  nis  wishes  to  be  thought  only 
the  first  citizen  of  a  free  country,  an  insurrection  of  the  military  happened 
at  phristianstadt,  in  the-  provinceof  Scano;  which,  was  set  on  foot  by 
one  Hellichius,  who  commanded  there.  The  plea  made  use  of  to  justify  ' 
it  was,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  governing  powers.  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  purposely  in  those  parts,  made  this  a  pretence  to  as- 
semble the  (roopa  under  nis  command,  while  the  king,  his  brother, 
who  was  at  Ostrogothia,  put  himself  at  the  same  time  at  the  bead 
of  the  troops  there.  The  senate  was  much  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedinp,  while  the  king,  with  the  most  consummate  dissimulation,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  the  insurgents,  and  his  zeal  to  suppress 
them;  at  the  same  lime,  by  stationing  the  military  force  in  Stockholm  so 
as  to  surround  the  senate- house,  he  effectually  controlled  the  deliberationn 
carried  on  there.  In  this  exigency  the  senate  found  themselves  lotallj 
abandoned  by  the  soldiery,  while  the  king,  being  thus  supported,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  a  great  and  almost  unparalleled  revolution,  and  to 
deprive  an  extensive  nation  of  its  liberties  in  a  single  morning,  withoul 
Moodshed.  without  noise,  without  tumult,  and  wiihoui  opposition  ;  while 
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tlie  people  flocked  together  with  as  much  indifference  and  tranquility  as 
if  it  had  been  merely  some  holiday  sport. 

It  is  said  that  only  five  perions  in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  with  the 
ies'-gn.  Very  few  were  imprisoned,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time ;  nor 
di'l  iny  one  experience,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  royal 
Divour  on  account  of  their  opposition.  Tlie  senate  took  a  new  oath  of 
aLegiance  to  the  prince,  and  tranquility  was  restored  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Six  years  after  this  revolution  took  place  the  king  convened  the 
jeiiate ;  but  finding  the  house  of  nobles  very  much  disposed  lo  oppose  the 
views  of  royalty,  he  suddenly  dissolved  that  assembly.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1792,  the  king  being  at  a  masked  ball,  an  assassin,  named  Anker- 
stroem,  discharged  a  pistol  behind  him,  the  contents  of  which  lodged  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  back-bone,  with  which  wound  the  king  languished 
until  the  29tn,  and  then  expired.  The  day  after  he  received  it,  he  sanc- 
tioned' an  edict,  by  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  ap. 
pointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  his  only  son,  then  a  minor, 
being  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  suc- 
ceeded (o  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Gustavus  IV. 

He  accordingly  assumed  the  government,  under  the  guardianship  of 
ihe  duke  of  Sudermania.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority than  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with  France.  He  next 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  Russia ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  latter  overran  Finland,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm. As  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  England,  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus ; 
but  that  general  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  king,  soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fougbl  with. great 
courage,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians,  especially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden.were  wasted  by  Gus- 
tavus in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes 
grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  condiict  threatened  the  ruin  of  theii 
country  j  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermaniei,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(a.  d.  1809} ;  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Aagustenburg  (who  edop^pd 
the  name  ofCharles  Augustus)  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crow- 
prince  and  successor.  The  n^w  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
from  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  Of  Sweden.  The  crown-prince,  however,  dying  sud 
denly.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810 ;  and  having  accepted  the 
honour,  and  been  adopted  by  the'king  under  the  nameof  Chnrtes  John,  he 
aoonafier  arrived  in  Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.  in  1818. 

Sweden  now  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  the  increasing  encroachments  of  France,  produced  a  change 
of  policy  in  1812,  aud  she  joined  Ihe  allies  against  Napoleon.  By  the 
peace  with  Denmark,  concluded  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sweden  received 
Ntfrway  as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible,  and  inalienable  kingdom,  in 
return  for  her  possessions  in  PomCrania  and  the  island  of  Bugen. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  double  kingdom  has  com 
bined,  under  one  king  and  two  very  different  constitutions,  two  proud  and 
free-Bpirited  nations,  each  jealous  of  it^  peculiar  privileges.  The  politi- 
cal condition  of  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forma  a  permanent  partition  be- 
tween them;  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  perpetually  watching  over  its 
ancient  privileges ;  here,  the  democracy  struggles  to  defend  its  new-born 
rights.  In  both  kingdoms  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold  a  higher 
rank  than  in  most  European  slates.  In  Norway  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  only  conditional.     These  circum 
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Stances  seem  to  seiparate  tho  Scandiiiavtan  peninsula  from  the  European 
system  of  politics,  with  which,  however,  it  is  closely  connected.  To  the 
discrepancy  ordotnestin  and. foreign  relations  isaddbd  an  incessant  striig' 
gle  with  the  climate  and  soil,  with  obstructions  in  trade,  depreciated 
paper  money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt.  Charles  XIV,  is  a  sovereign 
suited  to  the,  coun'try  and  the  age.  Looking  steildily  to  the  future,  he 
meets  present  difficulties  with -firmnessand  wisdom.  He  possesses  the 
affections  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  .army;  and 
has  imbued  his  successor  With'  his  own  principles.  'The  crown-prince, 
Oscar,  hves  and  thinks,  as  a  Swede.  He  met.  with  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion, at  Verona,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  in  1823,  where  the  visits  of 
the  two  emperors  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that. his  succession  to  the 
throne  was  guaraiiteed  by  Rii>!sja.  Soon  afterwards,  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  with  Josepha  Maximiliana,  daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
duke  of  Lenchienbefg  (whose  wife  Was  AUgiisfa  Amelia,  princess  of  Ba- 
vari;j),  took  place  at  Stockholm,  June  18,1823. 

Some  iniriguesand  conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
Vasa  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but  the  estates  took  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  king  and  the  crown-prince  (he  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity.  The 
king  and  the  Swedish  estates,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  determined  to  transfer  to  it  all  its  properly  re- 
maining in  the  kingdom,  and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  the  payment  of 
a  cerlam  sum,  mutually  agreed  upon'tiy  the  two  parlies,  which  was  done 
m.  1324.  The  personal  character  and  constitutional  principles  of  the  king 
have  secured  him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  He  often  visits 
the  remote  provinces  of  his. two  kingdoms,  reheving  distress  wherever  he 
finds  it,  usually  from  his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  important  measures 
without  being  assured  of  the  concurrence. of  the  estates,  which  meet 
every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority'  of  the  nation. 

The  nobility  of  Sweden  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — the  lords, 
including  counts  and  barons ;  the  knights,.or  those  whose  ancestors  have 
held  the  .place  of  royal  councillors ;  and  the  simple  noblemen.  The 
clergy  are  represented  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  ^nd  the  citizens  and 
peasant?,  the  latter  comprising  ,only  (he  free  peasants  ,of  the  erowh,  by 
dej.  Jties.  .  The  sovereign  disposes  of  the  higher  civil  and  military  offices, 
CT<\a  which  foreigners  are  excluded  by  law.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
states,  the  king  cannot  enact  new  laws  or  abolish  old  ones  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution requires  the  king  to  assemble  the  states  once  in  five  years.  The 
legislative  power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  "  storthing,"  which  meets 
every  three  years,  A  viceroy,  or  governor-general,  resides  at  Christiana. 
The  fevenue  and  troops  of  the  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct ;  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Norway  are  only  in  part  occupied  by  Sweden.  For  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes,  ttie  consent  of  the.  states  is  necessary;  and  all  the  troops 
and  officers  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  as 
well  as,  to.  the  king.  The  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  wariand 
peace,  'to  regulate  the  judiciary,  and  to  conduct  the  genoral  adminis- 
Iraiion. without  restraint;  The  sue  cession  to  the  thtone  is  hereditary  ■  in 
the  male  liiie,  according  to  the  law  of  primbgetliture ;  on  the  exlinclion 
of  the  male  line  the  states  have  full  power  to  elect  a  king.  Before  his 
coronation,  the  king  is  required  to  take  the  inaugural  oaths,  and  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement  to  maintain  inviolate  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
religion.  A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  religion  loses  his  civil 
rights. 

DENMARK. 
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their  orieiti  fi'om  them,  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Ohersonesna 
Ciiribrica  of  the  Romans.  They  first  struck  terror  into  the  Romans  bj 
their  incursion,  with  the  Teutonea,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul.  After 
tbia,  led  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Gotha  broke  into  Scandinavia,  and 
appoiuled  chiefs  from  their  own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  But  the  early  hietory  ofihis  country  is  involved  in  fable,  and 
presents  nothing  that  is  interesting  to  a  stranger.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Deiimarlc  was 
divided  into  matiy  small  states,  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist 
ence  by  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every,  sea,  and  along  every 
coast,  wherever  they  came. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours 
by  their  piratical  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Flanders,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Germany ;  which  desultory  warfirfe  was  maintahied  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  at  length  their  rude  and  savage  manners  being 
somewhat  meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  their  native  soil,  in- 
stead of  adventurers  at  sea.  Other  causes  likewise^  concurred  to  put  an 
end  to  these  outrages ;  that  redundant  population,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  pouring  forth  such  swarins  of  plunderers,  no  longer  continued; 
many  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  those  invasions ;'  conquests  had  been 
made,  and  emigrants  had  settled  on  the  acquired  I'erritpries  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  ceniury,  served  like- 
wise to  abate  their  ferocity,  while  the  increased  strength  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  the  force  they  had  acquired  at  se%  became  loo  for- 
midable to  contend  with. 

Canute,  or  Knute,  commonly  called  the  Great,  who  died  in  England,  in 
the  year  1036,  advanced  the  dighity  of  this  kingdom  toils  highest  pitch ; 
but  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  were  \itile  distinguished  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  when  Margaret  obtiiiued  the 
regal  power  on  the  deatii  of  her  son  OlauS,  or  OrlaflH,  who  had  united 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  that  of  Denmark,  In  the  year  1388  (three 
years  after  her  accession),  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  she  was  enabled  to  urge  her  pretensions  to  that  crown ; 
of  which  she  obtained  possession  by  the  consent  of  the  states,  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at  Calmar,  in  the 
year  1397,  at  which  time  a  confederated  constitution  was  formed  of  the 
greatest  consequencev to  the  northern  states^  and  called  "the  union  ol 
Calmar."  This  ffise  and  heroic  princess,  to  whom  historians  have  given 
the  distinguishing  appellation  a(  "the  Semiramisof  the  north,"  reigned 
ovet  Denmark  and  Norway  Iweuty-six,  and  over  Sweden  sixieen  years. 
After  thisa  century  elapsed  without  anything  highly  important  occurring 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Christian  t.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  I4'18,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modem  times,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Oldenburg  have  received  their  rulers.  He  connected  Norway,  Sles- 
wick,  and  Holstein  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered  by 
his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  the  head  of  a  royal  council 
than  a  sovereign  king.  In  the  year  1523,  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  was 
raised  to  the  t^irone  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  had  deposed  their 
king  Christian  II.  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  whose  reign  the  crown 
of  Sweden  had  been  dismembered  from  that  of  Denmark,  and  placed  on 
the  patriotic  brow  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Frederic  I.  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  the  tenets  of  that  reformer  spread  with  great  rapidity 
thrbugh  the  kingdom. 

The  event  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  kingdom  since 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  is  the  unprecedented  revolution  which  look  place 
in  the  seventeenth  cenii.ry,  and  which  merits  particular  notice  here- 
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Denmark  was  then  governed  by  a  king  chosen  by  a  delegation  from  people 
or  a'A  f  ai)ka,  assembled  in  a  dl«t,  who  in  their  choice  paid  ii  due  regard  to 
the  faraijy  oftliepfecedLng  prince;  and  if  they  found  oneofhislinepr<^perly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  station,  they  thought  it  just 
to  prefer  him  before  any  other,  and  the  eldest  son  before  a  younger,  if  hia 
inerita  warranted  the  adoption ;  but  if  those  of  the  royal  family  were 
either  delicienl  in  abilities,  or  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  by  theii 
vices,  they  chose  some  other  person,,  and  sometimes' raised  a  private  man 
to  that  dignity.  To  the  king  thus  elected,  and  a  senate  consisting  of  the 
principal  nobility,  (he  executive  powers  of  the  government  were  entrusted. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  w^  the  fre- 
qnent  meetings  of  the  states,  in  order  to  regulate  everything  relaling  to 
the  government.  In  these  meetings  new  laws  were  enacted,  and  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  peace  or  war,  the  disposa!  of  great  offices,  and  contracts 
of  marriage  for  the  royat  family,  were  debated.  The  imposing  of  taxes 
was  merely  accidental,  no  money  being  levie.d  on  the  people,  except  to 
maintain  what  was  esteemed  a  necessary  war,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
aeiiiof  the  nation,  or  now  and  then  by  way  of  free  gift,to  add  to  a 
daughter's  port  ion.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  consisted  only  in  the 
rents  of  lands  and  demesnes,  in  hia  herds  of  cattle,  his  forests,  services  of 
tenants  In  cultivating  his  ground  &c.,  for  customs  on  merchahditie  were 
not  then  known  in  that  part  of  the  world ;.  so  that  he  lived  like  a  modern 
tiobleman,  upon  the  revenues  of  his  estate.  But  in  the  year  1660,  the 
tiiree  states,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonaltVi  being  as- 
sembled in  a  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  means  for  discharging  the 
debts  incurred  by  a  war  with  Charles  X.,  king-.of  Sweden,  the  nobility 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  whole  burden, on  the  comfnons ;  while  the  latter, 
who  had  defended  their  country,  and  particularly  their  cupital,  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  insisted  that  the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  all  the  lands,  should 
at  least  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  since  they  had  suffered  less  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  done  less  to  prevent  its  progress.  At  this  the  no- 
bility were  enraged,  and  many  bitter  replies  passed  on  both  sides.  At 
length  a  principal  senator  standing  up,  told  the  president  of  the  city,  that 
the  commons  neither  understood  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  nor  coil' 
eidered  that  they  themselves  were  not  better  than  slaves.  The  word 
slaves  was  followed  by  a  loud  murmur  from  the  clergy  and  burghers , 
when  Nanson,  the  president  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  and  speaker  of  the 
holise  of  commons,  observing  the  general  indignation  it  occasioned,  in- 
stantly arose,  and  swearing  that  the  commons  were  not  slaves,  which  the 
nobility  should  find  to  their  cost,  walked  out,  and  was  followed  by  the 
clergy  and  burghers,  who  proceeding  to  (he  brewers'-hali,  in  the  city,  de- 
bated there  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  humbling  the  arrogance  of  the 
nobility.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark hereditary  was  started  by  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  but  nothing  like 
investing  the  king  with  absolute  power  was  at  that  time  thought  of, 
alihougli  it  was  soon  after  adopted^  The  assembly  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  plan  of  hereditary  succession  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Frederic  III.,  who  then  possessed  the  crown  of  Denmark,  has  been  rep- 
resented as  aprince  naturally  supine  and  unambitious,  of  engaging  man- 
ners and  a  benevolent  heart,  yet  his  habits  of  life  were  as  little  likely  lo 
render  him  highly  popular  as  generally  odious ;  but  what  the  common 
course  of  events  would  not  have  brought  about,  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  effected.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  having  broken  the  treatyihe 
entered  into  at  Roskild,  in  the  year  1659,  and  invaded  Denmark,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  subduing  both  that  kingdom  and  Norway,  to  annex 
them  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  Frederic  beheld  the  impending  storm  with 
the  firmness  of  a  king ;  he  renounced  his  beloved  ease,  led  on  his  troops 
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in  person,  and,  by  his  activity,  conduct,  and  bravery,  delivered  his  capi 
la),  repelled  ihe  invaders,  and  Forced  them  disgracefully  to  evairunte  his 
territories.  These  achievements  deservedly  endeared  him  to  ti'c  people, 
and  before  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude  had  subsided,  the  dia sen ^ions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  broke  forth.  Had  the  smallest  spark 
of  ambition  existed  in  the  king's  breast,  such  an  event  would  have  kindled 
in  into  aflame  ;  but  this  prince  is  represented,  by  some  historians  who 
have*  related  this  memorable  revoluibn,  as  having  relapsed  into  his  former 
habils  of  inactivity,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  two  principal  men  in  his 
court  brought  about  an  event  which  he  himself  shewed  no  solicitude  to 
procure.  , 

,  The  commons  and  clergy  the  next  morning  repaired  in  great  order  to 
the  council -ho  use,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled ;  and  there  tiie  pre- 
sident Naoson,  in  a  short  speech,  observed,,  that  ihey  had  considered  the 
Htate  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way  lo  remedy  the  disorders 
nf  the  state  was  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  king,  and  render  his  crown 
hereditary ;  in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  concur,  they  were  ready 
to  accompany  them  to  his  majesty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  iheii 
resolution,  and  who  expected  them  m  the  hall  of  his  palace.  The  noblea, 
filled  with , a  general  consternation  at  the  suddenness  of  this  proposal,  and 
at  the  resolution  with  which,  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  commons  by  fair  speeches ;  and  urged,  that  so  impi^rtanl  an  affair 
should  be  managed  with  due  solemnity,  and  regulated  in  such  a  mannei 
as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult.  To  this  the 
.president  replied,  that  it  was  evident  liie  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining- 
iime,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  commons,  who  came  not 
thither  to  consult,  but  lo  act.  After  fartherdebate,tbe  commons  growing 
impatient,  the  clergy  vrith  the  bishops  at  their  beadi  and  the  burghers, 
headed  by  the  president,  proceeded  without  the  nobles,  lo  the  palace, 
and  were  met  by  the  prime  minister,  who  conducted  them  to  the  hali  of 
audience,  whither  the  king  soon  came  to  them.  The  bishop  of  Zealand 
made  a  long  speech  in  praise  of  their  sovereign,  and  concluded  wiih 
offering  him  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  The  king  returned 
them  thanks ;  but  observed  that  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  wa? 
necessary ;  he  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  promised  to  ease  Iheir 
grievances. 

The  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  but  abhorring  the  measure 
which  ihey  were  required  to  sanction,  prepared  to  quit  the  capital,  and 
several  had  actually  withdrawn.  As  such  a  secession  would  have  dissolved 
the  'diet,  and  nullilied  the  whole  proceedings,  orders  were  issued  in 
(he  king's  name,  for  the  ^ate  to  be  shut,  which  procured  an  immediate 
and  explicit  acquiescence.  On  the  16th  of  October^  the  estates  absolved 
the  king  of  all  obligations  he  had  entered  into  on  receiving  the  crown  ; 
and,  two  dayg  after,  scaffolds  covered  with  tapestry  were  erected  in  the 
square  before  the  castle,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  to  appear  in  arms,  under  their' respective  officers.  In  the  morning, 
ihe  king  and  queen,  being  seated  inchairs  of  stateundcr  velvet  canopies, 
received  publicly  the  homage  of  all  the  seiiators,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons;  which  were  performed  on  the  knee,  each  taking  an  oath,  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  soiieteign  in  all  things,  and  to  serve  him  iaiih- 
Fully  as  became  hereditary  subjects.  Cersdorf,  a  principal  senator,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their 
expiring  liberties.  He  hoped  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  his  majesty  de- 
signed nothing  but  the  good  of  his  people,  andjiot  to  govern  them  aftc 
the  Turjiigh  manner ;  but  wished  his  successors  would  follow  the  example 
his  majesty  would  undoubtedly  set  Ihem,  and  make  use  of  this  unlimited 
power  for  the  good,  and  not  for  the  prejudice,  of  his  subjects.  Those 
who  had  paid  their  homage  then  retired  to  the  council-house,  where  lh« 
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nobility  were  call(id  over  by  name,  and  ordered  to  siibscribu  Ihe  oath  they 
hud  taken,  which  they  instantly  obeyed.  Thus,  in  thespjce  offourdays, 
the  kingdom  of  Deomark  was  changed  from  a  state  but  little  dilTerent 
from  an  aristocracy,  lo.ihat  of  an  unlimited  monarchy.  We  here  see  a 
house  of  cojamons  stimulated  by  resentment,  and  filled  wiih  indignation 
at  the,  insolence  of  the  nubility,  betraying  their  constituents,  and,  instead 
of  a  noble  etfort  to  oblige  those  nobles  to  allow  Ihem  those  privileges  the^ 
had  a  right  to  demand,  voluntarily  giving  up  for  themselves,  their  consti- 
tuents. ai)d  their  posterity,  what  they  ought  to  have  struggled  lopresr.rre 
at  the  hazard  of  (heir  lives  ;  while,  the  only  comfort  the  people  had  left. 
Was,  in  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Iheirformer  oppressors,  and  see- 
ingthem  as  much  humbled  as  theinselves- 

The  revolution  being  thus  accomplished,  a  new  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, by  an  edict  consisting  of  forty  articles,  and  entitled  "  the  roya^ 
law  of  I)enma,Tk,"  by  which  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  king's 
eldest  son,  and,  ou  (ailure  of  male  issue,  in  the  female  line.  The  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  therein  declared  to  be  above  all  human  laws, 
acknowledging  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  aflkira,  no  higher  power  thau 
God  alone.  They  may  make,  interpret,  abrogate,  and  dispense  with  laws, 
except  the  royal  law,  which  must  remain  irrevocable,  aijd  be  considered 
as  Ihe  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  like- 
wise the  power  of,  declaring  war,  making  peace,  imposing  taxes,  and 
levying  contributions  of  all'  kinds,  -  The  kings  who  have  reigned  aince 
this  revolution  have  been  Christian  V.,  (1070);  Frederic  IV.,  (1699)  ; 
Christian  VI.,  (1730) ;  Frederic  V.^  (1746) ;  Christian  VIL,  (1766) ;  Fred- 
eric VI.,  (1308) ;  and  Christian  VIIL,  (1840). 

.In  1799,  when  the  allied  powers  wished  Denmark  to  lake  part  in  the 
war  against  France,. she  maintained  her  neutrality.  But  in  her  accession 
to  the  northern  confederacy  in  1800,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen,  April 
2, 1801.  The  courage  of  the  Danes  very  deservedly  obtained  for  them  a 
truce ;  upon  which  Denmark  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Russia  with  Eng- 
land, evacuated  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  of  which  sne  then  had  possession, 
and, received  back,  her  own  colonies.  At  length,  in  1807,  this  state  was 
included  in  Napoleon's  continental  policy.  A  French  army  stood  on  the 
borders  of  Denmark ;  Russia  had  adopted  the  continental  system  at  the 
peace  of  TJIsiV;  and  England  thought  it  her  duty  to  prevent  the  accession 
d!  Denmark  to  this  alliance.  To  carry  that  object,  an  English  fleet,  con- 
veying a  large  armj^,  was  sent  up  the  Sound ;  and  as  the  Danish  govern- 
ment refused  to  join  in  a  defensive,  alliance  with  Great  Britam,,aB  de- 
manded, or  to  surrender  the  fleet  as  a  pledge  of  its  neutrality,  the  capital 
was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  hne,  flfleen  frigates,  &c.,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British,  and 
carried  off.  Great  Britain  now  offered  the  crown-prince  neutrality  or  an 
alliance.  If  !ie  accepted  the  first,  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  he  restored  in 
three  years  after  the  general  peace,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  British  crown.  The  crown-prince^ however,  rejected  ail 
proposals,  declared  war  against  Great  Britam  in  October,  1807,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon. 

This  alliance  with  France  was  no  soonfer  concluded  than  Bernadotte 
occupied  the  Danish  islands  with  30,000  men,  in  order  to  land  in  Sweden, 
against  whiah  power  Denmark  declared  war  in  April,  1808 ;  hut  this  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1809.  The  demand,  made  by 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  in  1813,  of  a  transfer  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
was  followed  by  a  new  war  with  this  crown,  and  a  new  alliance  with 
France.  Oh  this  account,  alter  the  battle  of  Leipsic,-the  northern  powers 
who  were  tmited  agamst  France,  occupied  Holstein  and  Slesure.    Gluck. 
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Btadt  and  otnef  fortificatioiis  were  captured,  and  the  Danish  troops  JriTen 
beyond  FlensbiHgi 

The  court  orDeHmark  seeing  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  by  the  declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  not  only  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  but  entered  into  alliance  against 
France,  and  contributed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  allied  forces.  Denmark 
was  also  obliged  to  cede  Heligoland  (o  Great  Britain  (receimg  in  ex- 
change several  West  India  islands),  and  Norway  to  Sweden  (fur  which 
she  was  compensated  by  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  but  which  were 
afterwards  exchanged  for  LauenbuTg  with  Prnsaia).  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Russia  in  February,  1814. 


NORWAY. 

Thb  observations  that  have  been  made  respecting"  the  early  history  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  apply  also  to  Norway.  Up  to  the  ninth  century  it 
was  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  princes;  until  one  more  bold  and 
powerful  than  the  rest,  named  Harold  Harfaagre,  who  had  renounced  the 
idols  of  Scanditiavian  worship  for  the  dottrines  of  Christianity,  conquered 
tbem,  and  betfame  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  country. 

Like  the  other  christian  princes  of  Europe,  Harold  Harfaagre  wa 
anxious  lo  Introduce  the  feudal  system  ;  and  having  wrested  the  various 
petty  principalities  from  those  who  before  possessed  them,  he  reduced 
the  people  to  a  BUte  of  vassalage,  and  placed  a  governor  over  each  pro- 
vince, to  collect  the  revenues  and  hold  courts  of  jnitloe.  But  among  so 
brave  and  stubborn  a  race  as  these  Northmen,  many  there  were  who,  rather 
than  submit  to  Harold's  despotism,  emigrated  to  other  countries,  Ireland 
being  among  the  number.  They,  however,  chiefly  settled  in  Iceland,  an 
uninhabited  and  uninviting  spot,  yet  in  time  it  became  not  only  very  popu- 
lous, but  was  the  favourite  reSort  of  their  scalds,  or  poets,  and  their  his' 
torians,  whom  they  treated  with  every  mark  of  honourable  regard. 

Norway  having  become  a  regular  and  independent  king\3om  under  Har- 
old Harfaagre,  durinp;  a  reign  which  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
many  customs  were  introduced  which  tended  to  raise  the  characters  ol 
Norwegians  as  a  naiion  desirous  of  cultivating  ih'  arts  of  civilized  life, 
but  which  still  wonid  not  ab.ate  One  iota  of  its  warlike  pretensions.  He 
had  bestowed  fiefs  on  many  of  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  Rognvald, 
father  of  the  famous  RoUo,  duke  of  Normandy ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  usurpation  of  Harold  in  Norway  led  to  the  setilement  of 
the  Normans  in  France.  Haiold  died  in  934,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Erie,  who  proving  a  tyrant,  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  made  propo- 
sitions to  his  brother  Haco,  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  was 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Athelstan.  He  accordingly 
went  over  to  Norway,  and  having  pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  feudal 
laws,  and  restore  the  allodial  tenure,  he  was  proclaimed  king,  Eric  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  the  throne,  collected  a  fleet, 
and  sailed  lo  the  Orkney  islands,  from  which  point  he  could  readily  assail 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Northumbria. 

In  1023,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  Norway,  but 
did  not  long  retain  possession  of  it,  and  the  country  bad  its  oWn  monarchs 
again  from  1034  to  1380,  On  the  death  of  Olaf  IV.,  his  mother,  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  inherited  both  thrones  ; 
ftom  which  time  Denmark, and  Norway  remained  united,  till  1814,  whea 
its  cession  to  Sweden  took  place. 
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The.  original  iiihabitanls  of  this  gigantic  etnpirt  (which  embraces 
nearly  hnlf  of  Europe,  and  the^  whole  of  Northern  Asia— reaching  from 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  confines  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey — 
besides  having  vast  possessions  oti  the  north-western  coast  of  Nortli 
A.meii<'.a)  were  doubtless  a  multitude  of  nomadic  tribes,  classed  under  the 
coinrnpn  appellation  of  Sarmaiiana  and  Scythians,  These  northern  hordes 
at  a  very  early  period  began  to  menace  the  Roman  frontiers,  and,  even 
before  ihe  time  of  Cyrus,  had  invaded  what  was  then  called  the  civilized 
world,  particularly  Southern  Asia,  They  inhabited  the  countries  described 
by  Herodotus  between  the,Don  and  Dnieper;  and  Strabo  and  Tanitus 
mention  the  Roxolani,  af[teiward  called  Ros,  as  highly  distinguished 
among  the  Sarmaiian  tribes,  dwelling  in  that  distriet.  The  Greeks  early 
established  colonies  here;  and  in  the  second  century  the,  Goths  came 
from  the  Baliic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  extended 
.  themselves  to  the  Danube. 

'In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers, 
was  overrun  by  numerous  migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Hun'8,Avarians,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  were  followed  by  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  a  Sarma- 
tian  people,  who  took  a  more  northerly  direction  than  their  predecessors 
had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the  Khozari,  pressed  upon  by  the  Avari- 
aiJs,  entered  the  country  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the 
Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves  iii  connection  with  ihe  Byzantine 
empire.  These  and  numerous  other  tribes,  directed  the  course  of  their 
migrations  toward  the  west,  forced  the  Huns  into  Pannpnia,  and  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  ATanla ;  while  the  Tchoudes,  or 
jshudi,  a  tribe  of  the  Finnic  race,  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 
AH  these  tribes  maintained  themselves  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  ex- 
hibited the  usual  barbarism  of  wandering  nomades. 
'  The  Sclavonians,  coming  from  the  northern  Datiube,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  Dnieper,  in  ihe  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  early  ac- 
quired, from  a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  habits  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  founded,  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Russia,  the  two  cities  of  Novogorod  and  Kiof, 
which  early  attained  a  commercial  importance.  Their  wealth,  however, 
goon  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Knohozari,  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  perpetual  strui^gle ;  but  NovogOrod  found  another  and 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a  race  of  bold  pirates,  who  in- 
fested the  coasts  pi  the  Baltic,  and  who  had  previously  subdued  the  Cour- 
landers,  Livunians,  and  Elsthonians.  To  these  bold  invaders  the  name  of 
Russes,  or  Russians,  is  thought,  by  the.  most  eminent  authors,  to  owe  its 
origin.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain  that,  in  these  dark 
ages,  the  country  was  divided  among  a  grfiat  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  made  war  upon  each  other  with  great  ferocity,  so  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  tlie  utmost  misery ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  seeing  that  the 
warlike  rovers  threatened,  their  rising  state  with  devastation,  were 
prompted,  by,  the  heceasity  of  self-preservation,  to  offer  the  government 
of  their  country  to  them.  Inconsequenceof  this,  a  celebrated  Varangian 
chief,  named  Ruric,  arrived,  in  863,  with  a  body  of. his  countrymen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Cadoga,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  (he  present 
empire  of  China,  by  uniting  his  people  with  those  who  already  occupied 
tile  soil.     Ruric  has  the  credit  of  being  zealous  for  the  strict  adminisira 
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tion  of  justice,  and  enforcing;  its  exercise  on  all  the  boyars  who  possessed 
territories  underjhiiri.  He  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ighor,  who  conquered  Kiof,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Novogorod  to  that  place,  fghor's  widow  and  8uccessor,'0)ga,  publicly 
embraced  Christianity  at  Constantinople  in  055,  and  attempted,  but  wilh- 
OHt  success,  10  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  aniono;  the  people.  Her  son, 
SvialosJaf,  after  conquering  Bnlgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople 
itself,  fell  in  battle  against  tiie  Pesshenegri,  near  the  cascades  of  the 
Dnieper,  in,  972. 

The  Russian  empire  continued  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (or  Wolodomir)  who  ascended,  the  throne  in  976.  Having:  set- 
lied  the  aftairs  of  hisempii^,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princess  Aane, 
sister  of  the  Greek  emperor  Basihus  Porphyrogenitus.  His  suit  waa 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity.  With  this  ihe 
Russian  monarch  complied ;  and  (hat  vast  empire  was  llienceforward  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Vladimir  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Basilius  on  the  day  he  was  baptised;  and  according  to 
the  Russian  annals,  20,000  of  his  subjects  werebaptized  onthesameJay. 
The  idols  of  paganism  were  now  thrown  down,  churches  aiid  monasteries 
were  erected,  towns  built,  and  the  arlsbegan  to  flourish.  The  Sclavonian 
letiers  were  now  first  introduced  into  ilussia ;  and  Vladimir  sent  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  Bulgarians,  but  without  much  success.  We  are  told 
that  Vladimir  called  the  arts  froni  Greece,  cultivated  them  in  the  peacea- 
ble periods  of  his  reign,  and  generously  rewarded  their  professors.  His 
merits,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  has  been  ex 
tolle4  by  the  niDnks  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of  kings ; 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity  tiirough- 
out  his  dominions  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  succeeding  his- 
torians, comparing  the  virtues  of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the 
Great.  He  died  in  1009,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  policy,  divided 
his  empire  among  his  twelve,  sons. 

Vladimir  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his  sons  commenced  a  civil  war 
Swalopolk,  one  of  the  brothers,  having  destroyed  two  others,  and  seized 
.  their  dominions,  was  in  his  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Jarishus, 
another  brother,  who  reigned  from  10J4  to  lO^S.  But  as  the  fugitive 
prince  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  iloleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  it 
brought  on  a  dreadful  war  beiwist  the  Poles  and  Russians,,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious.  During  the  reign  of  Jarislaus,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  considerably  promoted  by  his  exertions ;  and  besides 
conferring  many  important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Novo- 
gorod, for  whose  use  he  also  enacted  a  body  of  equitable  laws,  he  built  a 
ntimber  of  towns  throughout  his  dominions  and  encouraged  learning  as 
far  as  It  could  be  attained  under  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  its  ac- 

f[uisition  in  that  dark  age.  Jarislaus  fell  into  the  same  error  that  his 
ather  had  committed,  by  dividing  his.  dominions  among  his  five  sons. 
This  produced  a  fepetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  acted  by 
the  sons  of  Vladimir:  the  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state 
of  affairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and  invasions  I  and  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  the  most  deplorable  situation  till  1237,  when  it  was  totally  sub- 
dued by  the  Tartars.  Innumerable  multitudesof  these  barbarians,  iJeaded 
by  their  khan,  Batto,  after  ravaging  great  part  q{  Poland  and  Silesia,  broke 
suddenly  into  Kussia,  where  they  committed  the  greatest  cruelties.  At 
this  time  Vladimir  ,11.  was  the  grand  duke,  who,  though  he  reached  not 
the  fame  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  was  acknowledged  as  czar  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus.  and  waa  the  first  whose  brow  was 
grnced  with  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 
George  Sevoloditz  succeeded  his  father,  and  built  Moscow  in  1147;  bnt 
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tie  ceaHa'ess  insurrections  and  calamitieH  which  had  Leen  weakening  the 
^rength  of  the  Russian  aiaie  since  the  death  of  Vladimir  ihe  Great,  facil- 
itated llie  enterprises  of  the  Mongols ;  and  after  the  death  of  George,  who 
was  killed  in  brittle,  the  whole  kingdom,  wiih  the  exception  of  Novogorod, 
which  preserved  its  independence  by  ireaties,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mongols.  Hiiherto  the  Russian  state  had  made  comparatively  little  pro- 
gresB  in  civiiizadon :  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  variety  of  na- 
tions of  which  it  was  composed,  andto  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Varangians.  Commerce  remained  chiefly  in  (he  hands  of  those  German 
nierehitnia  who  had  followed  the  Christian  missionaries  who  came  into 
Rliasia  after  ihe  Commencement  of  the  13lh  cejitury ;  and  the  principal 
Beats  of  this  commerce  were  the  towns  of  Novogorod  and  Kiof.  The 
irafflc  with  the  south  was  mostly  under  the  management  of  the  G/eek 
merchants.  From  the  lime  Cliristianity  had  been  introduced,  there  had 
neen  monasteries  in  Russia ; ,  and  in  these  establishments  the  scanty  Uter 
ature  of  the  age  was  preserved. 

Though  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude  by  their  Asiatic  con- 
qerors,  the  Russians  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  new  enemies, 
which  appeared  in  the  Livonisns,  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  the  Swedes, 
Jarislaus  conquered  Finland,  but  perished  by  poison  ainong  the  Tartars. 
jiis  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes,  and  Swedes  in  1241,  in  a  great 
Wtle  upon  the  Neva,  and  received  for  this  action  Itie  appellation  of  Alex- 
ander Nevsky.  Hia  youngest  son  Daniel  mounted  the  throne  in'lSlT. 
He  removed  his  residence  to  Moscow,  and  in  1296  assumed  the  title  of 
ghind  duke  of  Moscow.  This  prinee  founded  the  celebrated  palace  of  the 
Kremlin  in  that  city,  in  1300.  Daniel  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George, 
Who  successfully  resisted  the  Swedes,  and  built  the  town  of  Orshek,  now 
SchluBsenburg. 

During  several  succeeding  reigns  the  Russians  had  to  contend,  first, 
with  the  Tartars,  and  subsequently  with  the  Livonians  and  Poles ;  the 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke  being  also  aggravated  by  alt  the  calamities  of 
intestine  discord.  The  Livonians  took  Pie s cow ;  and  the  Poles  made 
themselves  masters  of  Black  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Fodolia,  and  (he  city 
of  Kiof.  Casimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  conquests  still 
farther.  He  claimed  a  part  of  Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleslaus, 
duke  of  Hnlitz,  who  took  the  duchies  of  Perzemyslia,  Hatitz,  and  Luckow, 
and  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lubackzow,  and  Trebowla :  all  which  coun- 
tries he  made  a  province  of  Poland. 

The  newly. conquered  Russians  were  ill  disposed  to  brook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Poles,,  whose  laws  and  customs  were  more  contrary  to  their 
own  than  those  of  the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assembled  an  army  numerous  enough  to 
overwhelm  all  Polani],  but  destitute  of  valolir  and  discipline.  Casiniir, 
undaunted  by  this  deluge  of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  obhged  his  enemies  to  re- 
tire. Demetrius,  who  commanded  in  Moscow,  made  frequent  efforts  to 
rid  himself  of  the  galling  yoke.  He  defeated,  in  several  battles,  Maymay, 
khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  conqueror,  refused  to  pay  them  any  trib- 
ute, and  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  But  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  north  appeared  in  greater  numbers  than  before;  and, Deme- 
trius, at  length  overpowered,  after  a  stru^le  of  three  years,  perished  with 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  940,000  men. 

,  Basitius  {or  Basilowitz)  the  son  of  Demetrius,  revenged  his  father's 
death.  He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  and 
conquered  Bulgaria-  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Poles,  whom  he 
•iould  not  subdue ;  and  even  ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  help  him  to  defend  the  rest  against  any  new  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars.    But  this  treaty  was  a  weak  barrier  against  ambi-- 
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tioQ.  Tiie  Russiai.s  found  new  enemies  in  their  allies,  and  the  Tartars 
soort  returned.  Basilius  had  a  soii  of  Ihe  sa(penanie  to  whom  the  crown 
ought  to  have  desueuded ;  but  the  father,  suspecting rhis  legitimacy,  left  jl 
lo  his  own  brother,  Gregory,  a  man  of  severe  and  tyrannical  disposition, 
and' therefore  hated  by  the  geople,  who  aeserted-the  son's  right,  and  pro- 
claimed him  their  sovereign.  TheTartar^  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute, 
and' de term! tied  it  in  favour  of  Bsisillus;  upTinwhiob  Gregory  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drov'e  his  nephew  from  Mt>scow  lo  the  principality  of  Uglilz,  ad 
usurped  (he  throne.  UpoH  the  de^th  of  Ijregory,  Basilius  returned  to 
Moscow ;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  sons  of  the  late  usurper,  laid  siege 
to  that  ciiy,  and  obhged  him,  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Troim,  where 
they  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  son,  n^idjiut  out  his  eyes-  The 
jsubjects  of  the  unforttinate  pri|ice.  incensed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, forced  the  perpelrators  to  fly  lo  Novogorod,  and  reinstated  their 
(awful  sovereign  at  Moscow,  where  he  died,  lii  the  midst  of  this  general 
cqtlfusion,  John  I.,  the  son  of  Basilius  (or,  as  he  ia  called  in  the  Russian 
tongue,  Ivan  Basilowitz)  by  his  invincible,  spirit  and  refined  policy,  be- 
came both  the  conqueror  and  deUverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  Its  future  grandeur.  In  this  period  the  Cossacks  aro^e 
The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  had  coni^uered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Rus- 
sia lo'Klof,  and  subjected  the  vanquished  people  to  religious  persecutiop. 
as  well  as  political  Oppression;,  and  on  the  east,  the  Tarlars  oi  the  Crimea 
endeavoured .10  subdue  the  Russians.  The  discontented,  therefore,  re- 
tired into  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  orgaa 
izatioii,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  officer  slyied  a  helman. 

In  the  promotion  of  civilization,  Ivan  II.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
German  artists  and  learned  men  :were  welcomed  apd  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  czar ;  printing  offices  were  established,  and  commerce  was  pro- 
moted by  a  treaty  witli  Elizabeth  of  b^ngland  in  1553.  lie  established  a 
standing  army ;  conquered  Kasan  in  1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astracan  in 
1554,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  tJle  Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia ;  but 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Sweden  attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  in- 
terior broke  out.  In  this  embarrassment  he  implored  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  interfere!  and  the  nuncio  of  the  latter 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Ivan  II.  and  Stephen  Baihory, 
king  of  Poland,  in  1582,  by  which  Livonia  Was  ceded  to  Poland.  Ivan 
died  in  1584. 

Toward  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign,  Yetmack,  a  Cossack,  discovered  Sibe- 
ria. Feodor,  his  successor,  conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sur- 
rendered Elhonia  to  Sweden  in  1595.  Feodor,lhe  last  of  Ruric'a  decend- 
ania,  died  in  1598;  and  Russia  was  shaken  by  internal  convulsions  and 
external  wars,  which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilization.  The 
Varof  the  Polish  party  with  the  party  of  the  pseado-Demeirius  was  jiot 
ended  until  Michael  Fedorowitz  (of  the  family  of  Eomannff)  ascended 

.  [he  throne  in  1613  ;  after  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sweden  and  Poland.  The  young  Michael  was  proclaimed,  and  signed  a 
compact  with  his,  new  subjects,  by  which  he  promised  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished religion ;  to  make  no  new  laws,  nor  change  the  old;  not  to  raise 
imposts ;  and  to  make  neither  .war  nor, peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 

,senate.  The  Russians,,  or  rather  the  senators,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
have  a  part  of  the  government.  .Michael  re maiued  faithful  Co  his  promise, 
and  died  in  l<i54,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Alexis.  So  long  as  tlie 
Swedes  maintained  the  ascendency  over  the  Russians,  their  princfpal  view 
was  directed  to  exclude  that  power  from  the  possession  of  any  port  On  the 
Baltic;  being  well  aware  that  the  natural  advantages  which  their  rival 
possessed,  would,  whenever  that  powerful  empire  should  avail  itself  of 
tliem,  raise  the  commercial  consequence  of  Russia  on  the  ruin  of  tha  g( 
6weden. 
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Alexia,  the  father  of  his  country,  was  only  aisteen  years  of  age  at  his  se- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  despotism  and  insolence  of  his  ministers  drew 
ttponhim  the  hatred  , of  the  people  during  his  minority;  but  when  he  looh 
upon  himself  the  government,  he  was  both  loved  and  respected.  He  en- 
couraged an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  induced  instructive 
and  iafeorious  strangers  lo  people  his  desert  provinces ;  and  Russia,  under 
him;  began  to  be  known  to  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia- 
Ambassadors  from  China  and  Peiaia  vjaited  Moscow;  and  Alexis  sent, 
for  the  first  time,  his  ambassadors  lo  Prance  and  Spain.  More  generous, 
or  less  politic,  than  the  other  monarchs,  he  jefused  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sador of  Cromwell,  declaring  that  he  never  would  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tended protector  of  lingland.     He  died  in  1676. 

Manufactures,  arts,  and  military  discipline  were  introdticed  in  thi<i 
active  reign ;  and  although  an  unsuccessful  war  was  waged  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  yei  the  boundariesof  the  empire  were  extend- 
ed. '  Theodore,  or  Feodor,  his  son,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1677;  and  after  abeneficirf  reign,  whlchcontinued  seven  years,  on  his 
death-bed  he  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  Ivan,  or  John,  whose  imbecile  mind  disqualified  him  for  the 
arduous  task  pf  government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  intrigues  of  their 
sister  Sophia,  a  restless  and  ambitious  woman,  stirred  up  civil  commo- 
tions, which  only  subsided  on  the  death  of  John,  in  1696,  when  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  private,  character  of  the  czar  was  by  no  means  so  irreproachable 
asto  lead  his  subjects  to  form  any  exalted  notions  of  his  future  course ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  moral  and 
political  regeneration  of  his  country.  During  tiie- administration  of  the 
princess  Sophia  he  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  a  maritime  power 
in  Russia;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the 
Turks,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his  sub 
.  jecta  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  object  of  his  ambition 
being  thus  attained,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  design  of  making  Russia 
the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia— to  connect  the  Volga,  the 
Dwina,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  seas  and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  com- 
plete this  magnificent  plan,  he  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic 
sea,  which  should  be  the  einporium  of  northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
{>f  his  dominions.  He  did  not,  however,  rely  simply  on  this  stupendous 
undertaking  for  carrying  out  hi^  maritime  and  commercial  plans.  He  felt 
thai  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries  for  improvement,  not  according  to  our  notions  of  foreign  (ravel, 
but  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  whatever  was  likely  to  be  niost 
useful  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  either  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  war.  He  accordingly  sent  60  young 
Russians  into  Italy ;  most  of  them  into  Venice,  and  the  rest  to  Leghorn, 
in  order  to  learn  Ihe  art  of  constructing  their  galleys.  Forty  more  were 
Bent  out  by  his  direction  into  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  instructing 
themselves  in  the  art  of  building  and  working  large  ships ;  some  were 
sent  to  Germany,  to  serve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn  the  military 
discipUne  of  that  nation;  while  others  were  elsewhere  dispatched  in 
pursuit  of  whatever  knowledge  was  likely  to  he  rendered  advantageous 

Nor  did  the  patriotic  emperor  stop  even  there.  Having  established  s 
regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  himself  left  his 
dominions,  and  traveled  incognitn  through  various  European  states.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  inscribed  his  name  as  Peter  Michaeloff  in 
the  list  of  carpenters  of  the  Indian  Company.  Here  he  performed  ail  tKe 
duties  of  his  station  ;  and  at  the  intervals  from  labour,  studied  mathema- 
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tics,  fnrtilicalion,  navigation,  and  drawing  plana.  From  Holland  lie  camp 
10  England,  where  he  completed. his  studies  of  ship-huilding,  and  exam- 
ined the  principal  navy  arsenals.  ■  King  William'  permitted  him  lo  engage 
severftl  inBetijims  Etigliah  artificers,  and  he  returned,  fay  way  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  lo  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  iwo'  years  ;  having 
ac(mired  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  afterward  so  much  contributed  to  his 
country's  glory.  He  bad  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  every  species  of  artizans,  to  whoin  he  heldout  the  greatest  eacoiirage- 
metit ;  and  for  the  tirst  tinie  was  seen  large  Russian  vessels  on  ihe  Baltic, 
on  the-Black  Sea,,  and.on  the  ocean.  Architeblural  building  began  lo  rise 
among  the  Russian  huts ;  colleges,  academies,  printing-houses,  and  hbra- 
ries,  sprung  upimder  his  fostering  hand.  The  habits  and  customs  changed 
by  degrees,  although  with  dilBculiy,  and  the  Muscovites  began  to  know 
some^ing  of  civil  society.  At  the  same  time  commerce  bad  its^irth  In 
Russia.  Laws,  military,  and  marine  discipline,  and  manufactures,  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts,  and  all  that  appeared  to  him  desirable  in  nature, 
were  introduced.  [The  leading  events  of  .his  war  with  Charles  XH,  be- 
ing related  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  at'e  here  omitted.]  Peter  died, 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  i"n  1725;  and  wassucceeded  by  his  wife,  the  em- 
press'Gather  me  I.,  who  .supported  the  splendour  of  the  empire,  and  held 
the  sovereignty'  of  Russia  with  a  firm  rule  till  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after  her  elevation. 

Peter  H.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  only  twelve  j'ears  of  age. 
then  became  czar.  The  reigns  of  government,  during  his  minority.  Were 
.held  by  prince  Menzikoff,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  advanced  lo  the  high- 
est ofiices  in  the  state,  and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  ihe  czarina, 
Catherine.  The  young  czar  dying  in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland 
niece  to  Peter  the  Great,  anddaughter  of  Ivan,  ascended  the  throne,  which 
she  filled  ten  years.  This  empress  rendered  herself  memorable  by  the 
decisive  turn  she  gave,  to  the  contests  which  arose  in  Europe;  she  as- 
sisted the  emperor  Charles  VI,,  frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  French 
ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  ibrone. of  Poland,  and  actually  pro- 
cured the  crown  for  his  competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  thai  she 
triumphed  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  ni^tural  competitors  with 
Russia. 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  great.nephew  to  Anne,  became  her  successor,  when 
only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the  daughter  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  married  prince  Anthony 
Ulric  of  Brunswick  Beveren.  This  infant  was  deposed  by  the  general 
concurrenceof  all. ranics  in  the  empire,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  Pet- 
rowna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  empress  Catherine,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  December,  1741.  Her  reign,  which  continued 
twentj^  years,  was  prosperous.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  con 
tjuent  in  1756,  she  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  (he  house  of  Austria  ; 
and  was  on.  the  point  of  crushing  tne  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing 
herself  of  his  most  valuable  terrUories,  when  death  suddenly  closed  her 
career,  in  1762. 

Her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Uiric,  duke  of  Holstein,  grand  duke  of  Rus- 
sia, now  became  czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  ill.  The  friendship  which 
this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from  his  impend- 
ing fate,  and  converted  a  formidable  enemy  into  a  beneficial  auxiliary. 
An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  Peter  to  attempt  cutting  off  the  venerable 
beards  of  his  clergy,  and  to  abuEish  some  established  and  favourite  mili- 
tary fasWons,  joined  lo  an  unl>ounded  fondiiess  for  a  mistress,  and  a  strong 
antipathy  to  his  wife  and  son,  terminated  his  reign  in  a  few  months.  He 
was  seized  and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raised  to  ttieimperialdignity,  by  the 
title  of  Catherine  11,,  in  July,  176-2.  The  captive  prince  was  soon  after 
cruelly  deprived  of  life.     Some  letters  written  by  the  king  of  Pf  ussia  lo 
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^us  weak  prince,  found  after  his  decease,  which  strongly  recamroended 
to  him  a  change  of  conduct,  and  particularly  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  repu- 
Jiated  consort,  fixed  that  princess  in  the  interests  of  Frederic.  Catherine 
n.  was  notoriously  licentious,  yet  her  reign  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  moat  prosperous  in  the  ^nnals  of  Russia.  As  soon  as  she  had  relieved 
the  couniry  from  an  exhausting  war,  she  invited  arlizaus  and  workmen  of 
all  kinds  to  settle  in  her  empire,  and  collected  around  her  distinguished 
foreigfners  to  assist  her  plaiis  in  Che  improvement  of  the  laws,  uiid  to  in-. 
fuse  a  healthy  vigour  into  the  commerce  of  Russia.  She  was  victorious 
by  land  and  sea  against  the  Porte,  with  whom  she  concluded  a  peace  in 
i774,  whereby  Russia,  gained  a  considerable  accession  of  territory. 
.  In  1776,  Catherine  divided  her  empire  into  separate  governments.  In 
1780,  she  instituted  the  armed  neutrality  between  Russia,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Portugal,  against  Ihs  nasal  power  of  the  English : 
and,  three  years  afterward,  she  planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Eiirope,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  some  poli- 
tical considerations  caused  the-execution  of  this. project  to  be  abandoned 
at  the  time,  and  when  it  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it  by  no  means 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.-  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Turkish  war  in  1793,  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  of  Ru.^sja  lo- 
W3>>1  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia ;  and  as  the  war  with  Sweden  was  noM 
converted  into  an  alliance  with  that  power,  the  ambitious  empress  agaiL 
turned  her  eyes  upon  Poland,  whither  her  army  marche4  with-  the  cer- 
tainty of  conquest ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  partition,  in  175(3, 
D  territory  of  86,000  square  miles  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire.  On 
the  remaining  part  of  Poland  sfhe  imposed  the  most  oppressive  reslric 
tions,  which  produced  a  formidable  rebellion  in  1794.  The  gallant  Kosci- 
usko strove  hard  to  effect  the  independence  of  his  country, ,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbe'rs,  and  tak«n  prisoner,  while  Suwarrof  stormed 
and  devastated,  with  more  than  barbarian  fury,  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw. 
The  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  was  now  at  hand ;  and  in  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1795,  Russia  extended  her  power  toward  the  west  as 
far  as  the  Vistula^  It  now. extended  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  western  end  of  North  America  and  the  Japan  Islands.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  her  military  operations,  she  protected  and  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  gave  a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  subjects  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  died  November  17,  179G,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Paul  1.,  who,  capricious  as  he  was,  began  his  reign  by  a  noble' act  of 
justice,  namely,  Che  liberation  of  Kosciusko. 

The  late  empress  had  engaged  early  in  the  confederacy  against  France ; 
but,  from' some  unexplained  cause,  did  not  come  into  action  against  that 
power.  The  emperor  Paul  likewise  remained  ah'nosl  in  a  neulr'al  state, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799,  when  he  sent  a  powerful  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  allies  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Suwarrof,  a  gen- 
eral well  known,  before  by  his  conquests  and  cruelties  in  Poland.  The 
successes  of  this  man  were  extraordinary  during  several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy;  but  toward  the,end  of  the  campaign,  his  good  fortune 
seemed  to  desert  him,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  loss 
Chat  he  reached  Germany  across  the  Orisons  country,  harassed  by  the 
Firench  armies  under  Bloreau  and  Massena.  The  ill  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian arms  against  the  French,  angmenied  by  the  bad  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  his  generals  and  those  of  Austria,  appeared  to  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  .the  mind  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who,  from  bavin j; 
been  Ihe  uncompromising  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  now  entered  into  amicable 
correspondence  with  him,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
He  laid  an  embargo  on  all,  the  English  vessels  in  his  pons,  and  induced 
Sweden,  Jenmark,  and  Pnissia  to  join  him  in  the  northern  armed  con 
federacy.    But  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  oj  March,  1801,  just  at  the  tinni 
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the  British  fleet  was  sailing  through  the  Sound  to  the  attack  on  Copenha. 
^en,  Paul  was  assassinated  by  some  ol  the  Russian  nobility,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  harshness  and  contumely.  How  far  his  sons  were  cog- 
nizant of  what  was  guing  on  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  it  from  a  conviction 
that  their  father  intended  to  immure  them  in  it  fortress.  And  such  an 
event  was  very  probable,  for  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  insane 
at  Ihe  time.  .   ' 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperor's  Adesf  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
a  degree  of  energy  and  consistency  was  soon  seen  in  every  department 
nf  the  goveriiiiient;and,  separating  himself  from  the  northern  league,  he 
eoncluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (J.tine  7, 1801)  and  at  the  same  lime 
renmiticed  the  gr&nd-'maslership  of  Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  OD 
his  father.  In  June,  1802,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  had  an  interview- wiih  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Me- 
mel.  France,  under  the  guidance  o^  Napoleon,  was  at  this  period  making 
rapid  conquests  in  Ihe  scpth  of  Europe ;  Bonaparte  having  been,  in  the 
preceding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy  at,  Milan ;  shortly  after  which  he 
annexed  Geiwa  to  France.  But  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  seema 
wisely  to  have  thought  that  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  might 
well  exeme  the  emperor. from  any  active  interference  with  the  bellige- 
rent states.  He,  however,  confirmed  the  incorporation  of.the  government 
ofGeorgia  wjth  the  Russian  empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace  lyith 
France  and  Spain;  and  offered,  in  1803,  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  the  newly-ruptured  peace  between  England  and  France  and 
Spain.  But  after  the  execiition  of  the  duke  D'lilnghein  all  intercourse 
between  Russia  snd  France  ceased:  and  in  April,  1805,  Alexander  joined 
the  third  coalition  against  France;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
cLondcd  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian  emperor  returned  to 
Petersburgh.  The  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  February, 
[B07;  that  of  Friedland,  on  the  4th  of  June  following;  the  Russians  then 
retired,  and  after  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  which  look 
place  on  the  river  Niemen,  in  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  on  a  raft  for 
the  occasion,  peace  Was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  July,  IB07.  At  this  me- 
morable interview  the  outward  forms  of  friendship  were  displayed  between 
these  rival  monarchs,  snd  an  abundance  of  courtly  dissimulation  iised  to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  Alexander,  by  this  compact,  ac- 
knowledged the  brothers  of-Bonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of  Naples, 
Holland,  and  Westphalia  t  he  formally  recognized  also  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  might 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  confederation.  He  engaged  that  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Russia,  should  instantly  cease  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  He  undertook,  also,  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between  England  and 
France ;  and  if  he  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  close  the  ports 
of  Russia  against  all  British  ships ;  which,  in  fact,  wa^  soon  after  done. 
In  180S,  Alexander  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  and  after- 
ward took  part,  as  the  ally  of  Prance,  in  the  war  with  Austria;  but  his 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  was  too  evident  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  a  growing  coldness  between  the  imperial  allies  began 
lo  appear.  '   .  ■    ' 

Great  injury  had  been  done  to  Russ'ian  commerce,  and  heavy  complaints 
made  by  merchants  in  conseijuence  of  their  ports  having  been  shut  agains* 
the  Enghsh;  they  were,  therefore,  again  opened  to  them,  provided  they 
hoisted  American  colours,  while  French  goods  we've  very  strictly  prohib- 
ited.  This  induced  Napoleon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  principal 
northern  ports  of  Germany,  and  to  incorporate  the  possessions  of  the  duke 
of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against  tbii 
proceeding  Russia  made  a  very  energetic  protest;  and,  as  early  as  I81L 
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five  Russian  divisions  assumed  a  position  opposite  Warsaw,  On  the  other 
hiind.  Napoleon  caused  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  Oder  to  be  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  Seige,  sent  thither  large  masses'oftfoops,  and  occupied 
Swedish  Pomerania,  because  Charles  Xlll.,  of  Sti^den,  declined  a  closer 
connection  with  France.  The  contest  in  Spain  was  at  this  time  daily 
growing  more  obstinate,  -and  the  large  amount  of  men  and  money  it  con- 
sumed might  well  have  appeared  to  Napoleon  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  a 
Btfuggle  with  Russia ;  but  he  calculated  that  his  army,  amounting  to  nearly 
a  million  of  effective  men,  would  be  sufBcient  for  the  conflict  in  both 
quarters  ;  and  he  also  reUed  upon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary  forces,  chiefly 
promised  by  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  besides  hie  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  and  secured  his 
retreat.  He,  however,  made  peaceable  offers  through  ilie  count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  his  ambassador;  but  the  object  of  his  mission  being  unatia.nedi 
half  a  million  of  soldiers,  consistin)^  of  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  more  than  twelve  liuiidred  cannon, 
were  put  in  motion,  about  the  end  of  Julyi  to  attack  the  Russians  on  the 
i^her  side  of  the  Niemeu  and  the  Yistula.  The  Russians,  in  three  divi- 
sions, occupied  a  line  including  Kiof  and  Smo'lensko  to  Riga,  The  first 
western  army,of  127,000  men,  in  LithiianiaandCourland,  was  commanded 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  till  then  been  minister  of  war;  the  other 
western  army,  of  48,000  men,  was  commanded  by  prince"  Bagration.  A 
third  body  of  forces,  led  by  General  Docioroff,  served  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  other  two. 

All  the  disposable  property  and  records  had  long  before  been  gfenerally 
conveyed  into  the  interior..  The  first  western  Russian  army  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  Niemen  as  far  as  Groduo,  and  comprised  six  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry.  The  second  western  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honim,  consisting  of  four  battalions  0!  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 
The  communication  was  kept  between  them  by  the  hetnian  Plaioff,  with 
lea  thousand  Cossacks,  at  Bialystock,  The  army  of  Volhynia,  under 
TormasofF,  at  Lutsk,  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  infaiilry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  containing  together  about  twenty  thousa.nd  men ;  and  there 
were  other  corps  stationed  elsewhere,  amounting  to  about  furty  thousand 
men  more.  The  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign  was — by  retreating,  to 
avoid  a  decisive  battle,  until  the  enemy  should  be  remote  from  all  his  rO 
sources,  and  weakened  by  .marches  through  a  desolate  region,  and  the 
Russian  army  should  be  so  considerably  strengthened  by  Iheuucessionof 
all  the  forces  that  might  be,  meanwhile,  raised^  as  to  have  a  decided  supe- 
riority. Napoleon's  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was — to  nse'every  effort  to 
compel  the  Russians  lo  battle,  lO'  destroy  them  after  the  di^feat,  and 
pressing  forward  with  haste  to  the  capital,  to  proffer  peace.  But  he  not 
only  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  his  enemy,  but  he  oVBrlor)ked  the 
important  fijct  that,  though  the  Russians  might  retreat,  they  would  still 
be  in  possession  of  their  resources.  On  the  6th  of  June,  Napoleon  passed 
the  Vistula,  and  shortly  after  the  Niemen.  "  Russia,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
his  favourite  harangues,  "  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality  1  Her  destinies 
must  be  accomplished.  Are  we  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz!  Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory ;  a  second  war  in 
Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first."  After  several 
severe  battles,  and  the  loss  of  many  men  on  each  side,  the  viciory  gener- 
ally inclining  in  favour  of  the  French,  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
■■etired  to  Smolensko.  Fatigue  and  want,  of  all  kinds,  had  meanwhile 
operated  so  detrimentally  on  the'  French  army,  that  it  was  obliged  to  halt 
ai  this  point  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  two  Russian  armies  formed  a 
junction  under  the  wsUs  of  Smolensko.  They  then  immediately  began 
(o  act  on  the  offeiisive.  With  twelve  thousand  cavalry  they  altacfced 
Keneral  Sebast^avi,  Anddr^VQ  him  back,  with  considerable  loss.    On  the 
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17th  of.  August  the  main  body  put  itself  in  motion  to  encounter  the  French 
army,  which  had  advanced.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  a  general  bat- 
tle. When  Napoleon  saw  his  atlempte  to  surround  ihe  right  wing  of  the 
BuBsiana  defeated,  he  ordered  his  rii;hi  wing-,  under  Fontatow^ki,  lo  has- 
ten, by  way  of-Ortza,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Mos. 
cow.  Ot)  the  other  hand,  Bagration  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  sought  to  retard,  (he  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Smo- 
lensko,  an  old  place,  formerly  str'on^y  fortified,  and  the  whole  position 
on  the  Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the  midnight  of  the 
17th,  after  a  Soss  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking  this 
bulwark,  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  ruin.  „ 

The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the  town?  through  which 
it  passed,  while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  suffering  more  and  more 
from  want  and  climate.  Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the 
chief  command  to  Kutusoff,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turkish 
war  just  ended-  Reinforced  by  militia  and  reserve's,'  he  resolved  to  wail 
the  enemy  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  entrenched  position. 
The  French  cime  up,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  ai 
*«n  thousand ;  it  was,  however,  supposed  to  he  near  double  that  number. 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle !  and  without  any 
great  loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  to  retire 
to  Moscow.  Napoleon,  after  two  days'  repose,  followed  them ;  and  Kut- 
usoff,  instead  of  awaiting  his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through.  The  news  of  KutusofTs  defeat  had  spread  the  greatest  couster- 
nation  at  Moscow.  '  Hastily  collecting  their  money  and  valuables,  the 
nobles  fled,  abandoning  their  palaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.  .Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed  their  wareiiouses  and  shops, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  shelter ;  the  sick 
aod  wounded  were  conveyed  away  from  the  hospital  in  wagons ;  and  the 
prisons  were  cleared  of  their  inmates,  who  were  sent  under  an  escort  lo 
Novogorod.  And  now  the  flames  burst  forth  from  the  house  of  Count 
Rostopchin — sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patriotic  governor,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  residence,  intended  that  the  venerable  city  should  not 
harbour  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  conflagration  of  the  governor's 
house  was  the  signal  for  the  rest;  and  suddenly  were  seen,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  Moscow,  ■vivid  columns  of  fire  and  dense  masses  ol 
smoke.  Doomed,  as  it  were,  to  pass  their  winter  amid  the  inhospitable 
snows  of  Russia  unless  they  could  extinguish  the  flames,  the  French  sol. 
diery  eserted  themselves  lo  the  utmost  to  stay  the  devouring  element  i 
but,  though  they  partially  succeeded,  ho  little  remained  of  Moscow,  fhat  it 
was  incapable  of  affording  them  protection.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  French  troops  having  had  permission  to  plunder  the  city,  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  followed,  that  numbers  of  them  per- 
ished in  the  burning  ruins. 

All  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  built  on  the  possession  of  Moscow 
were  now  disappointed;  famine  and  desolation  stared  him  in  the  face; 
and  as  the  Russians  gathered  round  on  all  sides  it  was  evident  that  noth- 
ing could  save  hjs  army  but  a  speedy  retreat  or  peace.  Every  day  height- 
ened their  sufferings,  the  provisions  having  been  wasted,  and  foraging  be- 
coming continually  more  dangerous,  from  the  conflux  of  Russian  peasants 
and  Cossacks.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French  evacuated 
Moscow,  and  commenced  their  retrogade  march.  The  coimtry  was  a 
desert;  and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dissolved  all  bonds  of 
obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the  winter  now  covered  the  roads  with 
ice  and  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands.  By  the  ISth 
of  November  they  reached  Smolensko.  But  in  vain  had  ti.e  remnants  o( 
the  army  hoped  to  find  there  repose  and  nourishment.     The  incretiaiiui 
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(lumliera  iif  the  Russians  who  hovered  round  aod  harassed  the  "retreating 
enemy  prevented  them  from  repairing  any  of  their  vast  losses,  or  of  re- 
invigoraiinj  themselves  by  rest.  At  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  they 
lost  twenty  thousand  men,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  artillery; 
Md  the  cold,  which  increased  every  day,  together  with  the  moat  horrible 
want,  carried  disorder,  misery,  and  despair  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  lengtb 
Napoleon  eniiusted  the  command  of  his  shattered  army  to  Murat,  and  has- 
lened  hiniself,  under  the  strictest  incognito,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  Dres- 
den, to  Paris.  Marshals,  officers  of  high  and  low  ranjt — all  who  could — 
foUovired  the  example  of  their  emperor.  No  company  keptlong  together. 
The  sole  object  of  all  was  to  save  life. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  hitherto  only  fought  for  independence, 
now  resolved  in  his  turn  to  become  the  aggressor;  and,  joining  his  army 
in  Poland,  published  in  Februarj',  1813,  the  celebrated  maaifeslp,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  against 
the  ambition  of  the  French.  The  king  of  Prussia  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moned all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country  ;  and  though 
lie  did  not  then  designate  his  object,  his  people,  who  for  five  years  had 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  understood  htm,  and,  with  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm, thousands  poured  forth  from  the  places  of  rendezvous  from 
every  section,  of  the  country.  In  vain  had  the  French  with  the  aid  of  their 
last  reserves  and  of  troops  drawn  together  in  haste,  made  efforts  to  remain 
on  the  Pregel,  on  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  Oder.  The  Russians  advanced 
slowly,indeed,  but  everywhere  with  overwhelming  power;  and  all  that  the 
French  could  do  was  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe  with  the  least  possible  loss. 
Prussia  now  declared  war  against  France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Russia  ;  theconfederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved;  and,  though  Aus-' 
Iria  remained  neutral,  the  popular  insurrection  was  almost  universal  in 
northern  Germany.  Happily  for  Napoleon,  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
were  not  in  a  state  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from  this  situation  of 
things.  The  forces  of  the  Russians  were  almost  exhausted,  those  of  the 
Prussians  had  first  to  be  formed ;  much  time  was  lost  in  negotiations  with 
the  king  of  Saxony,  and  Kutusoff  fell  sick  and  died  at  Buntzlaw.  These 
circumstances  were  promptly  taken  advantage  of  by  Napoleon ;  but 
though  this  prolonged  the  contest,  it  proved  hut  of  little  avail  in  the 
sequel. 

In  August  the  war  was  resumed  with  great  vigour,  Austria  parlicipating 
in  it  as  an  ally  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  had  been  joii^ed  by  a 
coi^jB  of  chosen  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  which  had  come  from  Spain;  and 
the  chances  of  victory,  for  a  time,  once  more  appeared  lo  be  in  Ills  favour. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  where  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded,  he 
was  staid  in  his  progress  by  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  at  Culm ;  by  the 
simultaneous  overthrow  of  his  army  in  Silesia,  under  Macdonald ;  by  the 
hard-fought  battles  at  Gross-Beerea ;  at  Belzig;  and  by  the  defeat  which 
Ney  suffered  at  Deunewitz.  la  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  want  of  all . 
kinds  prevailed  in  exhausted  Saxony,  and  lamentations  in  the  hospitals, 
where  thousands  died  of  dysenteries  'and  fevers.  At  last,  by  some  rapid, 
well-covered  marches,  Blucher  formed  a  junction  on  the  Elbe  with  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  while  he  surprised  a  French  corps  under  Count 
Bertrand,  and  took  up  a  position  between  the  Muldan  and  the  Elbe.  As 
soonas  he  was  advised  of  this,  Napoleon  started  from  Dresden,  in  the 
hope  of  overpowering  them  both  separately ;  but  they  had  already  crossed 
the  flluldan  to  the  Saale.  The  great  Bohemian  army  had  also  advanced 
on  his  right  flank.  These  and  Blucher's  flying  corps  met  in  his  rear ;  and 
General  Thielemann,  who  had  exchanged  the  Saxon  service  for  the  Rus- 
sian, took  whole  troops  of  French  fugitives,  and  fought  several  battles  be- 
tween the  Elster  and  the  Saale,' almost  all  of  which  resulted  to  thedisad. 
vaiitage  of  the  French.     Napoleon  now  proceeded  with  hjs  main  armytii 
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the  plains  of  Leipsic,  where  he  arrived  October  13.  Here  Schw 
berg  had  already  commenced  a  reconnoisaiice  against  the  king  of  Naples , 
meanwhile  Augereau's  division  had  been  greatly  reinforced ;  and,  as  he 
had  probably  thought  he  had  decei>'ed  (he  crown-prince  and  Blucher  by 
movements  made  on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had  gained 
so  muoh  time  that  he  eould  meet  the  great  Boheniian  army  alone  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  did  not  delay  to  encounter  it  ih  the  spacious  plain 
near  Leipsici  The  engagement  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  Iho 
morning  of  October  16.  After  severely  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides, 
Napoleon  had  gained  some  gronnd  in  the  ceiitre  and  on  the  left  wiiig 
But  the  dnke  of  Ragusa,  who  occupied  a  wide  line  to  the. north  of  Leip- 
sic, was  unejfpectedly  attacked  by  Blucher  with  iVie  greatest  impetuosity,, 
totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  driven  back  in  disorder 
On  the  17th  Napoleon  negotiated  through  Count  Meerveldt,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for  an  armistice , 
both  of  which  proposals  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  the  allies  could 
now  conduct  their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Blucher  with  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  General  Bennigsen,  with  almost  as  many,  being  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Grimma.  On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  a  fearful  con- 
flict took  place  at  Leipsic.  The  French  fought  with  desperation,  to  save 
their  honour  and  secure  their  retreat,  which  had, been  commenced  at  day- 
break ;  but  on  the  following  day  their  retreat  was  converted  into  a  flight, 
and  a  general  overthrow.  This  battle  emancipated  Germany.  Bavaria 
had  already  renounced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  united  with  Aus- 
tria. AH  the  German  princes  followed  this  example,  with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and  the  prince -primate. 
After  the  loss  of  many  thousands,  in  prisoners  and  wounded,  Napoleon, 
assailed  or  harrassed  in  every  quarter,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Rhine,  to  sustain  adesperate  conflict  with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
stationed  at  Hanau.  The  allies  made  a.  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
unite  the  forces  of  liberated  Germany  with  those  furnished  by  England 
and  Holland.  Even  the  Danes,  who  had  been  forced  to  form  the  closest 
union  with  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  terms  proffered  them  by 
England  and  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  1813,  were  obliged  to  concede  aU 
that  they  had  formerly  refused. 

\  French  affairs  in  Spain  had  also  taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Wellington '  at  Victoria,  had 
been  forced  back  to  the  Pyrenees  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and,  sub- 
sequently, Soult  and  Suchet  had  with  difficulty  kept  the  English  from  the 
soil  of  France  itself;  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  send  thither 
new  forces.  The  French  senate,  always  before  obsequious  enough,  now 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  when  repeated  decrees  of  the  emperor  iiad  al- 
ready ordered  the  levy  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  conscripts,  the  organi- 
sation of  cohorts  of  national  guards,  and  the  formation  of  four  armies  of 
reserve.  Still  stronger  terms  of  dissatisfaction  were  used  by  some  ol 
the  deputies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  at  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  human  life,  great  difficulties  now  presented  them- 
selves in  the  formation  of  a  new  French  army.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  from 
Switzerland  to  Holland,  the  allies  found  but  little  resistance.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  ot 
the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  and  early  in  January  they  oc- 
cupied a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  S'eine,  on  the  right  by  the 
Meuse,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Deux-Ponts,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
invested  fortresses.  Napoleon  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  kind  of 
general  rising  of  the  people  ;  but  measures  of  this  kind,  which  worked 
wonders  in  the  revolution,  were  now  almost  wholly  disregarded.  Mean- 
while the  allied  troops  steadily  advanced,  yrid  lin'iii,'!!  several  engagemenis 
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took  place,  in  no  instance  had  a  French  general  strength  enough  to  main- 
tain the  most  imponaiic  points  against  the  overwhelming  foree  of  the  in- 

On  the  Istof  Febfuary  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Brienne, 
.  in  which  Napoleon  lost  12,000  prisoners  and  sevBnty-three  cannon.  He 
had  70,000  men  in  the  field,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  either  them  or 
their  commander  for  the  loss  of  the  day  ;  the  moat  despei'ale  resistance 
on  the  part  of  ihelro<ipa,  and'lhe  mostaclive  superintendance  on  the  pari 
of  Ni^toleon  being  everywhere  apparent.  Eager  to  improve  their  first 
victory  on  French  ground,  the  allies  pushed  forward,  and  divided  their 
forces,  of  which  Napoleon, .with  great  twldness  and  address,  took  advan- 
tage. Bui,  though  he  had  reeeived  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
army  in  Spain,  he  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  prevent  the  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Prussian  commanders  from  proceeding  towards  Paris  in  two 
large  columns,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  other  on  the  Mame.  The  operations 
of  the  allied  troops  from  this  perioil  having  been  already  detailed,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further..  In  the  transactions 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  abdication  of  Boilaparte,  the  occupation 
of  Paris,  &c.,  the  emperor  Alexinder  took  the  lead ;  and  with  magnan- 
imity, as  if  oblivious  of  the  wrongs  his  own  country  had  reeeived,  he  en- 
deavoured to  allay  those  feelings  of  vengeance  in  some  of  his  allies  which, 
without  such  humane  consideration,  might  have  laid  the  French  capital 
in  ashes,  and  given  rise  to  a  new  and  more  dreadful  war.  As  it  was  con- 
sidered  necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  each  sovereign  should  be  per- 
>manently  fixed,  a  congress  of  the  principal  powers  was  held  at  Vienna. 
But  before  any  final  arrangements  were  made,  the  congress  was  hastily 
broken  up,  iii  consequence  of  the  sudden  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
to  France.     The  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  once  more 

trepared  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the  English,  Belgians,  and  Prussians,  at  the 
attle  of  Waterloo,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  of  him  who  had  so 
long  been  its  disturber-    , 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  affairs  of  Russia,  m  connection 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  French  invasion. 
It  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  ambition  ivith  Catharine  11.  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  Europe ;  with  that  view  she  had  sought  every  opportunity, 
however  frivolous  the  pretence,  of  engaging  them  in  hostilities ;  and  as 
the  Turks  were  generatly  worsted,  Russia  generally  acquired  some  new 
territory,  and  a  greater  influence  over  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Russians 
had  also  been  at  war  with  Persia.  By  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  signed  in 
May,  1812,  the  former  power  ceded  to  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  Bes- 
sarabia and  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Danube :  the  peace  of  Tiflis,  in  1813, 
with  the  latter,  gained  herall  the  territory  west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  be- 
tween the  Kur  and  .the  Anaxes,  Georgia  having  been  united  before  with 
Russia ;  and  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  with  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Russian  empire  having 
become  so  extensive  and  formidable,  Alexander  took  every  means,  by 
founding  and  supporting  the  holy  alliance,  to  maintain  his  high  position. 
After  the  conquest  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Russia  appears  to  have  discovered 
that  her  influence  over  Europe  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  which  would  enable  her  to  develope  those  resources  which 
make  a  country  formidable  in  war ;  and  to  that  end  Alexander  re-organ- 
ized almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  his  empire. 

Among  other  matters  that  were  settled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
delermmed  that  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire,  with  a 
separate  government ;  and  Alexander  was  accordingly  crowned  king  ol 
Poland.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was.  spent  in  the  most  laudable 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The  abuses  which  were  practised 
in  all  departments,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  required  a  degree  of  reso- 
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lution  and  perseverance  to  correct ;  and  the  emperor  set  about  this  worl! 
■of  reformation  with  all  the  honesty  and  zeal  of  a  patriot  prince.  He  made 
frequent  tours  through  his  provinces,  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
local  administration  of  the  laws ;  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  im- 

E roving  the  general  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  of  abolishing  vassalage ; 
ut  the  resistance  made  to  his  benevolent  exertions  in  this  latter  measure 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions  to  any  great  extent.  He, 
however,  encouraged  Ihe  arts  and  literature,  and  effected  many  salutary 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  while  he  patronized  commerce 
encouraged  manufacturers,  and  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  press,  which  was  protected  by  a  careful  censorship 
ITrom  the  pestilent  effects  of  licentiousness  in  morals  and  of  sedition 
in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  December  1, 1825,  at  Taganrock,  a  town 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  sea  of  Azof  He  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas, — the  grand  duke  Constantino,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
having  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  A  conspiraeysooa  after  broke  o«l,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  whohad  taken  the  oath  to  Conslantine  immediately 
after  Alexander's  death,  refused  to  take,  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  and  a 
tumuit  ensued,'  which  was  suppressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor.  On  the  matter  being  afterwards  investigated, 
it  appeared  that  it  was-the  result  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  for 
many  years ;  and  different  punishments  were  assigned,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  parties  implicated ;  some  being  executed,  some 
banished  to  Siberia, and, others  imprisoned;  but  the  far. greater  number 
were  pardoned.  Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  a  war  with  Persia  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  from  the  non-seltiement  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  between  Russia  and  that  power.  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  thinking  the  moment  propi- 
tious for  attacking  Russia,  at  ono9  marched  over  the  frontier,  and  advaced 
as  far  as  Elizabethpol ;  but  the  Persians  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
War  was  now  .immediately  declared  against  them,  and  general  Paske- 
witscii,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  passed  the  Araxes,  toob 
several  strpng  fortresses,  entered  ancient  flledia  with  no  opposition,  and 
forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace,  compelling  him  to  giveup  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  some  pro- 
vinces on  the  Caucasus,  besides  making  them  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  the  losses  by  the  invasion. 

The  Caucasus  consists  of  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains. in  western 
Asia, .  covering  the  country  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
They  extend  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  are  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  rushing  torrents,  steep  precipices,  and  frightful  avalanches. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and 
are  mostly  barren;  but  the  lower  parts  are  clothed  with  thick  forests,  and 
the  plains  abound  in  orchards,  vineyards,  com-flelds,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  Melilenia,  Great  and  Little 
Kabarda,  Daghestan,  which  is  the  mouatain-land  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  aiid  Schirvan,  called  the  Paradise  of  Roses,  from  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  which  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  tribes  who 
dwell  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  the  Lesghians, 
who  inhabit  the  most  eastern  parts,  Uve  by  plundering  their  neighbours, 
and  are  held  in  such  terror,  that  several  tribes  purchase  immunity  from 
their  depredations  by  paying  them  tribute. 

The  war  with  Persia  was  scarcely  ended  when  Turkey  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  Russian  minister,  Nessel- 
rode,~  declared  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  sovereign  must  have 
satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  and  for  the 
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Imiti-Bneriff  of  December,  1820,  which  tije  Porte  had  addressed  to  all. the 

Sachas,'aud  which  contained  many  offensive  charges  against  Russia.  A 
eelaration  of  war  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  emperor,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1828,  the  Russian  forces  passed  the  Ptuth,  to  the  number  of  15,000 
men,  including  persona  of  all  descriptions  attached  to  ihecarop.  Count 
Wittgenstein  was  eomtnander-ih-chifef.  In  a  fortnight  the  Russians  had 
possession  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  the  Turlcs  retired  into  the 
fortified  mountain' position  of  Choumla,.  which  was  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  The  Russians  at  length  took  Prawodi,  the  key  of  the  Balkan ; 
and  their  next  aim  was  to  gain  possession  of  Varna.  To  carry  on  a  siege 
in  a  vast  anS  almost  uninhabit^le  country  like  Bulgaria,  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  climate,the  difUculty  was  great ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulties  were  great,  so  were  the  esertions  of  the  besiegers,  and  after  it 
had  been  invested  both  on  the  land  and  sea  sides,  breaches  were  made, 
and  a  body  of  troops  forced  their,  way  into  the  city.  Terrified  by  this, 
(he  enemy  gave  up  all  further  resistance,  and  the  campaign  in  Asia  proved 
successful.  The  predatory  population  on  the  Caucasian  mountains  sub- 
mitted to  Russia.  The  army  under  Count  Paske.witch  forced  .its  way 
from  Caucasus  and  Ararat  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  by  storm  the 
strong  fortress  of  Khara,  the  central  point  of  Turkish  Armenia,  together 
with  the  enemy's  camp.  After  this,  several  other  fortresses  fell  into  their 
hands,  so  that  beside  obtaining  possession  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia,  the 
whole  pachalic  of  Bajasid,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
conquered.  In  Europe  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  more  equivocal; 
tie  results  of  the  whole,  however,  were  important.  In  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  Russia  had  gained  two  Turkish  prineipaUlies  and  three  pachaiics, 
fourteen  fortresses,  and  three  castles. 

The  Russian  emperor  had  repeated  his  inclination  for  peace  with  the 
Porte,  on  terms  of  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  se- 
curity against  future  injuries ;  but  the  Porte  had  refused.  On  the  con 
trary,  Mahmoud  announced  a  new  campaign,  with  the  words,  "Honoui 
and  independence  are  worth  more  than  life."  Hitherto  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  ■  Constantinople,  with  the  reis  effendi,  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands-  He  bad  delivered  to  the  reis  effendi  the  mani- 
festo of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  lof  August  11, 1898),  which 
made  known  to  the  Porte  the  motive  and  object  of  the  French  expedition 
against  the  Morea.  The  Prussian  ambassador  likewise  advised  the  Porte 
to  yield;  but  no  representations,  would  induce  the  sultan  to  do  so,  and 
preparations  for  another  campaign  were  made  with  unusual  vigour.  In 
the  [beginning  of  1839,  General  Siebitsch  was  appointed  commander-in- 
ehief  of  the  Russian  forces ;  and  although  the  Turkish  army  was  greatiy 
reinforced,  and  under  the  command  of  officers  of  high  renown  and  un  ,nes- 
tionable  bravery,  the  Russian  generals  Diebitsch  and  Paskewitch  proved 
too  much  for  tliem.  The  latter  took  possessioa  of  Erzeruni,  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia.  The  seraskier,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  and  governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  taken 

Srisoner,  together  with  four  principal  pachas,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon. 
:ut  the  sharpest  contest  of  tlie  A  si  alio,  campaign  was  :«icasioned  by  the 
attempt  of  the  pacha  of  Vau  to  retake  the  fortress  of  Bajasid.  The  attack 
was  made  with  7000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  fire  from  a 
battery,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tar- 
tar quarter  of  (he  place.  After  thirty-two  hours  of  incessant  fighting,  the 
Turks  retreated.  The  career  of  Paskewitcii  in  this  campaign  had  been 
ono  of  continual  success ;  and  such  had  been  his  preceding  cantpaign  in 

The  Ciimpaign  in  the  Kuropean  provinces  was  still  more  successful. 
fJes'pr^l  battles  were  fought  in  the  spring,  in  which  the  Russians  undti 
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Diebitsch  generally  had  the  advantage,  European  tactics  giving  him  s 
decided  superiority.  At  length  Siliatria  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  of 
10,000  meu  became  prisoners  of  war;  320  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty  eiand- 
ards,  and  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  flotilla,,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Diebitsch  now  hastened  to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  continued 
his  march  without  any  serious  obstacles,  except  such  as  the  excessive 
beat  of  the  weather,  &c,,  presented,  till  he  reached  Adrianople,  which  he 
took  on' the  20lh  of  July.  Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porte  was  now  ready 
to  commence  negotiations ;  and  acoordingly  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
the  principal  points  of  which  were,  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  resto- 
ration by  Russia  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of 
all  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Romelia ;  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  boundaries  between  Ihe  two  powers  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
the  provisions  for  the  religious  liberty,  independent  administration,  and 
free  trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom  of  com- 
merce to  Russian  subjecls  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured  by 
former  treaties ;  free  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all 
nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ;  the  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay 
1,500,000  ducats  of  Holland  to  Russia  within  eighteen  months,  as  an  in- 
demniflcation  fur  losses  of  Russian  subjects,  and  a  further  sum,  such  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  with 
the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  the  arrangements  of  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  respecting  Greece.  Thus  (he  emperor  Nicholas,  according 
to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
stopped  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  when  he  had  obtained  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  "was  professedly  undertaken. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

Most  countries  have  so  me  positive  origin  attributed  to  them,  and  nanded 
down  to  present  times  by  tradition,  although  no  trace  of  a  written  history 
mav-bfe  found;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the  time  of  the 
Roiiians  it  is  likely  to  have  been  an  unexplored  part  of  the  great  Hyrca- 
hian  turest ;  and  such  inhabitants  as  it  contained  probably  belonged  to 
the  Sarniatiana,  a  nation  of  barbarians  more '  fierce  and  savage  than  any 
of  the  other  hordes  with  whom  the  civilized  conquerors  of  Europe  had  to 
contend  in  their  work  of  universal  subjugation.  But  be  that  as  ii  may,  it 
seems  clear  th?*  Poland  either  afforded  no  materials  for  the  historian,  ot 
the  country  proour'ed  no  writer  to  record  its  history,  fora  considerable 
time  after  the  other  nations  of  Europe  emerged  from  obscurity.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  an  army  of  Sclavbnians,  under  the  command  of  Lesko,~  took 
possession  of  the  country,  a.  d.  550,  and  that  this  leader  became  the  first 
of  a  race  of  kings,  who  held  the  sovereign  power  for  a  centiiry. 

The  next  dynasty  of  kings  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  first 
sovereign,  and  called  the  dynasty  of  Piast :  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
is  preserved,  until  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  obtained  ttie  sove- 
reignty of  Poland  in  the  year  1335.  On  his  being  -elected  king,  he  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  paganism,  to  which  he  had  before  adhered,  ainl 
embraced  Christianity;  from    which  time  it  spread  rapidly  among  iii« 
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PoIps.  This  prince  muted  the  whole  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  those 
»f  Poland  :  ill  ceturn  for  which  the  Poles  rendered  the  crown  hereditary 
n  his  feimilyi  but  his  niate  line  terminated  in  the  person  of  Sigismund 
iugiistus,  in  1572,  Two  competitora  then  started  for  the  vacant  crown ; 
denry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX,  of  France,  and  Maximilian 
if  Austria.  After  a  long  conflict,  the  former  of  these  obtained  the  prize  ; 
cut  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to  (he  crowii  of  France,  and 
abandoned  that  of  Poland. 

From  this  reign  we  may  date  the  correspondence  between  the  French 
and  the  Poles,  which  subsisted  until  the  increasing  power  of  its  northern 
neighbours  entirely  counteracted  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 
Oil  the  second  vacancyyMaxiraiUan  was  still  rejected;  and  Stephen  Batori, 

Srince  of  Transylvania,  chosen,  on  account  of  the  high  renown  which  he 
ad  acquired.  He  married  Anne,  the  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  ol 
the  royal  house  of  Jagellon,  which  rendered  him  highly  popular.  ,  He 
waged  war  with  the  Muscovites,  and  recovered  from  them  all  that  they 
had  formerly  taken  from  the  Poles;  after  which  he  settled  the  Ukraine, 
Which,  in  the  Polish  language,  signifies  the  frontier,  a,nd  which  -was  at  that 
time  a  wild  and  unprofitable  desert.  He  it  was  that  introduced  military 
tenure  into  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world. 
He  likewise  established  a  militia,  composed  of  Cossacks,  which  aooc 
became  a  respectable  body  of  infantry.  These  Cossacks  he  settled  in  the 
Ukraine,  Having  performed  these  essential  services  to  the  kingdom 
which  he  governed,  he  died,  in  1586. 

Theodore,  czar  of  Russia,  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Sig- 
ismund, prince  of  Sweden,, now  severally  put  foril.  claims  and  contended 
for  the  crown.  The  year  after,  Sigismund,  having  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  his  rival,  Maximilian,  became  too  formidable  for  Theodore;  and 
established  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  name  of  Sigismund  111.  He  was 
a  zealous  papist,  and  waged  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  his  native 
countiy,  Sweden;  but  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks  he  was  more  fortunate. 
He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Uladis- 
laus  VII.,  who  was  chosen  the  16ih  of  November,  1632.  He  was  suc- 
cessful against  theTuriis,  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes,  and  died  inl64S. 
In  his  reign  the  interests  of  the  Polish  nobility  clashing  with  the  grants 
whish  had  been  made  to  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  a  fierce  contention 
arof.e.  His  brother,  John  Casimir,  succeeded  him,  although  a  cardinal. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  his  reign,  found  means  to  obtain  from  the 
Poles  a  renunciation  of  their  sovereignty  over  ducal  Prussia,  which  he 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  renunciation  was  ratified 
by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  1660.  Casimir  then  attempting  to  gain  an  uii- 
controiable  and  absolute  sovereignty  in  Poland,  excited  a  civil  war ;  and 
in.  the  issue  his  army  was  defeated  by  prince  Luborairski.  He  afterwards 
found  means,  however,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  current  specie,  which 
he  remitted  to  France;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  footing 
in  Poland,  he  precipitately  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  followed  his  wealth. 
In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
crown,  and  died  two  years  after. 

On  the  resignation  of  Casimir,  four  candidates  appeared ;  liamely,  the 
prince  of  Russia;  the  duke  of  Newbonrg,  who  was  supported  by  the 
mterests  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  backed  by  the  Ger- 
man power;  and  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Conde.;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  contest  lay  between  the  dukes  of  Newbourg  and  Lorraine.  The  palatine 
Opalenski,  however,  by  popular  harangues,  had  (be  address  to  set  them 
both  aside,  and  procure  the  election  of  prince  Michael  Wiesnowiski,  m 

1760,  who  reckoned  his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Jagellon.  He  was. 
chosen  to  the  royal  dignity  as  being  a  P last,  a  title  highly  respected  in 

Polarn!,  liicl  signifying  a  nobleman  who  can  trace  his  descent  through  a 
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long  line  of  Polish  ancestors ;  but  being  a  weak  prince,  llic  Turks  took 
advantage  of. his  incapacity,  invaded  Polaad,  and  took  Ka,mtitieck,  the 
capital  of  Podolia;  Michael  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity  ;  he  died  three 
years  after  his  elevation,  at  the, very  time  when  Sobieeki,  the  Polish 
general,  had  gained  a  great  and  decisive  viclor}'  over  the  Turks.  Another 
contention  then  arose  about  a.  successor ;  but  at  length  tlie  diet  unani- 
mously chose  Jiihn  Sabieski  for  their  king,  who  maintained  a  war  against 
the  TurUs,  although  ill  seconded  by  the  nobility ;  and  in  1675,  at  the  head 
of  no  more  than  5,000  men,  he  defeated  60,000  Turks  arid  Tartars : 
after  which,  receiving  a  reinforce ment^of  10,000  troops,  he  drove  100,000 
of  the  enemy  out  of  Podolia,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1676. 

The  Turks  by  this  defeat  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  observed  during  seven  years  ;  but  in  1G83,  the  Ottomans  in- 
vaded Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  neighbouring  princes 
being  roused  to  action  by  the  impending  danger,  put  their  forces  undei 
the  coraniaiid  of  Sobieski,  whose  army  mustered  forty  thousand  strong ; 
with  which  force  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  infidels,  whose  numbers 
were  Jiitle  short. of  two  hundred  thousand.  This  decisive  stroke  restored 
peace;  but  the  great  military  talents  of  the  king,  joined  to  his  extreme 

Cimony,  created  jealousies  among  the  Polish  nobility,  of  his  having 
led  designs  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  kIngdQm,  and  render- 
ing  himself  an  absolute  monarch.  These  apprehensions,  which  Were 
never  supported  by  any  direct  proofs,  embittered  his  latter  days.-  He  died 
in  1696,  m  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
reign.  He  left  a  son,  Prince  James  Sobieski,  whom,  however,  the  Poles 
did  not  nominate  for  their  king.  An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonth  fol- 
lowed :  at  length  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen,  in 
preference  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  the 
mterests  of  France ;  hut  in  1705,  the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Charles 
Xn.  of  Sweden,  declared  the  crown  vacant,  and  chose  Stanislaus  Leesen- 
ski,  palatine  Posnania;  to  establish  whom  on  the  throne,  Charles  of  Swe- 
den entered  Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Augustus  fir 
save  his  electorate  by  abandoning  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
The  reverses  of  fortune  which  Charles  experienced  in  1708,  gave  Augus 
lus  the  ascendency ;  and  his  competitor  found  it  necessary,  in  his  turn 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  Disputes  and  ill-will,  however,  prevaiied  between 
Augustus  and  the  nobility,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January,  1732-3. 

Whether  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  should  fix  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  then  plunged  Europe  into  war.  The  for- 
mer supported  the  pretensions  of  Augustus,  the  son  of  the  deceased  king , 
in  which  nomination  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  alsi)  concurred ;  the  lat- 
ter aimed  at  restoring  the  abdicated  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  was  married  to  Louis  XV.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  his 
interest  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  he 
was  finally  driven  out  of  Poland,  possessed  of  nothing  more  than  the 
empty  title  of  king ;  he,  however,  gained  the  duchy  of  Loraine  and  Bar, 
which  he  enjoyed  the  remainder  ofhis  life.  Stanislaus  died  in  January, 
1766,  having  attained  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  dis 
tinguished  for  his  talents  and  virtues;  his  humanity  was  active,  and  dis- 

Slayed  itself  in  many  noble  instances  of  kindness  and  generosity.  Though 
eprived  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  expressed  his  strung  attachment  to 
the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  interests, 
in  a  work  which  he  wroie  and  published  in  the  year  1659,  entitled,  Im 
Vuix  Labredv  CUoyen;  ou  Observations  sur  le  GouvemEmeni  dv,  Palogne. 

Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  king  of  Poland  in 
Septnmber,  1733,  In  the  forty,  sixth  year  ofhis  a^^e.     He  was  the  third  kiii^ 
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I,,  iat  name.  He  married  Maria  Josepha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph I.  In  the  winter  of  1745,  the  king  of  Prussia  attacked  him  in  hisJie- 
redilary  dominions,  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  and  forced  the  elec- 
tor to  accept  such  conditions  of  peace  as  were  proffered.  In  I75G,  the 
king  of  Poland  having  secretly  become  a  party  in  a  confederacy  formed 
by  the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  France,  to  strip  the  king  of  Prussia 
of  the  province  of  Silesia,  the  unfortunate  Augustus  suddenly  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  that  monarch,  who  took  possession  of  Dresden,  his 
capital,  and  compelled  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war;  after  which  he  experienced  the  most 
bitter  calamities.-  His  queen,  whOse  every  motion  was  narrowly  watched 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while 
tne  designs  which  the  kinghad  formed  for  the  advancement  of  his  family, 
by  procuring  for  one  of  his  sons  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  and  for  another 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  were  entirely  frustrated-  Worn  down  with  years 
as  well  as  with  sorrows,  he  resigned  his  breath  on  the  51h  of  October, 
1763,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ihirtielh  year  from  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  son  of  Augustus  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  crown, 
but  he  died  of  the  small-pox  in  less  than  two  months  after.  Count  Po- 
nialowski,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unanimously  elected  king, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1764,  without  any  commotion  or  disturbance 
The  powers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  supported  his  pretensions. 
The  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  empire,  who  opposed  his  elec- 
tion, retired  from  Warsaw,  when  the  diet  assembled.  He  took  the  name 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  new  king  had  not  long  sat  upon,  the  throiie, 
before  some  Kussian  troops  entered  his  kingdom  on  the  plea  of  procuring 
a  toleration  and  other  privileges  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  "  dissi- 
dents," who  were  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also  for  the  Lutheran  and 
other  reformed  Christians.  The  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  the  dissidents,  kindled  the  flames  of  a  fierce, 
bloody,  and  desolating  civil  war,  which  raged  during  the  years  1759, 1770 
and  1771 ;  in  the  midst  Of  which,  the  miserable  Poles  were  visited  with 
the  pestilence,  which  swept  off  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  part  which  the  king  of  Poland  took  against  the  dissidents,  caused  a 
conspiracy  to  be  formed  to  assassinate  him,  in  November,  1771 ;  from 
which  attempt  upon  his  life  he  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  Many  of  the 
conspirators  lost  their  Jives  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 

Among  the  Poles  the  love  of  freedom  prevailed  without  the  spirit  of 
union.  A  kingdom  fertile  and  extensive  as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of  self-defence,  present- 
ed a  most  alluring  prospect  to  its  powerful  neighbours.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  the  frivolous  and  obscure  claims  set  up  by  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  to  the  territories  which  they  designed  to  appropriate ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  describe  the  countries  which  were  thus  forcibly  wrested.  The 
claims  of  Austria  comprehended  the  southern  parts  of  Little  Poland,  and 
the  whole  of  Red  Russia,  with  Procutia.  The  royal  salt  mines  at  Wie- 
iuski,  Brochnia,  and  other  places  in  Little  Poland  were  in  the  territory 
thus  seized.  The  district  seized  upon  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
whole  of  Polish  Livonia,  and  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  borders  on  the 
Russian  empire,  and  extending  over  that  duchy  even  beyond  the  river 
Beresina,  The  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  all  the  western  parts 
»f  Pomerania,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Netz,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia ;  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  only  excepted. 
As  Uiese  countries  form  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  give  the 
command  of  the  Vistula,  they  were  highly  important  to  a  monarch,  whose 
dominions,  before  this  acquisition,  could  not  fumiah  a  capacious  harbour 
for  shipping-    The  politica!  vieivs  of  the  king  ot  Prussia  thereby  became 
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much  enlarged,  being  directed  to^iommercial  and  maritime  objects.  The 
mhabitanta  of  the  counlriea  thus  dismembered  were  required,  by  ihe  mani- 
festos, to  take  oattis  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereigns 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  on  pain  of  focfeiting  their  esiates.  The 
independent  spirit  of  the  Polish  nobility  could  ill  brook  such  mandates 
many  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  and  estates,  and  submit  to 
voluntary  exile ;  carrying-with  them  such  parts  of  their  property  as  the 
Ehort  time, allotted  them  would  enable  them  to  collect.  The  confiscation 
of  these  estates  was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  each  sovereign  :  it 
being  a  cruel  policy  eonsiantly  practisedby  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  op 
press  and  ruin  the  native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  adher 
ents.     This  memorable  partition  took  place  in  September,  1773. 

The  king  of  Poland,  unable  to  make  opposition  to  these  violent  acts, 
was  induced  to  give  his  sanction  by  being  put  in  posaepsion  of  a  rich  ter- 
ritory, which  vf  as  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family ;  besides  which  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debts,  was  presented  to  him, 
as  the  farther  price  for  this  his  sacrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Slill,  how 
ever,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was  called ;  the  members  of  which 
were  compelled  to  give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation  of  so  great  a 
pan  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  ihousht,  however,  that  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment, though  brought  about  witnout  any  colour  of  justice,  might,  after 
the  convulsions  caused  by  its  first  establishment  had  subsided)  tend  to  en- 
large the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  those  districts,  as  well  as  to  render 
th6  country  more  wealthy  and  llourishing,  as  the  oppressions  of  the  no- 
bility were  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry to  be  considembly  amended. 

A  new  constitution  was  settled  for  Poland  on  the  3(1  of  May,  1791,  by 
which  the  Catholic  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  country, 
but  a  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  persuasions.  For  a  few 
years  Poland  appeared  to  flourish;  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  to 
Stanislaus  was  greatly  benefitted  by  his  judicious  introduction  of  artisans 
from  France  and  other  countries,  under  whose  superintendence  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  were  carried  on  to  considerable  advantage.  But 
though  the  Poles  were  attached  to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  indignation 
and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being  stiil  farther  bumbled  and  reduced  by 
the  three  self-elecled  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate.  The  French  revolution 
had  just  broken  out ;  and  the  Russian  empress,  fearing  the  effect  of  such 
an  example  upon  a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
make  su-ih  new  division  of  the  Polish  territories  as  should  render  all  at- 
tempts  fruitless  which  they  might  make  to  recover  their  independence. 

Relying  upon  the  protection  of  the  kingof  PruS8ia,.whohad  engaged  to 
prevent  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  internal  concerns 
of  Poland,  the  Poles  were  not  intimidated  at  the  hostile  preparations  of 
Russia.  But  their  hopes  mere  miserably  disappointed.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, when  appealed  to,  refused  to  espouse  their  cause ;  and  they  were 
left  to  engage  single-handed  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Catherine  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Poland ;  and  Stanislaus 
raised  a  considerable  force,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew,  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski ;  biit  t^ts  folish  monarch,  desirous  ol 
averting  the  miseries  of  war,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Russia,  annulled  the 
new  constitution,  and  allowed  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of  his  cap. 
ital.  This  occurred  in  1793.  Havingproved  so  far  fortunate,  Catherine 
resolved  to  secure  her  dominion  over  Poland  by  still  more  weakening  its 
power ;  and,  in  consequence,  agreed  upon  a  further  partition  of  this  de- 
Htkiiled  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  siezed  as 
ills  share  the  cities  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic.  Amazed  at  this  act  of  aggres- 
sive duplicity,  and  deluded  by  the  ambiguous  answers  of  the  Russian  ani- 
hassador,  the  confederates  of  Targovilz  invited  the  nation  to  rise  in  do- 
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IBiiuH  of  the  iutegrily  of  Ihe  kingdom ;  and  this  call  was  obeyed  with  sin- 
gular alacrity.  The  Russian  forces  were  now  ordered  to  aci  in  concert 
with  those  of  Prussia;  and  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  openly 
avowing  their.intention  of  effecting  a  further  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
forcibly  obtained  the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Grodno  to  this  iniquitous 
measure. 

The  indignation  of  the  Polish  patriots  was  now  raised  to  tis  highest 
pitch,  and  they  instantly  resolved  to  make  one  more  desperate  and  final 
effort  to  restore  the  freedom  of  their,  country.  With  ansazing  rapidity  a 
general  insurrection  was  organized,  and  as  the  king  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  by  his  weakness,  the  troops  unanimously  placed  at 
their  head  the  celebrated  Count  Tha^dens  Kosciusko,  a  y^ung  man  ol 
high  birth  but  small  fortune,  who  had  been  educated  jn  the  military  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  had  served  as  aid-de-camp  to.General  Washington, in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  Madalinska,  a  Polish  general,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kosciusko,  took  Cracow,  from 
which  city  they  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  signed  an  act  de- 
claratory  of  their  motives  and  intentions.  Kosciusko  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  republic,  with  unlimited  power. 

The  first  operation  of  the  severe  contest  that  immediately  ensued 
proved  favourable  to  the  patriots,  who  routed  a  Russian  army  of  superior 
force  near  Cracow,  and  eipejted  them  from  Wilna.  Meanwhile  the  Rus- 
siaji  ambassador  compelled  Stanislaus  to  decliire  ihe  insurgents  rebels, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  arsenals.  This  demand  drove  the  in- 
habitants to  desperation;  they  flewtoarms.andaftera  sanguinary  contest  ol 
forty-eight  hours,  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Waraaw  with  immense 
slaughter;  and  preparations  were  immediately  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kosciusko,  who.  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel  any  future  attack. 

•If  the  coolest  had  hitherto  been  unequal,  it  was  now  rendered  much 
more  so.  Austria  entered  into  the  views  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pow- 
ful  armies  advanced  on  every  side.  After  an  obstinate  battle  the  king  of 
Prussia  defeated  Kosciusko,  look  possessibn  of  Cracow,  and  marcned 
towards  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  populace  had  committed  ereat  ex- 
cesses. His  offers  of  accommodation  havingbeen  rejected,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  capital, but  being  repulsed  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  confederates,  ne  was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  this 
enterprise,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  two  months.  During  the  time  these 
events  took  place  at  Warsaw,  the  Russians  under  Suwarrof  had  defeated 
the  Poles  at  Brezesk,  and  General  Fersen  was  endeavouring  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  grand  Russian  army.  Kosciusko  hastened  to  prevent  this 
junction ;  but  in  an  obstinate  battle  against  the  superior  forces  of  Fersen, 
the  Poles  were  routed,  and  their  gallant  chief  having  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  hurried  as  an  exile  to  the  dreary  regions  of  Siberia. 
As  far,  however,  as  loss  of  liberty  and  expatriation  could  be  rendered  en- 
durable, it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  so  rendered  In  the  present  in- 
stance ;  more  than  ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  in  providing  hitn 
not  only  with  suitable  apartments,  but  with  books,  drawing. materials,  &c. 
for  his  recreation  and  amusement;  an  indulgence  rarely  granted  to  Rus- 
sian captives. 

Deeply  was  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thaddeus  deplored  by  the  Poles ; 
and  thoufh  it  did  not  wholly  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  it  nevertheless 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  Suwarrof  advanced  without  opposition  under 
the  walls  of  Warsaw;  and  the  Polish  generals  took  post  in  the  suburbs  oi 
Praga,  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1795,  they  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  Suwarrof,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  contest  raged  above  eight  hours ;  but  it  terminated 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Polish  army,  whose  shattered  remains  re- 
lired  into  the  city  of  Warsaw.    The  citizens  of  the  capital  surrendered  tc 
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the  conquerors,  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  £o  the  sword  nearly  thirty 
thousand  individuais,  sparing  neither  age  or  sex.  The  troops  endeavour- 
ed to  force  theirway  through  the  enemy's  lines;  but  nearly  the  whole  oi 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Poland,  now  laid  prostrate,  witnessed  tlie  de- 
parture of  its  lasi  king,  who,  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  throne.  The  final  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  sove 
reigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  not  long  delayed.  A  pension 
was  settled  oA  the  ex-king,  who  retired  first  to  Grodno;  but  on  the  death 
of  Catherine,  (in  1796,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  respect  and  attention  by  the  emperor  Paul,  at  whose  court  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Fortunately  for  Kosciusko,  mid  the  Polish  patriots 
in  general,  the  new  emperor  looked  on  them  with  more  than  a  pitying 
eye;  he  not  only  restored  the  former  to  liberty,  but  made  him  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  remain  in  his  service ;  they  were,  however,  respectfully 
declined ;  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spending  some  little  time  in  England, 
went  to  America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  chose  France  as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontainebleau. 
All  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Russian  prisons  were  released  by  the  empe- 
ror Paul,  and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  of  whom  there  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  were  recalled.  But  many  of  the  bravest  Poles, 
who  had  fought  with  Kosciusko,  making  their  escape,  entered  the  French 
service,  and  were  formed  into  separate  battalions,  distinguished  by  Bona- 
parte as  his  Polish  legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  IBOI,  his  con 
duct  towards  the  Poles  was  not  Jess  liberal  than  that  of  Paul,  his  father, 
had  been.  Contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  other  two  powers,  he 
scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
served to  them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  Lithuania  (the  Rus 
siau  portion)  was  divided  into  eight  cistncts,  with  a  governor  ovhr 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithuanian  nobles ;  and  members  of  the 
diet  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants  were  still  held  in  feudal 
bondage,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans  which  tended  to 
their  improvement,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  Not  long  after  Bo- 
naparte reached  the  imperial  dignity,  one  of  his  favourite  schemes  was 
that  of  freeing  the  Poles  from  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  northern 
powers  and  availinghimself  of  the  services  of  that  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
of  whose  valour  and  physical  capabilities  he  had  ample  proofs  in  his  late 
campaigns.  He  accordingly  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  residing 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms, 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth;  but  the  gallant  hero  perhaps  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gallic  emperor's  professions,  and  declined  his  over- 
tures; but  though  Kosciusko  refi]sed,  there  were  thousands  of  others  who 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Bonaparte  pursued  his  plan  of  conquest.  The 
eventofthe  battle  of  Jena,  fought  withtnePrussians  in  1606,  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Warsaw,  and  all  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been  annexed 
to  Prussia ;  this  territory  he  formed  into  a  separate  state,  which  he  called 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  i  and,  uniting  it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the 
king  of  that  country  the  additional  title  of  grand  duke  of  Warsaw. 

The  dismembered  country,  which  now  first  received  internal  order  fi-om 
foreign  hands,  continued  in  this  condition  till  November,  1806,  when  Na- 
poleon's victories  led  the  ecnigrant  Poles,  under  Dombrowski,  to  Posen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  0,  1807,  the 
greater  part  of  the  PrussianPolish  provinces  was  formedinto  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  which  received  a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxony,  and,  ai 
the  same  time  with  the  French  code,  aconstitution  similar  to  the  French,  by 
which  bondage  was  abolished,  Danizic  was  to  have  been  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  remained  a  French  plac6 
of  arms     The   grants  bestowed  on  French  officers,  and  still  more  Uip 
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continental  system,  which  destroyed  all  trade,  exhausted  the  public  reve- 
nuea ;  s6  that  Poland,  amid  all  its  natural  wealth,  experienced  the  fate  ot 
Tantalus.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  troops  for  the  French  service  was 
also  a  check  on  the  prosperity  of  the  new  state,  and  annihilated  all  that 
Prussia  had  effected  at  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures,  that  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Broomberg,  sustained 
themselyes.  The  government  of  the  duchy  did  everything  practicable 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  la  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  (he  country,  but  de- 
veloped, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  military  energies  of  the  people. 
Under  the  command  of  Poniatowaki  and  French  officers,  the  Polish  troops 
rivalled  the  best  troops  of  France  in  valour.  They  advanced  to  Cracow, 
and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14-,  1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  Which  had  hitherto  contained  thirty-nine  thousand 
square  miles,  with  2,200,000  inhabitants;  so  that  it  now  comprised  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  with  3,780,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  fought  in  Spain  with  great 
bravery. 

Meanwhile  Russia  assumed  the  administration  of  the  whole  duchy. 
Dantzic,  with  it?  territory,  reverted  to  Russia,  and  the  congress  at  Vienna 
(in  May,  1615)  decided  (he  fate  of  the  country. — 1,  The  city  of  Cracow, 
with  its  territory,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic ; — 2.  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with 
the  circle  of  Tamapoia,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  was  restored  to  Austria ;— 3.  The  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelan, 
the  city  of  Thorn  and  its  territory,"  the  department  of  Posen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circles  of  Powitzaud  Peysern,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  theProzna,excluiUng  the  city  and  circle  of  that  name, 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  Dantzic,  Thorn,  Culm,  and 
Michelan  with  West  Russia,  and  from  the  remainder  (11,400  square 
miles,  with  847,000  inhabitants)  formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  and  ap- 

Sointed  Prince  Radzivil  governor.  All  the  rest  was  united  with  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Poland,"  but  with  a 
separate  administration,  and  such  a  territorial  extent  as  the  Russian  em- 
peror should  see  fit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  assumed  the 
title  of  czar  and  king  of  Poland,  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw- 
Poland,  though  thus  divided,  preserved  its  name  and  language,  as  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  secured  to  all  Poles  who  were  subjects  of  either  of  the 
three  powers  such  an  organization  as  tended  to  maintain  their  national 
existence.  A  Polish  charter  was  accordingly  promulgated  (November 
27, 1815).  The  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  vested  in  a  native 
Pole,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  unless  one  of  the  imperial  princes 
should  be  appointed  viceroy.  This  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tyrannical  Constantine,  as  commander-in-chief.  Equality  of 
religious  sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country,  by  Poles,  were 
among  the  promises  of  the  charter;  and  these  rights  were  to  be  secureif 
by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two  chambers.  But  these  promises  were 
kept  only  to  the  ear?  restrictions  on  the  press,  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  punishments ;  insults  and  injuries ;  a  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was 
dot  allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority ;  the  violation  of  every  article 
of  the  charter  by  a  Russian  barbarian;  peculation  and  extortion  practised 
by  ihe  inferior  officers  ;~these  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Poland. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (December,  1825)  and  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that'll  ex- 
tended to  Warsaw,  several  hundred  persons  were  arrested  in  Poland,  and 
a  commission  constituted,  contrary  lo  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  in 
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qiiireinto  the  affair.  The  only  discovery  oflhis  inqiji  si  tori  a!  tribunal  was, 
that  secret  societies  had  existed  Jn  Poland  since  1821,  In  May,  183^ 
Nieholiis  was  crowned  at^  Warsaw.  In  ISaS,  however,  a  secrei  society 
hatf  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  'the  officers  of  the 
army  to  the  cause  of  independence  ;  and  to  Iheir  agency  is  the  insurrection 
of  1830  to  be  attributed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  immediale- 
ly'occasLoned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got  up  .by  the  Russian  police,  who 
had  thus  induced  a  number  of  young  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  with  their  victims.  No,t  only  Polish  officers,  youth 
of  the  military  school,  and  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were 
ready  to  encoun^ge  an  elTort  to  save  themselves  from  what  tliey  now 
foresaw — the  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  arniy,  and  ihe  marching 
of  the  Polish  troops  (o  the  south  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  19, 1830.  A  young 
officer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  called 
the  youth  to  arms.-  They  immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  resi- 
dence of  Constantine,  about  two  miles  from  the  Oity,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person.  The^  were  joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  forced  their  way  Into  the  palace ;  but  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his  escape  by 
a. secret  door.  Another  party  of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  Joined  by  the  Polish  troops. 
The  arsenal  was  seized,  with  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  the  in- 
surrection became  general.  On  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  troops 
and  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 
The  administrative  council  was  summoned  to  preserve  order;  and,  to 
give  more  influence  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  l(.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  and  of  a  new  police  and  municipal  government. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Warsaw,  with  Ihree  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infnntry,  without  opposition.  On  the  5lh,  General  Chlopicki  was 
proclaimed  dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  convoked  for 
the  18th.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  no  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  rebels ;  and,  on  the  24th, 
another  addressed  to  the  Russians,  telling  thera  that  the  Poles  had  dared 
to  propose  conditions  to  theii  legitimate  master :  "'God,"  he  adds,  "is  with 
us  ;  and  in  a  single  battle  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  open- 
ed on  the  IBth  of  December,declared  the  absolute  Independence  of  Poland, 
and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  dominion;  and  on  the  25th,  that  the 
Polish  throne  mas  vacant.  Although  ihe  immediate  cause  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  pnpHs  of  the  miliiarj- 
academy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Polea  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
attempt  by  the  success  that  had  attended  4he  Parisians  in  the  preceding 
July-  The  object  of  the  Polish  revolutionists,  however,  was  not  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  authority  of  the  Russian  emperor,  but 
only  to  maintain  the  privileges  that  were  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  con- 

fresa  of  Vienna,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrannous  vlceroyship  of  Ihe  grand- 
iike  Constantine.  They  had  now,  however,  drawn  the  sword ;  and  al- 
though two  commissioners  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  endeavour 
to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  emperor  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
denounced  the  revolted  Poles  as  traitors  to  whom  no  lenity  would  be 
shown. 

Marsha!  Diebitsch,  who  had  so  successfully  conducted  the  warwith  tht 
Turks,  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  advanced  as  fat 
as  the  city  of  Warsaw,  an:!  was  victorious  over  the  .Poles  near  the  walls  oi 
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'Jieir  capital,  February  25,  1831  (ihe  loss  of  the  Poles  it  slated  to  have 
been  5,500,  thai  of  their  enemies  4,500);  but  when  PrincE  Radzivil  re- 
signed the  command,  on  the  28th,  and  Skrzynecki,  then  only-  a  colonel, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  the  Polish  cause  gained  strength.  <  Ttiia  - 
.brave  officer,  thongh  finally  unsaecessful,  like  tlie  heroic  Kosciusko, 
proved  that  he  deserved  a  belter  fate.  March  31,  he  was  victorious  over 
the  Russians  in  a  night  attack.  He  advanced,  cautiously,  and,  favoured 
.  by  the  darkness  of  (he  night,  reached  iheir  cantoiimenis  without  being  per- 
ceived. The  advanced  guard  of  General  Geismar,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men,  was  first  attacked,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed ;  the 
Poles  took  four  thousand  prisoners  and  one  thousaud  six  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  attacked  General  Rosen,  who 
wa,3  posted  with  twenty  thousand  men  at  Deinbe  Wielski,  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat,  wiih  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of 
cannon.  Another  iraportaat  victory  was  gained  near  Zelechoiv,' when 
twelve  tnousand  Russians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  with  twelve 
pieces oi  cannon.  During, this  action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Volhynians, 
who  served  in  the  Russian  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Russians, 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Poles-  The  peasants  in 
vurious  qnarcers  of  Poland  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  hasten- 
ed, with  Whatever  weapons  they  could  obtain,  to  the  army.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno,  Ukraine,  Wilna,  and  even  in 
ancient  Poland,  as  far  as  Smolensk,  Ok  the  other  hand,  General  Dwer- 
nicki,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  iu  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  who  had  been  victorious  over  them.  Was  at  last  compelled  to 
pass  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country,  April  27,  with  5000  Poles.  The  ardour  of  Ihe  peo- 
ple, however,  still  continued,  and  hopes  were  entertained  in  every  country 
that  the  manly  resistance  of  the  Poles  would  induce  powerful  cabinels  to 
interfere;  but,  unfortunately,  Prussia  and  Austria,  being  in  possession  oi 
a  part  of  Che  spoils  of  Poland,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  inter- 
ference, while  Britain  and  France  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  to 
render  essential  aid.  The  military  operations  were  now  prosecuted  with 
new  vigouri  and  the  emperor,  who,  in  a  inanifesiio  addressed  lo  the  Rus- 
sians, had  called  them  tne  legitimate  masters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  lo 
make  every  sacrifice  to  regain  the  Polish  throne.  Their  fate  was  soon 
decided.  After  two  days  fighting,  Warsaw  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
(September,  1831)  i  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  exile  lo  Sibe- 
ria followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  mariy  found  an  asylum  in 
England,  and  other  countries,  they  were  mostly  in  extreme  poveity,  and 
dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  those  who  pitied  their  hard  fate  while 
they  admired  their  patriotism.  Poland  was  soon  afterwards  incorporated 
with  Russia;  and  although  it  has  its  separate  diet  and  code  of  laws,  Rus- 
Kian  troops  are  Stationed  ia  all  the  principal  towns,  and  it  bears  eveiy 
semblance  in  other  respects  to  a  conquered  country. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  8WITZEELAND. 

FaoM  the  earliest  times  this  country  has  been  no  leas  celebrated  for  tiio 
Bpirit  of  freedom  which  animated  the  inhabitants,  than  for  the  beautifii! 
snd  interesting  character  of  its  scenery     Snow-capped  mountains,  wirb 
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fertiic  Tallies  and  peaceful  lakes  at  their  bkse,  are  here  seen  in  conlrast 
with  noble  forests,  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  glaciers  of  almost  boundless 
exlent,  Whose  crystal  pinnacles  lower  above  each  oiher  and  flash  their 
light  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  noon-day  sun.  But,  in  alluding  to  the 
geographical  feStures  of  Switzerland,  we  most  not  forget  that  our  present 
business  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  its  history. 

The  northern  and  soutliem  nations  of  Europe  have  been  singularly  in- 
termingled in  the  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine  walls  seem  like  a 
barrier,  separating  them  from  each  other.  The  Roman  legions,  indeed, 
conquered  the  Gauls,  Rheetians  and  Alem^nui,  in  the  forests  and  marshes ; 
but  they  could  not  destroy  the  Northern  spirit  of  freedom.  The  traces  ol 
its  ancient  subjugation  to  Rome  are  still  visible. in  the  Romanic  language 
of  a  part  of  Switzerland.'  Helvetia,  under  the  Romans,  had  a  flourishing 
trade,  which  covered  the  land  with  cities  and  villages  ;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Northern  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other.  Before  the 
fail  of  the  Roman  empire  ia  the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  part  of 
Switzerland,'  occirpied  by  the  Aleraanni,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Franks.  On  the  Jura  dwelt  the  fiurgundians,  and  Rh^tia  was  under  the 
Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations,  therefore,  freed  the  country,  about 
A..  D.  450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Christianity  had  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Geneva, 
Coire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burgundiana  gave  their  laws 
and  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians ;  and  the  Alemanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Each  soldier  received  a  farm;  a  jud^,  orcentgrave, 
was  set  over  one  hundred  of  these  farms  {forming  a  cent,  or  hundred) ; 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  all  questions  between  the 
free  citizens,  was  called  Mallwo.  Several  cenls  formed  a  Gan  (hence 
Thurgsin,  Aargan,  &c.),  the  judge  of  which  was  styled  count  (gra{) ;  and 
the  counts  were  tmder  a  duke.  The  great  irruption  of  barbarians  swept 
through  the  peaceful  vallies  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap- 
peared. Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Hons,  settled  in  ditferent  parts 
of  the  country.  At  last,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Rhxtiau 
mountains. 

In  534,  they  likewise  subjected  the  Burgundians;  and  all  Switzerland 
became  a  portion  of  the  Frankish  empire.  The  country,  however,  re- 
tained its  ancient  constitution ;  the  Romans  and  old  inhabitants  were  gov- 
erned by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by  Alemanic  laws ;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion  was  restored  anew 
and  the  desolated  lields  were  again  brought  under  cultivation.  On  the 
partition  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  among  the  Merovingians,  Switzer- 
land was  divided  between  two  sovereigns ;  one  reigned  over  Alemannian, 
and  the  other  over  Burgundian  Switzerland,  oi  Little  Burgundy .  Pepin 
■reunited  the  whole  country,  and  Charlemagne  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  Helvetia.  Under  his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  royal  authority,  and  finally  made  the 
possession  of  their  g'ojw  hereditary.  One  of  them  (Rodolph)  established, 
in  888,  the  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Jura. 
Nine  years  previously,  Boso  had  established  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the 
territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the 
two  Burgundian  kingdoms  were  united.  The  counts  in  the  other  part  ol 
Switzerland  were  still  nomuially  subject  to  German  kings ;  but  they  con- 
ducted themselves  as  princes,  assumed  the  name  of  their  castles,  and  com- 
[letled  the  free  inhabitants  of  their  gans  to  acknowledge  them  as  iheii 
ords..  Hence  arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and  complicated  govern- 
ments, whose  chiefs  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with  each  otliei' 
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Wai  was  Ihe  business  or  the  nobles,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  people  id 
the  liJEiraiited  land.  The  emperor  Conrad,  therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
eouiits  in  Aleniantiia  in  911,  Bill  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house  were 
the  first  wlio  compelled  th»  dukes,  counts  and  bishops,  in  Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Rodolpli  III.,  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  Burgundy 
(1032),  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  reunited  Burgundian  Switzerland  with 
Alemanaia,  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire.  But  under  Henry 
IV.,  graijdson  of  Conrad  II.,  the  royal  authority  in  Switzerland  was  agaiil 
overthrown.  The  country  people  became  more  secure;  the  feuds  amonjf 
the  nobility  flourished ;  Genera  and  Lausanne,  among;  the  Romanic,  and 
Zurich  and  Basle  among;  the  German  cities,  became  thriving  towns.  The 
families  of  Savoy,  Kyburg,  and  Hapsburg,  were  the  most  powerful  among 
the  noble  families.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time,  lo  Palestine;  and 
thus  the  country  was  deliyered  from  their  oppression.  After  the  death  of 
Berthold  v.,  last  duke'of  Zahringen,  in  1216,  Alenjannia  again  came  into 
possession  of  the  emperor.  Hi^  hereditary  estates  in  the  Uchilani^nd  in 
Little  Burgundy,  passed  by  his  sister  Agnes,  to  the  house  of  Kyburg. 

From  this  time,  the  Hapsburgs  in  northern  Helvetia,  and  the  coiints  of 
Savoy  in  the  aou(h-west,  grew  mor?  and  more  powerful.  The  emperor 
appointed  some  nobleman  as  govenjoc  of  each  city,  or  community,  which 
was  not  under  a  count,  to  collect  the  f)ublic  revenue,  and  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  public  peace.  The  German  kings  were  no  longer  able  to  af- 
ford protection  ;  might  gave  right,  and  the  boldest  became  the  mightiest. 
Several  inferior  lords,  and  several  places,  therefore,  sought  the  protection 
of  Hapsburg  or  Savoy.  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the  districts  of 
Uri,  Schweilz  and  Uni'erwalden,  gradually  aiiqniredthe  seigneurial  rights 
from  the  emperors  by  purchase  or  by  grant,  and  assumed  .the  name  of 
imperial  ciiies  or  imperial  districts;  They  were  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  than  the  nobility,  who  lived  in  their  solitary  castles,  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  Even  the  crusades,  by  promoting  commerce,,  im- 
proved the  already  flourishing  condition  of  the  cities,  as  a  part  of  the 
troops,  arms,  provisions,  &c,,  were  transmitted  to  Italy  throdgh  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  back  new  inventions  in  thearts,new 
kinds  of  fruits,  &c.  The  gold  and  silk  manufactures  of  Ihe  Italians  and 
eastern  nations  were  imitated  in  S«ritzerland;  refinement  took  the  place 
'  of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  nobles. 
The  citiep  now  formed  alliance  for  their  mutual  protection  against  the  ra- 
pacity of  [hi;  nobles,  and  demolished  many  castles  from  which  they  exef- 
dsed  their  oppression  upon  the  peaceful  merchants. 

At  (he  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Rodolpli  of  Hapsburg,  -nho,  in 
1264,  had  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle  Hartmann,  count  of  Kyburg, 
became  more  powerful  than  the  old  lords  of  the  ?oiU  As  king  and  em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  held  a  court  at  Helvetia;  but  he  did  not  abuse  his 
power  lo  reduce  the  freemen  to  vassalage.  His  ambitious  sons,  how- 
ever, Kodblph  and  Albert,  encroached  upon  the  rights  gf  the  Swiss. 
Albert,  in  particular,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  199S,  by  his 
tyranny  and  obstinacy  gave  rise  to  the  first  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons- On  the  night  of  November  7, 1307,  thirty-three  brave  countrymen 
met  at  Grutlin,  a  solitary  spot  on  the  lake  Of  Lucerne.,  Fiirst  of  Uri, 
StaulTacher  of  Schweita,  and  Melchthal  of  Underwalden,  were  the  leadera 
on  this  occasion.  All  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  independence. 
The  three  Waldstadte,  or  forest-towns  (as  these  cantons  were  called), 
accordingly  rose,  deposed  the  Austrian  governors,  and  desiroyed  the 
castles  built  to  overawe  the  country.  Henry  VII.,  the  successor  ol 
Albert  on  the  German  throne,  confirmed  to  the  forest-towns  the  righte 
of  which  Albert  had  endeavoured  to  rob  them.  The  house  of  Austria 
•till  contended  obstinately  for  its  lost  privileaes.  But  the  warlike  sniril 
J5 
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of  the  people  icatered  a  love  of  conquest  and  plunder,  and  mutual  lialrei 
kindled  civil  wars  between  neig'hbouring'  cantons ;  furbign  powers  songhl 
the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  coniesia.  In  1424,  Hie  people  of  the 
Grey  League  eslabhshed  their  independence,  and  were  soon  after  joinei] 
by  those  of  the  other  two  leagues. 

The  emperor ,  Frederic  III.  then  called  a  French  array  into  Switzerland 
CO  protecthis  family,  eatates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second  Thermnpyl*  of 
the  cliurch-yard  of  St.  Jacob  at  Bade,  where  1600  of  ihem  withstood 
20,000  French  under  the  dauphin  Louis,  (August  2S,  1444.)  They  next 
provoked  Charles  (he  Bold  of  Burgundy,  who  marched  into  iheir  country, 
but  was  defeated  at  GFanson,  Murten,  or  Moral,  and  Nancy,  in  1477.  The 
confederates  themselves  aspired  to  conquest,  the  people  being  fired  by  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  warlike  ambition.  In  14S0,  they 
wrested  Thurga  from  Austria  ;■  and  from  1436  to  I45ft,  Zurich,  Schweiia 
and  Glarus  contended  for  Toggenburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  dispute  in 
favour  of  Schweitz.  The  confederated  cantons  from  this  time  bore  the 
name  af  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  foreign  countries.  In  14(jl,  Friburg 
and  Sole ure  entered  the  confederacy.  The  emperor  Maximilian, T.  now 
determined  to  force  the  Swiss  to  join  the  Suabian  league,  and  submit  to 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber.  But  they  suspected  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  Austria,  and  joined  the  Orisons.  Hence  arose  the  Suabian  war, 
which  was  concluded  after  the  Swiss  had  gained  six  victories  over  the 
Germans,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499.  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 
penzell,  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  But  the  country 
and  people  were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars. 

In  the  .Milanese  war  of  1513,  the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and 
Chiavenna,  and  obtained  from  MUan  the  Italian  nailliages,  which  form  at 
present  the  canton  of  Tessm.  They  fought  on  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now 
agdnst,  Milan ;  at  one  time  fpr  France,  and  at  another  time  against  her, 
till  after  the  great  bailie  of  Marignano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with  France  at  Friburg,  in  1516,  which  was 
followed,  in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  About 
this  limethe  work  of  the  reformation  began  in  Swiizerland-  Zuinglius,  in 
1618,  preached  against  iadulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  Even 
as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of 
Einsiedeln,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monastic  hfe.  His  removal  from 
Einsiedein  to  Zurich,  in  1618,  gave  him  courage  to  speak  more  openly, 
as  Luther  had,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform.  But  when 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  diffused  through  Zurich,  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours  of  CEcoIampadiuaj,  St.  Gall,  Muhi- 
hauseu,  and  Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated  the  refo.riiied  and  the 
catholic  cantons.  In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisona,  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  two  confessions.  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwal- 
den,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ;  as  did  likewise 
the  Valais  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism  kindled  a  civil  war 
-The  Sohweiizera  burnt  a  protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Two  Swiss 
armies,  nearly  SO.OOOstrong,  awaited  the  signal  for  civil  war,  when  a  better 
spirit  suddenly  prevailed,  and  the  first  religious  peace  was  concluded 
m  1529. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  communities  should 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  faith.  But  the  rapid  progress 
uf  the  reformation  again  provoked  the  catholic  cantons  to  war;  and  the 
.roops  of  Zurich  were  routed  at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell,  and 
at  the  mountain  of  Zug.  After  the  second  public  peace,  the  catholic  re- 
ligion was  restored  in  Soleure  and  ihe  common  provinces.  In  the  mean- 
time. Savoy,  which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and  seigneurial  rights 
in  Geneva,  reduced  the  city  to  entire  sulimis-i'n.     But   ttic  iipprRssiTP 
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manner  in  which  the  ducal  authority  was  exercised,  led  Geneva,  in  1525, 
III  join  Berne  and  Friburg.  The  duke  was  forced  to  yield.  Bprneand 
Geneva  concluded  the  perpetual  league  of  1531,  and  Berne  gained  posea- 
sion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  At  the  same  time,  the  reformed  doctrines 
were  propagated  from  Geneva  by  Calvin.  By  the  peace  of  Lauaanne,  in 
1564,  Savoy  first  renounced  her  claims  upoa  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was 
thus  driven  from  Heivelia.'as  Neuburg  had  been  before.  About  this  time 
(1555),  Berne  and  Friburg  divided  between  themselves  the,  territories  of 
the  counts  of  Gru^ere,  bo  that,  in  all  Helvetia,  no  great  family  of  the 
ancient  nobles  retained  its  patrimonial  estates,  except  that  of  Heuburg. 
The  Swiss,  however,  were  distracted  by  religious  and  political  controver- 
sies. Aristocracy  and  democracy  struggled  for  the  superiority,  and  the 
intrigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people  of  the  Vaiteline  (1617-21)  with  a  spirit 
of  funaticiam.  In  foreign,  and  especially,  in  the  French  service,  the 
Swiss  adopted  foreign  manners:  they  sold  iheir  blood  to  foreign  masters; 
and  the  ancient  Swriss  purity  and  simplicity  retired  to  the  remote  vailies 
of  the  higher  Alps.  At  the  same  time,  the  connection  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  German  empire  became  less  and  less  close,  while  the  cantons 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
But  the  influence  of  France  soon  became  predominant,  and  Rome  swayed 
the  minds  of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesuit  colleges  al  Lucerne  and 
Friburg;  and  particularly  through  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lucerne.  In  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  confederates  maintained  a  prud«nt  neutrality ;  and, 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  {1G48),  the  complete  separation  of  Switser- 
land  from  the  German  empire  was  at  length  solemnly  acknowledged. 

In  16S3,  France  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  no  right  to  form  alliances  with  other  powers.  The  conquest  ot 
.  the  Franche  ComtS,  in  1674,  and  the  siege  of  Rheinfeld,  in  167-i,  by  the 
French,  together  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Huningen,  in  1769, 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Swiss.  They,  however,  happily  main- 
tained their  neutrality,  even  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Uur< 
ing  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  to  whom  they  readily 
gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  paid  as  little  regard  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as  he  did  to 
the  intercession  of  the  protestant  Swiss  cantons  in  favour  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  faith.  The  Swiss  had  little  InQuence  m  foreign  politics  during 
the  eighteenth  century;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they  suffered  little 
from  foreign  interference.  This  tranquillity,  which,  however,  was  often 
interupted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts  and  eciences. 
in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  the  Swiss  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acquired  distinguished  reputation, 
as  the  names  of  Haller,  Bonnet,  Bernouli,  J.  J.  Kousseau,  Lavater,  Bod- 
rner,  Breitinger,  Gessner,  Sulzerj  Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hoitinger,  John  von 
Muller,  Pestalozzi,  and  many  others,  hear  witness. 

The  people  of  the  democratic  cantons  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited 
freedom,  and  took  a  large  share  in  the  affairs  of  government-  Those 
places  which  were  under  the  general  protection  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
were  not  burlhened  by  excessive  taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
civil  freedom,  and  numerous  municipal  rights.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Berne  and  Zurich,  in  which  the  government  was  administered  by  the  cap- 
itals, or  by  a  body  of  citizens,  who  enjoyed  many  peculiar  privileges, 
were  also  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Inhere  were  no  oppresaive  taxes ; 
but  almost  everywhere  the  government  was  conscientiously  conducted; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  cheap  and ,  simple,  and  benevolent  insti- 
utions  were  numerous.  Nothwlthstanding  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, internal  dissensions  still  continued,  and  new  troubles  arose  in 
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1790,  which  s!iook  the  political  fabric ;  blood  was  often  spill,  and  punisu- 
ment  rendered  necessary.   ,  i 

AlLhoiigh  the  Swiss  had  at  Snt  firailj'  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the 
wars  of  t-he  French  revolution,  French  power  and  ntrigue  griidnally 
deprived  Iheni  of  their  former  constitution :  and,  after  Jncorpuraling-  several 
portions  of  Switzerland  with  the  Fr^neh  and  Cisalpine,  republics,  the 
Frerich  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy  into  liie  Helvetic  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  under  an  executive  directory  of  five  persona.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great  council,  to  whicb 
each  of  the  fourteen  cantons  elected  twelve  members..  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But  the  weak  aud  corrupt  men  who 
w^re  raised  to  power,  soon  made  the  new  offices  eoiitemptitile.  .  Aloya 
Keding,  a  man  of  enterprising-  spirit,  whose  fatuily  were  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan  of  overthrowing  (he  central 
government.  Underwalden,  Schvreitz,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  the 
Grisona  wished  to  restore  the  federal  ponstiiuiion ;  and  Reding  Imagined 
that  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  from 
Switzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller  cantons,  in  their  diet 
at  Sehweitz  (August  6, 1803),  declared  that  they  would  .  not  accept  the 
constitution  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  Ihat  they  preferred  a 
federat  government.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war.  Zurich  was 
besieged  to  no  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  against 
whom  its  gales  were  shut.  Rodolph  von  Erlach  and  General  Auf  der 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  occupied  Berne  and.  Friburg.  The 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys  Reding  now  summoned 
a  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Sehweitz,  September  27.  Thren 
days  after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  mediation : 
but  the  small  cantons,  guided  by  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  persevered 
in  tiieir .opposition.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzei'- 
land,  under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzel  were  im- 
prisoned. Ill  December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen  can- 
tons to  Paris,  to  whom  Bonaparle  transmitted  by  Barth^l6my,  FonchS, 
and  Roderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19,  1803,  restoring  ihe 
cantonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number: — Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basle, 
Berne,  Friburg,  Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  Schaffliausen, 
Sehweitz,  Soleure,  Tessin,  Thurgan,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de  VauiJ 
Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Valais  was  changed  by  a  decree  oi 
Napoleon,  in  181.0,  into  a  French  department ;  and  as  early  as  180G,  he 
granted  Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  hint  by  Prussia,  but  which 
was  underthe protection  of  Switzerland),  to  General  Berthier,  as  a  sover- 
eign principality.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  "  mediator  of  Switzer- 
land; and  the  military  service  required  of  the  Swiss  became  gppressive. 
They  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and  the  canton  pi 
Tessin  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops.    In  1818,  when  the  theatre  o( 

r  approached  Switzerland,  France  permitted  the  Swiss  to  maintain  theii 


France.  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters.  The  act 
of  mediation  was  annulled,  December  29, 1813,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the  first,  laboured  to  revive  their  old  con- 
stitutions. Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  monarclis,  the  cantons 
were  finally  prevailed  on  to  assemble  a  general  council;  but  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  the  cantons.  A  diet  wa»  at 
length  assembled  at  Zurich,  and  new  articles  of  confederation  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  cantons,  September  IBih,  1814.    They  resembled 
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Ale  oW  federal  pact  in  many  respects-  This  confetieracy  was  aclinow- 
ledged  by  tiie  congress  of  Vienna.  Tlie  bishiipric  of  Raale,  with  Bienne, 
was  given  to  the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the  district  of  Birseck,  wtiicli 
fell  to  Basle,  and  a  siim)!  portion  which  fell  to  Neufchatel.  The.  foriner 
relations  of  the  lattet  place  to  Frusaia  were  restored,  and,  with  Geneva 
and  the  Valnis,  it  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  makinfi 
their  nuniber  twenty-two. 

August  7,  IS15,  the  cornpact  of  Zurich  was  publicly  and  solemnty 
adopted,  afiertlie  deputies  of  the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  in  theii 
BccessioQ  lo  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vieiina,  so  far  aa  they  related .  to 
Switzerland.  Soon 'after,  Switzerland  became  a  member  of  the  holy 
UUanc.e.  But  the  political  slate  of  the,Swiss  cantons  as  settled  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously  watched  by  tife  holy  alliance,  gaverise 
lo  much  disaffection  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  general  demand  for  reform,  in  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Tessin 
(6ne  of  the  small  cantons),  compelled  the  council,  June,  1S30,  to  yield  to 
the  public  voice,. and  establish  a  system  of  direct  elections,  and  of  pub- 
licity of  proceedings  in  the  great  council,  and  to  gijarantee  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  persons,  as  parts  of  the  constitution. 
This  event,  and  the  Frenth  revolution  of  July,  ld30,  set  the  example  for 
general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  new  eaiitons,  the 
popular  demands  were  generally  so  readily  complied  with  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  disturbances,  and  the  democratic  cantons  took  hardly  any 
part  in  the  troubles ;  but  in  tlie  old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  opposition  was 
stronger  and  more  systematic.  Still,  as  many  of  the  town's-people  were 
favourable  lo  moi;e  popular  institutions,  the  governments,  even  in  these 
cantons,  generally  yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens ;  and  in  Friburg,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schaif hausen,  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  election,  abolition  of  censorship  of  the  press,  &c-,  were 
among  the  concessions  to  popular  rights.  In  Basle  alone,  where  the 
peasantry  are  more  ignorant  and  rude  Chan  in  the  other  cantons,  the  in- 
Burgents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions ;  and  a  second  insui^ 
rectlon,  in  the  summer  of  1331,  was  not.  put  down  without  bloodshed. 
The  ordinary  session,  of  the  diet  took  place  at  Lucerne,-  July  4,  1831,  and 
the  common  concerns  of  the  confederacy,  both  in  its  foreign  and  domes- 
tic relations,  were  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  towards 
the  close  of  1831,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  was  disturbed  by  risiugs  of 
eome  portions  of  the  population,  who  renounced  the  authority  of  Pnissia, 
and  demanded  a  hew  constitution.  The  insurgents  were  put  down;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  the  general 
tranq^illity  of  (he  country,  although  some  ebullitions  of  national  feeling 
were  apparent  on  two  or  three  particular  occasions. 

In  conseqence  of  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  a  number  of  refugees  from  those  countries 
found  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received  with  kindness, 
and  public  BUbscriplions  made  for  their  support.  In  1834,  a  consider- 
able body  of  these  emigrants  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sardinian 
government,  and  invaded  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
(here.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  foiled,  anij  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  governments  of  Sardinia,  Prussia,  arj  Austria  here- 
upon demanded  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland ;  but  ine  Swiss,  though 
greatly  annoyed  at  having  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  ih.ough  the  conduct 
of  those  whom  they  had  generously  protected,  re  .sed  to  comply  with 
the.  demand,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  iiipy  should  not  in  future 
harbour  any  foreigners  detected  in  belonging  to  secret  societies,  or  con- 
,  corned  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  other  countries.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
appease  the  offended  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  keSp  faith  with 
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itaose  individuals  wlio  now  relied  on  their  protection,  an  arrangemGiit  was 
effected  with  tiie  king  of  the  Frencli  for  granting  tliem  passports  to  pass 
through  his  dominions,  on  '.heir  route  to  America,  or  nny  other  cumitry  ta 
wliich  they  chose  to  resort.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1638,  on  the 
return  of  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  from  America,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  about  two  years  before  fat  attempting  to  raisea  rebellion  at  Sirasburg. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  made  choice  of  Switzerland  for  hi)!  residence, 
and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  canton  of  Tburgau.  Tlie  proximity  o( 
Switzerland  to  Frailce  was,  however,  a  reason  for  Louis  PJiilippe  lo  de- 
mand his  expulsion,  which  being  refused  by  the  Swiss,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  war  between  them  and  the  Frencli,  had  not  Louis  vol- 
untarily departed  for  Enjrland,  Snd  thereby  prevented  a  rupture  which 
mightnave  been  fatal  lo.Swlss  independence. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

This  delightful  region  of  Europe,  as  celebrated  for  its  genial  climate, 
as  for  being  the  seat  of,  that  mighty  empire  which  of  old  gave  laws  to  the 
world ;  this  ojassic  land,  where  all  that  is  noble  in  art  and  science  have 
flourished ;  though  short)  of  its  former  gloried,  still  claims  the  traveller's 
homage  and  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Before  Rome  had  absorbed 
all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  this  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  for 
the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which 
offered  the  longest  resistance  lo  the  Romans,  dwelt  the  Gauls-  Farther 
south,  on  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  a  number  of  small  tribes,  such  3s  the 
Etruscl,  the  Samniies,  and  Latins,  endeavoured  to  find  safety  by  forming 
confederacies.  Less  closely  imite:],  and  often  hostile  to  each  pther,  were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Ilaiy,  called  Magna  Grecia. 

Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Italy.  The  first  division  comprehended  all  the  states  situated  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  the'  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  nhich  formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  independent  states,  which  are  not  connected  with  each 
other  by  any  political  tie  ■.-•—1.  Tiie  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  2.  Lombardy, 
or  Austrian  Italy  (including  Milan,  and  Venice) ;  3.  the  duchy  of  Parma ; 
1.  the  duchy  of  Modena  (including  Massa)  ;  5,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany; 6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  ?.  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  8.  the 
Papal  dominions;  9.  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  two  Sicilies.  Ilalia 
did*  not  beoome  the  general  name  of  this  country  until  the  age  of  Angus- 
tus.  It  had  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Heaperia.  Auioraa,  Satumia,  and  CEjiotriot  were  also  names  applied 
^  them  to  the  southern  part,  with  which  alone  ihey  were  at  first  acquainted; 
The  name  Italia  was  at  first  merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, until  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the  fail  of  the  western  empire. 
Romulus  Augustus,  its  last  feeble  emperor,  was  dethroned  by  his  Ger- 
man guards.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
and  thus  this  country  was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire.  But  this 
valiant  barbarian  could  not  communicate  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
energy  to  the  degenerate  Italians ;  nothing  but  amalgamation  with  a  people' 
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In  a  state  of  nature  eouM  effect  their  regeneration.  Such  a  [.eople  already 
stood  on  the  fnintiera  of  Italy.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in- 
stigated by  Zeiio,  emperor  of  the  East,  overthrew  the  Icingdom  of  Odoa- 
cer,  in  493,  and  reduced  all  Italy.  .  His  Goths  spread  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily.  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  Some  fugitives,  who  had 
fled  from  the  devastations  of  Attila,  maintained  their  freedom-  Theodo- 
ric, who  combined  the  vigour  of  the  norih  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
aouth,  is  jiiatly-tRrraed  the  Great.  But  theer.ergy  of  his  people  soon 
.  jriclded  to  R(i[nan  corruption.  Totila,  for  ten  years,  contested  in  vain  the 
almost  completed  conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Beliaarius.  He  fell 
ia  battle  in  5S2;  after  wbich  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  eastern  empire, 
under  hu  exarch,  who  resided  at  Raypnna.  ,  But  the  first  exareh,  Narses, 
sunk  under  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor  neg- 
lected ihe  defence  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  "  The  "country  was  then 
invaded  hy  the  Lombards,  who,  under  Aiboin,  ^leir  chief  or  Icing,  con- 
quered the  territory  which  afterwards  received  its  name  from  ihem. 

The  kiiigdom  of  the  Lombards  Included  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and 
Umbria.  Aiboin  also  created  the  duchy,  of  Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy, 
with  which  he  invested  Zotlo.  The  whole  of  Lombardian  Italy  was 
divided  into  thirty  great  liefs,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  which  soon  became 
hereditary.  Together  with  the  new  kingdom,  the  confederation  of  the 
fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  in  undisturbed  freedom.  The 
i^anders,  by  the  election  of  their  first  doge,  Anafesto,  in  697,  established 
a  central  government,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  founded.  Ravenna, 
the  seat  of. the  exarch,  w^h  Rnmagna,  the  Pentapolis,  or  the  five  mari- 
time cities  (Rimini,  Pisaro,  Fano,  Saniga^glia,  and  Ancona),  and  almost  all 
the  cOHSts  of  Lower  Italy,  where  AmalS  and  Gaeta  had  dukes  of  their 
own,  of  the  Greek  nation,  remained  unconquer^d,  together  with  Sicily 
and  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  patrician  m  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  The  slight  dependence  on  the  conrt  of  Byzantium  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Leo,  the  Isaurian,  exasperated  the  orthodox  Italianjs  by  his  attack  of 
images.  The  cities  expelled  his  officers,  and  chose  consiils  and  a  senate, 
as  in  ancient  times.  Bome  acknowledged,  not  indeed  the  power,  but  a 
certain  pate.nal  authority  of  its  bishops,  even  ia  secular  affairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  respect  which  their  hoUness  procured  them.  The  popes, 
la  their  efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Ilorae  against  the  Lombards, 
forsaken  by  the  court  of  Byzanlium,.  generally  had  recourse  to  the  Frank 
ish  kings. 

In  consideration  of  the  aid  expected  against  king  Aslolphus,  pope  St e- 

Ehen  III.,  in  753,  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 
ad  been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  with  (he  approbation  of  pope  Zacha- 
rias,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of  Rome,  appoinled  him  patri- 
cian, as  the  imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been  denominated.  Charle- 
magne made  war  upon  Desiderjus,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  defence 
of  the  Ronnan  church,  took  him  prisoner  in  his' capital,  Pavia,  united  his 
empire  with  the  Prankish  m<marchy,  and  eventually  gave  Italy  a  kilig  in 
his  son  Pepin.  But  his  attempts  against  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  in- 
dependence  of  which. was  maintained  by  duke  Arichis,  against  the  repub- 
lica  in  Lower. It?ly,  vyhere  Naples,  Amalfii,  and' Gaeta,  in  particular,  had 
become  rich  by  navigalion  and  commerce,  were  unsuccessful.  The  ex- 
archate, with  the  five  cities,  had  already  been  presented  to  the  pope  by 
pepin,  in  756,  and  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  gift ;  but  the  secular  supre- 
ftiacj  of  the  pope^  was  not  completed  until  Ihe  pontificate  Jf  Innocent  III., 
about  the  year  1200.  Their  rank,  however,  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  west,  and  Ihe  temporal  power  now  acquired,  gave  them  an  ascendency 
ver  llie  clergy  (ind  laity  in  Europe,  which  they  failed  not  to  improve  until 
ey  were  acknowledged  as  the  infallible  heads  of  the  church. 
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Leo  HI.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on  Christmas  day,  a.  p. 
800,  the  imperial  crown  of  the  west,  which  needed  a  Charlemagne  to  raise 
it  from  noiiimg.  But  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquesl  was  looked 
upon  as  a  new  invasion  Of  barbarians,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, more  closely  to  the  eastern  empire.  Even  during  the  -lifelime  of 
Charlemagne,  Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson  Bernard  ;  who, 
however,  having  attempted  to  become  independent  of.  his  uncle,  Louis  the 
Dcbonnaire,  Was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  Italy 
now  remained  a  conslitnent  part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the  parti- 
lion  of  Verdun,  which  took  place  in  843 ;  when  it  was  allotted,  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  what  was  afterward  called  Lorraine,  to  Lothaire  I., 
eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lothaire  left  the  govemmeat  to .  his  son  Louja  U., 
the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  After 
bis  death,  in  875,  Italy  became  the  apple  of  discord  to  the  whole  family. 
Charlea  the  Bald,  of  France,  first  took  possession  of  it;  and  after  his 
death  Carloman,  b'og  of  Bavaria :  who  was  succeeded,  in  8d0,  by  his 
brother  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  monarehy 
ofthe  Pranks  for  the  last  time.  His  dethronement,  in  8S7,  was  the  epoch  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuli,  and"GuiiJo, 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  only  ones  remaining 
ofthe  thirty  great  vaasala)^disputed  the  crown  between  them.  Goido  was 
crowned  king  and  emperor,  and  after  his  death  (894)  his  son  Lambert. 
Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  Germans,  enforced  bis  claims  to  the 
royal  and  imperial  crown  of  Italy  (896)  but,  like  most  of  his  auncessors, 
was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

After  the  d^ath  of  Lambert  and  Arnold,  Louis,  king  of  Lower  Burgundy, 
becanie  the  competitor  of  Berengarius  1.;  and  this  bold  and  noble  prince, 
although  crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  895,  did  not  enjoy  quiet  till 
he  had  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  li).,  and  vanquished  .anotlier  compet- 
itor, Rodolph,  of  Upper  Burgundy  ;  he  was  even  then  unable,  on  account 
of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  statu,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effecliTely 
against  the  invasions  of;the  Saracens  and  the  Hungarians.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Berengarius,  in  934,  Rodolph  II.  relinquished  his  claims  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange  for  that  country.  Hugh  sought 
to  strengthen  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody  tyranny.  His 
nephew,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Otho  the 
Great,  of  Germany,assembledanarmy  of  fugitives,  and  returned  ar  '  -  - 
threw  Hugh  in  945,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berc 
became  his  first  counsellor.'  But,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
(poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  Berengarius,)  the  latter  wished  to  compel  his 
widow— the  beautiful  Adelaide— contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  marry  his 
son.  Kecaping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  consigned  her,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Berengarius 
II.  She  now  applied  for  aid  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  married  Adelaide.  To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Friuli,  (the  key  of  Italy,)  which  Otho  gave  to  his  brother  Henry,  Beren- 
garius was  indeljted  for  permission  to  reign  as  the  vassal  of  Otho.  But 
the  nobles  of  Italy,  preferring  new  complaints  against  him,  ten  years  after, 
Otho  returned  in  961,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Bamberg;  and, 
after  having  been  himself  crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  ui 
961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  German.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial 
fiefs  to  German?,  and  granted  to  the  Iiali-.m  cities  privileges  that  were  the 
foundation  of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon  became  ripe.' 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the 
French  kings,  which  had  promoted  their  influence  on  the  government,  so 
beneficial  Under  Leo  iv.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  character,  became. 
through  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  first 
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cause  of  iU  decline.  The  clergy  and  ihe  people  elected  the  popes  accord- 
ing to  llie  will  of  the  consuls  and  a  fe\V  pilricians.  Alberic  of  Gamenno, 
aQd,his  son  Oclavlait,  were  absolute  masters  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  was 
pope,  under  the  name  of  John  XII.,  when  twenty  years  of  age.  Oihothe 
Great,  whom  he  had  crowned  empe.ror  in  Rome,  in  962,  depnsed  b'im  and 
chose  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead ;  but  the  people,  jealous  of  their  tight  oif 
election,  chose  Benedict  V.  From  (his  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling 
ithe  penple  of  Rome,  became  dependent  upon  them.  In  Lower  Italy,  the 
republics  ot  Naples,  Gaela,  and  Amalti,  still  defended  their  independence 
against  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevetito,  with  the  .more  ease,  since  the 
,duchy  had  been  divided,  in  835,  between  Siconolphus  of  Salerno  ^nd  Ra- 
delgbisius  of  Benevento,  and  subsequently, among  a  great  number;  and, 
since,  with  the  dukes,  they  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who 
had  been  previously  invited  over  from  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about  pO) 
as  auxiliaries  against  each  other,  but  who  had  settled. aiid  maintained 
themselves  in  Apulia.  The  emperors  Louis  IL  and  Basilius  Macedoliad, 
'  with  combined  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  former 
was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Italy,  but  (he 
Gi-eeks,  on  the  contrary,  gained  a  firmer  footing,  and.fornied,  of  the  regions 
taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate  province,  called  the  Thema.of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  continued  under  theirdominion,  though  without  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  republics,  upward  of  a  hundred  years,  being  governed  by 
a  captam,  or  governor-general,  at  Bari.  Otho  the ,  Great  himself  ,did  not 
succeed  in  driving'  them  altogether  from  Italy.  The  marriage  of  his  son, 
Otho  H.,  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania,  put  an  end  to  Kis  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  imfortunate  battle  at  Basenlello,  to  the  similar 
attempts  reneiyed  by  Otho  II.  (980.) 

In'  opposiiioii  to  the  designs  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  *ho  wished  to 
Eupplant  the  absent  emperor  at  Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  thecohaul  CresceQ- 
tius,  in  930,  attempted  to  govern  Rome  under  the  semblance  of  her  ancient 
liberty.  Otho  U.,  king  since  973,  occupied  with  his  projects  of  conquest 
in  Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  this  administration,  which  became 
formidable  lo  the  vicious  popes  Boniface  YII.  and  John  XV.  But  when 
Otho  III-,  who  bad  reigned  in  Germany  since  983,  raised  his  kinsman 
Gregory  V.  to  the  popedom,  Cresceniius  caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled, 
and  John  XVI.,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  lie  also  endeav- 
oured to  ptai:e  Rome  again  under  the  nominal  supreniacy  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Oiho,  however,  reinstated  Gre^ry,  besieged  Crescentius  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  took  him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded, 
with  twelve  other  noble  Romans,  a.  d.  998.  Butlhe  Romans  again  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  only  to  force.  On  the 
death  of  Otho  III.  (1002)  the  Italians  considered  their  connection  with 
the  German  empire  as  dissolved.  Harduin,  marqois  of  Ivrea;  was  elected 
king,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Milan,  the 
enemy  of  Pavia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II.  of  Germany.  A  civil  war  en- 
,sued,  in  which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  took  a  greater  or  less  part. 
Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles  assembled  ip  Pavia;  but 
disturbances  arose,  in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  (a. 
I).  1004.)  Not  till  after  Hardum's  death,  which  occurred  in  1015,  was 
Henry  recognized  as  king  by  all  tombardy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II.  At  a  diet  held  at  Roncaglia,  near  Placenza,  in  li)37,  Conrad 
made  the  Hefs  hereditary  by.  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  stability  and  tranquility  to  the  stale,  but  without  success. 
The  cities,  which  were  daily  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  bishops, 
were  engaged  in  conllnuai  quarreis  with  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  with 
tlieir  vassals,  which  could  not  be  repressed. 

Republican  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Cresgcntius, 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  IL  and  Conrad  II.,  nor 
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by  the  popes-  When  Henry  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  ^Conrad,  en- 
lered  Italy  in  1040,  tie  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  all  of  whoai  he  deposed, 
appointed  in  iheir  siead  Clement  II,,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal  chair 
by  his  own  authority,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics.  This  reform 
gave  the  popes  new  consequence,  which  afterward  became  fdtal  to  his 
successor.  Henry  diedin  1056.  During  the  mLnority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  Hildehrand  (afterward  Gregory 
yil.)  succeeded  m  creatmg  an  opposition,  which  soon  became' formidable 
to  the  secular  power.  The  Normans  also  contributed  to  Ihis  result.  As 
early  as  1016,  wai'riors  from  Normandy  had  established  themselves  b\ 
Calabria  and  Apulis.  .  Allies,  sometimes  of  (lie  Lombards,  sometimes  ol 
the  republics,  sometimes  of  the  Greeks  againat  each  other  and  againsk 
the  Saracens,  they  constantly  iecatne  .mOre  powerful  by  petry  wars. 
The  great  preparation  of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in  bia 
defeat  and  capture.  (1053.)  On  tiie  other  hand,  Nicolas  II.  united  with 
the  Norman  princes,  and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the 
territories  conquered  by  him  in  Lower  Italy.  From  that  time,  the  pope, 
in  his  conBicts  with  the  imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faith' 
ful  t^assal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicily  was  soon 
added.  While  the  small  states  of  the  south  were  thus  united  into  one 
lai^e  one,  the  kingdom  in  the  north  was.  dissolved  into  smaller  states. 
The  Lombard  cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  importance. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  already  powerful- 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north'of  Italy,  the  government  was,  in 
moat  cases,  divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  couneil,  the  gre*t 
council,  and  the  popular  assembly. ,  Petty  feuds  developed  their  youihl j1 
energies.  .  Such  were  those  that  terminated  with  the  destmeiton  of  LoJi 
by  Milan,  in  1111,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  6f  Como,  by  the  forces  of  all 
the  Lombard  cities,  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1128.  The  subjugation  of 
this  city  rendered  IMiLan  th^  first  power  in  Lombardy,  and  most  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  formed  a  counter  alhanoe 
with  her  antagonist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  firSt  war  between  the  two  unions  (1 129)  to  which  the 
contest  of  Lothaire  II.  and'Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  soon 
gave  another  direction,  t'hia  was  the  origin  of  the  Ghibelines  (favourers 
of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Guelfa,  and 
in  general  the  party  of  the  popes.) 

In  Rome  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII,,  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  his  successors  ruled  with  less  energy.  The  schisms  between 
Gelasius  II.  and  Gregory  VIII.,  lanocent  II.  and  Anacletus  II.,  renewed 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans,,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  fortnerly  proscribed  for 
"  his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of  the  clergy  in  that  century,  was 
their  leader.  After  pjeht  years,  Adrian  IV.  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
execution,  Frederic  L,  of  Hohenstaufen  (called  Barbarossa)  crossed  the 
Alps  six  times,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  against  the 
republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities.  Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavia,  as 
the  weaker,  he  devastated  the  territory  of  Milan,  destroyed  Tortona,  and 
was  crowned  in  Pavia  and  Rome.  Inll5e, he rediicedMilan, demolished 
the  fortifications  of  Plaoenza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  he  ex- 
" tended  the  imperial  prerogatives  'conformably  with  the  Justinian  code, 
gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His 
vigour  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  reduced  Cremona  to  ashes, 
compelled  Milan  to  submission,  and,  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants, 
demolished  the  fortifications. 

When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  in  1163,  without  an  army,  the  citiea 
concluded  a  union  lor  maintaiaing  their  freedom,  which,  in  1107,  was  con 
verted  into  the  Lombard  confederacy.  The  confederates  restored  Milan 
and  to  hold  in  check  the  Ghibeline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a  new  city,  called, 
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in  honour  of  the  pope,  Alessandria.  Neither  Freileric's  governor.  Chris- 
tian, archbishop  of  Meniz,  nor  he  hirngelf,  could  effect  anything  againat 
the  confederacy;  the  former  failed  before  Ancona,  with  all  the  power  of 
Ghibeline  Tuscany;  and  the  latter  before  Alessandria.  He  was  aiso  de 
feated  by  Milan,  at  Legnano,  in  1176.  He  then  concluded  a  concordat 
with  Alexander  III.,  and  a  truce  with  the  cities  at  Venice,  and  a  peace, 
which  secured  their  independence,  at  Constantinople  (1183.)  The  repub- 
lics retained  the  podesta  (foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by  themselves) 
as  judges  and  generals-  As  formerly,  all  were  lo  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  the  emperor..  But,  instead  of  strengiheningtheir  league 
into  a  permanent  confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Itaiy,)  they  were  soon 
split  into  new  factions,  when,  the  designs  of  the  Hobensiaufen,.on  the 
throne  of  Sieilv  drew  Frederic  and  ileiirj^'VI.  from  Loihbardy.  Durmg 
the  minority  of  Frederic  11-,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  to  the 
German  throne,  Innocent  III,;,  who  was  Frederic's  guardian,  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  the  secular  authority  of  the  holy  see  in  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
rojinding  country,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  the  donations  of  Charle- 
magne and  Matilda. ,. He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany,  except 
Pisa,  to  the  parly  of  the  Guelfs.  A  blind  hereditary  hatred,  rather  than 
a  zeal  for  the  cause,  inspired  the  parties;  for  when  Otho  IV.  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Guelfs  became  his  party,  anii  the  Ghihehnes  the 
pope's  ;  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  throne  to  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  it.,  soon  restored  the  ancient  relations. 

In  Florence,  this  party  spirit  gave  pretence  to  the  disputes  of  the  Kuon- 
delmonii  and  Donati  \yith  the  Uberti  and  Amadei.  originating  in  private 
causes  ;  and  most  cities  were  thus  internally  divided  into  Guelfs  and  Ghi- 
belines.  The  Guelf  cities  of  Lonibardy  reviewed  the  Lombard  confeder- 
acy, in  1226.  The  Dominican,  John  of  Vicenza,  attacked  these  civil  - 
wars:  and  the  assembly  at  Paquara  seemed  lo  crown  his  exertions  with 
success ;  but  his  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicenza  occasioned 
his  fall.  After  the  empero^  had  returned  from  his  crusade,  in  1330,  he 
waged  war,  with  varying  success,  against  the  cities  and  against  Gregory 
IX.,  heedless  of  the  excommunication ;  while  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  under 
the  pretence  of  favouring  the  Ghihelines,  established,  by  every,  kind  of 
violence,  his  own  power  in  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  plan  of  Gregory  IX.  to  depose  Frederic,  was  successfully 
executed  by  Innocent  iV.,  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  (1945.)  This  com- 
pletely weakened  the  Ghibeline  party,  which  was  already  nearly  under 
mined  by  the  intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  Bologngse  united 
all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  a  Guelf  league,  and,  in  the  battle  of  the  Panaro,  in 
1249,  took  Enzius  prisoner,  whom  tliey  never  released.  In  the  Trevisan 
Mark  alone,  the  Ghibelines  possessed  the  supremacy,  by  means  of  Ezze- 
lin, till  he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  ail  the  Guelfs  against  him,  in  1255. 
But  these  contests  were  fatal  to  liberty  ;  the  house  Delia  Scala  followed 
that  of  Romano  in  the  dominion  ;  and  Milan  itself,  with  -a  great  part  of 
Lombardy,  found  masters  in  the  house  of  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every- 
where arose ;  the  maritime  republics,  and  the  republic  of  Tuscany  alone 
remained  free. 

After  Charles  1.  of  Anjou  had  become,  by  the  favour  of  the  pope,  king 
of  Naples,  senator  of  Rome,  papal  vicar  of  Tuscany;  and  had  directed  his 
ambition  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  (a  policy  in  which  his  successors  perse- 
vered.) the  names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  acquired  a  new  signification. 
The  former  denoted  the  friends,  the  latter  the  enemies  of  the  French. 
To  these  factions  were  added,  in  the  republics,  the  parties  of  the  nobilit> 
and  the  people,  the  latter  of  which  was  almost  universally  victorious. 
The  honest  exei  lions  of  Gregory  X.  {who  died  1376)  to  establish  peace 
were  of  no  avaL ;  those  of  Ni  lolas  III.,  who  feared  the  preponderance  of 
Charles,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Martin  IV,,  servtlelv  devoted  to  Charles 
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destroyed  everything  which  haci  been  effected,  and  persecuted  the  d'hibe- 
lines  with  new  animosity,  A  ditTerent  interest— that  of  trHde  and  navi- 
gation— inipelled  the  m?ritime  republics  to  mutual  wars.  The  fienoeae 
assisted  Michael  Palreologus,  in  12G1,  la  recover  Coiistantinople  from  lh« 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chio^;,at  Meloria,  Ihey  annihiliitcd  the 
navy  of  the  Pis^iis,  and  cOmpleied  their  dominion  of  the  soa  by  a  victory 
oyer  the  Veneilikns  at'Ourzoia,  which  took  place  in  129S,  Florence  ren- 
dered Us  democracy, complete  by  the  punishment  of  all  the  nobles,  and 
strengthened  the'Guelf  party  by  .wise  measures;  but  a  new  schism  soon 
divided  the  Guelfs  in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  factions — the 
Neri  (Black)  and  Bianchi  (White).  .  The  latter  were  almost  all  expelled 
by  the  intrigues  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  joined  the  Ghibelines.  In  Lorn- 
hardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired,  when,  the  people,  weary  of  the 
everlasting  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the' cities,  and  expelled 

Henry  VII. ,  the  first  emperor  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  for  sixty  years 
(1310)  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  and  found  general  submission 
to  his  requisitions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  homage  to  the  empire- 
Florence  alone  undertook  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly  sustained 
'        .8  the  guardian  of  Italian  freedom;  she  ehose  Robert 


free  while  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  factions -and 
destroyed  by  intestine  wars.  In  1330,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  suddenly 
entered  Ilalj'.  Invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  favoured  by  the 
pope,  elected  lord  of  Lucca,  everywhere  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 
peacemaker,  he  eould  have  succeeded  in  estalilishjtig  the  power  at  which 
be  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  Fjorcniines.  On  his  second 
expeditinn  to  It^jy,  in  1333,  Azzo  Viscontl,  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  Ro- 
bert of  Naples,  united  against  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate,  Bertrand 
of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  the  downfall  of 
birth,  in  1334,  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Bologna,  Mastino  della 
Scala  became  master  of.  half  Lombardy.  Florence  led  the  opposition 
against  him,  and  excited  a  war  of  the  league,  in  which  it  gained  nothing 
but  the  security  of  its  liberty. 

In  Rome,  Cola  Rienii,  in  13 
he  was  appointed  tribuneof  the  ,     ,     .  ,  -     -. 

tq  yield  to  the  nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years  of  banish- 
ment, with  the  legate-cardinal  Albornoze,  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  and 
at  length  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection.  The  Genoese,  tired  of  the 
perpetual  disputes  of  the  Ghibeline  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the  Guelf 
Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  banished  all  these  families  in  1339,  and  made  Simon 
Bocanegra  th^ir  first  doge.  In  1347  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  famine, 
andastillmt^  terrible  pestilence  Jn  the  year  following,  which  swepl 
away  two-thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible  was  the  scOurge  of  the 
bande  (banditti),  or  large  companies  of  soldiers  who,  after  every  peace, 
continued  the  war  on  their  own  account,  ravaging  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  eword. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  by  means  of  the  cardinal- legate,  Egtdius  Albornoze  (12S4-60)i 
but,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375,  The  cruelties 
of  cardinal  Robert,  of  Geneva,  {afterward  Clement  VII,,)  and  Of  his  band 
of  soldiers  from  Bretagne,  produced  only  a  partial  subjugation ;  and  the 
great  schism,  the  freedom  of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  power  of  their 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Viscoiiti,  meanwhile,  persisting 
m  their  schemes  of  conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of  Italy  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  caused  (he  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelijies  soon 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger.     Genoa  submitted  to  John  Vis- 
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Bonti,  who  had  purchased  Bologna  from  the  PepolL  in  1350;  but  his  enter- 
prise against  Tuscany  failed  through  tho  resistance,  of  tlio  confederated 
Tuscan  repubhcs-  Another  league,  against  him'  was  concluded  by  Ihe 
Venetians  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Lombardy,  But  the  union  of  the  Flo- 
rentines with  the  Visconli  against  the  papal  legates,  continued  but  a  short 
time.  In  Florence,  the  Guelfs  were  divided  into  ihe  parties  of  the  Ricci 
and  the  Albizzi.  The  sedition  of  Ihe  Oionipi,  to  whith  ibis  gave  rise,  wab 
quelled  by  Michael  di  Laiido,  w^o  had  been  elected  ganfaloniere  by  them- 
selves, in  a  way  no  less  manly  than  disinterested,  'i^e  Veneiiansi  irri- 
tated with  Carrara,  on  account  of  the  assistance  he  had  given  the  Genoese 
in  the  war  at  Chiozza  in  1379,  looked  quietly  on'  whiie  John  Galeazz'o 
^isconti  deprived  the  Delia  Scala  and  Carrara  of  their  possessions;  and 
Florence  alone  assisted  the  unfortunate  princes.  Francis .  Carrara  made 
himself  again  master  of  Padua,  in  13^0,  and  maintained  his  advantages 
till  he  sunk  under  the  enmity  of  the  Venetians  (in  1406),  who,  chaugnig 
iheir  policy,  became  henceforth,  instead  of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the 
flinbitious  views  of  the  Visconti. 

In  1395,  John  Galeazzo  obtained  from  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan  as  a  duchy,  purchased  Pisa,  (which  his  natural  son  Ga-' 
briel  bargained  away  to  Florence,  1405),  from  the  tyrant  Gerard  of  Ap. 
piano  (who  reserved  only  the  principality  of  Piombino),  and  subjugated 
Sienna,  Perugix,  and  Bologna;  so  that  Florence, fearfully  menaced, alone 
stood  against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  his  death,  in  1402,  the  prosi 
pect  brightened,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  a  great  ^riion  of  hie 
Elates  were  lost.  When  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  the 
ichism,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  threat- 
ened  to  conquer  all  Italy,  Florence  again  alone  dared  to  resist  him.  But 
this  danger  was  transitory ;  the  Visconti  Eoon  rose  up  again  in  opjHisitiiin. 
Duke  Philip  Maria  reconquered  all  his  states  of  Lumbardy,  by  niearis 
of  the  great  Carmagnola  (1416-20).  Genoa  also,  which  was  soiiietunes 
given  up,  in  nominal  freedom,  to  stormy  factions  of  the  Fregvsi,,Adunii, 
ftlontalto,  and  Giiarco,  at  other  times  was  subject  to  France,  or  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  submitted  to  him  inl4dl.  Florence  subst^queinly 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Venetians  (1425).;  mid  by 
means  of  Carmagnola,  who  had  now  come  over  to  tliem,  they  conquered 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Adda,  and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of 
Ferrara  (1498).  ,     ■ 

After  Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentim  s,  and 
while  Alphonso  of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed  in  Naples,  liy  the 
Anjou  party,  no  dangerous  predominance  of  power  existed  .in  lialy,  tliough 
mutual  jealousy  stitl  excited  frequent  wars,  in  which  two  parties  among, 
the  Italian  mercenary  soldiers,  the  Erachescbi  and  the  Sforzeschi,  con-.. 
tinned  always  hostile  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  mer- 
cenary bands.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti,  in  1447,  Francis- 
Sforza,  succeeded  in  gainingpossessionof  Ihe  Milanese  state.  The  Vene- 
tians, who  aimed  at  territorial  Aggrandizement,  having  formed  a  coiniec- 
tion  with  some  princes  against  hini,  he  found  an  ally  in  Florence,  which, 
with  a  change  of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  her  policy.  Atioul  this 
time,  the  family  of  the  Medici  attained  to  power  by  their  wealth  and  tal- 
ent. Milan,  where  the  Sforza  had  established  themselves ;  Veiiice,  which 
Sossessed  half  of  Lombardy;  Florence,  wisely  managed  hy  Lorenzo.  Me- 
ici;  the  states  of  the  church,  for  the  most  part  restored  lo  the  holy  sec; 
and  Naples,  which  was  incapable  of  employing  its  forces  in  direct  attacks 
on  other  stales,  constituted,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  pnliticat  balance 
of  Italy,  which,  during  the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states,  permitted  no 
one  to  become  dangerous  lo  the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  1404,  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered  Italy  to  conquer  Naples,  and  LouiSMoro 
Sforza  played  the  part  first  of  his  ally,  then  of  his  enemy,  while  the  pope 
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ilexaiider  VI^  eagerly  sought  Ihe  friendship  of  the  French,  to  promotj 
the  exaltation  of  bis  son,  Cffisar  Borgia.  A  long  succession  of  military 
i-oniests  now  took  place,  which  were-  chiefly  excited  by  invasions  fronr 
,  (Jermany,  or  by  the  efforts  Of  party  leaders  at  home  to  usurp  power,  ovei 
the  free  cities;  but  we  must  pass  by  these,  and  merely  otser-ve  that  the 
Medici  family  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway.  The  briel 
tranquiHiy  of  Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
girasping  ambition  of  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.,  who  completed  the  sub- 
jugalion  of  ihe  states  of  the  church,  not,  indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  hoiy  see.  He  concluded  -ivith  Maximilian  I.,  Ferdi- 
nand Ibe  Calholic,  ahd  Louis  Xllr,  Ihe  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  against 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Veiietians.  who  succeeded  in  dissolving  Ihe 
league  which'  threatened  them  with  destruction.  The  pope  then  formed 
a  lea'gue  with  the  Venetians  tbeinsejves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the 
pujpose  of  driving  the  French'from  Italy,  This  holy  league  did  not,  how- 
ever, then  attain  its  oljject,  although  Julius  was  little  affected  by  the  French 
I  and  German  council  held  at  Pisa  to  depose  him.  Maximilian  Sfoi'za,  who 
'  had  te-acquired  Milan,  r^inquishe'd  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  1.,  in 
filS ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V,  assumed  it  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the 
empire,  and  conferred  it  on  Francisco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian,  in 
1520.  This  was  the  cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis 
were  always  misuccessful.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  and,  with 
his  other  claims,  was  compelled  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  which  re- 
mained to  Sforza,  and  after  his  death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his 
sou  Philip.  The  Medician. popes  Leo. X,  and  Clement  VIL,  were  bent, 
for  the  most  paH,  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  Charles  V., 
to  whom  aV!  Italy  submitted  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed, 
the  attempts  of  Clement  VJL  to  weaken  his  power,  and  conquered  and 
pillaged  Rome  in  1537 ;  but,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  raised  the 
IVfedicj  to  princely  authority. 

Florence,  incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  France,  had 
banished  the  Medici  in.l494,  but  recalled  them  in  1512  \  and  was  compelled 
to  lake  a  station  among  (he  princi  pah  ties,  under  Duke  Alexander  L  de 
Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which  Florence,  had  hitherto  been  the  soul, 
from  this  period  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the  history  of  Italy 
is  therefore  destitute  of  a  central  point. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat, 
Charles  V.  gave  this  country  to  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  Maximilian  IL 
subsequently  raised  Montferrat.  to  a  duchy.  The  Florentines  failed  (1537) 
in  a_  new  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Alex- 
ander, who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Cosmo  I.  succeeded  him  in 
the  government,  by  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and  Flacenza, 
,  which  Julius  11.  had  conquered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  111.  erected  into  a 
duchy,  1545,  which  he  gave  to  his  natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Farnese,  whose 
son  Ottairo  obtained  the  imperial  investiture  in  155G.  Genoa,  subject  to 
the  French  since  1499,  found  a  deliverer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He 
founded  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  {1547)  failed  to  sub- 
vert him.  In  1553,  besides  Milan,  Charles  V,  conferreo  Naples  on  his  son 
Philip  n.  By  the  peace  of  Chateau-Camhresis,  in  IS5S,  Philip  .11.,  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  renounced  all  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  wliich  was 
restored  to  itsTightful  sovereign,  Duke  Emanuel  Philibcrt  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  Spanish  general. 

The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  house  of  Este  became  extinrit  in  1597, 
when  the  illegiiimale  Ctesario  of  Este  obtained  Modena  and  keggio  from 
the  empire,  and  Fetrara  was  confiscated  .as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  Italy  was 
increased  by  a  long  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  conimercc  allowed 
Henry  IV.  of  France  having,  by  the  treatv  of  Lyons,  ceded  Sa'uzzo.  tha 
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ast  French  posseision  in  Italy,  to  Savoy,  The  tranquility  continued  till 
the  contests  for  the  succession  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  alter  the  ex' 
tinclion  of  the  Gonzaga  family  (1627),  Misfortunes  in  Germany  com- 
pelled Ferdinand  II,  to  cdnfer  both  countries,  in  1631,  as  a  fief  oa  Charles 
of  Nevers,  the  protege  of  France,  whose  family  remained  in  possession 
till  the  war  of  the  Spanish,  sue  cess  ion.  In  the  peace  of  Chierasco  (1631), 
Richelieu's  iliplomacy  acquired  also  Pignerol  and  Casale — strong  points 
Of  support  in  case  of  new  invasions  of  Italy,  though  he  had  to  relinqtiish 
Ihe  latter,  in  1637.  By  the  extinction  of  the  house,  Delia  Itovera,  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  with  wTiich  Julius  II.  had  invested  it,  devolved,  in  1631, 
to  the  papal  see.  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  peace 
of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  by  the  atterripts  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty  of  r)eijtral>  ■ 
ity  al  Turin  (1696),  when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out, 
Austria  having  conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Monlfermt,  retained  the  two 
first  (for  Ma'ntuawas  forfeited  by  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  Ihtj 
latter  to  Savoy.  In  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and 
Naples ;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily,  which  it  exchauged  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
dinia, from  wliichit  assumed  Ihe  royar  title.  Mont'Genievre  was  made 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The  house  of  Farnese  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1731,  the  Spanish  infant  Charles  obtained  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  ■  In  the  war  for  the  Polish  IbFone,  of  1773,  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  conquered  ihe  Milanese  terri- 
tory, and  received  therefrom,  in  the  peace  of  Vienna  {173ri),  Nirvara  and 
Tortoha.  Charles,  infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
ceded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Austria. 

The  Medici  of  Florence,  entitled,  since  1575,  grand-dbkes  of  Tuscany 
became  extinct  in  1737:  Fraticis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  noiv  received 
Tuscany  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vienna,  and,  becoming  emperor  in  1746, 
made  it  the  appanage  of  theyounger  lineof  the  Austro-Lorraine  house.  In 
1746,  the  Spaniards  conquered  Milan,  but  were  expelled  thence  by  Charles 
Emanuel,  to  whom  Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  some  Milanese  dis- 
tricts. Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Modena,  in  1743,  by  right  of  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  infant,  pun  Philip,  conquered  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  his 
own  name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  tliem  again  as  a  hereditary  duchy,  by 
lite  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  At  the  eri  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Italy  was  divided  between  the  principality  of  Savoy,  the  EcclesiaB- 
tical  Stales,  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  s'and  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  small  principalities  of  Parma  and  Modena,  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  governed  by  a  king  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and 
Mantua,  Milan,  and  some  other  places  were  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

In  September,  1792,  the  French  troops  first  penetrated  into  Savoy,  and 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty.  Though  expelled  for  some  time,  in  1793,  by 
the  Piedmonlese  and  Auslrians,  they  held  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
National  Convention  had  already  declared  war  against  Naples,  and  the 
French  advanced  into  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese  territories,  but  were 
expelled  from  Italy  in  July,  1795,  by  ihe  Auslrains,  Sardinians,  and  Nea- 
politans. In  1796,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  Ihe  king  of.  Sardinia  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  France;  conquered  Austrian  Lorabardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua; 
put  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  pope  under  contribution;  aiid  struck  such 
consternation  into  the  king  of  Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace. 

After  Mantua  had  also  fallen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  formed  of  Milan,  Man- 
lua,  the  portion  of  Parma  north  of  the  Po,  and  Modena,  Ihe  Cis.dpinere- 

fublic,  France  likewise  made  war  on  the  pope,  and  annexed  Bologna, 
'errara,  and  Romagna  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  (1797),  by  the  peace  of 
Tolenlino.     The  French  then  advanced  towards  Rome,  overthrew  tha 
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ecclesiastical  goveniiiiem,  and  erected  a  Roman  republic  (1708).  Iq  (Je- 
no3,  Bonaparte  occasioned  a  revolution,  by  which  a  dumocntiiii  repuoljn 
was  fornied  after  the  model  of  the  French  under  the  ntjme  of  the  Liguriaji 
republic.  The  French  had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Ausina,  through 
ihe  Veiictian  territory.  The  Venetians  now  nia<ie  common  cauae  with 
the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  advantages  over  the  French  in  the  Alps. 
Bbnapwrte,  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  striking  a  blow;  and  gave 
the  republic  a  democratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Fot'- 
mio  (I7th  October,  1797),  the  Venetian  territory,  as  far  aS  the,  Adige,  waa 
relinquished  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. The  king  Of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
With  France,  October  26;  btilj  iii  1798,  the  directory,  ass-iiled  in  Rome 
from  Naples,  deeme'd  it  expedient  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  territories 
on  the  mainland.. 

,  Notwithstanding  its  treaty  of  amity  with  France,  Naples  concluded  an 
alliance,  in  1798,  with  Britain  find  Russia.  The  French,  therefore,  occu- 
pied Naples,  and  erected  there  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  had  likewise  formed  an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Britain, 
and  his  country  was/ in  return,  compelled  by  the  French  to  reecive,  like 
Piedmont,  a  military  administration.  After  the  congress  of  Kad^tadt  was 
broken  olT,  Austria  and  the  German  empire,  under  Russian  support, 
renewed  the  war  against  the  French,  who  again  left  Naples  and  Rome  to 
the. British,  Russians  and  Turks,  The  king  and  the  pope  relumed  to  their 
capitals  in  Lombardy ;  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrof,  and  lost  all  their 
fortresses,  except  Genoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a  vigorous  siege, 
while  his  countrymen  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  march- 
ed'with  a  new  army  lo  Italy,  defeated,  the  Austrians -at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marengo  (IBOO),  and  compelled  them  to  capituli^titm,  by  which 
all  the  Italian  fortresses  were  again  evacuated.  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  Feb.  9, 1801,  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed  to  Austria, 
which  was  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Brisgau 
The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tuscany,  and  afterwards,  from  Bonaparte, 
the  title  of  king  of  Etruria.  Parma  was  united  to  France.  The  Cisal- 
pine and  Ligurian  republics  were  guaranteed  by,  Austria  and  France,  and 
with  tlie  Ligurian  territories  were  united  the  imperial  fiefs  included  wilhit: 
their.limits.  The  king  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  states  of  the 
church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  at  Florence,  '  By  Russian  medi 
ation;  he  escaped"  with  the  cession  of  Piombino,  the  Staio  di'gli  Presidj, 
and. his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  together  with  the  pronilfe  nf  closing 
his  harbours  against  the  British.  The  other  half  of  Elba,  TusCany  had 
already  relinquished  to  France.  But  the  whole  island  was  obstinately 
defended  by  the  British  and  Coriicans,  with  the  armed  inhabitants,  and 
not  evacuated  until  autumn.  The  Statu  degli  Presidj  Frmice  ceded  to 
Etruria,  September  19;  but  strong  detachmenis  of  French  troops  re- 
mained both  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  immense 
Sums.  To  Ibe- republics  of  Genoa  and  Lucca  the  first  consul  gave  new 
constitmionsin  IdOI.  But,  in  January,  1802,  liie  Cisalpine  republic  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imltatioti  of  the  new  French  con- 
stitution, and  Bonaparte  became  president.  Genoa  also  received  a  new 
constitution,  and  Girolamo  Dufazzo  for  doge.  Piedmont,  however,  waa 
united  with  1^ ranee. 

After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  1604,  he  attached  (Marchl7, 
1805)  the  royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial  Crown  :  hp  promised, 
however,  never  to  unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and  even  to  give 
it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  new  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  empire.    Napoleon  founded  the  Order  of  the  iron  crown,  and  hav- 
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tag  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Milan,,  he  appointed  his  step- 
Bon,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  who  laboured  with  great  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  of  industry,  and 
the  arts.  Circumstances,  however,  "^ndered  the  new  government  oppres- 
sive, as  the  public  expenses,  during  peace,  amounted  lo  100,000,000  francs, 
which  were  all  to  be  contributed  by  less  tijan  4,000,000  people.  No  Eu- 
ropean power  recogJiized,  expressly,  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Napoleon 
The  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his  power  against  the  active  ene- 
mies of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  gave  to  his  sister  Eliza  the  princi- 
pality of  Piombino,  and  to  her  husband,  Pasquale  Bacciocchi,  the  republic 
of  Lucca,  as  a  principality,  both  as  French  liefs.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guaatalla  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  July  21st.  The 
pope  was  obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  coronation  by  his  presence. 
A-ustria  now  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Britain  against  France. 
Naples,  also,  again  suffered  the  British  and  Russians  to  land.  But  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frustrated  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz;  after  which  the  peace  of  Preaburg_  completed  the  French  su- 
premacy in  Italy.  Austrian  Venice,  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  were  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  this,  with  all  the  French  institutions, 
Italy  recognized. 

The  kingdom  had  now  an  extent  of  35,450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
inhabitants.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its  auxiliaries,  and  occupied  by 
the  French,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  queen  to  excite  an  uni- 
versal insurrection.  Napoleon  then  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  lo  his 
brother  Joseph.  In  1808,  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  who  con- 
ducted the  regency  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son,  was  deprived  of  her  king- 
dom, which  was  united  with  France.  Napoleon,  moreover,  appointed  his 
brother-in-law,  the  prince  Borghese,  governor-general  of  the  departments 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin.  As  Napoleon  had, 
meanwhile,  given  his  brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  filled  the 
throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  until  that  period 
grand-duke  of  Berg,  who  entered  Naples  Sept,  6, 1808.  In  1909,  the  em- 
peror gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  Piombino,  with  the  title  of 
^rand- duchess.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exertions  to  break 
me  excessive  power  of  France  ■  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her  troops  from 
the  field,  and  appeared  once  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
claimed (May  17)  the  end  of  the  secular  authority  of  the  popes,  and  the 
union  of  the  states  of  the  church  with  France.  Rome  became  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  empire,  and  a  pension  of  9,000,000  of  francs  was  assigned 
to  the  pope. 

After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  Napoleon  acquired  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  attached  to  them.  On  the  other,  hand,  Bavaria  ceded  to  Italy  the 
circle  of  the  Adige,  a  part  of  Eisaoh,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Clausen. 
The  power  of  the  French  emperor  was  now,  to  all  appearances,  Srmly  es- 
tablished in  Italy.  While  the  Italian  people  were  supporting  French  ar- 
mies, sacrificing  their  own  troops  in  the  ambitious  wars  of  Napoleon  in 
remote  regions,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the  periodicals  were  full  of  praises  of 
the  institutions  for  the  encouragemei»t  of  science,  arts,  and  industry,  in 
Italy-  After  the  fatal  retreat  from  Russia,  JVIurat,  whom  Napoleon  .had 
personally  offended,  deserted  the  cause  of  France,  and  joined  Austria, 
(January  11, 1814),  whose  army  penetrated  into  Italy,  under  Bellegarde. 
The  viceroy,  ?ugene,  continued  true  to  Napoleon  and  his  own  character, 
and  offered  to  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty  the  boldest  resistance,  whic 
was  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  Prance. '  ' 

After  the  truce  of  April  91,  1S14,  the  French  troops  evacuated  all  Itel' , 
and  most  of  the  provinces  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns. 
The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however,  the  empress  Blaria  Louisa,  obtained  the 
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duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalia,  with  reversion  to  her  son  , 
and  Napoleon  himself  became  sovereign  of  Elba,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
■esaion,  May  4.  But  before  the  congress  of  Ytenna  had  organized  the 
pohtical  relittions  of  Europe,  he  effected  his  return  to  France,  March  1, 
1815.  At  the  same  time,  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  abandoned  his  former 
ambiguous  attitude,  and  look  up  arms,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy.  But  his  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  answered  by  a  decla- 
tion  of  war  by  Austria.  Driven  from  Bologna  by  the  Austrian  forces,  and 
totally  defeated  by  Bianchi  Tolentino,  he  lost  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  into 
which  the  Austrian  general  Nugent  had  penetrated  from  Rome,  and  Bian- 
chi from  Aquila,  seven  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  He 
embarked  from  Naples,  with  a  view  of  escaping  to  France.  Ferdinand 
returned  from  Palermo,  and  Murat's  family  found  an  asylum  in  Austria. 
Murat  himself  made  a  descent  on  Calabria,  from  Corsica,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  lost  kingdom.  'He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  shot,  (Oct.  13, 1815). 

Meanwhile,,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act  of  June  9, 1815,  had  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  Italy ; — 1.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in 
his  territories,  according  to  the  boundaries  of  1799,  with  some  alterations 
on  the  .side  of  Geneva;  for  the  portion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814,  Was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  Nov.  20, 1915.  To  his  states  was  united  Genoa,  as  a  duchy, 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  that  republic,  in  1792,  and  Contrary  to  the 

firomises  made  to  Genoa. — 2.  The  emperor  of  Aostria  united  with  his 
lereditary  slates  the  new  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  the  Valteline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  separated  from  the 
Orisons,  besides  Mantua  and  Milan.  Isiria,  however,  was  united  with 
the  Germanic-Austrian  kingdom  of  Illyria;  Dalmatia,  with  Ragusa  and 
Cattaro,  constituting  a  distinct  Austrian  kingdom. — .''.  The  valley  of  the 
Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between -the  states  of  the  church  and 
Parma;  otherwise,  the  boundaries  of  Jan.  1,  1792,  were  retained.  The 
Austrian  house  of  Este  again  received  Mode na,  Reggio,  Miratidola,  Massa, 
and  Carrara. — i.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of  Parma, 
as  a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  Juno  10, 1817,  only 
for  life,  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  descend- 
ants should  inherit  it. — 5.  The  arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became 
again  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  which  wer«  joined  the  Slato  degli  Pre- 
sidj,  the  former  Neapolitan  part  of  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  ol 
Piombino,  and  some  small  included  districts,  formerly  Uefs  of  the  German 
empire.  The  prince  Buoncompagni  Ludovisi  retained  all  his  rights  ot 
property  in  Elba  and  Piombino.— 6,  The  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  received 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  1817,  with  an 
annnuity  of  500,000  francs,  till  the  reversion  of  Parma.— 7.  The  territo- 
ries of  the  church  were  all  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  ;  and  Austria  retained  the  right  of  main- 
taining garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Commacchio.~8.  Ferdinand  IV".  was 
again  recognized  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Britain  retained  Malta, 
and  was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands.  The 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  possessions  in  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  for  a  lime  made  Ca- 
tania, and  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residence.  The  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, and  the  prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain- fortress  the  Sardinians, 
and  before  them  the  French  occupied,  alone  remained  unharmed  amid  the 
fifteen  political  revolutions  which  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  ot 
twenty-five  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  was  thus  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  in  Italy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Vknicb,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial eminence  having  rendered  it  for  many  centuries  by  far  the  mosi 
miportant  of  (he  Italian  states. 
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Of  all  the  republics  of  Iialy,  Veiiii^  is  that  whose  liistory  b  the  mosi 
aiteresting  and  singular;,  it  has  all  the  stanlin|r  brilliancy  of  romance, 
and  fully  justifies  tiie  poetical  remark — "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than 
Hccion."  Even  the  terminatioa  of  her  independent  exiaieticc  differed 
froni  that  of  other  states  ;  it  was  only  in  the  expiring  throes  of  her  once 
vast  power  that  the  springs  of  the  policy  which  were  created,  and  so  long 
maintained  by  that  power,  were  laid  bare  to  the  world's  gaze.  The  policy 
of  other  states  was  obvious  in  their  acts;  but  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Venetian  power  and  independence  was  annihilated  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Napoleon,  the  results,  only,  of  Venetian  policy  were  to  be  seen,  the  pro- 
cess never,  In  looking  with  etedfasl  eye  upon  that  process  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation  at  many  of  the 
individual  acts  of  the  government;  but  equally  impossible  will  it  be  to 
wilhhold  praise  from  its  general  wisdom.  The  tyranny  to  which  some 
of  the  nonlest  and  best  blood  in  Venice  was  sacrificed  we  must  detest; 
but  the  stern  severity  with  which  the  domestic  traitor  was  put  down,  and 
the  keen  policy  by  which  the  foreign  foe  was  hoodwinked,  we  cannot  but 
admire  and  approve.  The  history  of  Venice  is  now,  more  than  ever,  in- 
teresting to  us ;  for  it  is  in  our  day  that  a  blow,  as  swift  and  crushing  as 
the  thunderbolt,  has  struck  out  of  the  list  of  independent  states  this  an- 
cient republic,  so  remarkable  in  site  and  in  institutions. 

At  the  n6rtheastern  extremity  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and  the  north- 
westerp  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  there  was  settled  from  a  very  early  age  a 
people  called  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  from  whom  the  fertile  district  in  ques- 
was.  called  Venetia.  From  their  position  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  it 
might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  originally  some,  nomade  tribe 
of  Northmen,  and  among  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  latest  of  ilje  early 
colonizers  of  Italy  from  that  quarter.  But  a  very  great  difference,  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  their  actual  origin.  Both  poetically  and  popularly 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  Heneto-Faphlagones,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  were  led  into 
Europe  by  Antenor,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gull, 
expelled  the  Euganei,  and  settled  there.  Strabp  thinks  differently,  and 
believes  them  to  have  been  originally  from  Galil— there  having  been  a 
Gallic  tribe  of  that  name.  But  Polybius  states,  that  tbo.ugh  the  Veneti 
undoubtedly  resembled  the  Gauls  in  some  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
they  differed  from  themJn  language.  Moreover,  it  is  well  observed  by  a 
modern  historian,  that  whatever  might  be  the  resemblances  between  ,the 
Feneti  and  a  Gallic  tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  to  manners,  customs,  and 
even  dress,  there  is  one  striking  part  in  the  history  of  the  former  whieh 
may  be  looked  ujion  as  almost  irrefragable  evidence  that  it  is  not  in  Gaul 
that  we  must  look  for  their  origin.  It  is  this :  that,  having  a  Gallic  colon; 
in  their  immediate  neighhourhod,  the  Veneti  constantly  took  the  part  of 
Rome  against  that  cplony  in  all  occasions  of  dispute.  That  the  account 
which  makes  them  the  Heneto-Paphlagones  of  Homer  is  correct,  Seems 
by  no  means  improbable.  We  may  easily  suppose,  having  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  they  passed  over  the  plains  of  Thrace,  skined  the  Danube  and 
the  Save  into  Croatia,  and  at  length  halted  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  either  expelled  or  subjected  the  people  whom  they  found 
there.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at 
a  very  early  period  they  were  extremely  prosperous  and  powerful-    Th<> 
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very  nature  of  the  country  would  indicate  tWs,  as  well  as  account  loi  (he 
long  independence  of  Venice  i  an  independence  which  lasted  during  some 
of  the  mightiest  desolations  of  the  world;  which  witnessed  the  expiring 
agony  and  downfall  of  the  mighty  empife  of  Rome ;  the  rise  of  the 
French  empire  in  the  West,. when  Clovis  conquered  the  Gaula ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of.  the,  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  ;  of  the 
Lombards  who  succeeded  the  forraer,aiid  of  the  Saracens  who  supplanted 
the  latter!  The  Comte  Figliosi,  a  learned  modem*  historian  of  Venice, 
very  clearly  shows  that  in  the  most  distant  times  the  people  which  occu- 
pied the  country  since  called  the  Venetian  states  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
also  occupied  Kialto  and  its  sixty  neighbouring  islets;  and  that  f.-om  that 
circumstance  arose  the  titles  of  Vcnetia  Prima  and  Venetia  Secuada,  the 
first  being  applied  to  the  continental  territory,  the  second  to  the  Venetian 
isles.  The  fertility  of  the  former  naturally  inclined  the  inhabitants  to 
agriculture ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  rivers,  and  near  the  Grecian  islands,  as  naturally  disposed 
them  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  led.  to  maritime  skill,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  which  that  is  invariably  the  creator. 

It  ia  not  until  the  fourth  century  after  the  building  of  Rome  that  we 
find  any  mention  made  of  the  Venetians  as  a  people;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  then  mentioned  by  Polybius,  shews  that  their  prosperity 
and  strength  must  even  then  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  arrived 
»t  a  very  high  pitch.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  that  historian,  that 
the  very  existence  o,f  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Veneti,  on  an  occasion  when  the  G'auls  had  made  themselves  masters  ol 
every  foot  of  the  eternal  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol.  The 
Gauls,  a  restless,  bold,  and  g'reedy  people,  were  still,  even  in  the  fourth 
century  of  Rome,  an  almost  nomade  people.  Polybius  tells  us  that  tliey 
were  scattered  about  in  villages  unenclosed  by  walls.  Of  furniture  they 
knew  not  the  use.  Their  way  of  life  was  simple  as  that  of  the  most  un- 
reclaimed savages ;  they  knew  no  other  bed  than  the  grass ;  nor  any 
other  nutriment  than  the  wijd  animals  which  they  hunted  down  or  en- 
snared. The  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly  unknown  to  them.  Theit 
wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  cattle :  the  sole  things  which  could  with 
facility  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  vagrant  fancy  or  pressing  con- 
juncture might  demand.  Such,  was  the  people  who,  in  the  year  364  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  pitched  battle  of  Allia, 
«iarched  upon  the  city  itself,  beating  the  Romans  in  every  akirmish  dur- 
ng  three  successive  days,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  but  the  capitol 
tself.  At  this  most  critical  juncture  the  Veneti  poured  into  Gaul  with  a 
fury  which  speedily,  relieved  Rome  of  her  foes,  who  hastened  to  defend 
their  families  and  possessions. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  Veneti  were 
at  this  time  the  allies  or  the  subjects  of  Rome  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  they  were  the  former,  or  Rome  would  not  have  sent  a  formal 
embassy  to  acknowledge  and  thank  them  for  this  timely  and  important 
service.  It  was  not  thus  that  haughty  Rome  treated  those  who  were 
already  subjected  to  her.  But  powerful  and  wealthy  as  the  Veneti  already 
were,  not  even  their  power  and  wealth  could  permanently  keep  them  in- 
dependent of  the  daily  increasing  power  and  profound  policy  of  Rome, 
Friendly  allies  probably  in  the  first  instance,  the  Veneti,  whether  from 
force,  fear,  or  in  the  well-founded  hope  of  protection,  at  length  became 
dependent  upon  Rome.  They"  furnished  a  contingent  force  to  Rome  in 
the  secondPunic  war,  and  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  Venetia  as 
one  of  its  (roper  provinces.  In  truth,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
Venetia  passed  frooi  alliance  to  subjection ;  from  voluntarily  serving  a 
neighbour,  tci  marching  under  the  orders  of  a  protector  and  master.  Such 
late  inevitably  awaited  the  smaller  and  weaker  of  the  neighbouring  st'tles ; 
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and  the  subtle  policy  of  Rorae  wag  little  likely,  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  adding  to  its  provinces  a  district  which  contained  fifty  cities,  and  a 
population  of  ftoin  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half;  a  district  too,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  fertility  as  a  grain-growing  country,  coujd  boast  a  breed 
of  horses  which  frequently  carried  awaj  the  Olympic  victory  from  the 
swiftest  steeds  that  Greece  herseif  could  produce.  However  subjected, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  years  of  Eonae  655-3,  just  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  by  Marius,  Venetia  t>ecame  a  part  of  the  Koinan 
province  called  Transalpine  Qaul,  and  was  governed  by  a  preetor.  From 
this  time  forth  we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  in  connection 
with  Rome  ;  of  whose  disasters  we  shall  see  that  fertile  Venetia  Prima 
was  the  desolated  victim — and  the  maritime  Venetia  Secunda  the  glorious 
and  mighty  consequence.  Continental  Venice,  if  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Kome,  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  its  privileges  and  made  par- 
Sicipator  of  its  advantages.  Governed  by  a  Roman  prtetor,  they  also 
voted  in  Ihe  Roman  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  furnishing  a  contingent 
of  men  and  money  when  the  affairs  of  Borne  demanded  it,  they  also  had 
the  aid  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  wealth  in  improving  and  beautifying 
their  bitiea,  as  numerous  remains,  especially  in  Verona,  show  at  this 

From  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Rome,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  in  Eoman  history  that  the  reader  must 
look  for  such  slight  mention  as  is  made  at  all  of  the  affairs  of  Venetia ; 
we  pass,  therefore,  in  the  present'sketch,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fierce  northern  people  known 
by  the  name  of  Goths,  being  expelled  by  the  no  less  fierce  and  still  more 
powerful  Huns,  about  the  year  376,  were  ail6\<'ed  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Thrace.  Actuated  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
Rome,  hut  still  more  by  hatred  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths  were  of  signal 
service  to  the  western  empire,  to  which  the  Huns  were  a  dreaded  and 
perpeiuSlly  troublesome  enemy.  Alarlc,  the  Gothic  leader,  who  the  most 
distinguished  himself  in  this  auxiliary  warfare,  was  far  too  acute  not  to 
perceive  the  weakness  of  the  once  mighty  people  of  whjcli  he  was  the 
temporary  ally  and  the  seemingly  grateful  guest;  and  he  was  far  too'am- 
bilious  and  restless  in  his  nature,  to  see  that  weiikness  without  design  to 
lake  advantage  of  it.  From  merely  aiding  Theodosius  the  Great  to  re- 
pel the  Huns,  Alaric  easily  got  leave  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
iions  of  Argobastes  and  Eugenius,  who  aimed  at  the  imperial  purple. 
This  interference  in  Ihe  internal  affairs  of  Rome  at  once  increased  Alaric's 
insight  into  her  actual  condition,  and  his  desire  to  become  the  master  of 
that  empire,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered  guest  or 
the  paid  servant.  A  considerable  territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary 
rank  in  (he  Roman  army  should  have  been  deemed  by  Alaric  himself  a 
sufficient  reward  for  ailthe  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome;  especially 
as  Rome  had  sheltered  the  Goths  as  distressed  fugitives  long  before  she 
asked  their  aid  as  warlike  allies.  But  a  plea  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
auxiliary  in  becoming  the  foeman;  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  Alaric 
saw  that  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  such  as  to  promise  him  success, 
he  began  to  call  men  and  angels  (0  witness  how  faithfully  and  boldly  he 
had  served  Rome,  and  how  scantily  and  ungratefully  she  had  rewarded 
his  good  services. 

Both  courts,  the  eastern  and  western,  abounded  with  men  who  wished 
to  see  confusion  and  warfare  in  the  midst  of  their- country.  RufinuS, 
though  he  was  tutor  to  young  A  re  ad  ius  after  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  the  most  active  traitor  who  wished  for  the  success  of  the 
barbarian  malcontent :  and  aided  him  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  in- 
formation, but  also  with  considerable  sums  of  money.  Thus  aided  and 
Bdcoufaged,  Alaric  overran  Pannoni^  Macedonia,  and  those  parts  o/ 
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Thrace  which  were  adjacent  to  his  seillement  and  siiflicieiitty  weaJihy  to 
be  woWh  his  destroying  labour.  Stilicbo,  the  general  of  Honnrias,  who 
then  reigned  over  the  western  empire,  was  for  a  time  successful  a*ainst 
Alaric;  but  by  an  unfortunate,  over-confidence  gave  tl»e  able  barbarian 
opportunity  of  retaliation,  which  he  bo  efiectually  used,  that  Honorius 
wafl  fain  to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  convert  the 
Go^h  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovereignty  of  all 
lllyria.  The.  increase  of  power  whicn  Alarie  necessarily  obtained  from 
increase  of, territory  was  little  likely  to  decrease  either  his  enmity  to 
Honorius,  whose  general  had  tempprarily  defeated  him,  or  his  desire  to 
overran  the  western  empire,  which  promised  much  richer  spoil  than  the 
Grecian  territory  he  had  already  ravaged.  Causing  himself  to  be  elevated 
upon  a  shield — the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  warrior  king — he  was  pro- 
claimed, amidst  .the  shouts  of  his  fierce  soldiery,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
Increasing  his  already  immense  army  by  recruits  from  ihe  banks  of  the 
Danube,  he  pointed  to  Rome  and  the  smiling  Italian  lands,  and  promised 
their  spoils  to  his  followers ;  and,  unforlunately.his  fierce  hatred  of  Rome 
mid  love  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  were. fully  equalled  by  the  timidity  and 
irresolution  of  Honorius.  That  feeble  monarch  was  speedily  convinced 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  barbaric  opponent;  and  was  from  the  outset  o( 
the  war  worsted  by  him,  in  despite  of  a  literally  innumerable  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  veteran  troops  find  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  iht 
very  extremities  of  the  empire.  Stilicho,  the  man  who,  of  all  the  empe 
ror'a  friends  and  advisers,  was  most  likely  to  have  proved  the  successful 
defender  of  the  empire,  had  been  sacrificed,  partly  to  that  vague  hatreo 
which  the  multitude  of  all  times  and  all  ages  bear  to  towering  talent,  and 
partly  to  the  timidity  and  treachery  of  Honorius  himself,  who  had  learned 
to  fear  ability  by  mere  dint  of  profiting  by  it. 

With  such  an  emperor,  just  such  a  people  was  joined  as  was  least 
likely  to  be  permanently  successful  in  resisting  a  bold,  greedy,  and  hardy 
race  of  barbarians  led  on  by  an  Alarie  or  an  Attila.  The  individual  har- 
dihood and  pride  of  manhood  that  had  characterized  the  Roman  of  the 
republic,  and  the  serried  discipline  and  national  pride  that  had  so  often 
given  prey  lo  the  Koman  eagle,  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
worthy  of  that  name,  had  passed  away  before  a  luxury  and  effeminacy 
which  ^ould  be  incredible  were  they  not  related  to  us  by  the  pens  of  in- 
dignant Romans  who  describe  the  scenes  which,  loathing,  they  lived  amidst 
and  witnessed,  AmmianuS  Marceliinus,  more  especially,  describes  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  effeminacy  of  the  rich  as  being  more  than  eastern. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  on  a  hot  day  they  muster  courage  to  sail  in  their  painted 
sallies  from  the  Lucrine  lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Puteoli  and  Cayeta,  they  compare  the  exploit  to  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ccesar.  Yet  should  a  fly  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
umbrellas,  or  a  sunbeam  penetrate  some  unguarded  chink,  they  deplore 
their  hard  fate,  and  protest,  in  affected  language,  that  'twere  better  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  region  of  perpetual  clouds 
and  darkness."  Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  this  effemi- 
nacy as  to  the  upper  orders  of  Romans  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  abundant  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the  stale  of  want, 
dependence  upon  public  alms,  or  still  more  enthralling  dependence  on  in- 
dividual patronage,  of  the  lower  orders.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  state  of  Rome,  alike  in  government  and  people,  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  invite,  nay,  to  require,  the  rude  purfication  of  successive 
and  successful  invasions  of  hardier  races.  Alarie  again  and  again 
ravaged  the  Roman  lerritoies,  Honorius  and  his  ministers  literally  inviting 
fiim  to  do  so  by  their  pusillanimity  on  some  occasions  and  empty  threats 
on  others,  Adolphus,  brother-in-law  of  Alarie,  who  awfully  realized  his 
truculent  boast  that  where  his  horse  once  trod  the  grass  never  en'w 
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ravaged  Itp'y  in  every  direction;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  empire,  if 
we  except  Aquiica,  whicti  was  bo  utterSy  destroyed  as  to  be  even  without 
traceable  ruins,  suffered  more  than  Venelia  Prima,  or  Continental  Venice, 
Concordia,  Oderso,  Aliino,  and  Padua.  For  three  years  the  inhabitants 
of  these  places  were  never  for  an  instant  free  from  the  presence  of  (he 
Btranger  and  the  oppressor,  on  occasion  of  the  second  inroad  of  the  Gothic 
Alaric  ;  and  many  of  them,  even  during  the  tyranny  of  that  comparatively 
mild  tyrant,  took  refuge  in  the  various  islets  which  were  grouped  'around 
Rialto.  Tiiia  island,  which  was  already  the  port  and  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  Padua,  was  natu,raliy  that  which  was  earliest  and  most  resorted 
to ;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  421  the  inhabitaiil^s  of  this  little 
islet  were  nmneroua  enough  to  allow  of  the  building  of  a  considerable 
church,  which  was  in  that  year  dedicated  to  St.  James,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow  made  during  the  progress  of  a  great  fire  which  consumed  twenty- 
four  houses.  It  is  possible  that  the  retreat  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  main  land  to  the  isles  was  merely  temporary,  and  that 
when  their  proper  country  was  abandoned  by  the  barbarians,  they  would 
be  led,  either  by  a  pining  after  their  fertile  and  beau.liful  land,  which  would 
be  remembered  with  the  greater  regret  by  being  contrasted  with  the  flat 
and  dreary  shores  of  the  isles,  or  by  a  vague .  hope  of  finding,  some  rem- 
nants of  plunder  left  behind  by  the  barbarians,  to  return  to  the  continent. 
But  that  the  number  of  permanent  emigrants  to  the  isles  even  at  this 
time  was  very  considerable,  is  evident  from  a  document  which  we  believe 
is  not  quoted,  if  even  referred  to,  by  anymodenj  historian  of  Venice,  ex- 
cept Daru, 

The  document  in  question  is  an  old  and  oniy  partially  perfect  manu- 
script in  the  convent  of  St.  Michael— and  is  a  collection  of  "  various 
notices  relative  to  the  origin  of  Venice,"  which  was  formed  by  Fuigentius 
Tomasellus,  an  abbot  of  the  house,  and  since  translated  by  one  (jf  its 
librarians.  Father  Mitarelli,  It  bears  date  in  the  year  of  Christ  431,  and 
the  last  year  of  the  papacy  of  Innocent  I. ;  and  the  chief  passage,  of  il 
that  was  sufilcienily  legible  to  be  trans  I  ate  d"^  into  Latin  by  the  learned  li- 
brarian, is  a  decree  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  of  Padua,  for  erecting 
ECialto  into  a  chief  city,  in  which  the  scattered  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  islands  might  congregate,  not  merely  for  their  own  greater 
comfort,  and  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  their  own  port,  and  the 
patron  city  of  Padua,  but  likewise,  and  especially,  that  they  being  thus 
concentrated  might  keep  an  armed  fleet,  and  thus  defend  alike  themselves 
and  the  neighbouring  continent  against  the  recurrence  of  the  destruction 
by  fire  and  sword,  which  this  region  had  already,  and  to  bo  fearful  an  ex- 
lent,  experienced  at  the  hands  of  "  Gothorum  cum  rege  lllorum  Alarino." 

"  Eeliquicm  legirt  nan  potui"  sa.ys  the  translator,  the  rest  is  not  legible; 
but  enough  appears  to  show,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  isles  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  scattered  hither  and  thither  without  judg- 
ment and  without  common  polity,  save  such  as  necessarily  resulted  from' 
their  common  dependence  upon  Padua,  as  fishermen,  carriers,  and  traders 
in  genera! ;  and  that  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and  the  subsequent 
and  ruinous  occupation  of  the  cities  and  plains  of  Lombardy  by  his 
fierce  people,  so  much  increased  the  populoosness  of  the  isles,  as  to  lead 
the  Paduans  to  orders  the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  consti- 
tution of  a  central  seat  of  population-^in  short,  of  a  chief  city  of  the 
islets,  to  which  it  was  inevitable  the  rest  should  become  morally,  as  in 
the  end  they  also  were  physically,  united  and  subjected.  Imitating  upon 
a,small  scale  the  immemorial  policy  of  Rome  herself.the  Paduans,  while 
they  assuredly  took  the  course  which  was  beat  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  settlers  on  the  islands,  and  to  make  them  importflntly 
useful  to  northeastern  Italy,  should  its  fate  ever  depend  upon  maritime 
warfare,  did  not  allow  the  islanders  to  forget  that  they  were  dependents 
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as  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  as  colonists ;  and,  accofdingly,  the  new 
town  or  state  was  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Paduans,  with 
the  title  of  consuls- 

Rialto,  or  Eivo  alia,  the  deep  river,  which  was  thus  made  the  chiel 
town  of  the  isles,  was  subsequently  connected'  with  the  opposite  bank  by 
a.bridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  this  island  subsequently  had  built 
upon  it,  too,  the  exchange,  also  called  Rialto  ;  this  last  being  at  once  the 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  island,  and  surest  guarantee,  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial or  maritime  slate,  for  preserving  the'chief  resort  and  influence  to 
it.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian  isles  being  considered,  the 
obstacles  which  their  difficult  navigation  must  have  presented  to  foreign- 
ers and  barbarians  in  the  then  rude  slate  of  the  maritime  art,  their  con 
nection  with  so  fertile  and  populous  a  portion  of  coniinental  Italy,  woula 
prognosticate  immense  prosperity  immediately,  and  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating power  ultimately,  to  the  n^w  state,  in  the  event  of  that  ruin  fall- 
ing upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  circumstance,  within  and  with- 
out, indicated  to  least  careful  and  aHentive  observer;  even  should  no 
other  external  circumstances  favour  the  islanders.  Such  other  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not'  to  be  wanting  in  the  causation  of  yeuetian 
great  neas- 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  Huns, 
who  were  led  from  the  depths  of  Scythia'  byAtiila;  a  leader  fierce  and 
able  as  A-laric  in  the  field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing  when  the  field 
was  won-  Having  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia,  Ger- 
many, and  Gallia,  from  which  last  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm 
was  suddenly  given  that  he  was  leading  the  Huns  and  their  swarming 
barbarous  allies  towards  the  Julian  Alps,  threatening  new  destruction  to 
the  beautiful  lands  of  Yenetia,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  main  land-  In  the  year  dSS  Attila  appeared  before  Aquilea;  and  that 
city  still  preserving  some  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a 
colony  and  offset,  made  a  defence  so  brave — though  insufficient  (o  save  it 
from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it — that  when  it  was  at  length,  in  sheer 
necessity  yielded,  the  enraged  barbarian  literally  left  not  one  brick  or 
stone  standing  upon  another.  The  fate  of  Aquilea,'and  the  terrific  charac- 
ter of  its  destroyer,  naturally  struck  terror  into  the  inbabitans  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Fadua,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  Oderso;  who  hastily 
gathered  together  all  their  properly  thatwaa  moveable,  and  hastened  to 
take  refuge  in -the  isles  ;  the  difiicult  navigation  of  which,  and  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  long  settled  and  proper  inhabitants  of  which,  gave  a 
promise  of  safety  from  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  the  example  of 
Aquilea  but  too  plainly  showed  to  be  hopeless  upon  the  main  land. 

The  cause  of  this  new  irruption  of  Attila  ^nd  his  Huns,  as  being  also  a 
principal  cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice  the  Superb,  nmst  not 
be  wholly  omitted  here;  we  mean  the  treason  of  Honoria,  the  sister  of 
Valeutinian  III.  This  princess,  having  dishonoured  her  rank  and  family 
by  her  intrigue  with,  a  courtier,  which  intrigue  was  aided  by  the  careless- 
ness of  her  own  mother,  who  had  always  acted  aa  if  she  was  regardless 
of  the  education  and  moral  conduct  of  her  daughter,  was  placed  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance;  Naturally  of  a  gay,  perhaps  we  might  even  say 
of  a  licentious  turn,  this  restraint  wearied  her  to  such  a  pilch  of  despera- 
tion, that  she  contrived  to  send  i  ring  to  Attila,  as  a  pledge  of  love  and 
good  faith ;  and  with  it  a  pressing  message  demanding  his  support  and 
aid  Eigainat  her  own  family,  and  requesting  to  be  admitted  in .  the  number 
of  his  wives.  Honoria  was  reputed  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  to  female 
beauty  the  barbarian  chieftain  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible.  But  he 
devised  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  proposition  of  the  princess ; 
"-  -  -receded  his  new  advance  upon  the  empire  with  a  demand,  not  only 
e  hand  of  the  lady,  but  also  of  half  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    The 
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relusdl  he  mei  with,  and  his  rage  thereupon,  led  lo  the  destruction  oi 
Aquilea,  and  to  the  taking  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring citieis  in  Rialto  and  the  depetident  Venetian  isles. 

If  not  HO  wholly  destroyed  to  their  very  foundations  as  Aquilea,  the 
neighbouring  cities  were,  however,  bo  coniplete])r  pillaged  and  so  con- 
siderably devastated,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  not  merely 
sought  shelter  in  the  isles. during  the  actual  and  threatening  presence  of 
Die  barbarians  upon  the  main  land,  but  were  so  wearied  by  the  losses 
they  had  already  sustained,  and  so  completely  dispirited  by  the  apparent 
probability  of  a  frequent  Recurrence  of  similar  inflictions,  as'lo  take  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  the  comparatively  inaccessible  isles,  where 
they  had  ai  dist  sought  only  a  temporary  shelter.  Some  would  doubtless 
return  to  the  main  land,  in  hope  to  find  their  homes  undejstroyed,  what- 
ever might  have  befallen  the  homes  of  their  neighbours;  but  being  as 
poor  as  the  poorest  of  the  islanders,  and  far  less  favourably  situated  as  to 
the  future  than  the  islanders  as  a  body,  it  was  not  at  all  reasoiiable  that 
the  former  Should  claim  any  continuance  of  the  Paduan  authority  over 
the  isles ;  the  more  especially,  as  no  one  knew  how  soon  a  newincursion 
of  the  barbarians  might  once  more  render  the  isles  the  only  place  of  safe 
refuge  to  tlie  dwellers  upon  the  main  land.  The  authority  of  the,  old 
towns  being  thus  tacitly  but  effectually  teirminated,  the  islanders  and 
lefugees  consolidated  themselves  together,  and  organized,  perhaps,  the 
very  beat  kind  of  society  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

The  extent  of  the  immigration  had  made  if  impossible  for  the  chief  islet, 
Riallo,  to  accommodate  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fugitives.  The  remainder  had  of  necessity  distributed  themselves  amid 
the  other  islets,  all  of  which  were  now  populated  more  or  less  densely. 
Each  of  the  larger  of  these  islands,  containing  a  sufficient  population  to 
give  it  the  necessary  Weight  and  importance  in  the  new  state,  it  was 
agreed  to  elect  a  tribune.  This  magistrate,  whose  term  of  office  was 
limited  to  one  year,  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his 
own  isle,  and  was  accountable' only  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
which  alone  could  decide  upon  the  aiFairs  of  the  isles  en  masse'.  In  a 
word,  the  islanders  formed  a  federative  republic;  the  whole  governed  as 
to  external  affairs  and  affairs  of  common  import,  by  an  authority  delegated 
from  the  whole ;  each  internally  and  in  matters  [jeculiar  to  itself  governed 
by  the  tribune  of  its  own  election.  For  a  long  time  their  chief  commodi- 
ties fur  sale  were  salt  and  lish,  but  those  are  articles  peculiarly  profitable 
where  the  commerce  in  them  is  very  large ;  however,  the  islanders 
could  not  fail  to  accumulate  riches,  the  great  source,  when  wisely  used,  of 
political  power— exempted  as  they  were  from  the  evils  to  which  the  cities 
on  the  main  land  had  become  the  victims. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Heruii  under  Odoacer,  in  476,  when  the 
army  sent  by  Augustulus  was  vanquished,  and  its  general  slain  by  Odoa- 
cer's  own  hand;  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the .  Ostrogoths  under 
Theoiloric,  who  dethroned  and  put  to  death  Odoacer,  the  dethroner  el 
Agustulus,  caused  a  new  increase  of  population  to  flow  into  the  Venetian 
isles ;  and  when  the  insular  republic  had  barely  a  hundred  years  of  exist- 
ence, it  already  began  to  b^  respected  for  its  industry  and  numbers,  and 
admired  for  a  prosperity  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  small  number  of 
natural  productions.  Fish  and  salt  were  all  that  Venice  seemed  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  was  not  yet  known  how  far  hetter  a  nurse  commerce  is  to  a 
ftate  than  war.  The  disasters  to  which  the  empire  had  been  subjected 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  the  blots  which  barbarian  success 
had  cast  upon  the  escutcheon  of  Rome^s  supposed  invincibility,  added  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  Prima,  probably  caused 
Rome's  power  lo  be  held  in  comparatively  light  estimation  even  by  ihoso 
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wlio  returned  lo  the  main  land  and  rebuilt  their  destroyed  homes.  And 
the  isoktioii  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  their  early  poverty,  and,  above 
^11,  the  hardly  practicable  sea-walls  that  streteiied  around  them,  would 
seem  lo  make  their  independence  of  disorganized  and  dlsiracted  Borne  s 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  by  a  high 
authority,  but  we  think  on  very  inadequate  grounds,  Cassiodorus,  min- 
ister to  Theodoric,  wrote  a  highly  flattering  letter, — a  letter  penned  with 
most  oratorical  art  and  care,  and  evidently  with  great  anxiety  as  to  its 
success, — requesting  the  Venetians  to  etfect  by  meaiis  of  their  vessels  the 
transport  ofa  supply  of  wine  and  oil  from  Istria  to  Ravenna.  The  very 
care  and  polish  that  are  lavished  upon  ihis  letter  seem  lo  us  to  be  quite 
decisive  asto  Rome  having  no  recognized,  stated,  or  easily  available  an 
thdrity  over  the  Venetians  of  the  isles.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  re 
marked  by  the  learned  count  Dam,  that  notwitnstanding  the  urbanity  o[ 
the  letter,  it  yet  evidently  contains  an  order.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
politely-couched  order  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Rome,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  prove  aueht  againSt  theactualpoliiieal  independence  of  such  a  state  aa 
Venice,  and  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  existence;  It  would  seem  far  more 
correct  to  consider  that  Borne  couched  a  demand,  which  she  knew  was 
not  strictly  just,  in  terms  which  she  judged  would  be  agreeable  to  hei 
nascent  neighbour.  Even  in  her  decline,  Borne  was  far  too  formidable  a 
neighbour  not  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make  even  unreasonable  requests  of  a 
community  of  fishermen  and  small  merchants,  comparatively  prosperous 
as  that  community  might  be. 

With  ■  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Venetians,  by  which 
name  we  shall,  to  save  circumlocution,  henceforth  designate  only  the 
islanders,  began  to  feel  anxious  about  that  which  was  their  chief  and  cheap 
safeguard,  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  lagunes  ;  and  the  navigation  was 
forbidden  not  merely  to  strangers  in  general,  but  even  to  that  Padua  which 
once  was  the  metropolis  and  nursing  mother  of  the  island  republic. 
When  we  consider  the  horrors  to  wliich  the  cities  on  the  main  land  had 
been  exposed  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  reflect  how  probable  it  was 
that  new  invasions  woul4  occur,  which  only  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  the  superiority  this  insured  to  the  vessels  of  the  islanders  could 
prevent  from  extending  to  the  isles,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  stem 
and  jealous  rule  adopted  by  men  who  had  only  become  islanders  and 
fishers  aftec  they  had  been  ruined  agriculturists,  flying  in  haste  and  in 
terror  from  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  of  earth's  lovely  and  fer- 
tile spots.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  Venetians  had  good  reason  to  con. 
gratulate  themselves  upon  the  care  they  had  bestowed  equally  upon  ac- 
quiring dexterity  in  the  navigation  of  their  narrow  and  difficultcreeks  and 
shallows,  and  preventing  a  like  dexterity  tiffai  being  acquired  by  others. 

,  The  Slavi,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  had  established  themselves 
in  Dalmatia,  That  country,  however,  had  already  been  so  often  overrun 
and  plundered,  that  it  afforded  by  no  means  a  sufficient  amount  of  booty 
to  satisfy  so  numerous  and  so  greedy  a  people.  The^  consequently 
availed  themselves  of  the  numerous  ports  and  creeks  their  new  country 
afforded  them,  to  imitate  the  piratical  example  of  the  lilyrians,  by  whom 
the  coimtry  had  formerly  been  occupied,  and  speedily,  became  a  name  ol 
tenor  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  be  upon  the  sea  in  that  direction.  The 
Venetians',  perpetually  pursuing  their  commercial  and  carrying  avocaiions 
in  their  light  vessels,  were  especially  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  these 
daring  marauders,  to  whom  the  portable  but  valuable  freights  brought  by 
the  Venetians  from  the  ports  of  the  eastern  empire,  with  which  they  car 
ried  on  great  commerce,  were  an  irresistible  temptation.  The  hardy  hab 
its  and  active  life  of  the  fishers  and  merchants  of  the  Venetian  isles  had 
given  new  vigour  and  courage  to  the  people,  who,  while  living  in ,  com- 
parative luxury  upon  the  main  land,  had  abandoned  all  their  possessions 
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lo  ihe  barbarians,  rather  than  struggle  to  possess  them  at  the  risk  of  losing 
life  also.  Mustering  their  vessels,  they  boldly  encounlernd  the  pirates, 
beat  them,'  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  seas  as  far  as 
Venetians  were  concerned  therein.  -This,  in  addition  to  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, seems  to  have  been  a  link  in  a  long  and  unbroken  chain  of 
causation  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  Venice  in  her  subsequent  palmy 
days;  for  while  the  success  with  which  the  traders  encountered  the  ter- 
rible and  notorious  pirates  was  especially  well  calculated  to  obtilin  a  high 
and  chivalrous  name  for  the  Venetians,  evei)  at  Ihe  outset  of  their  career, 
the  very  struggle  and  warfare  in  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged wish  so  fierce  a  people,  and  with  eve^'thing  at  stake  upon  the  issue, 
must  have  had  a  mighty  share  in  increasing  the  energy  of  the  Venetians, 
aad  in  forming  their, national  character  to  that  striking  commtxlure  of 
commercial  industry  and  warlike  spirit  and  skill  to  which  their  subsequent 
and  long-contihued  greatness  ^llay  so  greatly  be  ascribed. 

In  the  year  6SS  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  and  so  s 
completely  to  cut  off  all  comiexion  between  it  and  the  e 
The  Lombards,,  who  came  from  Pannonia,  like  alt  the  other  barbarian 
scourges  of  Italy,  commenced  their  destroying  and  plundering  career  in 
Venice  on  the  main  land.  And  now  again,  the  misfortune  of  the  maiii 
land  brought  benefit  to  the  isles.  Not'Only.  were  the  people  of  the  newly 
rebuilt  habitations  on  the  main  land  glad  to  abandon  their  incomplete  cities, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  isles  ;  not  only  did  tlie  islanders  see  the  inhabitants 
of  even  Padua,  their  former  patron  city,  imploring  shelter,  but  even  the 
clergy  settled  among  them,  and  permanently,  too ;  for  the  Lombards  es- 
tablished Arian  preachers  in  the  towns  of  continental  Venice  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  so  fierce  and  sanguinary  a  war  and  such  ceaseless 
schisms,  that  tiie  clergy  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  isles  did  not  think 
of  quitting  it.  Though  the  Lombards  persecuted  the  catholic  faith  pro- 
fessed by  the  Venetians,  the  former,  who  were  at  that  time  neither  a  com- 
mercial n.or  a  maritime  people,  were  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent 
upon  the  islanders  for  their  supply  of  all  such  necessaries  or  luxuries  as 
came  from  foreign  countries ;  and  in  this  particular  superiority  of  the 
Venetians  to  the  Lombards,-  and  subsequently  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
Franks,  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  will  scareely  fail  to  see  yet 
another  great  element  of  the  permanency  and  power  of  the  insular  state 
of  Venice.  Eginard,  the  contemporary  and,  historian- of  Charlemagne, 
makes  emphatic  mention  of  the  conrsenessof  the  apparel  of  that  monarch 
and  his  court,  as  compared  to  thejine  stuffsiand  rich  silks  brought  by  the 
Venetian  traders  from  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  inevitable  nature  of  things,  that  the  very  increase  of 
population  which  tended  so  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  prosperity  and 
consideration  of  the_  comparatively  new  state,,  should  bring  in  its  train 
such  a  diversity  of  interests,  such  a  difference  of  proportion  in  the  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  power  of  the  numerous  insulated  members  of  the  feder* 
ative  republic  as  should  call  aloud  for  a  change  in  the  political  system. 
Most  important  changes  afterwards  took  place ;  and  it  is  to  Venice  as  an 
acting  and  not  merely  growing  slate,  that  we  have  hencpforih  to  direct 
our  attention.  But  we  perceive  that  we  have  already  greatly  trespassed 
on  our  limits,  and  tnust  endeavour  to  finish  this  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen. 

The.  original  form  of  Venetian  government  was  purely  democratical; 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  \yho  gave 
them  the  name  of  tribunes ;  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  preside  on 
each  island,  but  to  hold  his  office  only  for  a  year. '  This  form  subsisted 
for  about  one  hundred  and. fifty  years;  it  then  appeared  expedient  to  make 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  and  on  htm  the  title  of  duke  was  conferred, 
which  has  since  been  corrupted  to  doge ;  this  dignity  was  elective,  an^ 
ueld  for  life ;  he  was  even  entrusted  with  t^e  power  of  nominating  to  al! 
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offices,  and  of  making  peace  and  declaring  war.  Paul  Luke  Analesio 
the  first  duke,  was  elected  in  the  year  697  j  and  such  was  the  confidence 
which  the  people  reposed  in  their  duke,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  discretion  how  far  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  advice  o(  the  citi- 
zens, in  the  councils  which  he  called  on  any  matter  of  importance,  he  sent 
messages  for  those  citizens  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  es- 
teem, praying  lljat  they  would  come  and  aaaist  him  with  their  advice. 
This  form  was  retained  by  succeeding  doges,  and  the  citizens  so  sept  foi 
were  called  presadi  (from  the  Italian  word  pregare,  to  pray).  The  third 
doge,  whose  talents  for  war  had  proved  successful  in  extending  the  powei 
of  the  republic,  at  length  meditated  the  assumption  of  a  more  absolute 
sway,  wishing  to  render  the  supreme  authority  hereditary  in  his  family , 
but  such  conduct  excited  genera!  alarm  in  the  people;  he  was  assaulted 
in  his  palace,  and  there  put  to  death.  This  event  caused  the  government 
of  Venice  to  be  new  modelled,  and  a  chief  magistrate,  Who  was  now  call- 
ed "master  of  the  militia,"  was  elected  annually ;  but  his  power  while  in 
office  was  the  same  as  before.  Such  form  of  government  continued  only 
five  years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.  »-  740),  in  the  person  of 
the'  son  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  Christian  world  was  seized  with  a  frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  holy 
land,  ihe^enetians  were  so  far  from  contributing  any  forces  for  the  cru- 
sades thai  they  did  not  Scruple  to  supply  the  Saracens  with  arms,  Ammu- 
nition, and  every  other  necessary.  As  the  power  of  the  state  became 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  Istria  and  many  ports  of  Dalmatia,  tiic 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  their  doge  became  stronger.  At  that  time 
the  only  tribunal  at  Venice  consisted  of  forty  judges;  these  were  called 
"the  council. of  forlj^  j"  but  in  the  year  1I73-.  another  doge,  named  Michieli, 
being  assassinated  in  a  popular  insurrection,  the  council  of  forty  found 
means  to  new  model  the  government,  by  gaining  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple to  delegate  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates,  "which  each  citizen  pos- 
sessed, to  four  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  called  councillors,  who  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "  the  grand  council ;"  and,  acting  as  delegates  ol 
the  people,  became  what  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  until  that  time 
had  been.  By  this  artful  innovation  (which  the  people  were  cajoled  into 
an  acquiescence  wiih,  by  retaining  the  right  of  electing  these  councillors 
annually),  the  democracy  became  presently  subverted  ;  and  an  aristocracy, 
in  its  fullest  and  most  rigid  form,  was  introduced,  by  restricting  the  power 
of  the  doge,  and  instituting  a  variety  of  officers  (all  of  whom  were,  ifi  a 
short  time,  chosen  from  among  the  nobility)  which  effectually  controlled 
both  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Ziani  was  the  first  doge  elected  after  the  government  had  received,  what 
the  event  proves  to  have  been,  its  permanent  modification ;  and  during  his 
administration  the  singular  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  which  has 
been  annually  observed  ever  since,  was  first  adopted,  and  took  its  riso 
from  the  assistance  which  the  Venetians  gave  to  the  pope  Alexander  III 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  signal  vic- 
tory they  obtained  over  a  formidable  fleet  under  the  command  of  Olho 
son  of  Frederic,  m  which  the  admiral  and  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken. 
Alexander,  with  the  whole  city  of  Venice,  went  out  to  meet  Ziani,  the 
conqueror,  on  his  return ;  to  whom  his  holiness  presented  a  ring,  saying 
"  Use  this  ring  as  a  chain  to  retain  the  sea,  henceforth,  in  subjection  to  the 
Venetian  siate )  espouse  her  with  this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be  solem- 
nized  annually,  by  you  and  your  successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  the. 
latest  posterity  may  know  that  Venice  has  acquired  the  empire  of  the 
waves,  and  holds  the  sea  in  subjection,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife  is 
held  by  her  hiisband."    During  the  continuance  of  the  republic  lh*s  cere- 

nny  was  performed  by  the  duge  dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea,    pixiiioiin- 
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cing  at  the  same  lime  the  words,  Despontamus  ze.  Mare,  in  sigmtm  veri  per- 
pelmque.domimi.  This  emblem  of  its  former  power  and  indepe^ndence  t« 
now  loreyer  gone  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  The  iponseless  AdrlsUo  monnn  her  lord." 

The,  Venetians  haring  extended  their  territories  into  Lombardy,  IstWa, 
and  Dalmatia,  became  masters  of  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
particularly  the  large  and  imporlannt  one  of  Candia ;  they  were  masters 
of  the  Morea  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Dandolo, 
their  doge,  when  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
French,  took  Constantinople  from  the  Tui-ks.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Ihey  engrossed  the  lucrative  trade  in  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  the  East  Indies,  which  they  procured  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
conveyed  to  eveiy  market  of  Europe.  Under  Marino  Morosini  was  intro- 
duced the  latest  form  of  electing  the  doge ;  and  at  this  juncture  jealousy 
and  envy  Occasioned  the  war  wiih  Genoa,  which,  after  continuing  a  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty  years,  was  ai  last  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  1381.  Dur- 
ing this  war,  Peter  Gradonigo,.  the  doge,  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  that 
none  but  the  nobility  should  he  capable  of  having  a  seat  in  the  grand 
council ;  and  thus  the  government  became  altogether  ariBtocratical,  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Venetians  extended  their  po» 
sessions  in  Lombardy,  and,  in  1473,  the  last  king  of  Cyprus  appointed  the 
state  of  Venice  his  heir.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
commerce  and  power  of  the  Venetians  began  to  decline;  for  .the  Portu- 
guese having  doubled  theOape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  a  way  to  the  East 
Indies  by  sea,  that  valuable  trade  was  acquired,  first  by  the  discoverers 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  English. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (a.  d-  1309)  the  pope,  the  em-  - 
petor,, France  and  Spain,  joined  in  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  wiiich 
ihrealened  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  state;  but  the  republic  made  a 
brave  stand  against  its  numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  and  the  Vene- 
tians retained  their  independence,  although  with  the  loss  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  Milanese.  They  also  suffered 
much  from  the  Turks,  who  drove  them  out  of  Cyprus.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  sharp  contest  arose  between  the  government,  the  clergy, 
and  the  pope,  in  which,  however,  the  former  had  the  advantage.  .Venice 
was  also  long  engaged  in  fierce  wars  with  the  Turks,  during  which  they, 
lost  Candia,  but  gained  part  of  Dalmatia  and  all  the  Morea;  the  latter, 
with  other  places  and  districts,  the  Turks  recovered  in  the  wars  which 
were  waged  during  ihe  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Venetian  gov- 
emmeat,  in  the  year  1737,  having  shown  particular  marks  of  respect  to  the 
prince,  who  was  generally  called  in  England  the  pretender,  when  he  vis- 
ited the  city,  under  the  character  of  count  of  Albany,  tht  British  court 
took  great  offence,  and  the  Venetian  resident  at  London  was  ordered  to 
depart ;  but  proper  concessions  being  made  by  the  stale,  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  re-established,  and  in  the  year  1745  the  earl  of  Holdercesse 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice.  In  the  year  1763  the  Vc 
netians  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  pre- 
serve their  commerce  from  the  depredations  of  those  corsairs ;  but  they 
subsequently  carried  on  a  war  wiili  some  other  of  the  piratical  stales, 
nearer  to  them,  on  that  coast. 

Thns  did  the  republic  of  Venice  continue  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
ears,  amidst  many  foreign  wars  and  intestine  commotions.  Its  gran- 
deur, as  we  have  seen,  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  trade ;  and,  after  the  de- 
cline of  that,  its  strength  and  power  suffered  considerable  diminuiion- 
No  republic  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  subsisted  for  so  long  a  space 
of  time ;  and,  as  its  independence  was  not  founded  on  usurpation,  noi 
cemen.ed  with  biooil,  P>  its  descent  frorn  that  splendour  and  power  which 
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It  had  once  attaiiieu,  instead  or  degrading,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
them.  None  of  the  causes  which  subverted  the  famous  republics  of  an- 
tiquity effected  the  decUne  of  Venice.  No  tyrants  enslaved,  nt  dema- 
gogues deluded,  no  luxuries  enervated  them.  They  owed  their  greatness 
to  their  industry,  bravery,  and  maritime  skill;  and  their  decline,  to  the 
revolutions  which  successful  pursuits  of  science  had  produced  in  the  na- 
tions of  Kurope.  For  many  years  they  withstood  the  whole  force  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  by  sea  and  land;  and,  although  their  treasures  were 
eventually  cxliauste.a,  and  their,power  weakened,  their  enemies  have  ex- 
perienced consequences  scarcely  less  fatal.  No  government  has  been 
more  attacked  by  d@ep-laid  and  formidable  conspiraces  than  that  of  Ven. 
ice :  many  of  which  have  been  brought  to  the  very  eve  of  execution 
without  discovery  or  suspicipn.  Bat  though  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
state  has  been,  at  times,  impending  fr6m  some  of  these  plots,  yet  until  the 
era  of  the  Frepch  revolution,  they  have  been  constantly  rendered  abortive, 
either  by  the  vigilance  or  good  fortune  of  the  senate.  One  of  the  moat 
remarkable  of  these  conspiracies  was  formed  by  a  doge  named  Marfno 
Faliero,  in  the  year  1355,  who  at  that  lime  was  eighty  years  of  age  ;  but, 
conceiving  a  violent  resentment  against  the  senate,  he  formed  a  plan  in 
order  to  assassinate  the  whole  body.  The  design  was  timely  discovered, 
and  the  dignified  trwlot  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, and  publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  chamber  of  the  palace, 
where  the  portraits  of  the  doges  are'  placed,  there  is  a  vacant  space  be- 
t\veen  the  predecessor  anil  successor  of  this  man,  where  appears  this  in- 
scription, "  Locus  Maiini  Falleri  decapilati."  "  The  place  intended  for 
the  portrait  of  Marinus  Fallierus,  who  was  beheaded."  The  year  1018  is 
also  distinguished  by  a,  no  less  remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
principal  agent  in.  which  was  the  marquis  Bedamar,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor residing  there.  The  elegant  pen  of  the  abbe  St.  Real  has  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  this  very  curious  instance  of  superior  talents  and  con- 
summate artifice,  which  were,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  exercised  in 
plotting  the  moat  atrocious  deed,' being  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  the  republic  Otway  has  formed  a  very  pathetic  tragedy  upon  Ihia 
story,  in  Which  the  character  of  Belvide^a,  and  th^  love  scenes  between 
her  and  JafHer,  are  the  only  fictions  of  the  poet. 

The  college,  called  "  the  seigniory,"  or  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the 
etate,  was  originally  composed  of  the  doge  alid  six  counsellors  only,  but 
to  those  at  different  periods  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  council  chosen 
by  the  senate,  who  are  called'jat>ii  (sages),  then  five  savii  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  whose  more  immediate  department  it  was^  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  republic  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  particularly  what  regarded  their  troops ;  at  one  time 
there  were  also  five  savii  for  maritime  affairs,  but  after  the  state  had  lost 
its  commercial  importance,  five  young  noblemen  were  chosen  by  the 
senate  every  six  months,  who, attended  the  meetings  of. the  seigniory 
without  having  a  vjjte,  though  they  gave  their  opinions  when  asked :  this 
was  designed  as  an  initiation  into  public  business.  To  these  were  added 
the  chiefs  of  the  crimmal  court  of  "  forty."  This  college  was  at  once  the 
cabinet  council  and  the  repres^ntive  of-  the  republic.  The  consiglio  di  died, 
or"cotmcilof  ten,"  was  the  high  penal  court,  which  consisted  of  ten 
counsellors ;  the  doge,  as  president,  and  his  six  conglieH,  or  counsellors. 
It  was  supreme  in  all  state  crimes,  and  possessed  the  power  of  seizing 
anyone  who  was  accused  before  them,  of  committing  him  to  close  con 
finement,  and  prohibiting  all  communication  with  his  relations  and  friends- 
of  examining  and  trying  him  in  a  summary  manner;  and,  if  amajority  oi  ■ 
the  council  pronounced  him  guilty,  <if.  condemning  him  to  death ;  they 
also  might  order  the  execution  to  be  either  public  or  private,  as  they 
ibougbi  (juiper.     This  formidable  tribunal  was  estahlisiied  in  the  vt.'n 
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ISICI.  About  two  centuries  after,  a  still  more  despotic  povper  was  en 
iTusteJ  to  three  individuals,  always  chosen  frnm  the  above  council  of  ten, 
and  forming  the  court  called  [he  state  inquisition-  The  inquisitors  like- 
wise kept  the  keys  of  chests  which  are  placed  in  several  parts  of  tha 
ducat  palace,  enclosed  within  the  open  jaws  of  liOns'  headj '  carved  in  the 
walls  ;  through  which  notes  were  conveyed  by  any  one  who  was  dispose)' 
■to  drop  them  ;  and  thus  notice  was  secretly  given  to  the  government  o! 
whatever  might  concern  it  to  kno.w. 

The  history  of  Venice  furnished  a  dreadful  instance,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  a,  number  of  confederated  villains,  who  con- 
certed their  measures  so  artfully  as  to' frame  false  accusations  against 
Bome  of  the  Venetian  nobles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  judges,  con- 
victed them  of  treasonable  practices  against  ttie  state,  and  one  at  least 
was  publicly  executed.  At  length  the  frequency  of  accusations  created 
suspicions,  which  led  to  a  full  detection  of  the  infernal  scheme ;  upon 
which  every  possible  reparation  was  made  to  the  raanes  of  the  iniiocent 
victim,  the' honour  of  whose  family  was  fully  restored;  but  the  tribunal, 
jvhich  decreed  the  sentence,  was  suffered  to  possess  the  same  unlimited 
^wer ;  the  only  alteration  being  that  anonymous  information  was  some- 
what more  cautiously  received;  for  it  was  a  jaolitical  maxim  in  Venice, 
that  "  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  state  to  intimidate  every  one  evetv 
from  the  appearance  of  crime,  than  to  aHow  a  person,  'against  whom  a 
presumption  of  guilt  appears,  to  escape,  however  innocent  he  may  be." 
How  different  this  from  the  merciful  spirit  of  those  laws  which  hold  it 
belter  ten  guilty  persons  escape  than  ,  that  one  inttocent  person  should 

'  The  history  of  Venice  furnishes  two  instances  which  bear  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Brutus.  In  the  year  1400,  Antonio^ 
Venier  lieing  doge,  his  son  having  committed  an  offence  of  no  great  enor- 
mity, was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ducats,  and  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  certain  lime.  During  his  confinement,  he  fell  sick,  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  removed  to  a  purer  air.  The  doge  rejected  the  petition,  de- 
claring that  the  sentence  must  be  executed  literally,  and  that  his  son 
must  take  the  fortune  of  the  rest  in  the  same  situation.  The  youth  was 
much  beloved,  and  many  applications  were  made  that  the  sentence  might 
be  softened,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  but  the  fa- 
ther was  inexorable,  and  the  son  died  in  prison.  Fifty  years  after  this, 
a  son  of  another  doge,  named  Fosc'ari,  bemg  suspected  of  having  been  (he 
instigator  of  themurderof  aaenator.who  wasoneof  the  "council  often," 
was  tortured,  banished,  and  on  his  application  to  the  duke  of  Milan,' solic- 
iting him  to  exert  his  interest  for  his  recall,  was  brought  back  to  Venice, 
for  the  purpose  of  again  undergoing  the  torture,  and  being  closely  confin. 
ed  in  the  state  prison ;  the  only  mercy  shown  him  being  that  of  granting 
permission  for  the  doge,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  con'6nement.  The  father,  who  had  held  nis  office  for  thirty 
years,  and  was  very  old,  exhorted  his  son  to  support  his  hard  fate  with 
firmness;  whilst  the  son  protested  not  only  his  innocence,  but  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  supporting  the  confinement  lo  which  he  was  doomed. 
!n  an  agony  of  grief  he  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring  hini 
lo  take  compassion  on  a  son  whom  he  had  ever  loved  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  conjuring  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  council  to  mitt- 
gate  their  sentence,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  most  cruel  of  all 
deaths,  that  of  expiring  under  the  consuming  torture  oC.a  broken  heart. 
Ee'cluded  from  every  creature  whom  he  loved-  This  melting  intercession 
had  no  other  effect  upon  the  father  than  to  draw  from  him, the  following 
reply  :—■"  My  son,  submit  to  the  laws  of  your,  country,  and  do  not  ask  ol 
me  what  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  obtain."  Afier  this  interview,  the  niis- 
erabli!  ynntb  languished  for  a  while,  and  then  pxpired   in  prison  ;  but  the 
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violence  which  his  father,  as  a  magistrate,  did  to  his  paternal  feelings,  ter- 
miMated  his  Mfe  somewhat  sooner.  A  short  time  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
Venetian  of  nohle  rank,  being  on,  his  death-bed,  cotifessed,  that,  urged  by 
private  resentment,  he  w^s  the  murderer  of  the  senator  wl 
tioin  had  given  (i^e  to  this  tragic  scene. 


.     THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Ir  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  slate  to  Iha 
period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in  fancy  to  a 
time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history,  before  the  art  of  man  had  completely  rescued  the  soil  of  the 
future' city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vafn  to  attempt 
accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  caii  image 
lo  ourselves  some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Home,  before  the 
undertaking  of  those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  late  kings. 

The  Pomcerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of  the 
other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after- 
wards the  Bite  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  limes  covered 
with  water ;  so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capiloline,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman 
forum.  But  the  city  of  tile  Palatine  hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as 
to  become  a  city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  three  only  of  the  latter  seven  hiils,  that  is  to  the  Palatine,  the 
Calian,  and  the  Esquiline.  At  this  time  Rome,  already  a  city  on  seven 
hills,  was  distinct  from  the  Sabine  city  on  the  Capitofine,  Quirina!,  and 
Viminal  hills.  The  two  cities,  although  nnited  under  one  government,  had 
stilla  separate  existence  ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  in  one  till  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings.  The  territory  of  ine  original  Rome  during  its 
first  period,  the  true  Ager  Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day. 
It  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ^jber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ; 
and  on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the 
exclusive  properly  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not 
include  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again 
when  the  Latins  became  the  plebs,  or  commons  of  Kome. 

Well  may  the  inquiring  historian  exclaim,  "What  was  Rome,  and 
what  was  the  countiy  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  interest 
such  as  can  cease  only  when  the  earth  itself  shpU  perish  ?'  The  hills  ol 
Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see ;  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky 
sides.  Across  the  Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  o( 
the  Roman  hills,  but  its- summit  is  alevel  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights, 
which  opposite  to  Rome  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the 
names  of  Janiculus  and  Vaticanus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance 
from  it,  and  return  in  their  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Marias, 
jui^i  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  ilie 
view  is  immKdiatelv  bounded ;  but  to  the  north  and  north-east  the  eve 
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ratiges  over  the  iow  ground  of  the  Campagtia  to  the  nearest  line  of  Ihe 
Apennines,  wiiich  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall,  all  tlie  Siibine,  liatin, 
and  Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the 
high  fliimmits  of  the  central.  Apennines,  covered^  with  snow,  even  at  this 
day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  Soutfrand  suuth-west  lies  the 
wide  pkin  of  the  Carnpagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level 
line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the-  brighter 
light  reflected  fritm  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  points  rising  out 
of  the  Canipagna,  on  the  highest  of  which  (about  three  thousand  feet) 
stood  the  teniple  of  Jupiter  Laliarius,  the  scene  of  the  common  worship 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  tMs  highest 
point  lies  the  crater-like  bas.lnofthe  Alban  la)cej  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  ilie  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held 
the  great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Tusoulura;.and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  crowned  with  the 
walls  aod  towers  of  Labicum,  see.ras'to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the 
line  of  the  Apennines,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  citadel  of  Preeneate,  Wgh 
up  on  the  mountain -side,  marks  the  opening  into  Ihe  country  of  the  Her 
nicans,  an(}  into  tne  vaileys  of  the  streams  .that  feed  the  Lyrls. 

Beturning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagua  is  . 
broken  by  long  green  swelling  ridges.  The  streams  are  dull  and  slug- 
gish, but  the  hillsides  above  them  constantly  break  awa^  into  U[lle  rock 
cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches,  and 
tufis  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Liitium.  Except  in, 
these  narrow  dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  des- 
olate, with  no  trees  nor  any  human  halpitation.  But  anciently,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popula- 
tion and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have 
resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts' of  Lombardy.  Such  was  Rome,  and 
such  its  neighbourhood. 

The  foregoing  topographical  observations  appear  to  be  necessary,  before 
'  the  reader  enters  upon  even  a  brief  recital  of  any  of  those  circumstances 
which — whether  legendary  or  strictly  true,  whether  fabulous  or  merely 
exaggerated — have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  as"  the  veritable 
history  of  Kooie.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^neas,  after  the 
destruction  of  I'roy,  having  arrived  in  Italy,  married  Lavinia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latinus,  flfth  king  of  tlie  Latins,  and  silcceeded  his  faiher-in-law, 
after  havinjr  deprived  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  first  of  his  sceptre  and  then 
ofhisiife.  Ascanias,  after  the  death  of  jEneas,  his  father,  united  with  it 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  We  cannot,  hqweier, 
proceed  without  remarking,  thqt  whatever  relates  to  the  origin  of  Rome 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  uncertainty ;  and  that  the  records  of  some 
of  the  ancient  writers  are  more  worthy  ofapl^ce  inthe^Eneid  of  Virgil, 
than  the  page  of  liistory.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  shall  take  Ihe 
liberty  of  quoting  the-"  Legend  of  Romulus." 

"  Numitor  was  the  eldest  son  6f  Procras,  king  of  Alba  Longa.  and  he 
had  a  younger  brother  called  Amulius,  When  Procras  died,  Araulius 
seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  Jo  Numitor  only  his  share  of  bis 
father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Nuraitor's  only  son  to  be 
slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  ofthe  virgins'who  watched 
the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god  Maniers,  who  19 
called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was  found  that 
ehe  was  going  to  become  the.  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius  order 
ed  that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country  ;  when,  therefore 
17 
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ihe  two  children  in  their  basket  were  thfowii  into  the  river,  the  waters 
carried  th^m  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hiii,  and  there  the 
basket  was  iipset,  near  the  roots  of  a  wild  Sg  tree,  and  the  cbildren 
thrown  out  upon  land.  "At  this  raomenl  there  came  a  she- wolf  down  to 
the  \tatei  to  drink,  ana  when  she  saw  the  children,  she  carried  Iheni  to 
her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  suck ;  and  while  they  were  there,  a, 
woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave,  and  brought  Ihem 
food.  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king^s  herdsman,  saw  the  wolf  suckling 
the  children ;  and'when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;  so  he 
took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laui%ntia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  hill;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and 
Remus; 

"When  Romulus  and  Eemus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
chanced  lo  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  hill  of  Aventinus.  Nuraitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  am 
bush,  and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  ofl'to  Alba.  But 
when  the  young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with 
his  noble  air  and  bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus 
told  him  of  his  birth,  and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with 
his  brother,  iNumitor  marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  migiit  not  be  his 
own  daughter's  child.  In  the  meanwhile.  Faustulus  and  Romulua  hasten- 
ed to  Alba,  tO'detiver  Remus ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  who  had  been  used  to  follow  htm  and  his  brother,  Romulus 
took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed;  and  Numitor  whs  made  king,  and 
owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own  blood.  The  two 
brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said  that 
they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  itiey  inquired  of  the  gods  by  augury,  to 
know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  tlie  oily.  They  watched 
the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till  morning; 
and  as  the  sun  was  rising-,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.  This  was  told  to 
Eoraulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest 
sign  of  the  god's  favour ;  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus, 
So  he  began, to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  hill.  This  made  R^mus 
very  angry  i'and  when  he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were 
drawn  round  the  space  where  the  city  was  lo  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over 
them,  saying, '  Shall  such  defences  as  these  keep  your  city  V  As  he  did 
t|us,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  struck  Remua  with  the 
spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  and  they  buried  him  on 
the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
wished  to  build  the  city., 

"  But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he 
set  apart  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from 
his  pursuers.  ,  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  about ;  those 
who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes  by  their  enemies,  and 
even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their  lords.  Thus  the 
city  became  full  of  people;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and  the  nations 
round  about  would  no(  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So  Rom- 
ulus gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  he  sports  and  games  lo  draw  a  multitude  together.  The  neighbours 
came  to  see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters ;  there  cairie 
the  p(;ople  of  Ca^nina,  and  of  Crustumeriumt  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  names,  the 
{>8ople  of  Romulus  rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be 
ihbir  wives.  Upon  this  the  people  of  CfEulna  first  made  war  upon  the 
poople  of  Romulus;  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own 
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uand  slew  their  king  Acron.  Next  llie  people  of  Cruslumerium,  and  ol 
Aiitemna,  tried  their  fortune,  }>ut  Romiil,us  conquered  both  of  them.  La^t 
of  all  came  Itie  Sabines,  with  a  great  army  under  Titus  Tati us,  their  kinif. 
There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine  hiU 
by  a  low  and  swampy  valley  ;  and  on  this  hill  Bomulus  made  a  fortress, 
to  keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when,  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines 
draw  near,  and  marked  their  bracelets  and  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after 
these  ornaments,  and  promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they 
would. giveher  those  bright  things  they  wore  upon  their  arms.  So  she 
opened  a  gale,  and  let  in  the  Sabines  ;  and  Ihey,  as  tliey  came  in,  threw 
upon  her  their  bright  shields  which  they  bore  on  their  arras,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill 
Sat.urnius ;  and  they  and  the  Romans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between 
Che  hill  and  the  city  of  Romuljis.  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better, 
and  came  up  close  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romu- 
ius  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of  its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they 
shut  it.  and  once  and  again  it  opened. .  But  as  the  Sabines  were  rushing 
iii,  behold  there  burst  forth  from  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  near  the 
^te,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  swept  away  the  Sabines,  and  saved 
llie  city.  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  temple  of  Janus  should  stand 
uver^open  in  the  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on  this 
'lay,  to  go  out  and  give  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. . 

"After  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley  ;  and  the  people  of  Romu- 
lus w^re  beginning  to  dee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
Hight,  that  he  might  stay  the  people  ;  and  so  their  Hight  was  stayed,  and 
they  turned'  again  to  battle.  And  now  the  fight  was  fiercer  than  ever : 
when,  pna  sudden,  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried  ofl!',  ran 
down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their  husbands  and  their 
fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.  So  they  made  peace 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one  :  the  Sabines  with 
(heir  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Saturnius,  which  is  called  Capitolium,  and  on 
ihe  hdl  Quirinalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  wi!h  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Falaa^inus.  But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley 
between  Saturnius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ; 
and  the  place  where  they  met  was  called  Comitlum,  which   means  '  the 

Etace  of  meeting.'  Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of 
,3urentum,  because  some  of  his  kitismen  had  wronged  them,  and  he 
would  not  do  them  justice.  So  Komulus  reigned  by  himself  over  both 
nations ;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the  Romans,  for  Roma  was 
the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus :  and  the  Sabines  were 
failed  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Saturnius  and  Qui- 
rinalis was  Quirium.  The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes;  the 
Uaiunenses,  and  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres  :  the  Ramnenses  were 
i;al|ed  from  Romulus,  and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres 
were  called  from  Lucumo,  an  Etrusean  chief,  who  had  come  to  help 
Romulus  in  his  war  with  the  Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Cailius. 
In  each  Iribe  there  w^e  ten  curite,  each  of  one  hundred  men ;  so  all  the 
men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thousand,  and  these  fought  on  foot,  anit 
were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three  hundred  horsemen,  and 
these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  wasthat  Celer  who  had 
slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men,  which 
was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders.  Romulus  was  a  just  king 
and  gentle  lo  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of  crimes,  he  did  not  put 
them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  line  of  sheep  orof  oxen "  In  his  wars 
he  was  very  successful,  and  enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  tlieit 
enemies.  At  last,  after  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  thti 
one  day  he  called  his  pi-ople  together  in  the  fieldof  Mars,  near  the  Goats 
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Pool ;  when,  a|l  on  a  sui^ilen,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  waa 
dark  as  nighi ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  lighiniiig,  were  so  terrible, 
that  ^11  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  lo  their  several  homes.  At 
last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of  Mars,  but 
Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  had  be- 
come of  him ;.  but  when  ii  was  night,  aa  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming 
from  41ba  to  the  city,  Romuiua  appeared  lo  him  in  more  than  mortiil 
beauty,  and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go,  tell 
my  people  itUl  they  weep  nol  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  rhem  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earlh.' 
Then  the  people  knew  that  Romulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a 
temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore 
by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinua.'.' 

But  lo  quit  the  hyperbole  of  legendary  lore  and  speak  in  plain  terms,  it 
amounts  to  this — Romulus,  the  grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  the  Latins, 
joined  with  his  brother  Remus  in  an  attempt  to  re-establish '  hi^  grand- 
father in^the  possession  of  his  throne,  and  Amulius,  the  usurper,  was  put 
to  death.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  two  young  heroes  next  assem- 
bled a  number  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and  built  a  ciiy  on'the 
Aventine  (lili,  to  which  Romulus  gave  his  name  ;  and  soon  after  becoming 
jealous  of  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  assaasinaled. 

We  lum  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  after  referring  those  who 
desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  the  '  iinmorlal  work  of 
Niebuhr,' very  justly  observes,"  that  "the  first  question  in  the  history  of 
every  people  is,  what  was  Iheir  race  and  language  1  the  ne![t,'whal  was 
the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and  political  organizalion  3" 

"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Po- 
litically, Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language 
appwars  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  dilferent  from  the  Etrus 
can,  and  from  the  Oscan  ;  thus  the  Romans  are  marked  out  as  distinct 
from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  or  Samnltes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Lathi 
language  with  the  G^reek  is  manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  m 
nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Gree)> 
and  Latin ;  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
similar.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  thai  great  race  which, 
in  very  early  times,  overspread:  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and  Sioulians.  It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a  people  of  this  same  race,  but  that 
some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  (hem  a  distinct  and  superior  charac- 
ter, and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that,  in  aj^er  ages,  they 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is 
another  element  besides  (hat  which  it  has  in  common  vith  the  Greek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called 
Oscan.  The  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  lifeare  mostly  de 
rived  from'  the  Greek  part  of  the  language ;  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a 
mixed  people,  but  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasgians 
liy  the  Oscans ;  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united 
nation,  the  former  its  subjects.  The  Latin  language,  then,  may  atfdrj 
us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  it  does  not  explain  the  difference  between  Romans  and  Latins, 
to  which  the  peculiar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We 
must  inquire,  then,  what  the  Romans  were  which  the  other  Latms  were 
not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid  us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other 
uaislance,  to  geography  and  national  traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same 
ume,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second  question  in  Roman  hia* 
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toiy,  what  was  the  earliest  form  of  civil  society  at  liome  ?  Tf  we  look 
ftt  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Borne  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  La^ 
tium,  divided  frotn  Etruiia  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the  Sabines  closs 
oil  the  norih,  between  the  T^ber  and  the  inio.  No  other  Latlu  town,  so 
far  as  we  know  was  built  on  the  Tiber ;  some  were  clustered  on  andround 
the  Albaii  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  from  aH 
these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stoop  aloof.  Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome 
was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbour 
to  th^  Etruscans  and  Sabiiies,  ao  its  population  was  in  part  formed  out 
of  these  natioas,  and  many  of  its  rjtes  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the 
other.  Tradition  describes  the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shep- 
herds and  ht^rdsmeii  of  Che  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers 
were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and  outcasts  (rota  all  the'countries 
about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres.  It  distinctly  aolcnowledgeB  the  Titiensea  to  have  been  Sabines  ; 
and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects  their 
name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,  and  thus  supposes  them  (o 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans..  We  know  that  for  all  points  o  detail, 
and  for  keeping  a  correct  accoudt  of  time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is 
very  possible  t^iat  all  the  Etruscan  rites  and  usages  came  iu  with  the 
Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period.  But  the 
mixture  of  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Pitlatine  hill,  cannot 
he  doubled  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to 
the  Sab'ne  women,  seem  to  shew  that  the  first  settlers  -of  (he  Palatine 
were  a  n  ixed  race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingbd  with  that 
of  the  Latins.  We  may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of 
the  Mamertini  of\  a  more  historical  period  t  that  liley  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute adventurers  from  various  parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupu- 
lous how  they  used  them.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  larger  hand  of  adventurers  who  followed 
the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome,  were  divided  into 
the  three  tribes  of  ihe  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  from  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  have  risen.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided 
mto  ten  smaller  bodies  called  curi«  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted 
of  thirty  curise:  the  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen;  but  that  the  sol<tiers  of  each 
century  were  eiractly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  unfounded. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  city,  which  afterward  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  was  at  this  time  but  a  targe  village.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
laboured  with  the  plough  in  Tin  unproductive  soil.  Every  one  made  choice 
of  the  spot  he  meant  to  cultivate  ;  and,  until  the  taking  of  Home  by  the 
Gauls,  364  years  after  its  foundation, it  was  rather  to  be  called  amass  of 
separated  dwellings  than  a  iregularly  built  city.  Whereas,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  thirty  thousand  paces, 
without  including  the  pari  that  approached  the  Tiber,  which  was  twenty 
thousand ;  independent,  also,  of  the  suburbs.  Its  embellishments  were 
superb  and  prodigious.  But  (o  return  to  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  were  very  few  women  at  this  time  among  the  Romans ;  and  theit; 
neighbours  being  unwilling;  to  marry  their  daughters  lo  these  heroic  rob- 
bers, Romulus  caused  public  games  to  be  exhibited,  at  whiuh  many  of  the 
Sabine  women  were  present,  who  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
conduct  produced  a  war  between  .the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in 
their  union.  Romulus  being  acknowledged  king,; endeavoured  tociviljze 
his  new  subjects;  and,  having  ascertained  their  number,  whieh  was  3,000 
men,  he  divided  them  into  three  tribes  of  1,000  each,  and  each  tril>e  into 
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ten  curi^  of  100  each.  Ho  employed  by  turns  force  and  address  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  begun :  he  formed  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men;  and  chose  for  his  council  one  huudred  old  men,  oral 
least  such  as  had  experience  to  recommend  them.  To  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  senators.  Romulus  governed  happily  during  five  years  with  Ta- 
tius,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  goveramenl :  but  Tatius  being  killed 
at  Lavinium,  Romulus  was  left  sole  possesaot  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  conquered  the  FidenEe  and  the  Vejentes  ;  and  cemented,  by  salutary 
lawp,  the  streiigih  and  Iraiiquilily  of  Rome  ;  but  afterward,  aiming  to  be- 
come a  despot,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate. 

,  After  an  interregnum,  NumaPompilius  was  elected  king.  The  amiable 
and  humane  disposition  of  this  prince  softened  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
temper  of  the  Romans.  To  restain  them  from  oulrdge  and  barbarity,  he 
pieteilded  to  have  received  his  instruction  from  the  nymph  Bgeria;  an 
artifice  which  had  the  desired  effect.  His  reign  was  pacific  throughout : 
he  inspired  the  people  with  a  love  of  religion  and  peace  ;  be  encouraged 
agriculture;  amended  the  calendar;  moderated  the  laws  relative  to  pater- 
nal authority  i  created  the  pontiffs,  (he  vestals,  &c-,  and  died  justly  regret- 
ted by  the  people,  who  lamented  him  as  a  father  and  a  king.  It  was  Numa 
'Who  established  the  different  religious  ceremonies  and  orders  of  priests ; 
namely,  thirty  ouriones,  or  priests  of  the  curise,  one  for  each ;  three  15am- 
ens,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus ;  three  hundred  celeres,  or 
saciificers;  a  body  of  augursi  who  interpreted  signs,  dreams,  &c.;  four 
vestal  virginS)  priestesses  of  Vesta,  leadiug  a  life  of  continence,  and  pre- 
serving a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  the  salii  who  had 
charge  of  twelve  sacred  shields,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mais;  feciales, 
or  heralds  ;  and  pontifices,  who  presided  over  ail  religious  affairs.  The 
tatter  formed  a  college,  the  head  of  which  was  termed  the  pontifex  masi 
mus,  and  was  generally  some  eminent  person  in  the  state,  as  the  king, 
consul,OT  emperor.  There  was  another  class  of  ministers  of  religion, 
called  haruspices,  who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  inspecting  the  en- 
trails of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifices;  but  Numa  did  not  allow  such  sacri- 
Rces  in  his  reign. 

Tullua  Hostilius,  his  successor,  was  an  ambitious  and  intrepid  prince, 
who  delighted  in  war ;  he  defeated  the  Fidenates  and  the  Sabines,  and 
demolished  Alba.  The  Horalii  and  the  Curatii  were  chosen  to  fight  three 
against  three:  two  of  the  Horatii  being  killed,  the  remaining  one  had  re- 
course to  stratagem,  and  by  that  means  conquered  his  adversaries:  afiei 
having  gained  the  victory,  be  killed  his  sister  for  shedding  tears  for  one 
of  the  Curatii.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  died  by  a  thunderbolt,  but 
more  probably  by  conspiracy.  The  fine  disposition  of  Numa  reappeared 
in  Ancus  Martins,  a  friend  to  the  arts,,  to  religion,  and  to  peace.  The 
Latins,  mistaking  the  character  of  Ancus,  made  war  upon  him;  but  were 
soon  laught  that  he  was  equally  capable  of  humbling  his  enemies  as  of 
raakihg  his  people  happy  ;  he  subdued  the  Veientes,  the  Fidenates,  and 
the  Yotscians.  He  embellished  Rome,  built  public  prisons,  and  founded  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Tarquin  the  Elder,  descended  from  an  illustrions  family 
of  Corinth,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Ancus.  The  introduction  of 
plebeians  into  the  senate,  the  decoration  of  Rome  with  superb  edifices,  and 
the  foundation  of  the'capitol,  were  the  principal  events  of  his  reign.  Ser- 
vius  Tulllus,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  sucdeeded  Tarquin  in  the  Komaii 
throne.  He  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  enacted  salutary  taws,  en- 
larged the  city,  established  quit-rents,  and  a  body  of  magistrates  to  judge 
particular  causes.  Having  formed  the  design  of  makins  his  subjects  free, 
it  was  his  intention  to  change  the  form  of  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  that  of  a  republic ;  but,  being  murdered  by  Tarquin,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  this  generous  resolution  was  prevented  from  fulfilment. 
He  reigned  gloriously,  and  cemented  the  union  between  Rome  and  the 
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neighbouring  states.  He  was  'he  first  Rijman  king  w!io  stamped  coin. 
Tarquiii  the  Superb,  &  proad  and  ferocious  tyrant,  mounted  the  liirono 
after  having  murJered  Serviua  Tullius,  his  wife's  fatlier.  He  roriiied 
projects  disgracbful  to  his  country.  He  delighted  in  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery; paying  little  regard  to  tlie  established  laws,  he  oppressed  the  people 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  senate,  a  body  instituted  with  so  much 
wisdom,  and  who  already  began  to  be  the  immovable  rampart  of  (he  liberty 
of  the  people.  The  Romans  in  this  reign  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and 
the  Volscians,  and  finished  the  capitol.  The  exdeaaea  and  despotism  of 
Tarquin  and  his  sons  increased  ao  much  the  public  hatred  against  him,' 
that  he  was  precipitated  from  a  throne  which  he  disgraced.   > 

It  is  observable,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  Greeks 
.were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  Romans  when  their  state  was  in 
its  infancy;  the  Romans  never 'quitting  their  huta  upon  the  seven  hills, 
but  lo  make  captives  of  women,  and  pillage  the  neighbouring  villages.. 
The  Greelis,  on  the  contrary,  were  occupied  in  defending  their  liberties  ; 
they  repulsed  largo  armies  and  Heets  of  the  Persiana ;  and  they  cultivated 
aha  brougiit  to  perfection  the  line  arts,  of  which  the  Romans  were  almost 
iolally  ignorant  until  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  ferocity  and 
spirit  of  rapine  which  prevailed  among  the  lirst  Romans,  one  might  sup- 
p<^'  would  have  induced  the  surrounding  nations  to  exterminate  them : 
tut  the  necessities  which  urged  Iheni  to  commit  depredations,  animated 
their  courage,  and  rendered  their  acts  of  injustice  irresistible.  They  were 
Biiocessful  in  war,  from  being  inured  to  it;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  centu- 
ries, they  had  conquered  all  the  nations  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  rivei 
Euphrates. 

The  RoMiN  Rbpdblic.     . 

This  republic,  hereafter  so  celebrated,  commenced  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  Eoiiie;  and  it  having  been  declared  by  the 
senate  that  he  had  forfeited  the^  royal  dignity,  I  hey  elected  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  consuls,  whose  power  was  to  last  only  one  year. 
The  consuls  had  several  other  magistrates  subordinate  to  them,  such  as 
prsiors,  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  render  justice  :  tribunes,  the 
magistrates  of  the  people:  they  might  oppose  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
other  magistrates,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
,  quasstors,  officers  who  took  charge  of  the  public  money:  asdiles,  officers 
who  superintended  the  buildings,  and  the  exhibition  of  public  games  .-  cen- 
sors, officers  whose  business  it  was  to  rate  the  people,  and  inspect  and 
correct  their  manners:  proconsuls,  magistrates  commissioned  to  goyem' 
provinces  with  consular  authority ;  and,  on  particular  occasions,  a  dictator 
was  appointed,  who  possessed  sovereign  authority. 

This  revolution  was  the  epoch  of  the,  glory  of  Rome.  Each  consul 
exerted -him  self  for  thebeneht  of  his  country  during  his  short  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  merit  a  future  election ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
demonstrated  itself  from  the  first  consulates.  Valerius,  famous  for  his 
victories,  became  suspected ;  and,  lo  satisfy  the  plebeians,  a  law  was 
made,  ivhich  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  people,  after  condemnation  from 
the  senate  and  consuls,  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  intended.  In  the  meantime  the  Tarquins  were  busy  in  solicit- 
ing the  neighbouring  nations  to  avenge  their  quarrel.  Forsenna;  king  of 
Etruria,  marched  against  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  extremities , 
Out  the  spirit  shown  by  the  republinans  astonished  their  enemies,. who 
could  ]io  longer  resist  their  impetuosity ;  and  from  this  time  the  Tarquins 
lost  all  hope.  The  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  tl  e  plebeians  auji^mentcd  rather  than  abated :  the  latter 
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thought  the  power  invested  in  the  consuls  loo  great,  although  it  had  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  Valerian  law.  They  accordingly  retired  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  violent  measures  were  used  in  vain  to  reduce 
them;  bnt  the  mildand. simple  eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa  induced 
therri  to  listen  to  terms  of  accomodation.  They  demanded  a  magistrate, 
Whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  oVer  their  interests, 
and  defend  them  against  the  intrigues  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate ; 
accoTdingly,  tribunes  were  created,  and  established  by  a  law,  denominated 
sacred,  and  which  in  Some  measure  relieved  them  from  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocracy, now  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  despotism  of  their  kings. 

The  Roman  people  continued  to  be  everywhere  successful  in  battle; 
but  their  intestine  divisions  brought  Ihem  frequently  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Coriolanu^,  one  of  the  most  illustriohs  generals,  was  Lan- 
ished  by  a  popular  faction,  and  his  services  wholly  forgntten.  Enraged 
at  their  ingratitude,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Voiscians,  marched 
against  his  country,  and  would  probably  have  become  its  conqueror,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  entreaties  or  bis  mother  prevailed  on  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise.  Spurius  Cassius,  aspiring  at  tyranny,  proposed  the 
agrarian  law,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  source  of  discord ;  he  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  death  destined  for  the  punishment  of  traitors. 
Soon  after  this,  Cincinnatus  (]uitted  his  plough  fof  the  ^od  of  the  repub- 
lic f  he  left  his  field  for  the  city ;  and  his  peaceful  rustic  employment  for 
the  rude  clamour  of  war.  This  celebrated  character  suppressed,  during 
the  consulate,  the  factions  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  while  dictator,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  the'  republic.  After  having  performed  several  other  actions 
which  added  glory  to  bis  character,  he  augmented  it  by  another  superior 
to  them  all ;  that  of  returning  to  his  plough  without  ambition,  but  wjth  the 
honest  pride  of  having  served  his  country. 

^The  imperfection  of  the  laws  in  a  nation  so  addipted  to  war  as  the  Ro- 
mans, obliged  the  people  of  Rome  to  borrow,  from  those  of  Athens,  the 
laws  of  Solon.  The  decemvirs,  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  laws 
was  committed*  adopted  those  which  appeared  to  them  raost  eligible;  pro- 
fiting by  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  by  the  Bsyp- 
tians.  After  having  digested  them,  they  delayed  to  put  them  in  force, 
and  goVerned  with  despotic  authority.  The  ill  success  against  the 
.^quitcs  and  Sablnes ;  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  obscure  birth,  who  had  opposed  their  tyranny ;  the  reciprocal 
haired  subsisting  between  the  iirmy  and  the  senate ;  and,  lastly,  the  death 
of  Virginia,  stabbed  by  her  father  to  save  her  from  the  dishonour  intend- 
ed her  by  Appius,  gave  the  finishinjz  blow  to  (heir  power  and  despotism; 
and  the  same  crime  which  had  prov.ed  fiital  to  monarchy,  was  the  ruin  of 
the  decern  V  irate. 

The  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  succeeded  each  other  alternately 
during  seventy-eight  years,  in  which  time  the  enemies  of  Rome  reaped 
considerable  advantages  from  their  internal  dissensions.  Camillus,  who 
opposed  the  tribunes  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  was  banished.  Eome 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  Gaols,  who  plundered  and  burnt  great  part 
of  it.  Camillus  was  recalled,  and  made  dictator :  he  entirely  defeated  the 
invaders  and  Rome  arose  from  its  ashes  with  additional  splendour.  The 
people,  pronntei  by  the  tribunes,  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  Home, 
and  transferri.ig  the  republic  to  the  Veientes  ;  but  Camillus  opposed  the 
design,  and  tiirned  their  restleis  thoughts  toward  mihtary  achieve 
ments.  He  began  with  the  Samnites,  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  hitherto 
Bnijonquered.  Along  and  bloody  war  took  place.  The  senate  punished 
with  extreme  severity,  the  treason  of  some  of  the  Roman  troops,  whQ 
cbarni.ed  with  the  climate  of  Padua,  where  they  lay  in  garrison,  formed  a 
desigti  of  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  their  country.    Manhus  had  hia  son  put  lo  death,  allhousb 
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a  conqueror,  for  fighting  without  orders.  About  the  same  tijne  the  famous 
war  of  Taretiliun  called  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Active  and 
restless,  he  was  continually  forming  schenies,  and  occupied  himself  more 
in  the  affairs  of  others  than  in  his  own.  ■  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
military  art,  but  totally  ignorant  of  that  of  governing'.  In  addition  to  the 
opposition  of  his  army  to  that  of  the  Roman,  he  introduced  elephants  into 
the  field,  which  being  new  to  the  Boman  troops,  was  the  cause  of  their 
discomfiture.  But,  being  aware  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nents, tie  solicited,  an  alliance  with  them  through  the  means  of  th6  orator 
Cyneas.  He  attempted  to  corrupt,  by  presents,  the  virtue  of  Fabrieius. 
He  passed  into  Sicily,  whh  a  view  to  succour  that  island  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. And  afterwards  returning  to  Italy,  he  abandoned  them  entire- 
ly, filled  with  veneration  for  a  people  whose  courage  and  constancy  he 
was  unable  even  to  shake. 

Rome  now  began  to  Ax  the  attention  of  strangers.  It  received  ambas 
sadors  from,  and  accepted  an  alliance  with,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About  this 
time  luxury  was  first  introduced  among  the  Roman  people,  the  source  of 
all  iheir  future  misfortunes,  tt  destroyed  republican  virtue ;  it  debilitated 
their  coumge;  and  was  thus,  eventually,  tlie  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of  Messina  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  union  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  the  first  Punic  war.  Hiero  soon  after 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  remained  ever  after  faithful  to 
their  cause.  The  love  of  glory  rendered  them  as  unconquerable  on  the 
sea  as  they  had  before  been  on  the  lend.  Sicily,  the  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion, was  the  witness  of  their  naval  victories.  Africa  herself  trembled  at 
Ihe  Bight  of  her  fleets.  However,  Xantippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  whom 
the  Carthaginians,"  withthe  basest  ingratitiide,  deprived  of  his  life,  defeat- 
ed and  made  prisoner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Reguius.  The  Cartha- 
ginians demanded  peace,  and  Reguius  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors, opposed  (he  treaty,  and  fell  a>  victim  to  the  love  of  his  country! 
he  returned  to  Carthage  to  meet  the  most  horrid  death  that  enraged  Car- 
thaginians could  inflict.  Hamilear  was  afterwards  defeated,  which  ter- 
minated the  first  Pimic  war. 

The  siege  and  conquest  of  Sagmittim,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
inans,  gave  birih  to  the  second  Funic  war.  Hannibal,  already  famous  for 
his  brilliant  success  in  Spain,  who  had  from  his  inliincy  been  taught  to 
regard  the  Romans  with  detestation,  advanced  towards  Italy  at  the  head 
of  an  army';  crossed  the  Rhone ;  traversed  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter }  defeated  Scipio  on  the  banks  of  the  Vesin !  was  conqueror  at  Tre- 
bia,  Thrasymenus,  and  Cannas ;  and  fdted  Rome  itself  with  alarm.  The 
pleasures  of  Capua,  it  is  said,  where  he  had  theimprudence  to  winteri 
saved  Rome  from  destruction.  It  gave  the  Romans  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  which  his  rapid  progress  had  occasioned  ;  they  collect- 
ed al!  their  force,  and  rose  more  terrible  than  ever,  by  their  conslaney, 
their  discipline,  ilieir  courage,  and  Iheir  policy.  Their  numerous  victo 
nes  astonished  Spain  and  Sicily.  They  declared  war  against  Philip,  the 
idly  of  Carthage  ;  took  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  arid  Capua ;  defeated  A's- 
drubal ;  and  all  Spain  submitted  to  the  younger  Scipio.  Tiiis  general 
went'intci  Africa,  and,  by  his  successes,  obliged  Hannibal  to  quit  Europe 
and  return  home.  The  interview  between  these  ,two  great  generals  has- 
tened the  battle  of  Zama,  whei'e. every  manceuvre  in  the  art  of  war  was 
displayed.  Scipio  was  tht-'  conqueror,  and  the  Roman  senate  dictated  the 
conditions  of  peace.  This  victory  augmented  the  already  immoderate 
ambition  of  Rome,  which  threatened  the  wOrld  with  slavery. 

flanuibal,  after  having  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  declare  war  against  the  Romans 
rolurned  to  Bithynia;  but  fearing  that  he  should  be  delivered  uo  to  his  in- 
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lemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison.  The  war  ivilti 
Phihp,  king  of  Macedon,  and  afiervvarda  with  Perseus,  his  son,  was  a 
remarkable  epoch.  Philip,  afte.r  having  suffered  great  loss,  marie  peace 
with  the  Romans;  but  Perseus,  with  a  view  of  recovering  l)ack  what  his 
father  had  lost,  renewed  a  war  which  deprived  him  both  of  liberty  and 
tife,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.  Aiiiiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  declared  war  against  the  Romans  in  comf-liance  with  the 
wishes  of  HiiQntbal,  was  likewise  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  to  cede 
all  the 'country  he  possessed  on  the  western  side  of  Mninit  Taurus. 

The  Romans  beheld  with  pain  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  eagerly 
sought  an  occasion  to  commence  hosnlities.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself;  The  Carthaginians  being  at  war  with  Magsinissa,  king  ol 
Numidia.lbe  RoniFins  armed  in  his  favour,  and  sent  a  strong  force  agninst 
Carthage  itself.  The  Carthaginians  defended.ihemselves  courageously; 
but  the  Roman  commaad>jr,  Publius  Cornelius  Seipio,  becoming  master 
of  it,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  carried  with  him  its  riches  to  Rome.  Thus 
ended  the  third  Punic  war;  and  thus  fell  Carthage,  the  ancient  and  pow- 
erful rival  of  Rome,  B.C.  H7.  Carthage  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  founded  on  ilie  coast  of  Africa,  about  70  years  before  the  founda- 
tion ofthe  city  of  Rome.  It  was  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  a  senate 
and  magistrates,  annually  elected ;  and  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  ptow- 
er  by  its  commercial  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Rome.  IJiwn  a  philosophical  examination  of  these  two  republics,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  give  Rome  the  superiority 
over  Carthage : — Isi.  Two  opposing  parties  continually  divided  the  sen- 
ale  of  Carthage  :  the  rich  were  constantly  advocates  for  peace ;  the  poor 
for  war,  expecting  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  by  its  spoils.  8dly.  Av- 
arice dictated  al!  their  deliberations ;  they  conquered  but  to  amass 
wealth.  3dly.  Carthage,  not  having  any  allies,  had  not  the  assistance 
of  auxiliaries,  The  only  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  Ro- 
mans, ooiisisted  in  the  superiority  of  their  marine.  4thly.  The  stale  waa 
poor,  and  individuals  were  very  rich.  At  Rome,  the  love  of  war  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Every  man  was  a  soldier; 
glory  decided  every  thing.  They  were  ambitious  of  Ihe  empire  of  the 
world  ;  they  opposed  lo  undisciplined  troops,  citizens  on  whose  courage 
and  viriue  they  could  depend :  and  they  had  allies  without  number  disper- 
sed around  them.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  increased  the  ambition  of 
the  Romans.  '  They  marched  an  army  against  the  cities  of  (Jreece,  which 
were  in  league  against  their  power,  and  obliged  them  to  submit;  but  not 
before  the  city  of  Corinth  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  revolted  about  the  same  time,  were  defeated ;  and  the  taking  of 
Numantia  brought  all  Spain  under  their  power. 

To  these  triumphs  abroad,  intestine  divisions  often  succeeded.  Tibe- 
rius Graiichus,  and  afterwards  Caius  Gracchus  caused  the  plebeians  lo  re- 
volt against  the  aristocracy.  Jitgurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  being  dissatisli- 
ed  with  the  manner  in  which  Micipfia,  his  father,  bad  disposed  of  the  king- 
dom,— having  divided  it  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers,— caused 
them  tu  be  put  to  death;  and  found  means,  for  some  time,  by  presents,  lo 
render  the  Romans  favourable  lo  his  schemes ;  but  being  attacked  by 
them,  Metellus  took  several  places  from  him.  Al  length,  Marius,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  great  military  talents,  being  elected  consul,  put 
an  end  to  this  war;  and  Jugurtha  was  led  in  captivity  lo  Rome,  where  he 
died  of  hunger.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutori,  the  Cimbri,  and  olhei 
uofthern nations,  who  had  made  irruptions  into  Gaul.  Spain,  and  llajy- 
and  during  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  twelve  years,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  ability  and  his  courage.  The  people  of  Italy  took  up  arm, 
against  Rome,  for  having  refused  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  This 
I  the  mare  difficult  to  overcome,  as  the  insurgents  won' 
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perfei;tly  acquainted  with  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans.  Tlie 
senate  disarmed  a  part  of  them,  by  an  acquiescence  with  part  of  their  de- 
mands ;  and  this  mistaken  policy  was  the  oecaeion  of  a  civil  war.  It  was 
followed  by  thai  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  the  civil  war  of  Mariua  and 
Sylla,  and  that  of  the  gladiators.  Miihridatea,  king  of  Ponlua,  powerful 
and  proud,  yet  brave  and  active,  and  as  implacable  in  his  hatred  to  Rome 
as  Hannibal,  determined,  if  possible,  to  humble  that  haughty  republic- 
He  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Komans  within  hia  territory :  be 
next  reduced  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  and  caused  a  Roman  gen- 
eral 10  be  murdered.  Sylla,  the  consul,  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
this  war;  but  iVtariua,  by  his  intrigues,  not  only  caused  him  tube  removed, 
but  obtained  the  appointment  for  himself.  This  proceeding  brought  on 
the  civil  war  HO  destructive  in  its  conseqnences  both  to  Italy  and  Spain; 
to  the  latter  Settorius,  the  partizan  of  Mariua,  had  retired.  Sylla  joined 
to  courage  and  activ'lj-  immense  wealth  and  suavity  of  manners,  which 
gave  him  considerably  the  advantage  over  Marius,  who  died  in  the  second 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Mithridatos  having  been  defeated  both  by  sea  and 
lanii,  solicited  peace,  which  was  g.-anted  to  him :  but  Murena,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Sylla,  having  infri.iged  the  treaty,  the  war  recommenced. 
Mithridates  prevailed  upon  TigraDes,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel;  by  his  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  invaded 
Ditliynia.  The  consul  Lucullus  then  marched  against  Mithridates,  entire- 
ly disco  nee  rted  hia  measures,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Armenia 
Two  successive  victories,  which  he  gained  over  the  Armenians,  would 
have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace,  il 
Glabrlon  had  not  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Under  this  consul,  Mithri- 
dates recovered  his  losses,  and  ravaged  Oappadocia :  but  Pompey,  already 
rendered  famous  for  ilia  bravery  in  the  war  against  tha  pirates  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  terminated  in  forty  days,  being  appointed  to  tbe  command,  drovt) 
Mithridates  out  of  Pontus,  pursued  him  to  Armenia,  and  defeated  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  put  an 
end  10  his  esislence.  Thus  [erminaied  a  war  which  had  lasted,  with  un- 
abating  fury,  twenty  years.  Pompey  returned  to  Rome  civjwned  with 
ianrel,  and  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

During  the  lime  of  Rome's  victories  abroad,  great  dissensions  prevailed 
at  home.  The  slaves,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  had  been  compelled 
to  become  gladiators.  Spartacus,  one  of  them,  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  school  at  Capua,  and  assemble  a  considerable  army,  whose 
standards  bore  the  word,  "  liberty,"  as  a  motto.  He  defeated  the  Romans 
in  several  engfigementa ;  but  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Licinius 
Crassus.  Spariaciis,  perceiving  the  aliernative  was  no  other  than  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  or  to  die,  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  heroically.  A 
new  conspiracy  exposed  Rome  to  the  greatest  danger.  Lucius  Sera;ius 
Catiline,  a  man  of  high  birth,  but  plunged  in  debauchery  and  debt,  had 
formed  a  design  of  becoming  master  of  Rome.  Cicero,  the  oralor,  dis- 
covered the  plot.  The  army  raised  for  his  nefarious  purpose,  was  routed, 
Catiline  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  accomplices  taken  and  beheaded 
Sylla,  having  set  a  bad  example,  several  Eoraans  there  were,  who,  pos- 
aesfiing  equally  his  ambition,  but  wanting  his  abilities,  aspired'  at  sovereign 
authority.  But  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ceesar,  more  bold  and  more  active 
than  their  competitors,  divided  the  government  between  them.  This 
coalition  was  termed  the  first  triumvirate.  Cfesar,  however,  would 
have  no  equal ;  Pompey  disdamed  to  have  a  superior ;  and  the  rivalry  ol 
these  two  powerful  men  soon  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Ciesar 
obtained  the  consulate,  and  with  it  the  government  of  Gau!  lor  live  years. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  remained  at  Home,  while  Cresar  was  busied  ia  ex- 
tending his  conquests,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  attached  Pompey  to  his  intHre'ts,  by  giving  htm  his  daughter  in  mar 
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e    a       1         fe      lou        h  policy,  he  Rignalized  himself  by  tiie  great 

nli     V  p     es      He   defeated  the  Swiss,  who  had  endeavoured 

t       t  bl        f  I  e     n  P-anche  Comt6;  subdued  Ariovisius,  king  ot 

th    L  1  o  had     v  ded  that  province  ;  conquered  the  Uelgi^ns  ot 

ri  n  d      d    ed  w  ll    wonderful  facility  tho  whole  of  Gaul.    He 

J       -I  d    npos  d  a  tribute  upon  the  iuhabitants.    AU  these 

p    t    med  in  the  apace  of  eight  years.     Crassua  hav- 

L      1    w  th  the  Parlhiana,  and  tlie  daag'hter  of  Cresar, 

be  ng  dead,  Pompey  beheld  with  a  jealc^ua  eye  the 

1      fath  r-in-iaw,  and  sought  by  every  means  iu  hia 

1  bn  X  ous  to  the  people ;  he  even  endesiToiired  to 

d  I  1  i      g     e     nent.     Cfesar,  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  hia 

t  mpa      a    hed  d  e  tl)  to  Home,  when  Pompey  and  hia  partizans  imme 

U  at  ly    b     doned   t 

Cte  a  I  d  0  be  o  e  a  perpetual  dictator;  he  gained  the  people  by 
h  5  oou  t  s  b>  h  lou  nd  his  wisdom,  and  inliiiiid^fed  his  enemies 
ir  pu  ueri  Pompey  to  G  eece.  After  several  efenls,  Iboae  great  rivals 
met  0  I  pi  3  of  Pha  salia ;  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  Ciesar, 
who  s     m    kable  fo    his  clemency  after  the  battle,  a^  he  had  been 

fo   I  yd  tl  e  engagement.     The  vanquished  Fiimpey  retired 

mi;o  Rgy  \>t.  I'uikray,  king  of  that  country,  ihhiking  iherebf  to  make  his 
couu  tu  C  BEar  hid  him  assassinated,  and  sent  hia  head  to  thzt  conqueror, 
wtio  Lould  not  idli  un  from  shedding  tears  to  the  meraofv  of  so  great  a 
mm  it  ^  13  at  this  period  that  CEesar  became  acquainted  with  Cleopatra, 
whom  lie  caused  to  he  proi  Utmed  queen  of  Egypt,  her  brother,  Ptolemy, 
having-  h"pn  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  marched  againal  Phari'aces,  the 
son  of  M  tiiuddtea,  whom  he  conquered  with  so  much  ease  that  liu  thouiihi 
th.ee  words  were  sufficient  to  announce  hia  victory — "  ¥em,  vidi,  ujei." 
Two  sons  o'  Pompey  endeavoured  to  revenge  (he  death  of  their  father; 
but  fonure  was  unpropitioua  to  their  designs;  after  an  obstinate  battle, 
their  a.my  was  defeated  Caius  Pompey,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed ;  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  youngest  eacaped  the  hands  of  the 
conquaroi,  ll  wda  in  this  war  that  Caio,  disdaining  to  survive  liberty, 
put  an  end  to  hia  existence  at  Utica.  Cxsar  returned  lo  Italy ;  hut,  io- 
Haled  with  his  extraordinary  success,  displayed  more  osleutatioa  and 
pride  than  he  had  hitherto  done.     Rome  groaned  under  the  intolerable 

Soke  he  had  imposed ;  and  a  conapiracy  having  been  formed  against  him, 
e  was  assassinated  by  Brutus  in  the  senate. 

Lepidiio  and  Antony,  lieutenants  of  Caesar,  breathed  extreme  vengeance 
Antony  exitmined  the  will  of  the  dictiiiur;  and  by  it  he  had  adopted  Oc 
tavius,  the  son  of  hia  sister  Julia,  He  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  the 
people,  and  a,  sum  of  money  to  each  pa,rticular  citizen.  There  were  like' 
wiae  legacies  tu  several  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  to  Brutus,  with 
reversion  lo  Octavius.  The  funeral  oration  delivered  on  thia  occasion, 
ihe  appearance  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  tears,  who  threw  their  arms  and 
crowns  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  illustrious  general,  and  the  cries  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  transported  the  people  with  rage  agaidst  the  conspira- 
tors, whose  houses  and  property  they  burnt.  It  was  tlius  that  the  people 
laid  Ibe  foundation  of  their  future  misery  and  slavery.  Octavius,  who 
was  id  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  murder,  did  not,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  find  Antony  disposed  to  relinquiah  the  power  he  had  assumed 
in  his  absence.  Brutus  possessed  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  Antony 
now  obtained  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  he 
marched,  aided  by  Octavius,  sgainst  Btutus,  in  order  to  dispossess  him 
thereof  by  force.  This  conduct  offended  the  senators,  Antony  being 
defeated,  went  to  Lepidus,  then  in  Gaul;  and  the  senate  conKcmed  Brutus 
inhisoface.  Octavius,  highly  offended  at  this  action  of  tho  senate,  formed 
an  nlliaiice  with  Antony  and  Lepidus ;  and  this  union  formed  the  secOnd 
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STiiiiuvirate     It  was  agreed  between  tTjem    that  Ita1\     and  Ihe  poaat, 
should  be  in  Rominoii ;  thut  Antouy  ahould  comm  mind     II       1  is  ]  i 
Spairij  iiLid  Ocitiiviiis  in  Africa  and  Siuily     Lepidu*! 
dufenj  Italy}  while  Antony  and  Octavius  were  e 
Dassiiis  and  lirutua.     Thus  all  their  com  non  enen 

the  eaiiae  of  the  triumvirate,  and  their  particular   I  I 

to  Itie  resentment  of  each  triumvir.  Octavms  df-t  il  t  i  1 
head  md  hands  being  severed  from  Ma  body,  were  fastened  to  ilie  ti  Lbune 
where  thai,  great  orator  had  so  often  astonished  Kome  by  hiB  eloque  ice 
Antony  abandoned  hia  uncle,  Lepidus  his  brother  Thiee  huiidrert  san  i 
tors,  and  four  tliouaand  knights,  were  proscribed  Thus  Rome  becione 
the  tlieaire  of  horror  and  infamy  j  and  the  ciueltiee  were  renewed  that 
iiad  been  heretofore  practised  in  the  contest  between  Marms  and  Sylla 

III  the  nteanlirae,  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  defeated  at  Philippi  and 
each  of  them  put  an  end  to  his  exialence,  in  order  to  avoid  falhng  into 
the  hiLiida  of  the  conqueror.  Octaviua  returned  to  Rome  ,  Antony  went 
■nto/Kiii.  He  there  cited  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  hia  tribunal,  for 
haviiii;  tak^npart  with  the  assassins  of  CiEsar;  becoming- enamoured  with 
her  bcauiy,  he  sacriticed  thereto  his  glory  and  his  interest.  He  did  not 
return  to  Italy  for  upwards  of  a  yeiir,  when  he  married  Octavia,  slater  to 
Octavius,  and  widow  of  Marceilus,  A  new  division  of  the  empire  now 
took  place ;  all  the  eastern  parts  were  ceded  to  Aniony,  the  western  to 
Uciavius,  and  Africa  to  Lepidus,  who  contested  Sicily  with  Octavius.  Lt" 
pidus,  deserted  by  his  friends,  was  exiled  to  a  small  town  in  Latium. 
Antony,  fascinated  by  (he  charma  of  Cleopatra,  employed  his  lime  in 
giving  superb  entertainments,  instead  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  his 
army.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduettolhe  senate;  but  they 
were  incensed  at  his  neglect,  and  declared  war  against  him.  The  armies 
met  at  Actium,  where  Octaviua  gained  thai  celebrated  victory,  which 
made  him  master  of  the  whole  Roman  republic.  Cleopfttra,  alarmed,  set 
sail  for Iha  Peloponnesus;  and  Antony  abandoned  his  fleet, and  the  em- 
pire of  half  the  world,  to  accompany  his  mistress  to  Kijypt.  Being  pur- 
sued by  his  conqueror,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  thereby  put  an  ond  to 
his  life.  Cleopatra  shut  herself  within  the  temple  of  Antony,  where  she 
applied  an  asp  to  her  boaom,  and  expired  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  her 
inlatuated  admirer.  Octavius  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  public 
triumph  during  three  days.  Having  become  sole  master,  he  feigned  a  de- 
sire to  resign  hia  authority,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  Agrippa  and 
Mecfanas.  The  former  advised  him  to  re-establish  the  republic;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  being  contrary,  and  Octavius  abiding  by  it,  the  slavery 
of  Rome  was  decided.  He  left  some  appearance  of  authority  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  in  dividing  with  them  the  pnn  nicea  of  thi"  empire , 
but  reserved  to  himself  all  those  in  which  the  troops  wpre  stationed  ihat 
he  might  at  all  times  be  master  of  tlie  aimy.  fhu^  comniem  ed  the 
mightieat  monirchy  that  any  age  has  produced 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  ciuse  of  the  isln  ii  '  i ' 
and  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  empire  1st  The  indignity  u  h  i  i ! 
they  treated  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  pUcei  "i  u  tli  i 
power;  being  aa  ambitious  of  becoming  masters  of  thpir  pc    ">  I 

their  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  load  the  ' 

Ehem  in  triumph  after  their  chariots,  and  put  them  i 
and  aa  these  princes  were,  almost  without  except 
and  effeminacy,  they  beheld  Romp  will)  terror  ami  I 
sence  of  an  army  of  veterans  was  enough  to  relit  u 

Gnd.  Experience  havinir  taught  ihe  Roman  senate  how  i  ui  li  ih  fF  pit, 
of  Europe  were  better  adapted  to  war  than  those  of  Asia,  it  proiii  nted 
entirely  the  people  of  Asia  from  coming  into  Europe,  and  the  Europeans 
■  from  going  into  Asia.    3rd.  The  extent  ol  their  juiisdiction  being  alt  ihw 
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iiiyn  ki.own  world,  the  senate  decided,  before  llieir  own  tribunals,  all  ma 
quarrels  which  luok  place  between  tlie  dependent  kings  and  their  iiunjecis, 
and  beliveeii  different  nations.  These  they  terminated  according  to  laejr 
pleasaie,  always  enfeebling  those  from  whom  Ihey  had  anything  U>  fear ; 
and,  on  tlie  contrary,  supporting  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  to 
hope.  4i,h.  Wlien  any  two  nations,  over  whose  quarrels  the  senate  had 
no  immediate  right  of  decision,  commeiiued  war  with  each  other,  ths 
Romans  always  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  whe- 
ther their  assistance  had  been  inpioved  or  not.  The  stronger  being  re- 
duced, the  one  through  fear,  and  the  other  through  gratitude,  submitted  to 
shains  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  then  assinned  to  themselves  the 
titles  of  protectors  of  the  distressed,  supporters  of  the  weak,  and  the 
avengers  of  wrongs;  and  these  brilliant  titles  contributed  as  much  to 
extend  and  coiifinn  their  authority,  as  it  made  them  beloved  by  those 
whom  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  serve,  and  feared  by  Ihose  who  dread  ■ 
ud  their  punishment.  5th.  The  senate  always  accustomed  itself  to  speak 
in  the  haughtiest  manner  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  to 
whom  they  gave  audience ;  and  if,  in  return,  the  Romans  were  treated 
with  contempt,  they  complained  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights,  and 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Unman  people.  Thus  they  de~ 
lared  war  agauiat  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their  insolence  or  flatter 
liu!  piide  6ih  When  they  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation,  tliey  allitd  themselves  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  whose 
charge  it  «  as  carried  on.  They  always  had  in  their  neighbourhood  a 
etond  army,  before  they  risked  a  battle  with  the  first;  and  a  third  in 
"iome,  leady  upon  all  occasionsj  these  important  precautions  rendered 
heir  legions  inexhaustible.  7th.  When  tliey  foresaw  a  probabihty  of 
inking  U)  puiounier  two  nations  at  the  same  time,  they  negotiated  with 
*he  «  eakeat,  who  generally  accepted,  with  avidity,  the  offer  of  peace.  Il 
sas.th  lefoie  verydifficult  to  form  a  powerful  league  against  the  Romana, 
boi  ausc,  ai  they  were  implacable  in  their  resentments  against  their  ene- 
mies, Ihey  intimiiUed,  by  their  approach,  all  those  who  had  formed  plana 
miiaic  il  to  the  i  iterest  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  althongb  proud,  anc 
iddicted  to  vengeance,  were,  nevertheless,  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of 
liis  Sim  Illation,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  revenge  an  injury;  they 
iomptimes  even  lefused  sufficient  satisfaction  when  offered  it,  at  a  time 
they  weie  n  liei«ise  employed,  ihat  the  right  of  reprisal  mijrht  still  remain, 
ind  «hiih  they  intended  to  exercise,  when  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
piesenii'd  iist  If  Thus  they  never  made  war  but  when  il  was  convenient 
to  their  iiiiPipats  8tli.  if  any  general,  after  having  received  a  check, 
made  in  iiiifUnuiUS  peace,  the  senate  always  refused  to  ratify  it.  Thus 
'he  prihoners  of  «  ar,  which  the  conquerors  had  spared,  and  released  upon 
their  ptiob,  appeaed  again  in  arms  under  a  new  chief.  These  were  the 
inoie  tpiiible,  aa  they  had  to  efface,  by  their  valonr,  the  diagraGe  which 
they  bad  fonneily  sustained.  The  general  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Ireiiy,  «  is  delivered  up  to  the  enemy;  and  this  was  termed,  by  the  senate, 
I  leipect  lo  the  lights  of  the  people.  9th.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy, 
rnfeebled  by  defeat,  demanded  peace,  the  senate  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  they  offered,  aod  accepted  their  terms  ;  in  the  meantime, 
having  rectified  their  legions,  they  would  express  a  dislike  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  negotiation,  and  offer  others  with  which  they  knew  the 
snemy  would  not  con.ply.  The  war  then  recommenced ;  and  the  enemy, 
m  hope?  of  peauu,  having  neglected  their  army,  were  presently  subdued. 
10th.  When  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  aprliice,  if  his  children  betrayed 
him,  his  subjects  revulied,  or  his  allies  deserted  him,  the  senate  afforded 
them  an  asylum,  and  declared  them  their  allies :  this  title  rendered  sacred 
all  those  who  received  it,  and  it  protected  them  in  the  commission  of  all 
I  rjmca  that  might  be  useful  to  the  state.     I  Uh-  Every  treaty  of  peacs 
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Vins  cnncludRd  wilh  an  alliance ;  that  is  M  say,  a.n  ha  lorablo  servitude ; 
because  the  allies  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  assist  her  in  all  her  wars,  and 
could  not  undertake  any  without  her  participation,  and  against  her  ene- 
mies. Thus  one  nation  conquered  another,  weakening  themselves,  and 
strengtiiening  Rome.  This  species  of  alliance  was,  tieveriheless,  courted, 
8S  the  Romans  would  not  suffer  any  other  nHlLon  to  oppose  those  whom 
they  orntecied.  I3th.  The  first  coudltion  of  every  treaty,  was  a  stipula- 
tion -'t>v  a  tribute  to  Home;  with  which,  however  exorbitant,  the  other 
f'ov\tr:iclinir  party  was  obliged  to  comply,  or  deliver  up,  as  a  security  foi 
an  doiiis;,  tlieir frontiers.  13th.  Thatihe  repetition  of  conquest  should  not 
dimitiisli  tiie  thirst  of  glory  among  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  the  plun- 
der taken  was  divided  among  them ;  it  therefore  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
made  war  not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  vol- 
untarily enlisted  in  theit  service.  The  Roman  dominion  was  thereby 
extended  ivith  the  greater  certainty,  and,  as  it  were,  insensibly ;  being  hid 
under  the  exierior  and  seducing  names  of  friendship,  of  protection,  and  of 
iiburaiiiy.  liih.  The  nations  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  with  less 
iTluuiaucp,  because  there  seemed  nothing  terrible  in  the  yoke  they  jm- 
i>osed;  they  were  left  in  ilie  possession  of  their  laws,  manners,  and 
lan^'Uiigo :  thus  they  appeared  liberal  as  friends ;  but  the  entire  subjection 
of  their  tributaries,  altnough  progressive,  was  positively  certain. 

Thus  war,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  political  maxima,  by  degrees  raised 
Rome  to  almost  universal  monarchy.  Theii  success  wasviewed  wilhas 
much  astonishment  by  the  nations  which  they  subjugated,  as  we  regard, 
with  wonder,  the  esploils  of  fhelr  Scrpios,  iheir  Syllas,  and  their  Cfesars 

The  Roman  Ejii'irk. 
We  have  seen  Cseaar,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  in  Ihs  fields  of  Phar- 
ealia,  return  triumphant  to  Rome,  and  assassinated  by  Bnitus  and  Cassius 
in  the  sennte.  Antony,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  united 
himself  with  Lepidus  and  Octaviua  the  nephew  of  Csesar.  Octavius,  dia- 
[!:iiniiig  a  division  of  the  empire,  found  means  to  quarrel  wilh  ihem  both, 
d'.'fiiriUid  thera  in  succession,  returned  crowned  with  victory  to  Home,  and 
i.!isii!Hi>d  the  name  of  Augustus.  From  the  time  of  Julius  Cicsar,  the  re- 
piiblii  lofsl;  the  name  of  empire ;  and  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  its 
Riivernnienl  were  denominated  emperors.  The  firet  twelve  assumed  the 
name  of  Cs3sar,  that  is  to  say,  from  Julius  Cffisar  to  Domitiaii.  Augustus, 
the  first  emperor,  was  a  most  fortunate  warrior,  and  a  profound  politician. 
His  liberality  to  the  people,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  his  love  of  the 
3iis  and  sciences,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  proscrip- 
tions which  had  taVen  place  during  the  wars  which  had  distracted  the 
Rinprie  nt  the  commencement  of  his  career.  IJnring  hia  reign,  Biscay, 
iJiilmiitiii.  Jiirypt,  Pannonia,  Aquintaine,Illyricuin,  Rhfeiia,  the  country  of 
the  Vindclicians,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  in  Pontu.",  became  subject  to 
'he  Boman  state.  He  defeated  the  Germans,  the  Parthians,  and  the 
!>aci5ns,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  happy  monarch.  The  reign 
iif  Augustus  was  remarkable  fur  literary  characters,  aramig  whom  were 
Virgil,  authoi' of  the  fflneid  ;  Horace,  nf  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles;  and 
Ovid,  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  other  poems.  It  has  aiiii'e  become  a 
[troverbial  expression  to  call  any  period,  when  the  literature  of  a  nation 
is  particularly  cultivated,  its  Auaustan  age.  The  reign  of  Atiguatus  was 
bIso  distinguished  by  the  hirth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  look  place  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  from  the  foundation  iif  Rome,  and  it, 
rtie  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tiberius,  xvho  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  by  wliom  he  had  heen  adnpted,  abandoned 
himself  to  voluptuousness,  and  governed  by  his  ministers.  His  crueltj 
and  avarice  rendered  him  an  object  of  ^enerel  detnstation.     Incapabln  of 
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distingtiiehing  himself  in  the  fieli!,  he  left  the  conduct  of  his  wars  lo  hia 
generals.  Germaniciis  defeated  the  Germans,  and  Tiberius  rewarded  his 
services  by  ordering  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monster  of  perfidy,  ingrat- 
itude, and  cruelty,  died  at  Campania,  in  the  Biiveiity-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  death  at 
lerusalem. 

The  Prieiorian  Guards  were  a'  body  of  10,000  men,  under  the  especial 
orders  of  the  pr^tor  of  Rome,  ii'ho  was  usually  also  oiie  of  the  consuls,  or 
subsequently  the  eniperor.  They  were  ((uaMerpd  by  Augustus,  in  small 
detachments,  in  difTerent  parts  of  llnly  ;.but  Tiberius  brought  ihem  all  lo 
Rome,' and  fixed  iheni  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a  fortified  camp.  They 
Boon  fotind  the  unarmed  and  timid  populace  of  Kome  too  feeble  to  oppose 
them,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  nomination  or  disposal  of  the  emper- 
ors. Caius  Cesar,  called  also  Caligiila,  was  the  son  qf  Germanrcus,  grand- 
son of  Drusus,  and  great  nephew  of  Tiberius;  and  succeeded  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  worse,  even,  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He 
made  war  against  the  Siiabian  Germans,  without  displaying  the  least  ^jro- 
mise  of  military  talents.  He  was  killed  iji  hisp^ace,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Claudius,  uncle  and  successor  to  Caligula,  gave  by  turns, 
eyniptoms  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  folly  and  cruelty.  He  made 
war  upon  Britain,  which  he  reduced :  atliis  return  he  had  a  triumph,  and 
took  the  name  of  Britannicus.  Hh  died  at  tire  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Messalina,  so  dishonoured  by  her  licentious  life. 
,  Nfiro,  the  son  of  Domilian  jEnoharbus  and  Agrippina,  daugliler  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  sister  to  Caligula,  began  his  reign  by  aspiring  to  virtues 
which  he  did  not  possess.  This  seeming  goodness  was,  however,  of  short 
duration  ;  lie  threw  off  the  tmisk,  and  appeared  to  the  people  in  his  true 
character.  He  tarnistied  the  reputation,  and  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  never  undertook  any  military  expedition;  but  suffer- 
ed the  Parthians  to  make  them  selves -masters  ofArrnenia,  and  obliged  the 
Roman  legionsto  pass  under  the  y-oke.  He  had  Rome  set  on  (ire,  and 
put  his  own  mother,  his  preceptor,  aud  several  other  persons  to  death  in 
the  most  ivanton  and  cruel  manner.  At  length  the  senate  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  conducted,  quite 
naked,  with  his  head  between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  through  the 
streets  of  Rome ;  then  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  afterward  to  be  thrown 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  Tiber.  Nero  saved  himself  from  this  sentence 
by  self-murder,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  country,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  lu  his  person 
the  family  of  Augustus  became  extinct. 

Sergiua  Galba,  a  senator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was,at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  GaUla ;  an'l 
his  election  was  approved  by  the  whole  army.  He  possessed  sonle  virtue, 
but  it  was  eclipsed  by  hfs  cruelty  ajid  his  avarice.  He  fell  into  the  snare 
which  he  had  laid  for  Otho,  and  was  killed  at  Rome  in  the  seventh  month 
from  his  election.  Ottio  sncceeded  as  emperpr.  He  united  in  his  person 
the  exirecnes  of  valour  and  effeminacy.  Having  been  overcome  in  battle 
by  Vilellius,  his  competitoi-,  he  stabbed liimself,  being  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the, ninety- fifth  day  of  his  reign.  Vitellius  Tnoiinted 
the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  Otho.  He  reigned  without  honour, 
and  was, cruel  in  his  government.  He  killed  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  burned  him  with  the  capitol.  He  was  an  extrfine  glutton,  and  . 
wasjiilled  by  an  officer  ill  the  service  of  Vespasian,  in  the  fifiy-spventh 
year'of  his  age,  having  reigned  eight  months  and  one  day.  His  body, 
after  having  been  dragged  through  Rome,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  purple.  'He  brought  under  the  Roman 
yoke  many  powerful ,  nations ;  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  entered   it    in 
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Itiumph  with  his  son  Titus.  His  deatn  was  much  regretted  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  He  was  good-tempered,  moderate,  humane,  witty,  capa- 
ble of  friendship,  and,  on  the  .whole,  the  greatest  emperor  since  Augustus 
Titus  succeeded  his  father ;  he  was  perfectly  a  master  of  hia  passions, 
and  governed  the  empire  so  admirably  as  to  gain  the  name  of  the  "  Love 
and  delight  of  the  Human  Race."  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  and  his  mod- 
eration, where  the  charms  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  Ms  subjects. 
He  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years,  eight 
months  and  twenty  days.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  abandoned  himself  to  every  vice,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  every  crime.  He  raised  many  considerable  edifices  in  Rome; 
and  was  killed  in  his  palace,  by  his  domestics,  in  the  Hfteenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Nerva,  already  advanced  in  age,  was  next  elected  emperor.  He 
governed  with  justice, .  and  chose  Trajan  for  his  successor.  He  died  at 
Rome  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  reigned  four  months  and  eight  days, 
regretted  by  a  people  whom  he  had  rendered  happy.  Trajan,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  succeeded  Nerva.  He  was  a  successful  soldier,  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  just,-and  an  enemy  to  flattery 
and  envy ;  he  was  friendly,  and  loved  his  subjects  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  his  only  defects  were  a  love  of  war  and  wine.  He  died  in  Asia  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Adrian  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
means  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  He  had  a  happy  disposition ;  was^ 
a  protector  of  the  arts,  and  of  artists ;  and  his  greatest  amoition  was  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  learned.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  jealous  of  those  who  spoke  orwrote  better  than  him- 
self.  He  abandoned  many  provinces  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  He  died  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Nismes,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian.  He  treated  his  subjects  as  his  children.  Liberality, 
clemency,  and  affability,  formed  only  a  part  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
prince;  his  wit  was  polished,  his  sentiments  noble.  He  defeated  the 
Britons  by  his  generals.  He. repulsed  the  Moors,  and  took  part  of  Bgypt. 
His  death  took  place  at  a  country  seat  called  Loriura,  four  leagues  from 
Rome,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  empire ;  they  made  war  upon  the  Parthians.  Lucius 
Verus  intended  to  command  in  person,  but  stopped  at  Anlioch,  and  gave 
his  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  who  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  took  Seleu- 
cia,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Syria.  Lucius  Verus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  had  a  triumph.  He  did  at  Venice,  of  apoplexy,  or  poison,  having 
reigned  nine  years.  After  the  death  of  Verus,  Marcus  Aurelius  governed 
alone,  with  all  the  wisdom  which  characterizes  a  good  prince.  He  over- 
came several  northern  nations,  and  sold  the  most  precious  part  of  his 
?roperty  to  compensate  his  soldiers,  rather  than  oppress  the  people, 
'his  crowned  philosopher  would  serve  as  a  perfect  model  for  princes, 
if  his  extreme  kindness  had  not  sometimes  degenerated  into  wealcness. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  but  unwor- 
thy of  such  a  parent,  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne.  He  made  him- 
self detestable  by  his  debaucheries ;  btlt  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Germans.  After  having  practised  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero,  and 
the  wickedness  of  a  Caligula,  by  sacrificing  the  wisest  among  the  Romans, 
and  murdering  his  wife  and  his  sister,  he  died,  as  is  supposed,  by  poison. 
Perlinax,  prefect  of  Rome,  succeeded  Commodus,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  was  originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Liguria,  which  he  quitted  for  a  miu- 
tary  life.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  dicipline  in  the  army,  he  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  guard,  after  a  reign  of  twenly-'four  days. 
Julian  usurped  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  his  rivd,  Septimus  Sevems,  and  was  slain  in  his  palace  in  ttui 
18 
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seventh  raonlh  of  his  reign.  Severus,  who  had  already  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  in  lUyria,  succeeded  Julian.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Pescenniua  Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  "in  (he  easl.  He 
also  defeated  Oodius  Albin,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar  in  Gaul. 
He  subjugated  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs,  and  joined  to  bis  military 
ekill  the  reputation'  of  learning.  la  England  he  built  the  famous  wall  in 
the  nOrth,  whicli  extended  from  sea  to  sea— and  which  ia  in  part  remain- 
ing at  this  hour — in  order  to  prevent  (he  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
He  died  at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously  eighteen  years  and  four 
months. 

Caracalia  and  Gets,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  elected  emperors. 
Caracalla  having  killed  Geta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic,  reigned  alone'.  He  governed  tyrannically,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrading  vices.  He  carried  on  a  war 
tvith  some  success  against  the  Germans  i  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  killed  at  Edessa,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years  ;  after  having  reigned  six  years  and  two  months,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Roman  pec^le.  Here  we  date  the  decline  of  the  Koman 
empire.  Macrinus  and  Diadamenis,  father  and  son,  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  They  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen  months.  Marcus  Aureliiis  Antoninus,  surnamed  Heiiogabalus, 
priest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army 
He  was  a  monster  of  lascivipusness  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother  Semiasyra., 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  after-  having  reigned  two  years  aJid  eighf  months., 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  the  last  emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  The  army  gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  the 
senate  of  Augustus.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians  (  and 
was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  killed  in  Oau], 
by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years ;  during  which  he  consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his  kind- 
ness, for  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Maximinian,of  the  Gothic 
lace,  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and, 
from  the  station  of  a  common  soldier,  arose  step  by  step  lo  the  first  dig- 
nities in  the  empire.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  a  most  voracious  glut- 
ton. He  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of  Jiis  best  friends,  and 
was  himself  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  Gordian  was  placed  upon  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  soldiers.  He  appointed  his  son  as  his  colleague, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  against  Capellian,  governor  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  The  younger  Gordian  was  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
Numidians,.  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Gordian  the ,  elder  died  with 
despair,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.' 

Maximus  and  Balbirius,  the  first  the  son  of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of 
noble  Origin,  bad  been  during  the  life-time  of  Maximinian  elected  emperors 
by  the  senate,  and  now  assumed  the  throne.  But  the  soldiers,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  election,  entered  their  palaces  and  massacred  them.  They 
then  set  up  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  whom  the  senate  had  also,  declared 
Cfflsar  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Gordian  II.,  invested  with  the 
purple,  opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  He  pursued  Sapor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  where  he  was  killed  through  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  he  bad 
constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Romans,  for  his  virtues,  ranked  him 
among  the  gods.  The  two  Philips,  father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. Tlie  father  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Before  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  visited  Arabia ;  and  built,  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  city  which  he  called  Philipopolis.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Philips,  was  celebrated  at  Home,  with  great  magnificence,  the  year  one 
thousand  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.     Phiiip,  the  father, .was killed 
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lit  Verona,  and  the  son  at  Rome,  after  having  reigned  about  six  years, 
Decius  and  his  eon,  who  had  been  sent  against  tlie  Scytliians,  being  sac- 
cessful,  receivpd-.-froin' the  soldiers  the  Imperial  crown.  Deeius  possessed 
the  quajities  oJ  a  good  soldier. and  an  honest  man.  He,  bowever,  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  with  rigour,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  thbir 
fanaticism.  After  having  reigned  two,  years,  he,  together  with  hia  son, 
penshed  by  an  ambuscade  prepared  for  them  by  Trebnnianus  Gallus. 

HosUlius  and  Gallus  succeeded  Decius  in  the  empire.  Hoiitilins  had 
been  named  by  Decius  as  his  successor;  but  he  died  soon  al\er  his  eleva- 
tion, with  the  plague,  at  Rome.  Gallus,  who  was  painted  emperor  by  the 
legions,  divided  his  power  with  his  son  Volusius.  Lucinius,  brother  of 
Hostilius,  prepared  to  fight  him,  but  was  abandoned,  and, killed  by  his  sol- 
diers in  lUyria.  Gailus  and  Volusius  marfched  against  Emilius,  who  bad 
revolted  in  Mtesia,  and  were  killed  at  Terano,  after  having  reigned  about 

Emilius,  an  African,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  which  had. 
revolted  against  Gallus;  but  the  soldiers  having  learned  thai  Valerian  had 
taken  the  purple  in  Gaul,  they  kilted  Emilius,  after  having  reigned  three 
monlbs.  Valerian,  and  Gallien,  his  son,  governed  the  empire  jointly 
They  were  unfortunate  in  their  wars,  particularly  in  that  carried  on  agaihsl 
Sapor,  king  o(  Persia,  who  defeated  Valerian  In  Mesopotamia,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  every  indignity,  Gallien  defeated  and 
killed  Ingcuuus,  who  had  laken  the  purple.  The  weakness  of  Che  Roman 
government  had  encouraged  the  Germans,  who  made  irruptions  into  Gaul 
and  Iialy.  At  the  same  lime  the  governors  of  the  provinces  aimed  al 
becoming  independent;  and  at  one  time  not  lees  than  thirty  had  declared 
the<nselves  emperors.  Posthunius  usurped  the  empire  in  Gaul,  which  he 
gov.emed  ten  years  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  He  laid  siege  to  May- 
ence,  which  had  revolted  at  the  solieilationof  Lollius,  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  he  commanded.  Poaihumus  and  Lollius  were  killed  by  their 
own  soidiers.  Marius,  originally  a  blacksmith,  elected  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Posthumus,  was  killed  on  the  second  day)  of  his  reign,  by  a 
soldier  who  had  "been  his  boy  at  the  forge.  He  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body  ;  telling.him,  at  the  same  time,  Ihat  it  was  of  hia  owi  forging. 

Vietorinus  succeeded  Marius,  and  was  killed  at'  Cologne,  by  a  writer, 
whose  wife  he  had  deduced.  Tetricus  succeeded  Victorious,  and  took 
[he  purple  at  Bourdeaux-  Gallus  sycceeded,  and  was  killed  with^  Vale- 
rian, his  brother,  at  Milan,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Claudius  II. 
succeeded  Gallus.  He  totally  defeated  the  Gotbs,  who  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  Greece.  His  modesty,  moderation,  equity,  and  other 
good  qualities,  gained  him  general  esteem.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever, 
in  the  second  year  of  hia  reign.  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  waa 
saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  but  killed  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his 
reign.  Aurelian  succeeded  Quintillus,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  valour 
and  his.  prudence.  He  defeated,  near  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  the  army 
of  Tetricus,  He  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  Zenobia,  a  celebrated  prin- 
cess. This  astonishing  woman,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenatus, 
who,  under  the  emperor  Gallus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East,  com- 
manded the  amy  in  person  with  much  success.  Aurelian  took  her  pris 
oner,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  making  Zenobia  walk  before  his  cha- 
riot. She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  great  mind.  Aurelian 
was  assassinated  by  the  means  of  his  secretary,  in  the  road  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Heracleum. 

The  army  having  refused  at  this  time  lo  bestow  (he  imperialthrone,  the 
senate  resumed  its  ancient  right.  The  choice  fell  on  an  old  man,  named 
Tacitus.  He  died  in  the  sixth  month  of  hia  reign.  He  was  just  and  en- 
hghtened,  perfectly  disinterested,  and  a  man  well  suited  (o  close  the 
wounds  of  the  state.    Florlan  succeeded  Tacitus,  his  brother;  but  reigned 
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i>nly  two  months  and  twenty  days.  The  prince  demanded  the  empire  as 
the  right  of  his  family.  Frobus,  saluted  emperor  after  Florian,  was  of  ob- 
scure birth ;  but  he  possessed  heroic  valour ;  he  drove  from  Gaul  the  many 
barbarians  who  had  nearly  overrun  it.  He  defeated  Saturninus  in  the 
»agt,  and  Proculus  and  Bonosus  near  Cologne,  usurpers  of  the  empire. 
Probus  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  with  glory 
about  six  years.  Aurelius  Carus  sacceeded  Probus ;  and  soon  after  he 
had  been  named  Augustus,  he  created  his  sons,  Carlnus  and  Numerian, 
Cxsars,  with  whom  he  reigned  about  two  years.  He  defeated  the  Salma- 
tians,  and  afterwards  the  Pei^ians,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
bank?  of  the  Tigris.  Numerian,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the  east,  was 
assassinated  in  his  litter;  Carinas,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  west, 
10  govern  Illyria,  G3uU-,aDd  Italy,  had,  by  his  crimes,  become  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race.  The  victorious  army  of  Persia  reJused  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Diocletian  was  no  sooner  elected  emperor  than  he  marched  against  Ca- 
rinus,  and  defeated  him  in  a  general  battle  in  Mfesia.  He  bestowed  the 
name  of  Ciesar  on  Maximin,  surnamed  Hercules,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  duly  he  soon  effectively 
performed.  Carausius,  general  of  part  of  the  troops  of  the  empire,  and 
whom  Maximin  had  ordered  to  be  killed,  took  the  purple,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Britain.  Achilleus  look  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  Narses  used 
every  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  east.  Diocletian  now  look 
for  his  colleague  in  office,  Maximin  Hercules,  and  named  him  Augustus ; 
and  gave  the  title  of  Cjesar  to  Constance  and  Galerus.  The  two  emperors 
accommodated  matters  with  Carausius.  They  defeated  the  Persians  un- 
der Narses,  and  oh  their  return  to  Eome,  received  the  honour  of  a  superb 
triumph.  But  they  presently  grew  weary  of  their  grandeur,  and  both 
emperors  relinquishing  the  purple  on  the  same  day^  appeared  in  (he  habit 
of  conlmon  citizens;  Diodelian  at  Nicomede,  and  Maximin  at  Milan. 
The  former  retired  to  Salona,  in  DalmaEia;  the  latter  to  Lucania.  Dio- 
cletian was  a  philosopher,  possessing  a  commanding  genius.  Maximin 
was  fierce  and  cruel,  possessing  more  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  than 
the  genuis  of  a  general.  Constantius  Clorus  and  Gaferus  were  declared 
emperors  by  the  senate.  These  two  princes  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Constantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa;  Galerus,  lily ria,  Asia, 
and  the  east.  Constantius  died  after  a  reign  of  about  two  year:^,  with  the 
character  of  a  just  prince. 

Constantino  the  Great,  son  of  Constantius,  was  elected  emperor  at 
Yffk.  Butthe  soldiers  of  the  prselorian  guard,  who  had  revolted  at  Rome, 
gave  the  title  of.  Augustus.to  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximin  Hercules.  Maxi- 
min, who  now  felt  regret  at  having  resigned  the  purple,  left  Lucania,  and 
came  to  RomCi  from  whence  he  wrote  in  vain  to  Diocletian  to  re-assume 
the  imperial  throne.  Galerus  sent  Severus  to  Rome,  to  oppose  Maxen- 
iius.  Severus  besieged  Roqie,  but  was, betrayed,  and  defeated ;  and  soon 
after  Maxentius  caused  him  to  be  strangled  between  Home  and  Capua. 
Maximin  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  son,  Maxentius, 
retired  into  Gaul,  in  search  of  Consfantine,  tils  son-in-law,  with  a  design 
to  kill  him.  Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximin,  and  wife  of  Conslantine,  beinjj 
acquainted  with  the  design  of  her  father,  informed  her  husband.  Maxi- 
tnin,  inorder  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  Constantine,  endeavoured 
to  embark  at  Marseilles  for  Italy,  but  was  killed  in  that  city  by  the  ordei 
of  Constantine.  Galerus  honoured  Liciniua  with  the  purple,  and  died  soon 
after..  The  Romans  at  this  time  obeyed  three  emperors;  Constantine, 
MaxentiuS)  and  Li'cinius.  Constantine  possessed  talents  both  for  war  and 
-politics;  he,  defeated  the  army  of  Maxentius,  and  afterwards  attacked 
Licinius,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  having  defeated  him  in  several 
actions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  vanquished  Licinius  surrendered  at  di^ 
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cietion  to  the  conqueror.  Liciniiis  retired  to  Thessalonia,  where  he  lived 
m  privacy  and  tranquility,  until  Constantine,  hearing  that  he  was  alive, 
ordered'him  to  be  put  to  death,  Constantine,  now  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantiuni,  which  he  named 
Constantinople.  .Under  him  Christianity  began  to  flourish ;  he  received 
baptism;  but,  although  he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many  of  his  qualities 
were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.    He  died  near  Nicomede. 

Constantine  II.,  Constance,-  and  Constantius,  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Constantine  their  father,  Constantine  had 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps ;  Constance,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  East ;  Con- 
stantius, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  This  division  was  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  killed  by  (he  soldiers  of  his  brother  Constantius, 
who  perished  by  treason  a  little  time  after.  Ckinstance,  sole  niaster  of 
the  empire,  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Destitute  of  glory,  weak,  and  in- 
consistent, he  was  neither  loved  nor  feared. 

Julian,  called  by  the  Christians  the  Apostate,  by  others  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  lifetime  of  Constance. 
This  prince  was  just,  frugal,  an  enemy  to  vain-glory  and  "flattery,  and  af- 
fected to  hate  the  name  of  Christian.  He  died  a  hero  fighting  against  the 
Persians.  Jovian,  elected  by  the  priaeipal  officers  of  the  army,  governed 
with  wisdom,  and  encouraged,  Christianity.  Ho  reiened  about  eight  ■ 
months.  Valentinian  succeeded  Jovian ;  hejoinedin  the  government  his 
brother  Valens.  They  divided  the  empire  01  the  East  and  the  empire  of 
the  West.  Valentinian  had  the  West,  and  Valens  the  East;  Gratian  as- 
cended theimperiat  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father  Valentinian.  Va- 
lens, defeated  by  the.Coths  and  other  barbarians  who  were  established 
in  Thrace  and  menaced  Constantinople,  died  leaving  few  subjects  to  re- 
gret his  loss.  Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  governor  of  the  East,  where. 
By  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  his  abhorrence  of  its  opponents,  and 
by  his  courage,  he  rendered  himself  popular.  Gratian  being  dead,  and 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  being  assassinated  in  the  year  3d3,  and' 
Theodosius  having  vanquished  Maximua  and  Eugenius,  who  had  declared 
themselves  emperors,  re-united  the  whole  empire,  which  he  divided  be- 
tween his  sons.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  all  degenerated;  and 
from  this  epoch  may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  Romans.  The  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  fact,  followed  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The 
efleminate  and  luxurious  manners  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome ; 
the  vices  of  the  emperors ;  the  means  by  which  they  rose  to  power ;  the 
disposal  of  sovereignty  by  the  military  ;  the  recruiting  of  the  army  by 
natives  of  Germany  and  other  barbarous  countries ;  and  the  increasing 
numbers  and  audacity  of  [he  "barbarians,"  precipitated  Rome  from  that 
eminence  which  she  had  attained  during  the  consulate  and  the  firs't  years 
of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  and  thereby  render  our 
sketch  of  Roman  history  the  more  complete,  we  shall  now  make  some 
abridged  extracts  from  the  c^servations  of  a  modern  tourist,  M.  Gaiiffe, 
of  Geneva,  in  his  work  entitled  "Italy  and  its  inhabitants ;"  and  conclude 
with  a  slight  historical  notice  of  Papal  Komc,  or  States  of  the  Church. 


e  to  judge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  under  the  kingly 
power,  irom  the  tales  which  so  many  writers  have  dignified  with  the  tttte 
of  Soman  history,  we  should  find  ft  very  difficult  indeed  to  account  for 


istonishing  magnificence  of  its  earliest  monuments.  The  Cloaca 
Maxima,  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  stupendous  work 
known  in  Europe— a  work,  which  even  Egyptian  kings  might  have  ad- 
mired. The  Cur((j  Hosiilia  offers  remains  of  similar  architecture;  walls 
and  vaults,  built  with  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  and  so  closely  joined, 
that  they  are  likely  enough  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world."  From 
these  remains  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  sliow  how  ridiculous   is  the  sup 
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position  that  the  common  people  were"  of  any  consideration  in  the  siatc 
finder  the  kings  of  Borne  ;  they  were  slaves,  a.nd  covld  be  nothing  else 
It  is  dear  tlial  they  had  no  votes  to  give,  that  they  were  never  consulted, 
that  the  public  resolutions  were  not  even  communicated  to  them,  excect 
in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  what  duties  were 
prescribed  for  their  performance ;  in  short,  that  they  were  very  nearly  on 
the  same  fooling-  as  the  Russian  pea.eants'  in  our  days — perhaps  rather 
worse  than  better.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hat'e  no  doubt  that  the  aristoc- 
racy had  a  much  higher  degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  and  supposed  to  have  possessed.  All  those  lords  who 
were  called  patricians,  were  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chief,  whom 
they  called  iitig.  Their  more  immediate  armed  followers,  very  probahly 
formed  that  part  of  the  nation  called  populus  in  th'e  general  assemblies. 
The  jAebi  were  considered  as  far  below  the  pojmlus,  which  its  name  indee:! 
jmplies — a  name  more  expressive  than  polite ;  but  politeness  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Eome  was  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 
■  "It  was  not  till  very  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kinp,  that  the  ple- 
beians began  to  feel  that  they  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  kept  by  their  lords  began  to  wound  their  feelings. 
And  it  js  probable,!  that  they  would  never  have  d^red  to  make  the  jeasl 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  their  masters'  cattle,  if 
their  services  in  war  had  not,  by  slow  degrees,  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
disgraceful  situation.  In  time  of  peace  they  had  either  no  leisure  to 
make,  ot  no  means  to  circulate,  observations  of  this  nature  ;  but  in  camps, 
where  the  clients  of  different  patrons  were  necessarily  .often  lodged 
together,  and  were  Jed  to.  compare  their  respective  leaders,  to  talk  of  their 
deeds,  and  discuss'  their  private  as  well  as  public  conduct,  they  could  not 
fail,  sooner  Qr  later,  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  extreme  difference 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  masters ;  a  ijifference  not  to 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  any  disparity  of  natural  means  ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  blind 
obedience  and  low  obsequiousness  on  the  other,  might  have  established  a- 
perceplible,  and  even  a  striking  diversity  of  features  as  well  as  of  temper 
between  them.  That  diversity,  besides,  must  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  every  succeeding  war  augmented  the  consequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlarged  the  feelings  and  the  understandings,  of  the  lower  classes. 

"When  the  plebeians  had  achieved  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  patricians,  the  progress  of  the  Roman  republic  towards  universal  do.- 
minion  became,  from  the  tn^re  nature  of  things,  excessively  rapid. 
Though  We  may  not  be  able  to  ascertaip  that  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  consul  did  anything  in  particular  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  that 
distinction,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  none  were  raised  to  the  dignity 
but  men  capable  of  illustrating  their  name  by  their  deeds — at  least  in  the 
earlier  times ;  afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  grown  into  a  custom,  and  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul  had"  ceased  to  be  a  party-stroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patricians  were  deeply  interested  in  rivalling  and  excelling 
their  plebeian  colleagues  ;  so  (hat  this  double  motive  of  action  gave  pro- 
digious strength  to.  the  government,  and  such  an  iinpetus  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  none  of  the  radical  defects  of  its  constitution  conld  impede 
its  progress  through  a  long  series  of  conquests-  But, those  defects  stucti 
closely  to  it,  though  concealed  by  the  very  triumphs  which  seemed  U 
disprove  their  existence;  and  they  penetrated  into  its  core,  and  gnawe' 
its  vital  parts,  while  its  outward  appearance  inspired  terror  even  iii  (he  na 
tiona  among  whom  it  had  not  yet  carried  destruction. 

"  The  religion-of  the  first  Romans  seems  to  have  been  more  simple 
^nd  more  serious  that  that  of  other  heathen  nations.  They  were 
strangers  to  that  immense  multitude  of  gods,  which  the  over-luxuriaiil 
imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  had  created.    Their  gods  were 
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w  1  i    s  they  were  believed  to  be  virluous  and  severe,  they 

w  J      1)        pected  and  feared.    Religious  fear  too  frequently 

prod  p  ;  the  Romans  were  extremely  Buperstitious.  .  Itui 

fth  f  h      credulity-made  them  attach  a  high  degree  of  impor- 

ta       I  m  which  certainly  were  infinitely  more  absurd  ciian 

h     m  vagant  practices  of  the  most  superstitious  aecls  of 

Ch  I  th  pe  f  t  sincerity  of  belief  which  animated  every  class, 
g  tt  m  m  I  t  cngth  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
L  t  t  b       m  mb  red,  that  in  those  early  times  their  priests  were  not  a 

t  pe  d     y    1  hey  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  people  lo  war,  and 

wh     raaj  d    1   m  in  peace ;  without  whose  permission  and  inter- 

f  h       m       ial  could  be  done,  tmd  who  introduced  some  particu- 

l  e  every  action  of  life.    This  mlxiure  of  civil  and  ec- 

1  jx  Ihe  chief  of  every  noble  family,  over  his  children 

d    1  f         d     ch  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  that  no  external 

n  Id  I        broken  it ;  and  even  long  after  the  plebeians  had  ac- 

q       d  k        tfc  ety,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the 

t  h  y  h  <i!j  ed  to  think  thai  those  religious  rites  could  be  per- 
f  m  d  by  y  b  1  hereditary  patrician.  As  soon  as  they  began  10 
discover  thot  they  onid  perform  them  with  equal;  efficacy  themselves, 
their  deep  respeci  for  religion  received  a  wound  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  All  Iho  divinities  of' the  conquered  countries,  however  im- 
moral and  impure,  were  freely  admitted  and  adopted;  aad  they  complete- 
ly changed  the  nalut«  as  well  as  the  form  of  public  and  privai«  worship. 
The  great  men  began  to  he  as  free  iij  their  speeches  on  the  subject,  as  the 
same  class  in  F ranee <  affected  to  be  during  the  last  two  "reigns  of  the 
Bourbons.  Indifference  and  incredulity  glided  down  from  the  higher  to 
(he  lower  ciasses;  and  that  Rome  which  conquered  Carthage,  had  long 
ceased  to  to  exist,  when  Ciesar  made  himself  master  of  its  corpse.  The 
wi tiding- sheet  was  indeed  more  brilliant  than,  any  imperial  robe,  and 
seemed  an  object  well  worthy  of  his  ambition. 

"The  luxury  of  Ihe  Romans  was,  gradually  carried  lo  so.  extravagant  a 
pitch,  that  the  wiseand  the  thinking  even  of  their  own  nation  were  shocked 
at,  and  condemned  it ;  but  idle  declamations  can  do  no  good  in  such 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  virtuoiis  and  best 
citizens,  were  infected  with  this  disorder,  and  delighted  in  it  hardly  leas 
than  the  worst.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  luxury 
to  employ  their  richea  in  raising  splendid  edifices,  for  the  astonishment  of 
posterity.  Posterity  was  nothing  to  them  1  present  enjoyment  was  their 
only  care.  They  levelled  mountains,  they  digged  or  filled  up  lakes,  they 
sent  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  for  every  delicacy  of  the  table  for 
which  each  country  was  renowned;  they  filled  a  great  number  of  elegant 
villas  with  the  most  costly  furnitnrei  they  kept  an  immense  number  of 
servants  and  slaves,  andthus  they  squandered  fhousands'of  millions,  of 
which  liardly  any  trace  remains  except  the  names  of  the  places  from 
whence  ti^ey  dated  elegant,  philosophical  epistles  to  their  friends !  The 
whole  space  beyond  the.  Capitol  is  full  of  ruins;  and  those  ruins 
are  the  more  interesting,  as  the  names  of  but  very  few  of  them  are 
known.  The  form  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  hills,  has  been  changed 
by  the  immense  heaps  of  ruins  which  were  thrown  down  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  and  which  in  many  places  rose  up  to  the- level  of  those 
buildings  whicli  towered  above  them  before.  Houses  have  been  built  in 
places  where  none  existed  in  ancient  tirtiea  ;  just  because  those  places 
happened  to  be  less  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  because  the  ground  war 
more  solid.  Trees  have  been  planted  on  the  lop  of  the,  rubbish  which 
Hlled  up  some  streets,  more  particularly  the  Forum  Romanum.  But  Rome, 
OS  it  ts,  offers  abundance  to  occupy  the  .leisure  hours  of  a  man  of  taste  for 
veats.     The  Colosseum  alone,  so  vast,  so  grand  (notwithstanding  defects 
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in  its  architecture)  is  so  uncommonly  picturesque  in  many  points  of  view, 
(hat  it  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admire  the 
Botnans  of  former  limesj  and  to  hate  their  present  governors,  in  order  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  this  magnificent  fragment  of  antiquity.  There 
are  twelve  obelisks  in  Rome ;  and  live  grand  pillars,  the  two  finest  of 
which  arethose  called  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.    The  first 

fives  its  name  to  a  square,  the  middle  of  which  has  beenexcavatedas  low 
own  as  the  level  of  the  ancient  place,  which  is,  if  I  remember  well,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  lo>^er,  than  that  of  the  buildings  around.  The  other 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazzo  Colonna ;  there  -is  a  staircase  within 
it,  as  in  the  London;  monument.  The,  general  appearance  of  these 
columns  is  very  agreeable'as  well  as  grand,  and  they  are  noble  decora- 
tions to  a  square.  The  Capitol  is  so  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  it  affords  but  little  satisfaction  at  first  eight ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  so  insignificant  as  some  would  have  it  to  be,  and  it 
grows  more  interesting  on  a^earer  examination.  What  people  call  the 
Capitol  at  present,  was  only  the  Intermonlitan  of  ancient  Borne,  a  sort  oi 
midway  hill,  which  joined  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  the  real  Capitoline 
Mount.  The  latter  is  extremely  high,  as  one  may  easily  perceive  from 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli  on  its  lop.  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  lower,  but  yet 
quite  lofty  enough  for  its  known  destination.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  Bomana  were  far  from  posssessin^  any  well-founded  pretensions  to 
elegance ;  they  imitated  the  Grefks  as  closely  as  they  could,  without  ever 
attaining  to  their  pitch  of  excellence.  They  thought  there  could  never 
be  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  fine  thing ;  and  they  crovtded  temples,  houses, 
statues,  obelisks,  and  every  sort  of  ornament,  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
seemed  absurd  to  a  person  of  taste.  The  Roman  arms  conquered  the 
territory  of  Greece,  but  the  Grecian  accomplishments  subdued  the  Bomans 
themselves ;  and  the  latter  victory  was  more  glorious  than  the  former, 
which  was  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  disproportion  of  mere 
physical  force  between  the  combatants." 

PAPAL  ROME,  OR  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Tne  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  was  formerly  given  to  ail  bishops.  But 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  VH.  it  has  been  solely  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff  commenced  in 
times  very  remote.  Constantine  gave  to  the  church  of  Laieran  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assignment  of  rents.  The  Popes,  charged 
with  sending  missionaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  providing  for 
the  poor,  obtained  for  these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  Christians 
without  much  trouble,  considerable  sums,'  The  emperors,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Lombards,  gave,  to  the  Holy  Father  lands  in  various  parts;  and 
many  others,  by  gift,  and  by  will,  increased  his  patrimony.  In  the 
seventh  century  we  find  the  pontiff  possessed  of  great  riches  in  various 
countries,  and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute.  The  Popes  formed  the 
design  to  render  themselves  independent.  Under  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
-father  of  Charlemagne, this  revolution  commenced  ;  and  it  was  completed 
under  that  of  his  son.  Adrian  1.  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his 
name  ;  and  the  custom  'f  kissing.the  feet  of  the  Pope  began  about  the 
close  of  the  eighth,  century,  when  they  assumed  regal  rights,  and  their 
power  and  riches  increased  rapidly.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  the  port  o( 
Ostia ;  aud  Leo  IV.  fortified  Rome  at  his  own  expense. 

The  election  of  Pope  has  been  different  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
'.hurch.  The  people,  and  the  clergy,  were  the  -first  electors ;  and  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  election,  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Simplicius,  in  483.     Odoacec,  king  of  the  HeruU,  and  of  Italy,  made  a 
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was  abolished  about  twenty  years  after,  in  Uie  fourteenth  council  of  Rome, 
held  in  603,  under  Pope  Simmaeus,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  Theodoric. 
But  this  prince,  who  waa  an  Arian,  becoming  cmel  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  caused  Pope  John  t^i  be  laid  in  prison,  where  he  died  miserkbly,  in 
526.  He  then  usurped  to  himself  the  right  of  creating  a,  pope,  and  nsmed 
to  the  ponfiflcal  chair  Felix  IV, 

The  Gothic  kings  who  succeeded  him  followed  his  example;  jet  not 
entirely,  for  they  contented  themselvea  with  coniirining  the .  election  which  , 
the  clergy  had  made.  Justinian,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy,  and  after  him  the  other  emperors,  preserved  this  right;  and  they 
obliged  the  new-elected  pope  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  the  conflmmtion 
of  his  election.  CouBta,ntine  Fogonat  delivered  the  church  from  this  ser- 
vitude and  exaction  in  681.  Notwithstanding  (his  apparent  relinquish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  they  always  preserved  some  authority 
in  the  election  of  pOpes,  until  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  8S4,  and 
his  successors,  Lothaire  I.  and  Louts  IL,  who  ordained  that  the  election 
of  popes  should  henceforward  be  free,  and  canonical,  according  to  ancient 
usage.  Parties  in  favour  of  the  different  candidates  for  the  popedom 
had  now  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  schisms 
which  followed  in  the  church.  The  emperors  were  obliged  to  take  on 
themselves  the  right  of  election;  but  after  the  schism  of  Peter  and  Victor 
IV.  had  been  extinguished,  all  the  cardinals  re-united  nnder  the  obedience 
of  Innocent  II.  After  his  death,  the  cardinals  were  the  only  electors  of 
Celestine.II.  in  1143 ;  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  full  possession 
of  this  privilege.  Honorius  III,  in  1216,  or,  according  to  others,  Gregory 
"X.  in  1247,  ordained,  that  the  election  should  be  made  in  the  conclave. 
The  conclave  is  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  composed  of  many 
cells,  where  the  cardinals  are  shut  up  for  election,  which  takes  place  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pppe. 

The  pope. may  be  considered  under  four  different  titles :  first,  as  chief 
of  the  church ;  second,  as  patriarch ;  third,  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
fourth,  as  a  temporal  prince.  As  primate,  he  is  the  superior  of  all  the 
catholic  churches.  As  patriarch,  liis  rights  extend  over  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  Asbishopof  Rome, 
he  exercises  in  the  diocese  of  Rome  the  ordinary  functions  which  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses.  As  a  temporal  prince,  he  is 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  slates  which  have  been  acquired  by  donation, 
or  by  proscription.  No  throne  upon  earth  has  been  filled  with  men  of 
more  exalted  genius,  higher  ambition,  or  more  depraved  vice,  than  the 
pontifical  chair;  but  they  are  in  general  old  men,  well  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world.  Their  council  is  composed  of  men  resem- 
bliiig  themselves ;  and  their  orders,  for  a  length  of  time,  embraced  almost 
the  universe.  Cardinal  Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  was  elected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1776,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  (Ganginelli)  Clement 
XVI.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1789;  or  rather  till  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL, 
when  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  carrying  on  against 
France,  by  the  emperor  and  other  polentalfes.  The  French  armies  having 
overrun  Italy,  seized  upon  Ksme,  and  made  the  venerable  pontiff  prisoner 
in  1798;  from  whence  be  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  he  died  at 
Valence,  in  August,  17i)9,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1800  a  successor  to 
the  popedom  w^s  elected  at  Venice,  who  ^ook  the  name  of  Pius  VII, 
At  his  death  Leo  XIl.  was  'elected ;  who  in  1829  was  succeeded  by 
Pius  VIIL 

The  government  is  wholly  eccleeiaslical,  no  one  being  eligible  to  fill 
ay  civil  olUce  who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.     The  pope  enacts 
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all  laws,  and  nominales  to  all  clerical  appointijieiits.  ,He  iSassisled,how. 
ever,  by  the  high  college  of  cardinals,  comprising  about  seventy  members 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  government  are  conducted  each  by  con- 
gregations, with  a  cardind  at  its  head.  The  laws  in  force  are  merely 
those  of  the  Justinian  code ;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter  or  aiinul  any 
previous  laws.  Brigandage  isless  frequent  than  formerly.;  but  the  police 
'  and  the  law  are  stiU  very  defective ;  assassinations  and  qther  crimes  of 
violence  daily  taking  place  without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brought  to 
justice.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  domains  was 
confirmed ;  but  the  compensation  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and 
the  restoratJOR  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  go  v- 
eniment  prodigious  sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the.  finances-  Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  tbere  are  no 
fewef  than  eight  archbishops',  and  fifty-nine  bishops' sees ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Home  there  is  a  clergyman  for  every  ten  families.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of  priests,  instead  of  promoting 
religion  and  morality,  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  causeof  their  low  state  in  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal  court  is,  however,  at  present 
highly  decorous.  Those  times  so  disastrous  and  dis^aceful,  when  the 
popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villas,  called  by  the  Eomans,  tji  derision,  miracles  of  St. 
Peter,  are  now  almost  as  much  ISrgotten  in  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
horses  were  made  consuls,  and  eunuchs  emperors. 


NAPLES. 


Of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  country  there  are  but  scanty  documents 
At  a  venr  early  period  most  part  of  the  coasts  of  ISlaples  and  Sicily  were 
occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  floarisliing  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  They  received,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Magna  Gracia.  But,  rapidly  as  the  Greek 
republics  of  Italy  rose  to  notice,  it  is  certain  that  luxury  an^  corruption 
kept  equal  pace  with  their  prosperity;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the 
very  name  of  Magna  GrEecia  was  disused.  Continental  Naples  submitted 
to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  subsequent  to  which  it 
underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  ihe  fifth  century  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  Goths-  Belisarius,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  in 
537.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  to  master,  it  was  conquered  by  Totila 
in  543.  The  Lombards  next  got  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  untii'Char- 
Ifemagoe  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom.  His  successors  divided  it  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  its  sole  masters.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  possessed  Naples,  and  after 
them,  the  Normans.  Sicily  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
105S. 

The  French  formed  Naples  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Eoger  was  its 
first  king.  Constance,  last  princess  of  the  blood  of  Roger,  and  heiress 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  married,  in  1166,  to  Henry, 
son  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  This  marriage  was  the  source  of  great 
misfortune's.  At  length  this  family  became  extinct  in  1965,  when  Pope 
'Element  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and'  Sicily  to  Chailes,  vount  of 
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Anjoti.  Charles  was  opposed  by  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfroid,  who 
eante  from  Germany  to  dispute  with  him  the  crown.  Charles  defeated 
aim  io  battle,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  with  Frederic  of  Austria, 
caHsed  them  both  to  be  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naplea  in  126H. 
This  execution  made  the  king  detested  by  his  new  suWects :  and  the 
FFcnch  in  Naples  were  equally  obnoxions  as  in  Sicily.  AFrenchm'inhad 
committed  in  Sicily  an  atrocious  act  of  violence  on  a  woman.  On  the 
morrow  after  Easter,  1283,  (he  people  assembled  together,  and  murdered 
e?ery  Frenchman  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Provence.  The  innocent  perished-with  the  guilty,  and  the  blood' 
of  Oonradin  was  terribly  avenged.  .      • 

The  descendants  of  Cnarles  of  Anjou  possessed  the  crown  until  1384, 
when  Jane  I.  adopted,  by  her  will,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King 
John.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  Duras,  or  Dur^zzo,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Jane,  establislied  himself  upon  the  throne.  This  event  occasioned  a  long 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  even  between  their  successors.  The 
posterity  of  Charles  Durazzo,  however,  maintained  their  situation,  while 
that  of  the  count  of  Anjou  also  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples.  Jane  IJ., 
last  sovereign  of  Naples,  of  the  house  of  Durazzo,  appointed,  by  her  will, 
Rene  of  Anjou  as  her  successor,  which  gave  the  Anjouan  family  a  doublp 
right  to  the  kingdom  ;  b^ut  Rene  never  possessed  it.  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragbn,  look  possession  of  Naples  and  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Arragon  possessed  Naples  until  the  time  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  Louis  XIL  conquered  the  kingdom.  The  great  general,  Gonsalvo, 
of  Cordova,  drove  out  the  French  army;  ■  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
made  between  Louis  XIL  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain",  in  favour  of  the 
former,  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  enjoyed  it  until  the-  death  of  Charles 
IL,  but  not  without  frequent  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
revolt  of  1647  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Msssaniello,  a  fisher- 
man, who,  dtiring  fifteen  days,  could  reckon  upward  of  100,000  men,  over 
whom  he  held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  a  knight- 
errant  of  his  day,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rent  Naples 
asunder,  procured  himself  to  be  declared  king,  when,  after  he.  had  been 
some  months  in  Naples,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  his 
partizans  not  only  disavowed  him,  but  submitted  to  his  conquerors. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  left  Philip  V.  as  the  inheritor 
of  his  kingdom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  him  as  their  king.  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  tho  late  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  against 
France  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  He  afterward  made  his  peace,  but 
again  joining  in  the  war,. the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples 
in  January,  1799,  and  the'  royal  family  were  compelled  to  fiy  from,  that 
portion  of  the  Neipolitan  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  Jn  Feb- 
ruary it  was  divided  into  eleven  departments,  and  the  government  new- 
modelled  on  the  French  plan;  but  Admiral  Nelson  appearing  upon  Ihe 
coast,  the  French  capitulated,  the  democratic  system  was  overturned,  the 
old  monarchy  and  government  restored,  and  the  king  returned  to  his 
throne.  .  The  kingdom  of  Pfaples  was  again, -however,  placed  under 
French  dominion  by  Bonaparte,  and  its  crown  conferred  on  his  brother 
Joseph;  the  legitimate  king  having  again  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  waslong 
supported  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Johii  Stewart.  In  the  spring  of 
ia08  Bonaparte  removed  Joseph  to  Spain,  and  raised  IMurat  to.  the  tribu- 
tary and  usurped, throne  of  Naples,  where  he  remained,  without  having 
been  able  to  annex  Sicily. to  his  usurpation,  until  he  was  inturn  hurted 
from  the  throne  in  1815.  Early  in  May  of  that  year,  the  capital  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  squadron;  and  oh  the  17th  of  June,  Ferdinand  lY 
re-entered  it,  amid  loud  and  apparently  sincere  plaudits  of  the  multimde. 

During  the  time  of  Murat's  reign  considerable  changes  took  place,  the 
good  effects  of  which  evety  irapRriia!  person  was  ready  to  allow,    Al' 
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branches  of  (he  public  ad  n.  in  is  (ration  were  invigorated  and  improved ; 
society,  in  the  upper, ranks,  was  reconstructed  upon  the  Parisian  scale  ; 
the  French  code  superseded  the  cumbrous  and  vicious  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Naples ;  and  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  subordination  to  the 
imperial  politics,  and  its  participation  in  Napoleon's  wars,  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  take  a,  higher  rank  than  before  in  the  scale  of  nations.  In 
July,  1820,  a  revolt,  headed  by  General  Pepe,  broke  out  among  the  troops, 
and  the  universal  cry  was  for  a  constitution,  though  no  person  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame  a  new  one. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  imitate  that  of  the  Spanish  corles,  and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  modify  and  correct  it.  An  epi- 
sode to  this  revolutionary  movement  was  about  the  same  time  exhibited 
m  Sicily.  No  sooner  had  the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  what  had  been 
transpired  at  Naples,  and  that  a  parliament  had  been  convoked  there,  than 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  their  own.  Of 
their  taste  for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  Atness  for  It,  they  gave  an  immedi- 
ate specimen,  by  letting  loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thousand  atrocious 
malefactors.  They  assailed  the  houses  of  the  Neapolitan  officers,  and 
threw  the  soldiers  into  dungeons.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  send 
a  large  force  from  Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but  when  that  force 
approached  Palermo,  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  ensued  in 
that  unhappy  city.  All  who  refused  to  join  this  militia  of  criminals  were 
shamefully  murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  their  quivering  limbs  ex- 
posed on  pikes  and  bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led  the  Nea- 
politan troops  permitted  Palermo  to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves  at  constitution' 
mongering,  and  in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity  was  practised, 
the  ^lied  powers  took  into  their  deliberation  the  changes  which  popular 
force  had  worked  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  ^congress.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  on. the  28th  of  January,  and  marched 
to  Naples.  Eieti  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  (he  Nea- 
politan army  fell  back  upon  Aquila.  The  Austrians  appeared  in  sight; 
General  Pepe  was  almost  instantly  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  oblig-ed  to 
escape  as  well  as  he  could.  This  dispersion  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
troops  at  Mignana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and  then  disbanded. 
The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  39th ;  and  thus  ended 
the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

There  is  something  so  unique  and  striking  in  the  Neapolitan  character, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Mr 
Forsyth's  account  of  the  jjihabitanta  of  the  capital ; — "  Naples,  in  its  inte 
rior,  has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  in- 
telligible :  It  is,  a  double  line  in  quick  motion ;  it  is  the  crowd  of  business. 
The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you  are  swept 
on  by  the  current ;  there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A  diver- 
sity of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  streets..  You  are  stopped  by  a 
carpenter's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  tools,  you  dash  among 
the  pots  of  a  maecaroni  stall,  and  you  escape  behind  a  lazzaroni's  iiight- 
bask^tii  '  In  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  battle ; 
the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque;  some  of  their  church 
processions  would  frighten  ft  war-horse. 

"  The  mole  seems,  oo  holidays,  an  epitome  of'  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodiStical  friar  preaching  to  one 
row  of  lazzaroni ;  there.  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds 
.forth  lo  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed 
by  a  sacred  wax-work  on  which  he  rubs  his  agjiuses,  and  sells  them,  thus 
impregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.    Beyond  him  are  qaauks    in 
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hussar  uiiiCovms,  exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  iheir  sabres,  as  if 
notontent  with  one  mode  of  killing.  .The  aexl  professore  is  a  dog  of 
knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him 
stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alter- 
nately to  their  crazy  guitars-  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience,  seated  on 
planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic  jiiojopAo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  ges- 
ticulates old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his, Paladins.  If  Naples  be  '  a 
paradise  inhabited  by  devils,'  I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the 
lowest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the  aMim^  happy— a  de- 
licious climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their  duty,  and  a 
church  that  ensures  heaven  to  every  ruffian  who  has  faiih.  Here  tatter* 
are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  misery 
to  those  who  are  born  to  it  ;■  and  a  few  fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind 
up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

"  They  are,  perhapsi  the  only  people  on  earth  who  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drama  to  be 
always  a  rogue.  If  detected  in  theft,  a  lazzaroni  will  aak  you,  with  impu- 
dent surprise,  how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  an  angel. 
Yet  what  are  these  wretches  1  Why,  men,  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  models  to  a  sculptor ;  whose  gestures  strike  you  with  the  commanding 
energy  of  a  savage }  whose  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kin- 
dled by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor;  whose  ideas,  indeed,  are 
cooped  within  a  narrow  circle,  but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible. 
If  you  attack  them  (here  you  are  beaten.  Their  exertion  of  soul,  their 
humour,  their  fancy,  their  quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and  grimace,  none  can  resist 
I  ut  a  lazzaroni  himself." 


SICILY. 

Sicii-T,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  beat  peopled  island  in  the  Meditei. 
ranean  sea,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  from  HispSnia,  and  called  Siea- 
niana.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  penetrated  afterward  into  this 
island,  and  drove  the  Sicanians  from  the  somh  and  west  parts.  Several 
colonies  of  Greeks  next  transported  themselves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
eient  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Gieeks  built  several  handsome  cities,  which  are  remaining  tq  this 
day;  but  the  moat  considerable  was  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  ^ffitolians. 
Archiusof  Corinth,  a  bold -and  enterprising  man,  entered  Sicily  .with  a 
colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  about  765  b.  c. 
The  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  induced 
him  to  enlarge  the  city  considerably,  and  it  soon  became  ooe  of  the  first 
in  Europe. 

Agrigentum,  the  next  city  in  Sicily  after  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed 
to  revolution.  Phalaris  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  year  572  before 
Christ,  and  exercised  there,  during  sixteen  years,  every  species  of  cru- 
elty. He  WIS  killed  by  Tetemachus,  the  grandson  of  Theron,  the  libera- 
tor of  his  country,  and  afterward  its  monarch.    The  fugitives  of  Svracusc 
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wishing  once  more  loget  possession  of  their  city,  in  the  year  491,  implor- 
ed succor  from  Gelon,  Icing  of  Gela,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Geinn  conduiiled 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  Ihe  Sjracusians  unanimously  elected 
him  to  be  their  king.  His  first  care  was  to  reinstate  agriciiliijre  ;  and  he 
worked  io  the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  labourers.  He  augmented  Syra- 
cuse, fortified  It,  and  became  afterward  so  powerful  as  to  be  master  of  all 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  made  set/eral  attempts  upon  this  island,  bat 
were  always  repulsed.  Gelon  died  in  the  year  476  b.  c.,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  prince',  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sicilians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hierbn,  a  man  naturally  morose  and 
severe,  but  softened  by  Simonides,  Pinder,  and  Xenophon,  whom  he  en- 
couraged, and  always  kept  at  his  court.  He  die'd  466  a.  c.,  and  left  the 
tlirone  to  his  brother,  Tbrasybulua,  who  possessed  all  the  vices  of  Hieroii, 
without  his  good  qualities.  He  was  driven  out  for  his  tyranny ;  and  Sicily 
was  a  short  lime  free. 

Dionysius  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  405'b.  o.,  and  reigned 
Ihirty-aevea  years.  He  v^as  succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years :  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  he  took  refuge 
in  Corinth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Agathocles  brought  the  Sicilians 
under  his  yoke  317  b.  c.,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  death 
Sjcily  was  a  theatre  of  Continual  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  Not  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimides  for  its  defense,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  MarcelluS'  from 
becoming  master  of  it  in  the  year  908  e-  c.  Sicily  flourished  under  the 
Romans ;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rattier  toward  the  fall,  of  that  empire,  it 
came  under  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  the  kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens 
were  continual  in  their  attacks  upon  it ;  and  in  the  year  893  after  Christ, 
the  emperors  of  the  East  ceded  it  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  emperor  of  the 
West;  from  which  time  the  Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  it  (a.  d.  837), 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  in  1004. 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  the  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  1072,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,. also  established  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  or  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  which  subsisted,,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  the  island. has  undergone,  down  to  our  own  limes.  The  Nor- 
mans kept  possession  of  the  island  till  the  establishment  of  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  in  1194.  In  1265  Charles  of  Anjou  became  master  of  Sicily ; 
but  the  massacre  planned  by  John  of  Procida,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  (March  29, 1982),  put  an  end  to  the  Augevines, 
It  soiju  after  became  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  Spanish 
viceroys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  of  Spain,  his  spoils  became  an 
object  of  furious  contention ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  w,as 
ceded  to  Victor  Amadens,  of  Savoy,  who  not  many  years  after  was  forced 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  it  for  Sardinia.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  not  Jiaving  been  instrumental  in  effecling  this  disadvantageous 
exchange,  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed, 
through  the  vigilonce  of  the  English  admiral  Byng,  who  destroyed  theii 
fleet,  and  compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
1734  the  Spanish  court  resumed  tl.cir  design  with  success.  The  infant 
Don  Carlos  drove  the  Germans  oiit,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  passed  into  Spain,  to  take  possession  of 
that  crowni  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdinand  III- 
of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Naples.  While  the  continental  dominions  of  Naples 
were  held  by  Napoleon,  Palermo  was  the  residence  of  the  cour',  the  islanil 
being  defended  by  an  English  fleet  anj  garrison. 
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Since  1750,  however,  improvements  of  various  kintis  have  been  slowly, 
but  gradually  gaining  ground  ;  und,  within  the  last  few  years,  several  im- 
portant and  substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced,  that  will,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped,  conspire  to  raise  lliia  fine  island  from  (he  abyss  into  which  it  liM 
been  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government. 

GENOA. 

A  history  of  the  various  revolutions  of  Genoa  wnuld  be  a  record  o!  con- 
tinual turbulence,  but  slill  interesting.  Our  limits,  however,  prevent  us 
from  aliempliiig  even  a  synopsis  of  them.  In  the  tisne  of  the  second  Pu 
nic  war,  it.  was  a  considerable  city  under  ihe  dominion  of  Home.  Mago, 
a  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  attacked,  look,  and  des- 
troyed it.  The  senate  thereupon  sent  the  pro-coiisui  Spurius,  who  in' leas 
than  two  years  raised  it  ti^its  former  splendour.  It  remained  under  the 
[tomans  until  it  submitted  lo  the  Goths.  The  Lombards  next  possessed 
and  almost  ruined  it.  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to.  the  French  empire 
Pepiii,  his  son,  gave  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  its  dependencies,  to  a  French 
lord  of  the  name  of  Adhesnar,  under  the  title  of  count.  His  descendants 
reigned  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Genoese  revolted 
against  their  count,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  and  chose  magistrates  from 
among  ttie  nobles.  In  the  next  century,  the  city  wus  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  sent  the, women  and  children 
as  slaves  into  Africa. 

When  again  re-established,  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  their 
fine  situation,  turned  their  attention  to  commerce,  enriched'  themselves, 
became  powerful  in  proportion  lo  their  riches,  and  erected  their  country 
into  a  republic.  Their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  rendered  this  republic  capa- 
'  ble  of  great  things.  In  it  were  joined  the  opulence'  of  commerce  wilk 
the  superiority  of  arms-  The  jealousy  and  ambition  of  the  citizens  at 
length  caused  great  troubles ;  the  emperors,  tlie  kings  of  Naples,  the  Via- 
contis,  the  Sforzas,  and  France,  successively  tailed  in  by  the  difTereot 
parlies,  divided  the  republic,  fii  1217,  the  priiicipal  Genoese,  fearful  of 
once  more  becoming  the  victims  of  civil  war,  chose  as  their,  first  magis- 
M'ate  a  stranger.  In  1339,  the  state  appeared  In  a  somewhat  more  regular 
form,  and  had  acquired  tranquility.'  Simon  Bocanegra,  a  man  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  was  elected  dulte,  or  doge,  with  a  council  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  principaj  families-  In  1396,  the  Genoese  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  VL,  king  of  France,  whom  they  acknowl- 
edged as  their  sovereign.  In  1409,  they  massacred  the  French,  arid  gave 
their  government  to  the  marquis  of  Montferral.  'In  1458,  Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  was  acknowledged  sovereign  proleoior  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa ;  but  his  administration  tending  to  despotism,  Ihey  set  themselves 
at  liberty.  It  was  at  this  time  that  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
city  to  Louis  XI.  Louis,  well  acquainte'd  with  the  .disposition  of  the 
Genoese,  unfiit  either  to  command  or  obey,  made  this  answer  to  their  so 
licitations:  "If  the  Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  I  will  give  them  all 
to  the  devil." 

In  1528,  Andrew  Doria  had  the  happiness  and  address  to  unite  and  con- 
ciliate this  refractory  people,  and  establish  an  aristocratic  government. 
This  form  continued  until  the  French  republicans  made  their  rapid  con- 
quest^ in  Italy.  Genoa  was  the  scene  of  many  hard-fought  battjes.  At 
length,  in  1797,  a  new  republic  was  raised,  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian 
republic  ;  but  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  modern  French  creations,  wai 
dissolved  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815.  and  transformed  to  a  do- 
pe vdent  province  of  Sardinia. 
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JstRDUOA  is  an  insular  and  continental  kingdom  in  the  Bouth  of  Sntope> 
The  continental  part  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  and  ia 
bounded  hy  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  duchies  of  Milan-  and  Parma  on 
the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  It 
stretches  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  130  from  east  to  west- 
It  consists  at  present  of  Piedmont,  with  the  county  of  Nice  ;  the  duchy 
of  Montferfat  ;part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ■,  the  territory  of  the  late  republic 
of  Genoa;  Savoy  (not  properly  included  in  Italy),  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, with  the  adjacent  isles. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 
is  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Ichnusa  Sandaliotis,  and  Sardo.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Komana,  it  was  "a  place  of  banishment ;  and  afterward  the  Saracens  pos- 
sessed  it  nearly  four  centuries.  Their  expulsion  could  not  be  effectea  by 
the  Fisaaese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  III,  had  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  bestowing  it  in  1133.  Tiie  emperor  Frederic  paid  so  litlle  regard  Ho 
this  grant,  that  he  again  reunited  it  with  the  empire;  but  the  Plsanese 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  interregnum,  got  possession  of  it  in  1357. 
A  difierence  afterward  arising  between  them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
^ope  again  bestowed  the  island,  in  1298^  on  James  II.  of  Arragon,  whose 
son,  Alphonso  IV.  made  himself  master  of  it  in  I32i.  From  this  time  it 
continued  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  governed  by  a  viceroy  until  1708, 
when  the  English  making  a  conquest  of  it  for  KingCharles  III.,  afterward 
emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles  VL,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrechl.  In  17J.7,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards  j  and  in  1718  the 
emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in 
uitual  possession  of  it  in  17-20,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia. 

•'  The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,"  says  Mr.  Sail, "  (I  speak  of  the  common 
:]eople),  are  yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization ;  perhaps 
.'t  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain 
way  back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fasted  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  like  hawks'  bills ;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shaggy  goats' skins  in  the  pure  savage  style.  A  few  have  gone  one 
step  near«r  to  perfectability;  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather  coats, 
made  somewhat  in  the-'fasnion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe  in  the  15t'^ 
century.  With  such  durable  habiliments,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  thej 
do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the  manufactures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries." Another  writer,  whom  we  have  frequently  quoted  in  this  work 
says, '-'  Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her  soil,  her  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  convenient  harbours,  Sardinia 
has  been  strangely  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own  governments,  but  by 
the  European  powers  generally ;  and  has  remained,  down  to  our  own 
titnes,  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  A  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutiouv 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious 
and  oppressive  form ;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengthened  period 
a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  worse  governed  evei; 
than  the  dominant  country ;  the  division  of  the  island  into  immense  es- 
tates, most  of  which  were  acquired  by  Spanish  grandees ;  the  want  o( 
leases,  and  the  restrictious  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  point  in  llie  scale  of  civilization 
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BAVAMA. 

Batarijl,  now  one  of  the  prindpal  seuonflary  states  of  Germany,  wa» 
derived  from  a  circle  of  the  German  empire,  of  the  Same  name,  bounded 
bj'  FranRonia  and  Bohemia  on  the  north,  Austria  on  the  esst,  Tyrol  on  the 
south,  and  Si/abia  on  the  west.  "Th^ earliest  inhabitania  of  Bavaria  were 
a  tribe  of  Celtic  origin  called  the  Boiii  from  whom  it  received  its  old  Latin 
name  of  Boiaria;  but,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  subdued 
it,  and  it  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  what  they  termed  RhKtia,  Vinde- 
licia  and  Noricum..  Afi^^r  the  downfall  of  the  Rom^n  empire,  Bavaria 
fell  und»r  the  dominion  of  tiie  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  by  whom  it  was 
governed  till  Charlemagne  took  possession  of  the  countn',  and  committed 
ihe  governmeiit  to  some  of  his  counts ;  and  on  the  partition  of  his  impe- 
rial dominions  among'  his  grandsons,  I33varia  was  assigned  lo  Louis  the 
German.  Its  rulers  bore  the  title  of  margrave  till  93Q,  when  Arnold,  its 
reigning  prince,  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke,  which. his  successors  con- 
■iriiied  lo  bear  till  1623,  when  Maximilian  L,  haiing  assisted  Ferdinand  11, 
(gainst  his  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  elevated  to  the  electoral -dignity. 

In  1070,  Bavaria  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Gue'phs ;  and  in 
1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsbach, 
whose  descendants  branched  out  into  two  families,  the  Palatine  and  the 
Bavarian,  tlie  former  inheriting  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the'  latter  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria.  Few  events  of  any  importance  occurred  til!  the, war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  Bavaria  suffered  severely  from  following 
the  fortunes  of  France.  It,  however,  received  a  great  accession  in  1777, 
when,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  younger  hue  of  Wittelsbach,  the  palati- 
nate, after  a  short  contest  with  Austria,  was  added  to  the  Bavarian  terri- 
tory. After  the  adjustment  of  the  Austrian  pretensions,  the  electorate 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  till  the  French  revolution,  which  involved 
all  Germany  in  the  flames  of  civil  discord.  The  elector  remained  on  the 
side  of  the  Imperialists  till  1796,  when  the  French  marched  a  powerful 
army  into  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. In  the  following  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
and  in  1801  that  of  Luneville,  by  which  all  the  German  dominions  left  of 
the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  France,  and  the  elector  lost  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  Alsace,  and  the  duchies 
of  Juliers  and  Deux  Fonts;  receiving  as  indemnities  fojur bishoprics,  with 
ten  abbeys,  fifteen  imperial  towns,  and  two  imperial  villages. 

In  the  conflicts  between  France  and  the  continental  powers,  Bavaria 
continued  to  mainlaiii  a  neutrality  till  1805,  when^he  elector  entered  into  ~ 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  who  shortly  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  at  the  same  time,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  several  imperial  provinces.  Of  all  the  allies  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, no  country  has  retained  more  solid  advantages  thSn  Bavaria.  Shortly 
after  the  campaign  of  ISOG,  when  Austria,  to  purchase  peace,  sacrificed 
part  of  her  possessions,  Bavaria  received  a  further  enlargement,  by  the 
addition  of  Tyrol,  Eichsladt,  Ihe  eastern  part  of  Passau,  and  other  terri- 
tories ;  when  she  began  to  assume  a  more  important  station  among  the 
surrounding  slates. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  the  formationof 
the  Bhenish  confederation,  another  alteration  took  place,  /the  duchy  of 
Berg  being  resigned  for  the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  together  with  the 
'mperial  town  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremburg.  Tn  1809,  Bavaria, again  took 
carl  with  France  against  Austria,  and  agaiii  shared  in  the  spoils  of  war; 
19 
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but  suosequenlly  ceded  some  of  her  territories  to  Wirteraburg  and  Wurt& 
bnrg;  ana  by  another  alteration,  ■which  shortly  followed,  exchanged  a 
great  part  of  Tyrol  for  Bayreuth  and  Kaiisbon. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Bavarian  monarch  for  his  ally  and  patron  was 
Boon  to  be  put  to  the  lest.  .  When  the  thirst  for  military  conquest  induced 
Napoleon  to  march  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops 
were  among'  the  number.  Apprehending  the  riiin  that  a^ail^'d  the  F'rencb, 
but  while  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  Ihe  king  .of  Bavaria 
seized  the  crkical  momeitl,'  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  o. 
Austria,  and  joined  Ihe  allies  in  crushing  that  power  which  had  long  belt 
so  many  nations  in  thraldom.  These  important  services  were  notfor  ■ 
gotten.  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  bet  extensive  acquisitions  by  Iht 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815;  for  though  Austria  recovered  Tier  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  the  Tyrol,  &e.,  Bavaria  received  equivalents  in  Franconia  and 
the  vicinity  of-  the  Rhine.  Though  the  inferior  kingdom^  and  slates  o! 
Germany  are  of  too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  Euro- 
pean wars,  ihey  are  frequently  found  very  effective  allies,  as  was  the  cast 
with  'Bavaria.    Its  army  during  the  war  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

In  the  history  of  Greece  it  will  be  seen  that  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince, 
was,  in  ,1832,  elected  king-of  that  country;  and  thai,  in  1843,  he  ci 
16  five  his  subjecls  a  more  liberal  government- 


HANOVER. 

TiiK  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  until  the  year  1915,  was  an  electorata 
■was  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  familiea 
belonging  to  he  junior  branches  of  the  house  t»f  Brunswick.  The  house 
of  Hanover  may,  indeed,  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for,  antiquity  and  noble- 
ness. It  sprung  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  married  Maude, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  11.  king  of  Englaiid.  Their  son  William,  called 
Longsword,  was  created  first  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  descended 
in  a  direct  line  to  Ernest,  who  divided  them,  upon  his  death  in  1546,  into 
two  branches  j  that  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbultle,  and  Brunswick  Lune- 
fiOTg;  The  possessor  of  tlfe  latter,  Ernest  Augustus,  was,  in  169S,  raised 
lo  the  dignity  of  an  elector ;  before  which  he  was  head  of  the  college  of 
German  princes.  Ernest  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatirie,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Sophia  being  the  nest  protestact  heir  to  the  crown  ol 
England,  through  the  medium  of  ihe  house  of  Stuart,  the  parliament  fixed 
(he  Bucccssifiii  upon  her,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  queen  Anne. 
Sophia'died  a  short  time  before  the  queen  ;  and  her  eldest  son,  George 
L6ms,in  consequence,  became  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  in  1714 
from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  holh  England  and 
Hanover  have,  had  the  same  sovereign. 

'I'he  families  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the  parliament  on  that  oc- 
casion, independent  of  the  family  of  King  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Este, 
were  as  follows :  the  royal  houses  of  Savoy,  France,  aiid  Spain,  descend 
ants  of  Charles  I.,  through  his  daughter  Henrietta ;  Orleans  and  Lorraine., 
descendants  of  James  I.  through  Charles  Louis,  p.lector  palatine,  cidesi 
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BOn  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  said  king;  Salm,  Ursei,  Coiid^,  Coiiti, 
Maine,  Modena,  and  Austria,  descendants  of  James  I.,  through  Edward, 
elector-palatine,  yourlge  si  son  of  the  said  Elizabelh.  The  history  of  Haii- 
.oser  for  the  two  centuriea  preceding  th^  Lutheran. reforination  presents 
little  interest,  except  iii  th6  connection  of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the 
Gueiphs  arid  Ghibelines,  in  the  lalier  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  reformation,  however,  were  the 
princes  of  Brunswick ;  and  iheir  subjects,  duringlhe  thirty  years'  war,  very 
effectiveiy  supported  their  anli-papaV  efforts.  Ernest  of  Zell,  the  reigning 
duke  at  thai  period,  was  one  of  the  most  eloijiient  defenders  of  Luther  at 
the  diet  of  Worms;  and  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning  was  appreciated  by 
only  a  few,  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views- 

On  the  accesssioh  of  her  present  Majesty  to  th,e  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Hanoverian  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  salic  law,  devolved  on  her  uncle 
Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth  but  eldest  surviving  son  pf  George  IIL 
It  had  previously  been  f6r  matiy  years  under  the  viceroyship  of  the  duke 
of  Cambridge.  Hanover  suffered  in  the  French  war  of.l757;  but  it  ex- 
perienced still  greater  sufferings  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
after  the  enemy  got  pos'session  of  it.  At  the  peace,  af  Amiens,  it  was 
given  up  to.  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  but  that  peace  being  of  very  sho« 
.  duration,  it  again  fell  in^o  the  hands  of  the  French,  without  resistance,  or 
without  an  effort  to  save  it,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  govern- 
ment. Ill  1804  Prussia  tooli  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the 
same  year  to  the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  e.staWishcd  tn  1808.  At  the  peace  of  ldl3,  the  kins'  <*f  Great 
Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  dominions,  which  were  then  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  countries  which  compose  what  is  called  Hannver,  consist  of  Lune- 
bu^,  acquired  by  inheritance  in  1292 ;  Daniieburg,  by  purchase,  1303, 
Qrubenhagen,  by'  inheritance,  1679;  Hanover  (Culenburg),  by  inheri- 
tance, 1679;  Diepholiz,  by  exchange,  16S5;  Hoja,  by  inheritance,  in  part, 
1582j  the  remaining  part  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor,  in  1705;  Lauen- 
burg,by  inheritance,  1706;  Bremen  and  Verden,  by  purchase,  1715-  and 
1719 ;  Wildeshausen,  by  purchase,  1790  ;■  and  the  Hadeln-land,  1731.  The 
district  of  Laitenhurg  has  since  been  ceded  for  the  bishopric  of  Hildeshiei^, 
the  principality  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  ofLingen,  Harlingen,  &c. 

Hnnover  so  long  formed  an  appe'ndage.to  the  British  ctown  that  «/e  are 
induced  to  extend  this  slight  history  by  quoting  a  further  account. of  its 
government:  "  Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to  France,  in  1R04,  the 
form  of  government  was  monarchial,  and  the  various  territories  were  sub- 
ject to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh  lands  had  more  freedom, 
and  in  East  FrieSland  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  almost  republi- 
can. In  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  representation  of 
the  people  by  estates,  composed  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from 
the  towns, served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Geriiiany.  In  1808,  when  Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
■  (he  territoriesof  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  Hiidesheimand  Osnabruck, 
formed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  code  Napoteon  look  the  place  of  the  ancient 
laws,  and  a  sham  represenlaiive  government  was  established,  Ou  the 
return  of  the  rightful  sovereign  to  Hanover,  in  1813,  the  French  institu- 
tions were  summarily  abolished,  and  the  uld  forms  re-established ;  and  in 
!8I8  the  estates,  summoned  upon  the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form 
of  a  new  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  England  and  France,  and  sub- 
stituting a  uniform  system  of  presentation  for  the  various  representative 
forms  which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  As  the  salic  law,  excluding  fe- 
m^es  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover,  William  IV. 
■  d  by  his  eldest  surviving  brother  Sz^est,  duke  of  Cumber- 
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land,  in  England.  He,  however,  is  considered  au  arbitrary  ruler,  i|iiile 
incable  of  conceulraling  the  affections  of  his  people.  A  treaty  of  muluaj 
,  inheriUnce  has  long  existed  betweeji  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  which  wan 
forniidly  renewed  in  1836,  atid  by  which  the  Hanoverian  crotvn  is  declared 
to  descend  lo  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  n' 
the  line  of  Hanover," 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  country  of  antiquity— the  seat  of  science, 
iiterature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro 
pean  continent  was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  barbaric  ignorance— in 
its  most  palmy  slate  comprised  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended  to  about  43"  of  north  latitude,  including 
Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Modern  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  although  not  so  con- 
siderable in  extent  as.  the  far-famed  Greece  of  ancient  date,,  comprises  the 
territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the.  Grecian  states. 

By  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down,  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Greece  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  They  lived  on  thos6 
fruitsof  the  earth  which  grew  spontaneously;  their  shelter  was  indent 
or  eaves,  and  llieir  country  was  one  wild  uncultivated  desert.  By  slow 
degrees  they  advanced  towards  civilization,  forming  themselves  into  regu 
lar  societies  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build,  towns  jind  cities.  But  their 
original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence  prevented  them  from  uniting  as 
one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  community ;  and  hence  the  great 
number  of  slates  into  which  Greece  was  originally  divided. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  principal  periods — the 
periods  of  its  rise,  its  power,  and  its, fall.  The  first  extends  from  the 
origin  of  the  people,  about  ISOOb.c.,  to  Lycurgus,  875  years  b,  c. ;  the 
second  extends  from  that  time  to.the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  itomans, 
146  B.C,,;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks  as  a  conquered,  people,  consiani- 
ly  on  the  decline,  until  at  length,  about  a.  d.  300,  the  old  Grecian  states 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  tradition,  the 
Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  people  who  wandered  into  Greece. 
They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  earth,  supporting  themselves  on  wild  fruits, 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  conquered  eneruies,  until  Phoroneus,  who  is 
called  king  of  Argos,  began  to  introduce,  civilization  among  them.  . 

Some  barbarous  tribes  received  names  from  the  three  brothers,  Achsus, 
Felasifus,  and  Pythius,  who,  led  colonies  from  Arcadia  into  Thessaly,  anil 
also  from  Thessalus  and  GrEccus  (the  sons  of  Pelasgus)  and  others,  Deu- 
calion's flood,  1514  B,  c„  and  the  emigralion  of  a  new  people  from  Asia, 
the  Hellenes,  produced  great  chanaes..  The  Hellenes  spread  themselves 
over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  I'eiasgi,  or  mingled  with  them.  Theii 
name  became  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks.  Greece  now  raised  iisel  I 
from  its  savage  state,  and  improved  slill  more  rapidly  after  the  arrival  o. 
some  Phcenician  and  Egyptian  colonies.    About  sixty  years  after  the 
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floud  of  Deuiinlion,  Oadmua  the  PhiEnician  settled  in  Thetes,  and  intro- 
duced a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres  from  Sicily,  THptiilemua  frora 
EJIeusia,  taught  ih^  nation  HgricuUure.  and  Baechus  planted  the  vine. 

Now  began  the  heroic  age,  to  wUioh  Hercules,  Jason,  Piritlioiis,  and 
Theseus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old  bards  and  sages,  as  Tamyris,  Amphion, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Musasus,  Chiron,  and  many  others.  A  warlike  spirit 
filled  the  whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called  the  heroes  of  Greece 
loarms;  as.  Tor  instance,  the  war  a^nst  Thebes,  jind  the  Trojan  war, 
1200  B.C.,  which  latter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Qreece.  This  war  deprived  many  kingdoms  of  tlteir  princes,  and  produced 
3  general  confusion,. of  which  the  Heraclidas  took  advantage,  eighty  years 
aftef  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  drove  out  the  lonians  and  Achteans,  who  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
But,  not  finding  here  sufliuient  room,  Helens  (1044)  led  an  Ionian  colony  _ 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  of  jBoIians,  from  the  Pelopohesus,  had 
already  settled,  and  was  followed  eighty  years  after,  by  a  colony  of 
Dorians.  In  other  states  republics  were  founded,  viz,,i,in  Fhocis,  in 
ThebliS,  and  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in  Athens  and 
many  other  places ;  so  that  for  the  next  400  years,  all  the  southern  part  of 
Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  repubUcs.  Their  prosperity 
and  the  liiieness  of  the  climate,  in  the  meantinie,  made  the  Asiatic  colonies 
Ihe  mother  of  the  arts  and  learning.  They  gave  birth  to  the  songs  of 
Homer  and  Hesoid.  There  commerce,  navigation  flourished.  Greece, 
however,  still  retained  its  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  luxury.  If  thA  population  Cifany  state  became  too  numer- 
ous, colonies  were  sent  out;  for  example,  in  the  TthandSih  centuries,  the 
powerful  colonies  of  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Syban's,  Crutnna,  Tarentum, 
Gela,  Locris,  and  Messena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Italy.  The  small  independent  states  of  Greece  needed  a  common  bond 
of  utiion.  This  bond  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphiclyonic 
conneil,  and  the  solemq  games,  among  which  tlie  Olympic  were  the  most 
distingnished,  the,  institution,  or  rather  revival  of  which,  776  a.  c.  furnishes 
the  Greeks  with  a  chronological- era.  From  this  time  Athens  and  Sparta 
begm  to  surpass  the  other  slates  of  Greece  in  power  and  importance. 

At  Ihe  lime  of  the  Persian  war,  Greece  had  already  made  important  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  Besides  the  art  of  poetry,  we  Und  that  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated  600  b,  c.,  and  even  earlier  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy 
than  in  Greece  Proper.  ,  Statuary  and  painting  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  important  co)onies  of  Massiha  (Marseilles)  in  Gaul,  arid 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  were  founded.  Athens  was  continually  extending 
her  commerce,  and  established  important  commercial  posts  in  Thrace. 
In  Asia  IMinor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lydian  Crcesus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of  Cyrus.  Greece  jtseK 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  by  the  Persian  kings,' Darius  and  Xerxes. 
Then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free  Greeks  showed  itself  in  its  greatest 
brilliancy.  Athens  and  Sparta  almost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies  of 
ihe  Persian;  and  the  bailies  of  Marathon,  Thermopyla,  and  Platiea,  as 
well  as  the  sea  fights  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Mycale,  taught  the 
Persians  that  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  them.  Athens  now 
exceeded  all  the  other  states  in  splendour  and  in  power.  The  supremacy 
wtiich  Sparta  had  hitherto  malntamed,  devolved  on  this  city,  whose  com- 
mander, Cimon,  compelled  the  Persians  to  acknowledge  Ihe  independence 
of  Asia  Minor  Athens  was  also  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  now  broke  out,  Sparta  heing  no  longer  able  to  endure 
the  overbearing  pride  of  Athens.  This  war  devastated  Greece,  and  en- 
.  slaved  Athens,  until  Thrasybulus  again  restored  its  freedom;  and,  for  a 
iiUort  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in  her  turn,  to  bend  before  the  Thebaii 
heroes,  Epaminoadas  and  Pelopidas.    In  spite  of  these  disturbances 
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poets,  philosophers,  artists,  aiiJ  statesmen,  continued  to  arise,  comnieree 
flourislied,  arid  m<iiit)ers  and  casioms  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  reliQenient..  But  that  unhappy  period  bad  now  arrived,  when  .the 
Greeks,  ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advijiice  in  civilization. 

A  kingdob,  formed  by  conquest,  had  groivn  up  on  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united  courage  with  cunning.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  jiifferent  states;  afforded  him  opponunitj  to 
execute  his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  battle  of  'Chieronea,  338  e.  o-,  gave 
Macedonia  thecommand  of  all  Greece.  In  vain^id  the  subjugated  slater 
hope  to  become  free  after  hia  death.  The'  destruction  of  Thebes  was 
sufficient  to  subject  all  Greece  to^the  young  Alexander.  This  prince,  as 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  gained  the  most  splendid  victories  over  the 
Persians.  An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece,  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of 
his  death,  Was  frustrated  by  Antipater.  The  Lamian  war,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Greece  was  now  litiie  belter 
than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury  had  enervSled  the  ancient  courage 
and  energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most  of  the  states  of  southern 
Greece,  Sparta  and  jEtolia  excepted,  concluded  the  Ach^an  league,  for 
the  maintainance  of  their  freedom  against  the  Macedonians.  A  dispute 
having  arisen  between  this  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  appilied  to  Mace- 
donia for  help,  and  was  victorious.  Qut  this  friendship  was  soon  fatal, 
for  it  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between  Philip  aiid  the  Romans, 
who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  stales,  while  they 
changed  jEtolia,  and  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  provinces ;  but 
they  afterward  began  to  excite  dissensions  in  the  Achseah  league,  inter- 
fered in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  ihejr  freedom.  So  unequal  a  contest  could  not  long 
remain  undecided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  146  b,  c.,  placed  the  Greeks  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Chieronea 
and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  ihe  arts  was  in 
the  lime  of  Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonjes  were  yet  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  the  mother  country ;  especially  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  which  became  the  seat  of  learning.  As  they,  also,  in  process  of 
time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  became  like  their 
mother  country,  the  instructors  of  iheir  conquerors.  In  Ihe  lime  of 
Augustus,  the  Greeks  lost  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and 
ceased  to  be  ui  independent  people,  although  their  language,  manners, 
customs,  learning,  arts,  and  taste  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
The  character  of  Ihe  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Romans  es- 
teemed a  Greekas  the  most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  luxury  had 
wholly  corrupted  ihem;  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  Extinguished;  and  a  mean  servihty  was  substituted  in  its  place.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  scarcely  showed  a  trace 
of  the  noble'  characteristics  of  their  fathers.  The  barbarians  soon  after 
hegan  their  ruinous  incursions  into  Greece. 

The  principal  traits  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur.  The  Greek  was  his  own  instructor,  and  if  he  learned 
anything  from  others,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  independence.  Nature 
was  his  great  model,  and  in  his  native  land  she  displayed  herself  in  all 
her  charms.  The  uneivihzed  Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
enterprising,  violent  both  in  his  hate  and  in  his  love.  He  esteemed  and 
exercised  hospitality  toward  strangers  and  countrymen.  These  features 
of  the  Grecian  character  had  an  important  influence  on  the  religion,  poli- 
tics, manners,  and  philosophy  of  the  nation.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
not,  like  those  of  Asia,  surrounded  by  a  holy  obscurity  :  they  were  human 
in  their  faults  and  virtues,  but  were  placed  far  above  mortals.    They  liepi 
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up  an  intercourse  with  men ;  good  and  evil  came  from  tlieir  hands  ;  all 
physical  and  moral  endowments  were  their  gift.  The  moral  Bysiem  of  the 
earliest  Greeks  taught  them  to  honour  the  gods  by  aa  exact  observani^e  of 
customs ;  to  bold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred,  and, even  to  spare  mur- 
derers, if  they  fled  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  for  rrfiige.  Cunning 
and  revenge  were  allowed  to  be  practiced  against  enemies.  No  law  en- 
forced coniiaence-  The  power  of  the  father,  of  the  husband,  or  ,ihe  bro- 
ther, alone  guarded  the  honour  of  the  female  aex,  who  therefore  lived  in 
continual  dependience.  The  seducer  brought  his  gifts  and  ofTeriiigs  to  the 
gfids,  as  if  his  conduct  had  been  guiltless.  The  security  of  domestic 
lite  rested  entirely  in  the  master  of  the'  family. 

From  these  characteristic  traits  of  the  earliest  Greeks  originated,  m 
the  seqnel,  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  notions,  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  action,  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  not  so  much 
mingled  with  superstition  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  thus,  for-eiiample,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  practiceof  augiify.  The  Greek  was  inclined 
to  festivity  oven  in  religion,  and  served  the  gods  less  in  spirit  than  in  out- 
ward ceremonies.  His  religion  had  little  influence  on  his  morals,  his 
belief,  and  the  government  of  his  thoughts.  All  it  required  was  a  Belief 
in'"  the  gods,  and  in  a  future  existence  ;  freedom  from  gross  crimes,  and 
an  observance  of  prescribed  rites-  The  simplicity  of  their  maTners,  and 
some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme  God,  who  hated  and  punished  evil, 
loved  and  rewarded  good,  served  at  first  to  maintain  good  morals  and 
piety  among  them.  These  notions  were  afterwards  exalted  and  systema- 
tized by  poetry  and  philosophy ;  and  the  improvenient  spread  from  the 
cultivated  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

In  the,  most  enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer  ideas  of  the  unity  of 
the  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his  omnipresence,  his  holiness,  his  good- 
ness, his  justice,  and  of  the  necessity  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  prevailed.  The  moral  system  of  some  individuals  among 
(he  Greeks  was  equally  pure.  The  precepts  of  morality  were  delivered 
at  first  in  sententious  maxims;. for  example,  tlie  sayings  of  the  seven 
wise  men.  Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and.  promulgated 
ihiiir  pure,  doctrines.  The  love  of  freedom  among  the  Greeks  sprang 
from  their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived'  so  long  without  oppression  or 
fear  of  other  nations,  and  from  their  natural  vivacity  Of  spirit.  It  was 
this  which  made  small  armies  invincible,  and  which  caused  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  and  Timoleon  to  refuse  crowns.  Their  freedom  wr.s  the  work  of 
nature,  and  the  conaeq(ie nee  of  their  original  patriarchal  \-,vj6e  of  life. 
Their  first  kings  were  considered  as  fathet-s  of  families,  to  whom  obedi- 
ence was  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protection  and  favours.  ■  Important 
affairs. were  decided  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Each  man  was 
toaster  in  his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  taxes  were  paid.  But  as 
the  kings  strove  continuallj;  to  extend  their'powers,  they  were  loltimately 
compelfed  to  resign  their  dignities ;  apd  free  states  arose,  with  forms  of 
government  inclining  more  or  less  to  aristocracy  or  democracy,  or  com- 
posed of  a  union  of  the  two ;  the  citizens  were  attached  to  a  government 
which  was  administered  under  the  direction  of  wise  laws,  and  not  of  arbi- 
trary power  It  was  this  noble  love  of  a  free  country,  which  prompted 
Leonidas  to  say  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hold  a 
despotic  sway  over  Greece.  It  was  this, which  inspired  Solon,  Themis- 
tocles,  Demosthenes,  and  Phodon,.  when,  in  spite  of  the  ingratitude  of 
their  countrymen,  they  chose  to  serve  the  state  and  the  latvs,  rather  than 
theil-  own  interests-  The  cultivation  of  their  fruitful  country,  which,  by  ' 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded  nourishment  to  several  millions, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity  of  the  Qrepks^  Com- 
merce, navigation,  and  manufactures  flourished  on  all  sides ;  knowledge 
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df  every  sort  was  accumulated;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  biisijy  av 
work;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the  pleasures  of  society,  but  ihey 
also  learned  to  love  luxury.  From  these  sources  of  activity  sprang  . 
also  a  love  of  great  actions  and  great  enterprises,  bo  many  instances  of 
which  are  furnished  by  Grecian  history.  An uther  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  character,  was  a  iove  of  the  beautiful,  both  physical  and,  intellec- 
.  tual.  This  Sense  of  the  beautiful,  awakened  and  developed  hy  nature, 
created  for  itself  an  ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and  haa  been 
transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion  for  every  work  of  art. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Wnhave  seen  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  (he  Greeks  were  reducett 
in  a  few  centuries  after  their  subjugmion  by  the  Romans.  Tljus  it  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  was  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  till  at  length,  like  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  herself,  it 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alaric  the  Goth,  a.  d.  400 ;  and  shared  in  all 
the  miseries  which  were  brought  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  succes. 
sively  overran  and  ravaged  the  south  of  Europe.  After  the  Latin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  in  IStfi,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princi- 
palities, and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish 
nobles;  btit  in  I26I,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Naupiia,  it  was 
re-united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.  But  it  not  long 
remained  unmolested ;  for  the  Turks  then  rising  into  notice,  aimed  at 
obtaining  power  in  Europe :  and  Amurath  II.  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  On  die  Euxiiie  sea,  and  along  I  he  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Thgssaly  scajrying  his  victorious  arms,  in  ^nrt,  into  the 
midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Greeian  emperors  acknowledged  him 
as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  afforded  them  protection.  This 
conquest,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  brave  resistance,  particu- 
larly from  two  heroic  Christians,  John  Hunniades,  a  celebrated  Hungarian 
general,  and  George  Castriot,  an  Albaman  prince,. better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Scanderberg. 

When  Mohammed  11.,  in  1451,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  (he  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head  of  an  army  ot 
300,000  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  be  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  encouraged  his  troops  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and 
prodigies  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Constantine,  the  las) 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
maintained  the  city  ibr  fifly-three  days,  though  the  fanaticism  and  fury  oi 
the  besiegers  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  length,  (May  29,  145?) 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  and  the  brave  Constantine  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops.  The  final  conquest  of  Greece  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  (ill  1481.  Neither  were  the  conquerors  long,  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  oflheir  newly- acquired  territory  ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Greece  was  the  scene  of  obstinate 
wars,  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  confirmed  the  Turks  in  theii 
conquest ;  and  for  a  century  from  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
groaned  under  their  despotic  sway. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt,  the  Greeks, 
strongly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  war,  which  was  thus  approaching 
them,  waited  for  them  as  liberators,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  go'ina  (o 
meet  them  and  regaining  their  liberty  ;  but  again  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed, and  the  succors  they  expected  from  France  were  removed  to  a 
distance.  Hiving  wdted  in  vain,  m  the  midst  of  the  great  events  which 
in  several  resjiects  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe  in  this  century, 
the  Greeks,  taking  counsel  only  of  their  despair,  and  indignant  at  llvini; 
always  as  helots  on  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  when  nation?  hul 
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of  yesterday  were  recovering  their  rights  and  recognizing  their  social  re- 
ilations,  rose  againal  tliHir  despotic  and  crueL  masters,  perhaps  with  greater 
boldness  than  prudence.  The  nrst  decided  movement  look  place  in  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Servians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppressors 
the  Turks,  made  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  headed  by  their  iaoious 
chief  Czerni  George,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  Austrian  service, 
aad  afterward  became  a  biindit  chief.  He  was  possessed  of  much  energy 
of  character  and  bravery ;  and  under  him  the  Servians  obtained  several 
victories.  He  blockaded  Belgrade  ;  and,  one  of  the  gates  being  surren- 
dered to  him,  he  niade  his  entry  into  the  city  and  slaughtered  all  the 
Turks  that  were  found  in  it. 

At  this  time  the  aflaira  of  the  Porte  were  in  great  disorder.  It  had  but 
just  terminated  its  warwith  France  ;  and  the  efforts  by  which  it  ha^  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Paswan  Oglou,  pacha  of  Widden,  had  failed  and 
ended  in  disgrace.  At  home  the  Janissaries  were  ever  dissatisfied,  and 
Rountelia  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  divan,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves to  quell  the  Servians,  and  they  were  aided  by  the  Bosnians,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  sanguiiiury  combats  took  place.  But  relyipg 
on  the  promises  of  Russia,  and  receiving  pecuniary  succour  from  Ypsil^ nit. 
the  insurgents  continued  the  contest,  issuing  from  iheirfastnesses  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  making  their  progress  a  terror  to  the  country 
by  spreading  devastation  in  every  direclion^  In  the  meantime  Russia 
openly  declared  war  against  the  Poriein  1607,  and  carrie.d  on  the  waf  unlii 
1812,  when  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  negocialed;  and  though  sOme 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  concession  in  favour  of  their  Servian  allies, 
yet  one  difficulty  after  another  being'  started  by  the  Porte,  a  peace  was 
at  length  concluded,  as  before,  upon  such  terms  as  left  the  insurgents  to 
their  fate.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Milosh,  brother-in-law  to  Czerni 
Geoi^e,  a  native,  should  be  their. prince  ;  that  the  sum  of  d£lOO,000  should 
he  paid  yearly  to  the  Turks,  whose  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of  ihe  Dan- 
ube were  to  ,be  limited,  and  that,  the  prince  should  maintaiu  a  few  national 
forces,  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  policy. 

The  period  that  ihterveijed  between  1815  and  1820  Was  apparently  tran 
quil :  the  Ottoman  affairs  seemed  prosperous  ;  the  Sultan  MahiDOud,  by 
his  vigorous  measures,  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours,  quelled  the 
spirit  of  the  mutiooua  Janissaries,  suppressed  several  revolts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  drove  the  Wechabites  from  Mecca,  and  gave  more 
weight  to  the  imperial  firmans  than  they  had  heretofore  possessed.  But. 
under,  this  appearance  of  tranquillity,  all  those  projects  were  forming 
which  produced  what  we  term  "the  Greek  revolution."  The  Greeks 
soon  became  more  open  in  their  plots  against  their  oppressors,  and  enter- 
tained some  considerable  hopes  from  Ihe  probable  arrangements  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna;  but  that  congress  closed  without  effecting  any  result 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This,  however,  did  not  damp  the 
ardour  of  its  friends,  nor  induce  them  to  abandon  the  plans  they  had  pro- 
jected. At  length,  in  1E20,  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  appeared :  and 
all  civilized  nations  seemed  disposed  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
But  that  generous  feeling  in  a  great  measuresubsided,  as  the  petty  dissen- 
tions  of  parly,  or  the  despotic  notions  of  arbitrary  power,  sevoj-ally  dis 
played  themselves."  The  Turlfs  and  Greeks  neve^  became  one  nation  , 
the  relation  of  coijquerors  and  conquered  never  ceased.  However  abject 
a  large  part  of  the  Greeks  became  by  their  continued  oppression,  they 
never  forgot  that  they  were  a  disiinct  nation  ;  and  their  patriarch  at  Con- 
»tantihi)ple  remained  a  visible, point  of  union  for  their  national  feehngs, 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1821,  a  proclamation  of  Ypsilanii  was  placarded 
iLi  Jassy,  under  the  eyes  of  the  hospodar,  Michael  Suzzo,  which  de'clared, 
that  all  the  Greeks  had  pn  that  day  thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke";  that  he 
would  put  liimselt  at  their  head,  with  his  countrymen  ;  that  Prince  Sunzo 
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wished  the  happiness  of  the  Oreeks ;  and  thai  nothing  was  to  he  feareil, 
as  a  great  power  was  gi>ing  tu  march  against  Turltey.  Several  officers 
and  n:iemberS'Or  the  Iietdir,eia  had  accompanied  Ypsilanti  from  BessHra- 
bia  and  Jassy-  Some  Turks  viere  murdei«d,  but  Ypsilanti  dill  all  iii  his 
power  to  prevent  excess,  and  vVas  generally  successful.  He  wrote  to  the 
empet^or  of  Russia,  Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Laybach,  asking  his  pro- 
te'etioii  for  the  Greek  cause,  and  the  two  principalities,  Wall^chia,  and 
Moldavia  ;  bnt  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Piedniunt  had  just  then  broke  ' 
out,  and  that  monarch  considered  the  Greek  .insurrection  to  be  nothing 
but  a  political  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  could  not  be 
checked  ton  soon;  besides,  Ypsilanti  was  acIuaUyln  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  against  the  rules  of  military 
'  disc  pline.  Alexander  pubhcly  disavowed  the  measure;  Ypsilanti's name 
was  struck  from  the  army  rolls,  and  he  was  declared  io  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  Russia.  The. Russian  minister,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio 
Bt  Constantinople,  also  declared  that  their  cabinets  would. not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  troubles  of  Turkey,  iii  any  shape  whatever,  but  would 
remain  strictly  neutral.  Yet  the-Porte  continued  suspicious,  particularly 
after  the  inforrnation  of  an  Englisbmaahad  led  to  the  detection  of  some 
supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy  at  Constantinople.  It,  therefore, 
ordered  fite  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched,  contrary  to  treaty.  The  com- 
merce of  Odessa  suffered  from  this  measure,  which  occasioned  a  serious 
correspondence  between  Baron  Siroganoff,  the  Russian  ailibassadOr,  and 
the  reis  effendi.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  all 
Greeks ;  Iheir  schools  were  suppressed  ;  their  arms  seized ;  suspicion 
was  a  sentence  of  death ;  the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  guilty,  and  it  was 
prohibited  under  perfally  of  death  :  in  the  divan,  the  total  extinctinn  of  the 
Greek  name  was  proposed  ;  Turkish  troops  iharched  into  the  principali- 
ties ;  the  hospodar  Suzzo  w,as  outlawed  ;  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem  excommunicaied  all  insurgents  (March  21);"  and  a  hatti- 
sheriffof  March  31,  called  upon  the  Mussulmans  to  ami  against  the  rebels 
for  the  protection  of  the  Islanis.  No  Greek  was,  for  some  lime,  safe  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople;  women  and  children  were  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  the  noblest  families  openly  violated,  and  murdered  or  sold ;  the  pop- 
ulace broke  into  the  house  of  Fonton,  the  Russian  counsellor  oflestaiion; 
and  Prince  Murnsi  was  belieaded  in  the  seraglio.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
new  grand-vizier,  Benderli  Ali  Pacha,  who  conducted  a  disorderly  array 
from  Asia  to  the-  Bosphorus,  the  wildes  fanaticism  raged  In  Consiantino 
pie.  In  WallachiaandMoldavia  the  bloody  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
close  through  the  treachery,  discord,  and  cowardice  of  the'pandoora  and 
Arnaouts,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  vaJianl  "  sacred  band"  of  the  ife(i>- 
ireia,  in  the  battle  of  Dragashan  (June  19,1823),  and  with  Jordaki's  heroic 
death  in. ihe  monastery  of  Seek:  ,  .     , 

In  Greece  Proper,  no  cruelly  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty ;  the  beys 
of  the  Morea  invited  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeks  to  Tripolizza,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  with  tneirt  on  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
their  cruel  oppression..  Several  fell  into  the  snare  :  when  they  arrived, 
they  were  thrown  into  ■prison.  Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  alone 
penetrated  the  iniended  treachery,  and  toolt  measure  s  with  the  others  for 
frustrating  the  deaigns  Of  their  oppressors.  The  beys  of  the  Morea  then 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  separate  tribes;  but  it  was  too  late;  the  Mai- 
notes,  always  free,  descended  from  Mount  Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Ypsi- 
lanti's proclamation ;  and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat  for  liberty.  The 
revolution  in  the  Mprea  began,  March  23,  1821,  at  Calavrila  a  small  place 
in  Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  sa(ne  day 
llie  Turkish  garrison  of  Patras  fell  upon  the  Greek  inhabitants ;  but  thev 
were  soon  relieved.  In  (he  ancient  Laconia,  Colocotroni  and  Peter  Mav- 
roniichalis  roused  thd  people  to  arms.    The  archbishop  Germanos  coL- 
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lectetl  the  peasants  of  Acliaia.  In  Patras  and  the  other  places,  the  Turks 
retreated  into  the  forlresbes.  As  early  as  April  6,  a  Messenlan  senate 
assembled  in  Calamata,  and  the  bey  of  Maina,  Peter  MaTromichalis,  as 
liommander-iLi-chief,  proclaimed  that  the  Morea  had  shaken  of  the  yoke 
of  Turkey  to  save  the  Christian  taith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
of  their  country.  "  From  Europe,  nothiiig  is  wanted  but  money,  arras. 
And  counsels."  Prom  that  tiiiie  the  suffering  Greeks  found  friends  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Britain,  and  the  United  Slates,  who  sym- 
pathized with  them,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  theii 
struggle.  The  cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  threw«very  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  Hellenists,  until  they  were  Anally  obliged,  against . 
their  inclination,  to  interfere  in  their  favour. 

Jussuf  Selim,  pacha  of  Lepanto,  having  received  information  of  these 
events  from  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  re- 
lieve the  citadel  of  Patras,  and  the  town  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  April  15,  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death.  Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforvrard  a  succes-" 
sion  of  atrocities.  It  was  not  a  war  prosecuted  on  any  fixed  plan,  but 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  murders.  The  law  of  aations  could 
,iot  exist  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they  were  then  situated. 
The  monk  Gregoras,  soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Greeks.  The  revolution  spread  over  Attica,  Bieolia,  Phocis,  jBtolia, 
and  Acarnania.  The  ancient  names  were  revived.  At  the  same  time, 
the  islanders  declared  themselves  free,  la  -some  islands  the  Turks  were 
massacred,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  tho'Greeks  at  Patras ;  and,  in 
retaliation,  tlie  Greeks  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  those  islands  which  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoite.  The 
exasperation  Was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cruelties  committed 
against  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  after  the  end  of  March.  On  mere 
suspicion,  and  often  merely  to  get  possession  of  their  properly,  the  divan 
caused  ihe  richest  Greek  inerchants  and  bankers  lo  be  put  to  death.  The 
rage  of  the  MQssulmans  was  particularly  directed  against  the  Greek  clergy. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  murdered,  with  his  bishops,  in  the 
metropolis.  In  Adrianople,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cyrillus,  who  had 
retired  to  solitude,  and  Phesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople,  and  others,  mel 
the  same  fate.  Several  hundred  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  without 
the  divan  paying  any  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  am- 
bassadors. The  savage'  grand-vizier,  indeed,  lost  his  place,  and  soon  after 
his  life  ;  but  Mahmoud  and  his' favourite,  Halet  effendi,  persisted  in  (he 
plan  of  extermination. 

The  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the  ambassador  was  not 
answered.  Baron  Stroganoff,  therefore,  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  reis  effendi,  July  IS,  and  on  Ihe  3l8t,  ,embarked  for  Odessa.  He 
had  declared  to  the  divan  that,  if  the  Porte  did  not  change  its  system, 
Russia  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "  the  Greeks  refuge,  protection, 
and  assistance."  The  answer  of  the  reis  effendi  to  this  declaration,  given 
loo  late,  was  sent  to  Petersburg ;  but  It  was  after  the  most  atrocious  ex- 
cesses, committed  by  the  janissaries,  and  the  troops  from  Asia,  that  the 
foreign  ministers,  particularly  the  British  minister.  Lord  Strangibrd,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  grand- seignior  to  recall  the  command  for  the  arm- 
ing of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AU.  eyes  were  fixed  on  Tripolizza,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  cioni; 
blockade,  and  its  fall  daily  expected.  The  usual  population  was  about 
fifteen  thousand  souls  ■  it  is  also  computed,  that  the  garrison,  with  all  thf 
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Albanians  ot  the  Kiayah,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men ;  there  could 
nott  therefore,  have  beeii  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  persons  within  the 
walls;  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  blockaded  by  five  thousand  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed  Greeks,  without  artillery  or  cavalry.  While  tlie 
Turkish  horse  were  in  a  stale  for  service,  the  Greeks  did  not  aliemptany 
thing  in  the  plain ;  but  their  forage  soon  failed,  and  the  only  fooa  they 
could  get  was  vine  leaves.  Provision  was  very  si;arce,  and  the  Greeks 
liad  cut  the  pipes,  and  thus  intercepted  the  supply  of  water.  Ypsilanti, 
however,  was  impatient,  and  felt  anxious  to  begin  a  regular  siege  ;  blithe 
had  neither  pr»per  ordnance  nor  engineers.  Some  cannon  and  ff.ortars 
had  indeed  been  brought  from  Mai vasia  and  Navarin,  and  were  ent.nisted 
to  the  care  of  an  Italian  adventurer ;  but  in  the  first  essay  he  burst  a  mor- 
tar, and  was  dismissed,  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Prince  Mavra- 
cordato  arrived,  bringing  with  him  some  French  and  Italian  officers. . 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  Turks  began  to  make  propositions  foi 
a  capitulation,  and  the  treaty  was  proceeding,  on  the  5th,  when  an  acci- 
dentar  circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  and  hastened  the  catastrophe 
Some  Greek  soidiprs,  having  approached  one  of  the  gates,  began  to  con- 
verse and,  as  usual,  to  barter  fruit  with  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  impru- 
dently assisted  them  in  ihounting  (he  wall,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gained 
the  tOp  than  they  threw  down  the  infidels,  opened  the  gale,  and  displayed 
the  standard  of  the  cross  above  it ;  the  Christians  instantly  rushed  from 
all  quarters  to  the  assault,  and  the  disorder  became  general.  The  Turks 
immediately  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  and  small  shot  i  but  the  gates 
were  carried;  the  walls  scaled,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  kepi  up  in 
the  streets  and  houses.  Before  the  end  of  the  day  the  contest  was  over, 
and  thecilad^,  which  held  out  till  the  next  evening,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. About  six  thousand  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished,  some  thousands 
were  made  prisoners,  and  numbers  fled  to  the  momiiama. 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  at  Tripolizza,  four  pachas  pro- 
ceeded, in, the  month  of  August,  from  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  to  Zeitouni,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylse,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  troops  at  Thebes  and 
Athens,  relieving  the  besiege'd  fortresses  in  the  Morea.  Odysseus  was 
stationed  on  a  height  above  the  defiles  at  a  place  called  Fontana.  They 
sent  a  body  o'f  three  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  his  position,  but  this 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  ne^t  day  they  attacked  him  ,with 
their  whole  force ;  at  first  the  Greeks  gave  way,  but  a  brave  chief,  named 
Gonraz,  made  a  stand,  and  rallied  the  fugitives.  They  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  the  infidels  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
One  of  the  pachas  was  slain,  and  vast  quaQiities  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion taken.  This  Was  on  the  31st  of  Aug.,  and  was  a  victory  of  immense 
importance  to  the  cause.  '  About  the  "same  time  the  bishop  of  Carystus 
raised  ah  insurrection  in  Eubosa,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  commu- 
nication between  Athens  and  that  island.  An  assembly  was  now  called, 
to  meet  at  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  government,  and  the 

firince  repaired  thither  to  attend  it ;  while  deputies  in  the  meantime  arrived 
rom  diflferent  parts  to  demand  succours  from  the  administration  of  the 
peninsula,  and  to  report  what'was  doing  in  their  districts.  In  Macedonia 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  provoked  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Turks,  were  driven  into  revolt. 

The  assemblage  of  congress  had  been  regarded  as  a  new  and  important 
era  in  the  G re elc  revolution ;  the  ansiety  of  the  nation  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  government  was  evident  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  elected  the  deputies.  By  the  middle  of  December  not  less  than 
sixty  had  arrived,  including  ecclesiastics,  landowners,  merchants,  and 
civilians,  most  of  whom  had  been  liberally  educated.  They  first  named 
1  commission  to  draw  up  a  political  code ;  (he  rest  were  occupied  in  ex 
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k.ni.iiiig  ihc  general  state  of  the  nation,  and  laying  plans  for  the  next  cam 
paign.  On  the  27ili  of  January^  1839,  the  irdendence  of  the  country  was 
proclaimed,  and  its  code  published  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  Che 
deputies,  tiie  army,  and  the  people..  The  government  was  for  the  present 
■tyled  "  provincial,"  while  the  promulgation  of  the  conslitutior  was  ac- 
companied with  an  address,  exhibiting  the  reasons: for  shaking  off  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Five  members  of  the  congress  were  nominated  as  an  ex- 
DCUtive,!  and  Prince  Mavrocordato  was  appointed  president.  Ministers 
were  appointed  for  thedifferent  departments  of  war,  finance,  public  instruc- 
tion, the  interior,  and  police  ;  and  a  commission  named  ol  three  individn-'. 
als  to  superintend  the  naval  affairs.    . 

'Jfbe  new  I  government  signalized  their  liberty  by  a  decree  for  (he  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  any  Turkish  prisoners  who  might 
fall  into  their  hands,  prohibiting  it  under  the  severest  penalties;  they  also 
passed  another  edict  for  a  compensation  for  military  services,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  should  fall  in  battle ;  and 
a  third  regulating  the  internal  administration  of  the  provinces.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  army  was  also  commenced;  a  corps,  called  the  lirst  iregi- 
ment  of  theline  was  formed  and  flflicered  from  the  volunteers  of  different 
nations,  and  as  there  w"o  mn™  r.r  thom  than  were  requisite  fbr  thi» ser- 
vice, a  second  was  fori  ler,  which  took  the  name  of  Phil- 
hellenes.  Patras  was  by  three  thousand  men^  and  a 
smaller  body  under  iht  Voutier  wza  sent  to  Athens,  to 
reduce  the  Acropolis ;  e  Napoli  were  augmented,  and 
Modon  end  Coron  ciosi  e  ^nied  peasantry  around.  An 
ovent,  the  most  terrifi  ,hat  history  has  ever  recorded, 
marked  the  commence  id  campaign :  the  destruction  of 
Scio,  and  its  miserable  ..  Sciots  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
movement  of  1821.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  in  that  year,  a  small  squad- 
ron of  Ipsariots  appearing  off  the  coast,  furnished  the  aga  with  a  pretext 
for  his  oppressions,  and  he  began  by  seizing  forty  of  the  elders  and  bishr 
ops,  who  were  immured  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  people. 

"On  the  eSrd  of  ApriV  says  Mr.  Blaquiere,  "a  fleet  of  fifty  saji,  in-- 
cluding  five  of  the  line,  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  iiiimediately  began  to 
bombard  the  town,  while  several  thousand  trpops  were  landed  under  the 
guns  0/  the  citadel,  which  also  operied  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Greeks.  It  was 
tn  vain  tor  the  islanders  lo  make  any  resistance  :  deserted  by  the  Samialia, 
most  of  whom  embarked  and  sailed  away  when  the  Turkish  fleeE  hove  in 
sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered  and  obliged  to  fly.  From  this  mo- 
moment,  until  the  last  direful  act,  Scio,  lately  so  great  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  strangers,  presented  one  continued  scene  of  horror  and  dismay. 
Having  massacred  every  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whom 
they  found  in  the  town,  the  Turks  plundered  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and 
watched  the  flames  .until  not  a  house  was  left,  except  those  of  the  foreign 
consuls.  Three  days  had,  however,  been  suffered  to  pass,  before  the  infi- 
dels ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  even  then 
their  excesses  were  confined  to  the  low  grounds.  While  some  were 
occupied  in  plundering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants,  and  others  setting  fire- 
to  the  villages,  tke  air  was  rent  with  the  mingled  groans  of  men,  womeni 
and  children,  who  were  falling  Under  the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  only  exception  made  during  the  massacre  was  in  favour  oi 
young  women  and  boys,  who  were  preserved  to  be  afterward  sold  as 
slaves.  Many  of  the  former,  whose  husbands  had  been  butchered,  were 
running  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  prev 
sing  their  trembling  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  seeknig  death  as  a  relief 
from  the  still  greater  calamities  that  awaited  them.  About  forty  thou- 
sand of  both  sexes  had  already  either  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  or  been 
•elected  for  sale  in  the  bazaars,  when  it  occurred  lo  the  pacha,  that  no 
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time  should  be  lost  in  persuading' those  who  had  fied  to  the  more inacceS' 
sible  parls  of  the  island,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  It  being 
impoasible  to  effect  this  by  force,  they  bad  recourae  to  a  favourite  expe- 
dient with  Mussulmans — that  6f  proclaiming  an  atnneGty.  In  order  that 
na^doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls, 
more  particularly  those  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  were  called  upon 
to  guarantee  the  promises  of  the  Turks ;  they  accordingly  went  forth  and 
invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  Iherrarms  and  reluni.  Not- 
withgtandiDg  their  long  experience,  of  Turkish  periidy,  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  consuls  at  length  prevailed,  arid  many  thousands  who  might 
have  eucceasfully  resisted  until  succours  Jiad  arrived,  were  sai'rificed; 
for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  the  heights,  arid  give  up  their  arms, 
than  the  inHdels,  totally  unmindful  of  the  prolfered  pardon,  put  them  ta 
Jeath  without  mercy.  The  number  of  persons,  of  every  age  siid  shx,  who 
becartie  th*  victims  of  tfiis  perfidious  act  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand. 
After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  skughter,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  monsters  who  directed  this  frightful  trag,edy  would  have 
been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  blond  of  so  many  Innocent  victims; 
but  it  was  when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  pnrt  Of  the 
soldiery,  that  fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  board  the  fleet  and 
in  the  citadel.  In  addition  to  the  women  and  children  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
severaLhundrecfe  of  the  natives  were  also  seized,  and  among  these,  alLthe 
gardeners  of  the  island,  who  were  supposed  to  know  where  the  treasures 
of -their  employers, had  been  concealed.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  persons  t)ius  collected  ,bung  on  board  the  different  ships 
when  these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
mandant of  tlie  citadel,  who  immediately  followed  the  example,  by  sus- 
pending the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  sevenly-six,  on  gib- 
bets erected  for  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  who  were 
either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  weeks  thai  followed 
the  arrival  of  the.  capitan-pacha,  there  is^no  exaggeration  in  pkcing  the 
former  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  above 
thirty  thousand  women  and  children  were  condemned  toskvery,  while 
the  fate  of  those  who  escaped  was  scarcely  luss  calamitous.  Though 
many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open,  boats,  or  such  other  vessels  as  they 
could  procure,  thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so, -wandered  about  the 
mountains,  or  cdnceailed  themselves  in  caves,  without  food  or  clothing, 
for  many  days  after  the  massacre  had  begun  to  sul>side  on  the  plains. 
Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  pretended  amnesty,  many 
families  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  bound 
,by  every  tie  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  afford  them  protection.  It  has 
however  been  asserted,  upon  authority,  that  the  wretched  beings  thus 
saved  from  Mussuln^an  vengeance  were  obliged  to  pay  large  ransoms  be- 
fore they  could  leave  the  island;  nay,  that  it  was  extremely  dilticult  to, ob- 
tain even  temporary  protection  under  the  Christian  Hags,  wiiiiout  firsi 
gratifying  avaricious  demands." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Colocotroni,  with  three  hundred 
men,  was  dispatched  lo  Patras,  where  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
landed  a  great  body  of  men  in  the'  latter  end  of  February.  On  his  wppoach 
the  Turks  went  to  meet  him  with  almost  all  their  force.  Colocuir6ni,nol 
considering  himself  strong  enongh  to  meet  them,  retreated  lo  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  suddenly  stopped,  addressed  his  men,  and  wheeling  abuut,'ad 
vanced  toward  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Turks,  struck  with  a  panic 
thinking  he  had  received  notice  of  a  reinforcement,  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  Colocoironi  block- 
aded the  place.    The  Ottoman  fleet  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks  undei 
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Hiauli  and  Tombasi,  and  the  admiral's  frigate  nearly  fell  into  the  handa 
of  the  Greeks-  Marco  Bozzario  and  Bangi)  gained  many  advantages  in 
Epirus,  and  took  Arta,,,ihe  key  of  Albania;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery 
iif  TairabOs,  it  jvas  abandoned.  Odysseus  and  his  companions  endeavour- 
ed to  check  the  enemy  in.  Livadia  and  Negropont ;  but  the  disaster  of  the 
Greeks  al  Cassandra  so'much  strengchened  them,  that  they  advanced 
again,  and  thretv  some  reinforcements  into  Athens;  . 

The  fall  of  Aji  Pacha  had  now, so  much  increased  the  resources  of 
Choursid,  that  ho  concerted  measures  which  would  have  been  the  destrur 

■  lion  of  the  Greek  cause,  had  tney  been  skillfully  executed.  Mawrocordato, 
in  order  to  frustrate  them,  laid  apian  to  undertake  an  expedition  inioKpi. 
rus,  draw  off  the  Turks  from  the  Morea,  relieve  the  Suliotes,  and  carry 
|he  war  into  the  heart  of  Albania;  He  communicated  his  plan  to^the  ex- 
ecutive, and  it  was  determined  to  place  S^e  thousand  men  at  the  disposal 
of  the  president,  who  was  to  lead  Ihe  enpedition  in  person.  The  only 
forces,  however,  which  coidd  be  miislered,  were  the  corps  of  the  Philhel- 
lenes,  and  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  neither  of  them  complete,  with 
seven  hundred  men;  commanded  by  General  Norman  and  Kinakonli,  lo 
relieve  the  .Suliotes.  He  arrived  at  Patras  on  the  12th  of  June ;  but  Col- 
ocolroni  here  opposed  many  diflicuhies  lo  any  of  his  troops  being  detach- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Without  the  expected  assistance.    ,Aceord- 

-ingly,  he  Sailed  lo  Misa^longhi  with  only  a  few  hundred  men.  A  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  meantime  collected  at  Larissa  and  Zetouni ; 
Colocotroni  suddenly  left  (he  blockade  of  Patras,  and  proceeded,' with 
aR  his  army,  to'  Tripolizza,  leaving  ah  opportunity  for,  the  Turkish  garrison 
either  to  enter  the  Morea,  or  cross  the  Lepanio.  Consternation  prevailed 
in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  Corinth  was  abandoned  and  reoccupied  by'  the 
enemy,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

The  .situation  of  Ypsilanii, was  at  this  time  very  critical:, he  had  no 
money  or  provisions,  and  hardly  thirteen  hundred  mentoeppose  thirty 
tbouaand ;  he,  therefore,  in  order  Lo  slop  tlie  enemy's  progress,  threw  him- 
self into  the  citadel  of  Argos,  while  Colocotroni  took  up  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Lerno  on  the  west  of  the  gulf.  The  tirst  body  of  the  Tiirks,  con- 
sisting of  seven  thousand  cavalry  and.  four  thousand  foot,  halted  near 
Argos,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to  Napoli ;  soon  afler  Marchmont  Pacha 
arrived  with  ten  thousand  more.  The  pacha,  hfewevej-,  entered  Napoli, 
and  continued  several  days  inaqiive  j  when,  threatened, with  the  extremi- 
ties of'  faniineand  drought,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  to  Corinth,  and 
hlq  araiy  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Colocotroni  attacked  and  de 
strOyed  five  thousand  of  them  iri  a  few  hours;  the  advanced  guard  was 
attacked  in  the  defiles  by  the  Mainiotes  under  Nikitas,  and  twelve  hundred 
perished  in  the  first  onset.  These  successes  happened  between  the  4th 
and  7th  of  August.  On  the  idth  the  pacha  attempted  to  draw  the  Greeks 
into  an  ambuscade,  but  they  got  into  his  rear,  and  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss ;  the  next  day,  determining  to  regam  the  position  they  had  lost, 
the  Turks  again  attacked  under  Hadji  All,  who  was  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  nearly' two  thousand  of  his  men  were  lost,  as  well  as  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage  and  several  hundred  horses.  The  Greeks, however, 
'had  lio  means  of  following  up  their  suc<«sses. 

Ypsilanti  advanced  to. Napoli  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  while  (ho  troops 
Vft  under  the  command  of  Coliopulo,  not  being  supphed  with  rations  or 
pay,  became  so  weary  of  the  service  that  the  greater  part  withdrew, 
leaving  Colocotrdni'a  eldest  son  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Corinth.  Soon  after  this,  Colocotroni,  al  the  passes 
hear  the  isthmus,  stopped  the  Turks  who  wished  to  bring  succours  to  Na- 
poli:  and  they  being  driven  to  the' greatest  extremity  of  famine,  and  the 
Palamida  orcitadel  having  been  surprised,  the  garrison  had  no  alternative 
left  them  but  to  surrender.'  The  Greeks  took  possession  of  this  important 
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§lace  on  ilie  llth  of  January.  The  Turkish  commanders,  on  the  surrea- 
er  of  Napoli,  determined  to  proceed  to  Patras,  whir-h  the  Greeks  haj 
lately  neglected  blockading'.  Setting  out  in  the  middle  of  January,  they 
had  reached  Akraia  near  Voatitza,  when  a  detachment  from  MisaolonRhi 
stopped  one  of  the  passes,  and  shortly  after  another  body  blocked  up  the 
.other:  so  that' the  Turks  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  sirails,  feedini? 
upon  horses,  the  herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  saddles,  and  at  last  one  another. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odysseus  arri?- 
ing,  andi  one  of  the  beys  being  acquainred  with  him,  a.  negociation 
■  was  commence^d,  by  which  the  garrison  obtained  permission  to  embark, 
and  the  beys  were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
that  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  firing  a  shot,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to 
two  thousand.  Thus  ended  the  second  campaign  in  the  Morea,  costing 
the  Turks  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  Peloponnesus 

The  operations  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  little  less 
interesting.  Mavrocordato  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  first. making  a 
feint  as  if  he  wished  to  .reach  Salona,  returned  on  the  Tillage  of  Thera- 
sova,  and  entered  Missolonghi  on  the  irih  of  October,  where  greater  dif- 
ficulties.than  ever  awaited  him.  Here  he  was  besieg-ed  by  the  Turks 
until  the9thofNovemberj  when,  the  blockading  squadron  was  chased  away 
by  six-  vessels  bearing  tl^e  Greek  flag;  ana  on  the  14th  Mavromichalia 
arrived  with  the  long  expected  succours.  A  sortie  was  then  made  ;  but 
it  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  garrison  so  much  weakened,  that  Omar 
Vrioni  determined  to  attack  the  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  moming'of 
Christ ra'as-d ay,  at  five  o'clock,  eight  hundred  men  approached  the  walls 
with  scaling  ladders  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  some,  but  they  were 
instantly  cut  down;  the  conflict  that  followed  was  desperate  and  sangui- 
nary, and  theTurka  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.-  The  rising  now  became  general 
through  the  country,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  in  al! 
quarters;  so  that  of  the  whole  force  brought  into  the  country,  only 
three  months  before,  not  half  escaped.  Mavrocordato  arrived  in  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1823,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months.  ■  . 

The  national  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  small  tcA'n  in  Argos,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  18S3,  in  a  garden  under  the  ffhSde  of  orange  trees;  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies  were  occupied  in  the  debates,  which  began  at  sun- 
rise. The  following  oath  was  taken  at  the  first  meeting  by  each  mem- 
ber :— "  1  swear,  in  the  pame"  of  Gdd  and  my  country,  to  ac,t  with  a  pure 
and  unshaken  patriotism,  to  promote  a  sincere  unjon,  and  abjure  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discussions  which  shall  take  place 
in  this  second  nalionel  congress."  Having  settled  a  number  of  important 
points,  its  labours  ended  on  the  30th.  Tl^e  third  meeting  of  the  congress 
was  deferred  for  two  years;  and  theexeciftiveand  legislative  body  was 
transferred  lo  Tripolizza,  where  measures  were  immediately  taken  foi 
opening  the  third  campaign.  The  enemy  was  not  idle  as  the  summer 
advanced ;  a  fleet  of  seventeen  frigates,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels,  was 
sent  with  stores  to  supply  the  remaining  fortresses  in  Negropont,  Candia 
and  the  Morea ;  and.  after  accomplishing  this  object,  ihe  capitan  pachs 
arrived  at  Patras  about  the  middle  of  June.  Yusuff  Pacha  led  on  a  large 
body  to  Thermmylse,  and  Muslapha  conducted  another  to  the  pass  of 
Neopatra,  near  Zeitouni,  the  former,  especially,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country,  and  committing  all  manner  of  excesses-  Odysseus  in  the  mean- 
time arrived  from  Athens,  and  Nikilas  from  Tripolizza,  and  a.  sort  of 
ffuerilla  warfare  was  commenced,  which  so  harraased  the  Turks  under 
Yusuff  that  they  retreated  is  Ihe  greatest  disorder.    Mustapha  was  at . 
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lacked,  an<1  forced  to  talce  refuge  at  Carystos,  where  he  was  closdy 
blockaded. 

Marco  Boizaris.  who  commanded  the  Greeks  at  Crionero,  fell  on  the 
Turks,  and  either  killed  or  captured-  two-thirds  of  their  number.  The 
same  brave  leader  undertook  a  forced  march  against  Mustapha,  who'  had 
1*,0 00  men,  while  he  had  only  300 0,  On  assigning  each  man's  part  at 
midriight  on  the  19th,  his  last  words  were,  "If  you  lose  sight  of  me 
during  the  combat,  seek  me  iii  the  pacha's  tent."  On  his  arrival  at  the 
centre,  he  sounded  his  bugle,  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  fled  in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  of  the  attack,  which  was  now 
general,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  carried  off  from  the  field  ex- 
piring; the  struggle, however,  was  maintained  till  day-light;  when  the 
Greeks  were  victorious  on  all  points,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not 
less  than  three  thousand.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  capitan  pacha,  pn  his 
arrival  with  his  fleet,  had  been  to  declare  Missolonghi,  and  every  other 
■  Greek  port,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  entrance  of  a  few  Greek  gun- 
boats, however,  was  suSicient  to  set  the  capitan  pacha  at  defiance  ;  having 
remained  inactive  for  above  three  months,  and  lost  nearly  a  third  of  his 
crews  by  epidemics,  he  at  length  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S34,  proclamation  was  issued  by 
tlie  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  islands,  de- 
clanng  their  neutrality,  and  their  firm  resolution  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  contest ;  also  prohibiting  any  foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  from  re- 
siding in  the  islands.  Among  the  Greeks,  dissensions  still  prevailed,  every, 
faction  following  its  own  plans,  and  seeking  to  advance  its  owti  influence. 
Mavrocordato,  Ooloeotroni,  and  Ypsilanti,,  headed  different  factions, 
among  the  members  of  which  there  was  neither  unanimity  of  counsel, 
nor  uniformity  of  action.  The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
The  Greek  senate  summoned  Colocotroni  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  de- 
liver up  NapoH  and  Tripolizza,  but  he  refused;  the  troops  that  were  in- 
vestipg  Patras  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  some  of  their  booty,  and 
were  withdrawn ;  in  the  meantime  the  Turks  sailed  from  Lepanto  with 
fourteen  ships,  and  blockaded  Missolonghi.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
Greeks,  a  loan,  of  about  £800,000  was  contracted  for  in  London.  About 
this  period  Ipsara  was  threatened  fey  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  now  at 
Mitylene.  The  island  of  Case  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  June  by  an 
Egyptian  squadron,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  was  taken  on' the 
9th.  Several  naval  actions  occurred  about  this  time,  in  which  the  Greeks 
generally  had  the  advantage ;  and  had  not  the  long  delay  in  paying  the 
loan  in  London  threatened  ruin  to  the  cause,  the  success  of  their  arms' 
was  such  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance  fr^m  the  Otto- 
man power.  On  the  18th  of  April,  this  year,  Lord  Byron  died  at  Misaa- 
longhi,  of  an.  inflammatory  fever,  after  having  zealously  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  from  the  time  he  first  landed,  in  August,  1823, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  exertions  had  been  great  and  unremit- 
ting, but  he  never  seems  to  have  been  free  from  apprehension  lest  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  Greek  leaders  should  ultimately 
prove  destructive  to  all  their  patriotic  efforts. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  that  broke  oyt  on  the  Morea,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Colocotroni  and  his  sons,  the  troops  of  Mahomet 
Ah,  pacha  of  Egypt,  were  directed  to  land  in  great  force  there;  and  it- 
now  became  evident  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Navarino  was  destined  to 
he  the  seat  of  war.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Egyptian  fleet,  from  sixty-five- 
to  seventy  sail,  left  the  port  of  Suda,  where  it  had  been  watched  by  a 
Greek  squadron  under  Miaoulis,  who  now  sailed  to  .Navarino.  On  the 
Bth,  Miaoulis'  squadron,  amounting  to  twenty-two  vessels,  was  near 
Zante;  the  Egyptian  fleet,  forty-six  in  number,  being  off  Sphacleria.    In 
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about  an  nour  frcifi  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  troops  elTeited  a  de 
<>arkatlon  from  the  Egyptian  fleet,  on  the  island.  The  garrison  of  oli 
Navarino  capitulated  on  the  tenth,  and  the  garrison  of  Navarino  on  the 
twenty- third.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphacteriai  a  great  part  of  the 
Bgyptiaa  fleet  was  followed  by  Miaoulia  into  the  harbour  of  Modon,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  destroyed  by'  fire-ships.  In. the  end  of  May  the 
Turkish  admiral  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  first  of  June  was  en- 
countered by  the  Hydriote  Sakhturi,  who,  by  means  of  his  fire-ships,  de- 
stroyed, three  men  of  war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  e  a  pi  tan 
pacfia  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  Navarino.  The 
Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  having  no  fire-ships,  they  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men  at  Nayarino,  and  weni  to  Missolon^hi  with  seven  frigates 
and  niany  smaller,  vessels.  The  siege  was  now. vigorously  pressed  ;  the 
lagune  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  Ariatolica,  an  island  on 
the  north,  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  .  The  supply  of  water  was  now  cut 
off,  batteries  had  been  erected  near  the  main  works  of  the  place,  the  ram- 
parts had  been  injured,  and  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up ;  at  length  a  gen- 
eral attack  was  ordered  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  town  assailed  in 
four  places  at  once.  On  the  3rd  the  Grgek  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
brigs,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  small  ships  o{  war  and  all  the  boats  in 
the  lagune,  relieved  Misaolonghi,  and  obliged  the  enemy's  fleet  to  retire. 
On  the  lOth  the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  burn  the  Turk- 
ish fleetin  theharbourof  Alexandria.  On  the  20th  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks, 
about  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  between 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and.  Chiarenza,  and  an  action  ensued,  which,  lasted 
with  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights,  till  at  letigih  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  a9ih  another  naval  action  look  place,  and 
Bkirmishes  on  the  (wo  next  days,  when  the  Greeks  forced  the  enemy  to 
take  shelter  in  the  gulf. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  during  the  year  1836  to  give  the  Greeks 
encouragemefit.  After  a  lengthened  blockade  of  Missolonghi,  in  which 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to  defend  it,  that  important  fortress 
was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  Nor  were  the  events  of  the  early  par; 
of  "1827  such  as  to  hold  out, hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  this  prolonged 
and  barbarous  contest.  Athens  was  taken  in  May  by  the  Turks  under 
Kiutaki,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  considerablenaval  force.  The  loss  of  the, Greeks  on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men  killed,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  taken  prisoners,  including  eighteen  Philhellenian's  of  diflerent 
countries.  Kiutaki,  supposing  that  Lord  Cochriiuc  and  General  Church 
were  among  the  Europeans,  h^d  the  prisonera  brought  before  hirri,  and, 
after  esaming  them  carefully,  caused  the  eighteen  Europeans  to  be  po- 
niarded before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Greeks  to  be  massacred.  The  interference  of  the  gieat  European  powers 
could  no  longer  well  be  deferred ;  and  an  important  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  Franee,  and  Russia  was  concluded,  expressly  wjlh  a  view  lo  put 
an  end  to  this  horrid  warfare,  and,  under  certain  tributary  stipulations,  lo 
establish  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  ambassadors  of  the  three 
powers,  on  the  16th  of  August,  presented  the  said  treaty  to  the  Porle,  and 
waited  for  an  answer  till  the  3lst.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  government 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London;  but 
the  reis.effendi  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  threepowers.  The  Greeks 
then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  on  the  9lh  of  September  the  Tur- 
kish-Egyptian fleet  entered  the  bay  pf  Navarino-  A  British  squadron  ap- 
peared in  the  bay  on  the  13th,  under  Admiral  Codrington.  To  this  a 
.  French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Rigny,  and  a  Russian;  under  Count  Hey- 
den.  united  themselves  on  the  aand.    They  demanded  from  Ibrahim  Pa- 
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zhi  a  cesaalion  of  hostilities ;  ihis  lie  promised,  aad  went  out  with  a  part 
of  bie  fleet,  but  was  forced  to  return  into  the  bay.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued the  devastations  in  the  Morea,  and  gave  no  answer  to  (be  com- 
plaints of  the  admirals- 

The  combined  squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  nOw  entered 
the  bay,  where  the  Turkish- Egyptian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  baitle. 
The  first  shots  were  fired  from  the  Turkish  side,  and  killed  two  English- 
men. This  was  the  signal  for  a  deadly  contest,  in  which  Codriiii'ion 
nearly  destroyed  the  Turkish- Egyptian  armada  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
ships.  Some  were  burned,  o^ers  driven  on  shore,  andlbe  rest  disabled. 
Enraged  at- the  battle  of  Navarino',  the  Porte  seized  all  the  ships  of  the 
Franks  in  Constantinople,  detained  them  for  some  time,  and  stopped  all 
communication  with  th«  allied  powers,  till  indemnification shoul^'be  made 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet.  At  the  same  time  it  prepared  for  war; 
and  the  several  ambassadors  left  Constantinople.  Upon  this  the  Porte 
aifected  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures ;  but  it  was  evident  they  mere  in- 
sincere ;  for  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  ayans  were  now  called  to 
Constantinople,  and  discussed  with  the  Porte  the  preparations  for  war; 
and  all  the  [Moslems,  froiii  the  age  of  nineteen  to  fifty,  were  called  on  to 
arm.  In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the  Greeks,  Capo  d'Istrias,  es- 
tablished a  high  national  council  at  Napoli  di  Romania:  took  measures 
for  instituting  a  national  bank;  and  put  the  military  on  a  new  footing 
The  attempts  at  pacification  were  fruitless,  because  the  Porte  rejected 
every  proposal,  and  in  Britain  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  looked  oii  as  an 
"untoward  event."  In  this  state  of  indecision  and  uncertainly,  Ibraham 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  number  of  Greek  captives  as  slaves  to 
Egypt.  Ill  the  meantime,'  the  French  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the 
British,  to  carry  into  execution  the  treaty  of  London,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  More.L,  while  Admiral  Codrington  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  at  Alexandria  (A<aguat  6),  the  terms  of  which  were  that 
Ibrahim  Pai:ha  should  evacuate  the  Alorea  with  his  troops,  and  set  at  lil>- 
erty  his  Greek  prisoners.  Those  Greeks  who  had  been  carried  into  slavery 
in  Egypt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ransomed:  one  thousand  two  hundred  men. 
however,  wore  lobe  allowed  to  remain  io  garrison  the  fortresses  in  the 
Morea.  To  force  Ibrahim  to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  French  gen- 
eral Maison  arrived,  on  the  39th  of  the  following  August,  with  one  hundred 
and  Sfty-four  transport  ships  in  the  bay  of  Coron.  After  an  amicable  ne- 
gotiation, Ibrahim  leSt  Navarino,  and  sailed  (October  4)  with  about  twen- 
ty-one thousand  men,  whom  he  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to  Al- 
exandria; but  he  left  garrisons  in  the  Messenian  fortresses,  amounting  to 
twenly-five  thousand  men.  Maison  occupied  the  town  of  NavariiHt  with- 
out oppositiun;  and  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  held  the  citadels  of  Modon,  Coron,  and  Patras,  the  flags  of  the  allied 
powers  floated  on  their  walls. 

Nothing  hostile  was  undertaken  against  the  Turks  by  the  French  out 
of  the  Morea,  because  the  sultan  would  in  ;that  case  have  declared  war 
against  France;  and  Britain  and  Franco  carefully  avoided  such-  a  result, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  m>3diale  between  the  Porte  and  Rossia.  To 
defend  the  Morea,  however,  from  new  invasions  from  the  Turks,  the  three 
powers  agreed  to  send  a  manifesto  to  the  Porte  to  this  effect :  "That  they 
should  place  the  Morea  and  the  Cyclades  under  their  protection  till  the 
time  when  a  definite  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  provinces 
which  the  allies  had  taken  possession  of,,  and  that  they  should  consider 
the  entrance  of  any  mditary  force  into  this  country  as  an  attack  upon 
Ihemaelves.  They  required  the  Porte  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
Ihem  concerning  the  final  paciflcation  of  Greece." 

The  Greeks,  in  the  meantime,  continued  hostilities ;  and  the  Turks  re- 
laxed not  m  retaliating  with  bitter  vengeance  on  all  who  came  within  thflir 
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jiower ;  nor  wonid  BJahmoud  recall  the  edict  of  extermmaiion  which  ne 
had  pronounced  when  he  commanded  Dram  Ali,  a, few  years  before,  to 
briug  him  theashea  of  Peloponnesus.  Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  down 
the  olive  groves  as  far  as  his  Arabians  spread,  and  the  Greeks  were  sunk 
in  the  deepest  misery. 

.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were, wholly  unmindful 
of  the  great  object  they  had  undertaken;  but  many  seribus obstacles  tend- 
ing* to  delay  its  accomplishment  presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  the 
negotiation.  The  basis  of  a  settlement  was,  however,  at  length  agreed 
upon,  ihe  principal  points  of,  which  may  be  thus- briefly  slated  i—^The 
Greeks,  to  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tribute;  a  joint  commission  of 
Turks  and  Greeks  to  determine  the  indemnification  of  the  Turks  for  the 
loss  of  property  in  Greece;  Greece  to  enjoy  a  quahfied  independence, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  ihe  Porte ;  the  government  Ip  be  under  an  hered- 
itary Christian  prince,  not  of.the  family  of  either  of  the  allied  sovereigns; 
at  evex^  succession  of  the  hereditary  prince,  an  additional  year's  tribute 
to  be  paid;  mutual  amnesty  to  be  required  ;  and  all  Greeks  to  be  allowed 
a  year  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  Turkish  territories. 

The  situation  of  Capo  d'lstrias,  the  president,  was  all  this  time  most 
embarrassing.  He  was  without  means,  in  a  land  lorn  by  discord ;  yet  his 
attention  had  been  zealously  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  order, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  army;  the  es- 
tablishment of  courts  of  justice,  and  schools  of  mutual  instruction ;  0/ 
meians  for  collecting  the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population.  He  called  together  the  fourth  na- 
tional .assembly,  at  Argos,  and  in  a  long  address  (July  33,  1839),  gave  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  his  measures,  particularly  di- 
recting the  attentiort  of  the  assembly  to  (he  organization  of  the  forces 
and  the  revenue. 

The  conferences  between  (he  ministers  of  the  three  powers,  at  London, 
had  now  for  their  object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown  of  Greece. 
It  was  first  ofl'ered  to  Prince  Ijeopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  February  3,  1830, 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "sovereign  prince  of  Greece,"  on  the  20th. 
On  further  consideration,  however,  he  resided  the  honour;  alledging  as 
his  reasons — tlje  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  He  further  observed, 
that  the  answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  his  appointment,  in  his  judg- 
ment, announced  a  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that 
forced  submission  was  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Much  dissatieraction  was  shown  in  England,  and  various  mo- 
tives were  assigned  to  the  prince  for  his  refusal ;  but-it  is  perhaps  unne- 
cessary  lo  seek  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  would  force  itself  on 
the  notice  of  any  man  of  correct  feelings  and  good  taste,  namely,  the  irk- 
someness  of  filling  a  regal  station,  with  the  consciousness  thathis  unwil- 
ling subjects  regarded  him  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  Leopold,  several  princes  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  the 
throne;  and  at  length  Otho,  ayoungersonof  the  king  of  Bavaria,  accepted 
the  trust,  and  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  August  30, 1832.  During  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  of  the  previous  year.  Count  Capo  d'Isiria,  the 
president,  was  assassinatt^d. 

Such  havoc  had  the  ravages  of  war  made  in  Greece,  and  so  necessary 
was  repose  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  first  years  of  Otho's 
reign  passed  away  iu  a  comparatively  tranquil  manner ;  although  the  sul- 
len murmur  of  discontent  was  occasionally  heard  as,  one  by  one,  the  sev- 
eral state  appointments  were  filled  by  the  king's  German  friends,  to  the 
exclusion  of  natives.  At  length,  in  September,  1843,  the  people,  urged 
by  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  rose  against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  vio 
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lerice — without  endangering'  the  personal  safety,  or  inflicting:  any  humilij 
'  tion  on  the  king.  The  ministers  were  arrested  at  their  houses,  but  were 
liberated  in  a  few  hours.  The  populace  assembled  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  demanded  a  constituiion.  -The  king  assured  the  people  that  he  would 
consider  their  demand,  and  that  of  the  army,  after  consulting  with  his 
ministeTs,  the  state  council,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  but  was  informed 
that  the  ministers  were  no  longer  recognized,  and  that  the  council  of  state 
were  then  deliberating  on  the  best  course  to  pursue.  An  address  from 
this  body  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  kinji,  in  which  the  instant 
dismissal  of  the  Bavanan  ministers  was  insisted  on,  and  a  list  of  those 
chosen  to  succeed  them  in  office  was-  presented.  Wisely  foreseeing  the 
result  of  resisting  demands,  which  were  founded  in  justice  and  reason,  his 
majesty  with  a  good  grace  acceded  to  them,  and  the  affair  terminated 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  is,  however,  too  important 
a  catastrophe  in  1  the  history  of  Greece  to  be  dismissed  with  so  slight  a 
notice;  we  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  extract  from 
an  account  of  this  bloodless  revolution,  as  given  in  a  Greek  paper  of  the 
15th  oTSeptember,  1S43:—  1 

"  A  wise  revolutiouj  accomplished  in  one  day,  amid  the  most  perfect 
order,  without  a  single  offensive  cry  being  uttered,  even  against  the  Bava- 
rians, has  renewed  the  claims  of  Greece  to  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
nations  and  their  governments.  Every  body  knows  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation in  which  Greece  was  placed.  The  Greeks  had  exhausted  every 
means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  a  truly  national 
policy.  The  parliaments  of  France  and  England,  and  the  London  confer- 
ence, had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  griev^nces.of  the  Greek  people ; 
the  government  obstihately  persevered  in  its  evil  course.  The  nation  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  plunge  itself  into  the  abyss  opened  by  tea  years' 
mistakes  and  incapacity,  or  to  extricate  itself  therefrom  by  a  dangerous 
but  inevitable  effort.  For  some  time  the  movement  was  in  progress  of 
preparation  on  different  points  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  effected 
without  any  disorder.  The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  government 
against  those  who  songht  to  enlighten  it,  the  extraordinary  dispositions 
adopted  within  the  last  few  days,  with  a  view  to  assail  (he  liberty,  and  the 
very  lives  of  the  citizens  (a  military  tribune  had  been  established)  most 
devoted  to  the  national  interests,  necessarily  tended  to  hasten  the  mani- 
festation of  the  contemplated  movement. 

"  Last  night,  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  few  musket  shots,  fired  in  (he  air, 
announced  the  assembling  of  the  people  ii>  different  quarters  of  Athens, 
Soon  after,  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  the  entire  garrison,  marched 
toward  the  square  of  the  palace,  crying,  '  The  constitution  for  ever  !'  On 
reaching  the  place,  the  entire  garrison,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
drew  up  under  the  windows  of  the  king,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  the  peo- 
ple, having  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear,  all  in  one  voice  demanded  a 
constitution.  The  king  appeared  at  a  low  window,  and  assured  the  people 
that  he  would  take  into  consideration  their  demand  and  that  of  the  army 
after  consulting  with  his  ministers,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  represent ' 
atives  of  the  foreign  powers.  But  the  commander,  M.  Calegri,  having 
stepped  forward,  made  known  to  his  majesty  that  the  ministry  was  no 
longer  recognized,  and  that  the  council  of  state  was  already  delibenting 
on  the  best  course  to  he  adopted  under  existing  circumstances.  A  depu^ 
tation  of  the  council  shortly  after  waited  on  the  king  with  the  documents 
that  had  been  prepared  for  his  perusal.  Tiienew  ministry  soon  afterward 
repaired  to  the  palace,  where  they  held  a  long  consuitation  with  his  ma- 
jesty, who  shortly  appeared  in  the  balcony,  surroimded  by  his  ministers 
and  other  personages,  and  was  received  wiih  acclamations  by  (he  people. 
The  cry  or 'Long  live  the  constitutional  kioEi'  reaounde"d  together  with 
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that  of  the  '  constitution  for  ever."    The  new  ministers  entered  immedi 

alely  on  ihe  discharge  of  their  functions." 

.  It  may  be  well  to  close  the  present  historic  sketch  with  a  few  remarks 
on-  Greece  in  its  past  and  present  stale.  The  government  of  the  different 
states  of  ancient  Ureece  was  purely  monarchical ;  it  subsequently  varied 
from  a  mixed  monarchy,  as  in  gpartH,  to  a  democracy,  as  at  Athens.  In 
most  stales  there  was  a  continued  struggle  hetween  an  oligarchical  and 
popular  faction  :  and,  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  their  adversaries  were 
exiled,  or  unrelentingly  put  to  death.  In  their  cultivation  ol  literature 
and  the  arts,  they  surpassed  all  nations.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  still 
unrivalled ;  and  Hesiod  and  others,  maintained  the  reputation  which 
their  great  poet  had  won.  Dramatic  composition  was  invented  by  Thes- 
pi«,  and  brought  lo  perffeclion  by  ^schines,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  History  w'as  citltivated  with  success  by  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydidea,  and  Xenophon;  subsequently  by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Sjculus, 

4rrian,  and  Plutarch.  In  oratory  also  the  Greeks  excelled :  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  name  in  history  more  honoured  for  commanding  eloquence  than 
that  of  Demosthenes.  Philosophy  was  also  prosecuted  at  a  very  eariy 
date,  and  there  were  several  eminent  teachers  coteniporary  with  Solon. 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  came  next  ^  but 
1!  flourished  most  after  the  time  of  Socrates,  b.  c.  400,  who  introduced  a 
pure  system  6f  morality,  with  a  correct  mode  of  .reasoning,  into  Greece. 
Plato,  Aristoiie,  and  Xenophon,  who  were  termed  academics,  succeeded 
him  i  and  other  schools  were  also  set  up ;  as  the  skeptics,  by  Pyrrbo  ; 
the  stoics,  by  Zeno ;  the  cynics,  by  Aristippus ;  and  Ihe  epicureans,  by 
Epicurus :  the  object  of  all  these  schools  being  lo  discover  what  was  the " 
chief  aim  of  human  existence.  The  mathematical  sciences  were  »lso 
objects  of  eaily  attention  in  Greece ;  and  were  pursued  by  many  of  tbeic 
teachers,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  were  purely  philosophical.  In 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  also,  the  Greeks  gave  proof  of  the 
highest  excellence;  thefiflest  statues  in  the  world  are  of  Greeii  execution; 
and  the  styles  of  architecture,  distinguished  as  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinth 
inn,  are  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  public  edi 
flees.  With  some  few  exceptions  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of  liveiy 
temperaments,  fertile  imagination,  social  habits,  and  elegant  taste:  biii 
they  were  fickle  and  vindictive,  caring  little  for  principle,  and  even  incul- 
cating a  crafty  and  overreaching  policy.  They  ever  showed  an  extreme 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  through  their  own  dissensions  and  treach' 
ery  they  first  fell  a  prey  to  Macedon,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  thus  described: — "There  is  a  pretty  marked 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  three' great  divisions  of  Greece — 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  northern  Greece  have  retained  achivalrous  and  warlike  spirit, 
with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians.  In  eastern  Greece,  Parnassus, 
with  its  ancient  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has 
maintained  itself;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  western  Greece  there  are 
also  some  remnants  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  pans  the  language 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  population  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus consists  nearly  of  the  same  races  as  that  of  northern  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  Ihe  inhab- 
itants of  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argojia  and  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  all  speak  Greek,  there 
are  considerable  social  differences.  The  population  of  Ihe  towns  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  as  in  northern  Greece,, where  there  is  an  active  and  in- 
telligent body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans  in  the  towns,  ana 
among  them  some  of  Greek  stock.    The  Maniotes  form  a  separate  class 
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ol  the  population  :  they  are  generally  called  Manioles  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  districts  ;  bm  their  true  name,  which  ihey  have  never  lost,  is 
Spartans.  They  occupy  the  !ofiy  and  sterile  mountains  between  the 
gulfs  of  Laconia  and  Meeaenia,  the  representalives  of  a  race  driven  from 
the  sunny  valieyof  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of 
Taysetos,  thouirh  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below  them  are  no 
longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  ihe  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  the 
want  of  labourers.  In  the  ialands,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Alba- 
nians and  Greeks.    The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Spozzia  have  long  been 

,.       .  ■ Vpijg    p..j.:„..,    .„-„J. 


known  as  active  traders  and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotea  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  (he  late  war;  the  Spez- 
ziotes,'inore  prudent  and  calculating,  increased  Iheir  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.  -The  island  of  Syra,  which  has  long  been  the  cen- 
tre nf-an  active  commerce,  now  contains  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ipsara  and  Chios,  The  Ipsariots  ^re  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ances- 
tors, are  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mer- 
cantile speculations ;  they  amasB  wealth,,  but  they  employ  it  in  founding 
estabhshnients  of  public  uSility,  and.in  the  education  of.their  children.  In 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate,  the  vine  and 
the  lig  even  amid  the  most  barren  rflcks;  in  Syra,  Sanlorin.andatNaxos, 
they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced 
to  the  time. of  the  crusades,  and  whostil!  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their 
ancestors.  Besides  these.there  are  various  bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people 
fnira  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Greek  families  from  Asia 
Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  ,  The  IpsHriois  are 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  inlermisture  of  foreign  blood. 
They  have  the  fine  and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy.,  as  preserved 
in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ;  they  are  ingenious, 
loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disputa- 
tious. The  modern  Greeks  are  generally  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well  shaped  ;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  ajid  expressive, 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and 
complexions  olive-coloured." 


THE   HISTORY 


OTTOMAN  OR  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

The  Turks  are  of  Tartarian  or  Scythian  extraction ;  and  this  appelU- 
(ion  was  first  given  them  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  being  a 
general  title  of  honour  to  all  the  nations  comprehended  under  the  twr, 
principal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mongol,  ivho  therefore  never  use  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  any  particular  nation.  The  Scythian,  or  TarMrian 
nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been  peculiarly  given,  dwelt 
Detwixt  the  Slack  aiid'Caspian  seas,  and  became  drst  known  in  the  seventh 
century^  when  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  East,  took  them  into  his  service  , 
in  which  they  so  distinguished  themselves,  by  their  fiilelily  and  bravery  in 
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(he  coiwjuest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabian  and  Saracen  caliphs  had  not  only 
seiett  bodies  of  them  for. guards,  bnt  their  armies  were  composed  of  them 
Thus  gradually'  gelling  the  power  into  ihelr  hands,  they  set  lip  or  de- 
throned caliphs  at  pleasure-  By'this  strict  union  of  the  Turks  with  the 
Saracensor  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Mahome^n 
religion,  sothat  they  are  now  become  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  enlarged 
their  conquests  ;  but  as  the  Turks  became  superior  to  tlio  Saracens,  Ikey 
subdued  them. 

The  following'  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Ottoman  em 
pire,  Genghis-khan  at  the  head  of  bis  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary 
and  made  himself  rqaster  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  even  of  all  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and  suc- 
cess. Shah  Solyman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  tlw .  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  year  1214,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  ihousand  men, and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  boiders  of  Syria ;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped 
there  by  Genghis-khan,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  time 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  belonging 
to  the  Grecian  empire ;.  and  having,  in  (he  year  1300,  at  the  city  of 
Caracbifer,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  peo- 
ple after  his  own  name.  This  prince,  among  many  other  towns,  took,  in 
the  year  1326,Prusa,inBilhyni3,  now  called  Biirsa,  which  Orchan,  his  son 
and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.,  Orchan  sent  Solyman  and 
Amurath,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe ;  the  former  of 
whom  reduced  the  city  of  CalUpolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos.  Amu- 
rath succeeded  his  father  in  the  government,  in  1360;  took  Ancyra, 
Adrianople,  and  Phiiipopolis ;  and,  in  1362,  overran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

Bajazet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  successful  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  defeating  the  Christians  near  Nicopolis ;  but,  in  J401,  he  was  routed 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  disagreed;  but  Mahomet  I 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  and  his  son  Amurath  II.  distinguished  himself 
by  several  important  enterprises,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1444  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  Varna.  The  Byzantine  empire 
was  already  cut  olf  from  the  west,  when  Mahomet  II.,  the  son  of  Amu- 
rath and  his  successor,  at  ihe  age  of  twenty-six,  completed  the  work  ol 
conquest.  Ip  is  said,  that  the  reading  of  ancient  historians  had  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  May  29, 1453 ;  aud  the  last  Paleologus, 
Oonsiantine  XL,  buried  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne. 

Maliomet  now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  organized  the' 
government  of  the  empire!  taking  for  hia  model  Nushirvan's  organization 
of  the  Persian  empire.  In  14SG,  he  subdued  the  Morea,  and  m  1461,  led 
Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  Pius  II. 
called  in  vain  upon, the  nations  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms. 

Mahomet  conquered'the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and  Epirus  in 
1465,  after  the  deaih  of  Scanderbeg.  He  took  Negropont  and  Lemnos 
from  the  Venetians,  Caffa  from  the  Genoese,  and,  in  1473,  obliged  the 
khan  of  the  Grim  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  Genghis-khan,  to  do  him  bom- 
age.  In  1480,  he  had  already  conquered  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  o( 
Naples,  when  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  great  projects  against  Rome  and 
Persia.  His  grandson,  Sehm  L,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  his 
father,  drove  back  the  Persian  power, to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
He  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  conquered,  in  15l7,  Egjpt,  Syria,  aiid 
Palestine.  During  fifty  years,  the  arms  of  the  Ottomans,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  were  Ihe  terror  of  Elurope  and  of  Asia,  especially  under  Solyman  II. 
the  Magnificent,  also  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  reigned  between  IGi')  aiid 
1666.     In' 1522,  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St-  Jnhi;,  and,  bv 
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Ihe  victory  of  Mohaez,  in  1526,  subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a 
tribute  from  Moldavia,  anil  was  successful  against  the  Persians  in  Asia,  so 
as  to  nialce  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  He  wag 
already  threatening  to  overrun  Germany,  and  to  plant  the  standard  o( 
Mahomet  in  the  west,  wlien  he  was  checlted  before  the  wails  of  Vienna, 
in  15-29.  But  as  Hungary  bad  placed  its  king,  John  -  Zapolj/a,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  padishah,  and  the  successful  corsair  Barbarosaa 
ivas  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  conquered  Northern  Africa,  and. 
laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu,  the  sultan  Solyman  might 
have  conquered  EurOTe,  had  he  known  how  to  give  firmness  and  consis- 
tency to  his  plans.  He  was  resisted  at  sei  by  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Genoese  Andrew  Doria,  by  the  grand-master  Lavaletto  ia  Malta,  and  by 
Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth, 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tinually victorious,  bad  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
raised  the  power  of  the  crescent ;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  state 
was  yet  undevelped-  Solyman,  indeed,  by  his  Jaws,  completed  the  or- 
ganization begun  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  in  1538  united  the  priestly 
dignity  of  the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoman  port e ;  but  he  could  not  incorpo- 
rate into  a  whole  the  conquered  nations.  He  also  imprisoned  bis  suc- 
cessor in  the  seraglio. 

From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated,  and  thfe  power  of  the 
porte  declined.  From  Solyraan's  death,  in  155S,  to  our  own  time,  most 
of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  have  ascended  the  throne  from  a  prison,  and 
lived  in  the  seraglio  until,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  they  agiain 
exchanged  a  throne  fora  prison.  Several  grand  viziers  have,  at  different 
periods,  alone  upheld  the  &llen  state,  while  the  nation  continued  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  slavery;  and  pachas,  more  rapa- 
cious and  more,  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Init3  foreign  relations,  the  porte  was  the  sport  of  European 
politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles in  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Europe  was  making 
progfess  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  tl^e  Ottoman, nation  and  govern-" 
ment  remained  inactive  and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doc- 
trines of  absolute  fate,  ^nd  elated  by  their  former  military  glory,  the 
Turks  looked  upon  foreigners  with  contempt,  as  infidels.  Without  any 
settled  plan,  but  incited  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  foe  conquest,  they  carried 
on  the  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  revolts  of 
the  janizaries  and  of  the  governors  became  dangerous.  The  suspicions  of 
the  despot,  however,  were  generaliyquieted  with  the  dagger  and  the  bow- 
string ;  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  soldiery  and  of  the  ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne  frequently 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers ;  and  the  people  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  the  deposition  of  a  weak  one. ' 

Mustapha  1.  was  twice  dethroned;  Osman  II.  and  Ibrahim  were 
strangled,  the  formeria  1629,  the  latter  in  1648.  Selim  II.,  indeed,,  con- 
quered Cyprus  in  1571;  but  in  the  same  year,  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated 
Uie  Turkish  fleet  at  Lepanto.  A  century  after,  under  Mahomet  IV.,  in 
1669,  Oandia  was  la ken,  after  a  resistance  of  thirteen  years;  and  the' 
lizier  Kara  Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  who  had  befn  oppressed 
by  Austria,  their  general.  Count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  ]  689 ;  but,  the  very 
next  year,  he  was  driven  back  from  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieged,  and, 
after  the  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  1687,.ttie  Ottomans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
places  in  Hungary.  The  exasperated  people  threw  their  sultan  into  pri- 
son ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  the  grand  vizier,  Kiuprili  Mustapha,  restored 
order  and  courage,  and  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  banners;  but  lie 
was  slain  iu  the  battle  against  the  Germans  near  Salankemen,  in  1691. 
At  Iast,thesuIlanMustaoha  II.  himself  took  the  field;  but  hew 
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6y  the  hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Zenllia,  in  1697 ;  and,  on  the  Don, 
Peter  the  Great  conquered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  by  the 
treaty  of  Carlbwitz,  in  1699,  to  renounce  his  claims  upon  Transylvania 
and  the  country,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theias,  to  give  up  the 
Morea  to  the  Verieiians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland, 
and  to  leave  Azoph  to  the  Russians. 

Thus  commenced  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  jani- 
Xsiies,  who,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  on 
commerce,  and  live  in  houses,  obliged  the  sultan  to  abdicate.  His  suc- 
cessor, tl^  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Achmet  III.,  saw  with  indifference 
the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the 
great  northern  war.  Charles  XII.,  whom  he  protected  after  his' defeat  at 
Pultowa,  finally  succeeded  in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the 
czar,  although  surrounded  with  his  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the  peace 
of  the  Pnith,  by  the  surrender  of  Azoph,  in  1711.  In  1715,  ihe  grand 
vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea;  hut  Austria  assisted  the 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  1717, 
obliged  the  porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  171  &,  Te- 
meswar.  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  but  still  it  re- 
tained the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Achmet's  arms  in  Persia ; 
in  consequence  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  in,  1730.  In  1736,  the  Russian  general  Mijnraich  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not 
successful,  and  the  French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  etTected  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  by  which  the  porte  regained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and 
Wallachia. 

Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  soon  after  her  elevation,  began  to  make 
it  a  favourite  object  in  her  plan  of  politics  to  gain  a  dictatorial  ascendency 
over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland.  This  she  effected  partly  hy  the  intri- 
gues and  persuasive  bribes  of  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
partly  by  marching  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom  ■.  but  as  soon  as 
this  hostile  step  was  taken,  the  porte  took  the  alarm,  and  stimulated  by 
iealousy  of  its  northern  rival,  resolved  to  support  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poles. '  These  resolutions  being  formed  in  the  divan  of 
Constantinople,  M.  Obreskow,  the  Russian  resident  there,  was,  according 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Turks  on  such  occasions,  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  (October  5, 1763.)  War  was 
declared  againsj  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Russia  was  far  from  seeking  a  rupture  with  the  porte,  being  fully  employed 
in  important  objects  nearer  home;  but  being  unableto  prevent  a  war, 
two  armies,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
were  formed,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  of  which  Prince  Galliizin  crossed 
the  Dniester,  and  entered  Moldavia,  with,  a  view  of  becoming  master  of 
Choczin ;  but  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  vtzier  frustrated 
all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  repass  the  river.  'I'he  impatience  o( 
the  Turks  to  pursue  these  advantages,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
mto  Podolia,  excited  a  general  disgust  at  the  cautious  and  circumspect 
conduct  of  their  leader;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  removed,  and 
Maldovani  JtVi  Pacha,  a  man  precipitate  and  incautious,  appointed  in  his 
stead :  who,  by  repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Dneister  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  army,  lost  in  the  shortapace  of  a  fortnight  twenty-four  thousand 
of  his  best  troops;  which  spread  such  general  discontent  through  the 
army,  that,  renouncing  all  subordination,  the  troops  retreated  tumultu 
ously  towards  the  Danube,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  have  abandoned  the  standard  of  Mahomet  in  this  precipitate  fiiglil 
The  Turkish  provinces  of  iVfoldavia  and  Wallachia  were  overrun  by  llie 
Russians,  and  most  of  the  places  of  sirength  became  easy  preys  to  l.ir 
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conqueror.  Tlie  campaign  which  opened  so  auspiciously  fur  the  Ottuniaiiit. 
Iiy  the.  rashuess  and  fully  of  their  genei^l  ended  in  their  disgrace  uiid 
ruiii.     The  vizier. was  degraded  and. banished. 

The  cZarina,  who  almost  from  the  oommencement  of  her  reign  had 
endeavoured  lo  eslablish  an  efficient  naval  force,  which,  under  ihe  super 
LiiteudencB  of  Sir  Charles  Knowlea,  had  been  successfully  effected,  now 
caused  alarge fleet  of  Russian  inen-of-war,commanded  by  Count  Orlovv, 
to  proceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  annoy  the  Turks  on 
their  extensive  coasts  in  Ihe  Levant.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  Russians 
In  mariiiine  affairs  greatly  retarded  tlie  progress  of  their  fleet ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  ITTO,  iliat  it  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  ai 
though  many  experienced  British  officers  were  volunteers  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  Turks,  to  whom  the  sea  has  ever  proved  a  fatal  element,  for 
some  time  had  no  force  capable  uf  opposing  the  enemy,  so  that  the  Morea 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  several  places  of  strength  were  taken ; 
*.he  Greek  inhabilanls  everywhere  joyfully  received  the  invaders ;  but  at 
length  an  army  ijf  Al'ianians  being  colleiited,  they  drove  the  Russians  to 
their  ships,  and  having  recovered  the  whole  country,  chastised  ihe  revolt 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  lawless  vengeance  of  a  licentious  soldiery.  The 
Russians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  advanced  in  full  force  mto  the 
Egean  sea,  ^nd,  passing  the  straits  which  divide  the  island  of  Scio  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia,  were  met  by  a  Turkish  fleet  of  superior  force.  A 
furious  engagement  ensued  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  which  the  Bussian  ad- 
miral Spiritof  encountered  the  capitan  pacha,  in  the  "Sultana  of  ninety 
guns,  yard>arm  and  yard-ariti.  The  iwo  ships  running  close  together, 
grappled  each  other.  The  Kussians,  by  throwing  hand  grenades,  set  the 
enemy's  ship  on  Are,  whic^  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  reached  the  Russian 
ship.  This  dreadful  spectacle  suspended  the  action  between  the  two 
fleets,  until  both  ships  blew  up.  Only  twenty-four  Russians  were  saved,' 
among  whom  were  the  admiral,  his  son,  and  Count  Theodore'  Orlow  ;  the 
ship  carried  ninety  brass  guns,  and  had  on  board  a  chest  contaimjig  500,000 
rubles  (^112,500  sterling.) 
Although  each  fleet  was  equally  aflected  by  this  event.  Vet  it  infused  a 
anic  among  the  Turks,  which  the  Russians  did  not  partake  of.  During 
he  remainder  of  the  day  the  Turks  maintained  the  action ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  the  capitan  pacha,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
gave  orders  for  each  ship  to  cut  its  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Natolia,  near  a  small  town  anciently  called  Cyssus,  but  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Ohisme.  Hossein  Bey,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
for  war  to  be  second  in  command,  saved  his  ship  by  bravely  forcing  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  fleet.  Here  the  Russian  fleet  soon  after  blocked 
them  up,  and  began  a  Curious  cannonade ;  which  being  found  inefleciual, 
aflreshlp  was  sent  in  at  mitjnlght,  on  the  7th  of  July,  which,  by  the  intrepid 
behaviour  of  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  grappled  a  Turkish  man-of-war.  dnd 
the  wind  at  that  moment  being  very  high,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet  was 
consumed,  except  one  man-of-war  and  a  few  galleys  which  were  towed 
off  by  the  Russians,  The  Russians  nest  morning  entered  the  harbour 
and  bombarded  the  town  ^nd  a  castle  that  protected  it;  and  a  shot  hap- 
pening to  blow  up  the  magazine,  both  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Thus,  through  the  fatal  misconduct  of  a  commander,  there  was  scarce  a 
vestige  left,  in  a  few  hours,  of  a  town,  a  castle,  and  a  Sne  fleet,  which' 
tidi  all  been  in  existence  the  day  before.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  this  place  was  rendered  famous  by  a  great  victory  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  there  over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
191. 

The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to 
ninety  guns,  besides  a  number  of  xebecs  and  galleys,  amounting  in  the 
whole  lo  near  thirty  sail.    The  Rus>;r^n.s  had  only  ten  ships  of  the  linii, 
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qnd  live  frigates.  The  Turkish  fleet  being  annihilated,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Russian  admiral  would  have  shaken  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire to  its  very  foundations :  that  it  would  have  put  it  to'  the  proof  how 
far  the  Dardanelles  were  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont.  Had 
he  proved  successful  against  those  celehrated  barriers,  Constantinople 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  seems  evi- 
dent the  views  of  Russia  did  not  extend  to  the  eflecting  such  a  purpose  ; 
her  fleet,  during  the  remainder'of  the  war,  was  only  employed  in  making 
descents  on  the  Turkish  islands,  and  with  little  or  no  success.  In  lhs.1 
space  of  time  the  great  Russian  army  having  passed  the  Danube,  found 
its  progress  in  Bulgaria  stopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  inter- 
sects that  country,  whilst  it  was  continually  harassed  by  detachments 
from  the  Turkish  camp.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  by 
each  empire,  and  although  that  of  Russia  had  gamed  the  ascendancy,  no 
beneflcial  consequences  had  be^n  realized.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
grand  seignor  Mustapha  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  January  31', 
1774,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign;  he 
appointed  his  brother  Aodulhamei  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  1'he 
war  was  continued  with  spirit ;  but  a  large  Turkish  army,  commanded  hy 
the  r^is  eflendi,  being  most  disgracefully  defeated  by  General  Kamenski, 
the  pOrte,  no  longer  able  10  maintain  the  war,  was  compelled  to  receive 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  21s I  of  July,  1774, 
at  Kainaidgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  issued  his  fetfa,  or  ordinanr,e,  in 
which,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  Ottoman  pride,  it  was  said,  that, 
"  seeing  our  troops  will  no  longer  light  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude a  peace." 

The  treaty  of  peace  consisted  of  twHity-eight  articles,  by  which, 
among  other  advantages,  the  Russians  obtained  a  free  navigation  in  all 
the  Turkish  seas,  together  with  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in  the  Turkish  sea-ports.  Al- 
though peace  was  upon  these  conditions  restored,  yet  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  latent  ambition  of  Catharine  caused  her  to  meditate  tlie 
utter  subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  indulge  in  the  liope  ihai 
she  herself  should  effect  it.  To  bring  forward,  this  grand  jdesiyn  she 
made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  the  Crimea,  with  all  the  pageantry  of 
imperial  state.  Whilst  on  this  journey  she  received  a  visit  from  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  and,  as  the  visits,  of  potentates  are  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  there  was  good  ground  to  suppose 
that  this  was  portentous  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  had  for  its  chief  ob- 
jects to  settle  the  mode  of  attacking  it,  and  how  it  should  be  divided  when 
conquered.  The  porte  took  the  alarm,  and,  determined  not  to  wait  the 
matitratioQ  of  its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published  a  manifesto, 
dated  the  7th  of  August,  1787,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the  em- 
press of  Russia.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  soon  after,  led  a  formidable 
army  against  the  Turkish  fastnesses  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  not 
doubting  but  that  everything  would  fall  before  hirti  with  the  rapidity 
which  Cffisar  exulted  in;  but  nis  progress  was  opposed,  and  his  measures 
(rustraled  by  the  surprising  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Turks.  The  war 
with  Russia  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  the  seat  of  it  the  Black  sea ;  but 
here  neither  success  nor  glory  accrued  to  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Rus 
sians  became  masters  of  Ocsakow,  and  in  every  coiiHiet  at  sea  weie  de- 
cisively superior. .  ' 

This  unequal  war  Was  not.looked  upon  With  indifference  by  sonleotherol 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  subjugation  of  the  'IHirkiah  empire,  and 
the  vast  increase  of  power  which  Russia  would  acquire  by  possessing  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  most  commercial  parts  of  it,  \yere  considered 
as  revolutions  in  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  deeply  interested 
In  consequence  of  which  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  Great  Bri 
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tain  and  Prussia,  having  for  ils  chief  object,  the  lescuing  the  Turks  from 
that  destruction  which  hung  over  them,  by  restoring  peace  to  that  part  0/ 
Europe.  The  losses  and  disgraces  which  the  emperor  sustained,  and  the 
death  of  Laudohn,  the  only  general  who  had  effected  anything,  rendered 
that  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war;  and  the  empress  of  Russia, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  court,  at  length  acceded  to  terms  of 
peace,  by  the  conditions  of  which  very  important  towns  and  districts 
were  added  to  her  dominions  ;  which,  however,  her  arms  had  previously 
obtained. 

Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  filially  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
porte,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1799,  declared  war  for  the  first 
time  against  France.  By  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798,  and 
with  England  and  Naples,  in  January,  1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James;  A  Russian  fleet 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  co-operalion 
with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands.  Paul  I.  and  Selim  III.,  by  a  treaty 
at  Conetautinope,  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which,  as 
well  as  Ragnsa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  porte.  .  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Britain  restored  Egypt  to  the  porte ;  but  the  Mameluke 
beys  and  the  Arnaouts  filled  the  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on 
the  Isl  of  March,  18II,  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha,  entirely 
exterminated  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery.  Since  then  ho  has  ruled  over 
Egypt  almost  independently. 

The  union  with  the  European  powers  had,  however,  made  Selim  and 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the  porte  would  main^ 
tain  its  power,  it  must  introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tactics,  and 
give  10  the  divan  a  form  more  suited  to  the  limes-  The  Nizan  Dshedid 
laboured,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  army  on  the  European  model, 
which  should  supersede  the  janizaries.  But  after  the  peace  with  France, 
in  laOl,  there  was  in  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  British,  and 
a  French.  The  superiority  of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  porte  in  the  Ionian 
islands  and  in  Servia;  it  was  accordingly  inclined  to  favour  France. 
When,  therefore,  Russia,  in  1806,  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
old  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  (December  30th,  1806)  the  pone,  at  the 
mstigation  of  France,  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
engaged  with  Persia  and  France.  The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
waS  now  evident.  An  English  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles, and,  on  the  90th  of  February,  1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople ; 
but  the  French  general  Sebastiani  directed,  with  success,  the  resistance 
of  the  divan  and  of  the  enraged  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
made  rapid  advances.  The  people  murmured ;  and  Selim  III.,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1307,  was  deposed  by  the  ^ufti,  and  Mustapha  ly.  was 
obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations:  But,  al^er  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  been  entirely  beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Lemnos,  Selim's  friend, 
Mustapha  Bairaktar,  the  brave  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  took  advantage  of  the 
terror  of  the  capital,  to  seize  it.  But  the  unhappy  Selim  lost  his  life ;  and 
Bairaktar,  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Mustapha  IV,,  raised  to  the  throne 
the  suitan  Mahmoud  II.  As  grand  vizier  of  Mahmoud,  he  restored  the 
new  military  system,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  the  fury  of 
the  janizaries  again  broke  out,  and  'destroyed  him  in  the  latter  end  ol 
1808. 

Mahmoud  liow  alone  supported  the  throne ;  for  he  was,  since  the  death 
of  Mustapha  IV.,  the  only  prince  of  the  family  of  Osman,  and  he  sooh 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage  and  prudence.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  conclude  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1809  ;  he  then  con 
tinned,  with  redoubled  vigour,  the  war  against  the  Russians,  who  already 
threatened  the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  Twice  the  Russians  were  obliged 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Danube ;  nevertheless,  their  policy  conquered  the 
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French  party  in  the  divan.  In  vain  did  ihe  French  emperor,  in  his  treaty 
with  Austria,  March  1^,  IS12,  deciare  he'u'ould  mstiiitain  the  integrity  o. 
Ihe  Turkish  territory.     Notwithstanding,  thid.before  the  French  arnrf  had 

Eassed  (he  Niertien,  the  aullHn  bought  peace  with  Kussia,  at  Bucharest, 
y  ceding  (hat  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  which  lies  beyond  the 
Pruth,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the. mouths  ot 
the  Danube',  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  Kur. 

The  Servians,  left  to  Ihemaelves,  again  became  subjected  to  Turkey 
They  retained,  however,  by  their  treaty  wi'li  tlis  porie,  in  Noviimher, 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In:  1817,  Mahmoud  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  But  the 
GreeH  insurrection  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  and 
has  produced  important  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  porte.  The  porte 
believed  that  Russia  secretly  fav^jureS  the  insurrection,  and  therefore 
seized  Moldavia  and  Wallat^hia,  and  restricted  its  marine  commerce. 
Both  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  -After  an  inter- 
chafige  of  oolea,  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople.  The  me- 
diation of  the  Engiisli  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  emperor 
Alexander's  desire  for  peace,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the 
divan,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  satisfaction  to  Ibe  Russian  cab- 
inet, until,  at  last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the  Russian  ultimatum; 
'  upon  which  the  porte,  in  1836,  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
court,  and  promised  that  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (where,  in  three 
years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres,  which  were  employed  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks)  everything  should  be  replaced  on  its  former  foot- 
ing, and  sent  commissioners  to  Ackerman.  Here  a  final  term  was  again 
fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  divan,  and  on  the  6tb  of  October,  1SS6,  eighty- 
two  articles  of  the  ■  Russian  ultimatum  were  accepted.  The  porte  sur 
rendered  to  the  Russians  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  which  it  had  hitherto 
held  back,  and  acknowledged  the  privileges  granted  by  Russia  to  Servia, 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.    The  treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  porle  had  begun  its  internal  reform,  and  it  WdS 
resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the  janizaries,  who  burnt  the  suburb  o( 
Galaia,  between  the  3rd  and  5th  of  January,  1896.  An  army  was  formed 
in  June,  18S6,  and  the  janizaries  destroyed,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The 
violence  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  and  other  measures,  caused 
an  insurrection,  in  which  six  thousand  houses  were  burnt  iu  Coiistanti- 
nople.  Instead  of  military  insubordination,  the  most  rigid  militury  des- 
potism began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  ulema.  At  the  same  time, 
the  porte,  in  June,  1837,  tirmly  refused  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Engtan  J, 
and  France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks ;  and  the  grand  seignor  called  all 
his  subjects  (Christians  included)  to  arms,  to  light,  if  necessary  af;aliisi 
all  Europe.  Our  hmits  compel  na  to  bring  this  sketch  somewhat  abruptly 
to  a  close.  But  for  the  more  recent  events  connected  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  respect  to  its  foreign  relations,  we  refet  the  reader  to  the  latter 
nortions  of  our  histories  of  Greece,  Russia,  and  England 

A  subject  so  curious  and  important  as  the  religion  established  by  Ma 
hornet,  which  has  been  professed  for  more  than  eleven  centures  by  many 
millions  of  the  human  race,  and  which  at  present  prevails  from  the  Gan- 
ges to  Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  very  populous  island!-, 
and  every  country  where  the  tribes  of  Malays  settle,  in  one  direction,  anii 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  in 
another,  deserves  to  he  particularly  noticed  in  this  place. 

Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  this  singulai 
and  Bpreailing  faith,  was  born  in  the  vear  ."ifii*  of  the  Chrisiia:i  era:  li.i 
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9p''U[ig  irom  tfie  IrJbe  of  Koraish,  and  tlie  family  of  Hasiien? ;  his  grand 
father,  uncles,  and  lineal  anteslors  were  princes. i  his  family  possessed, 
by  hereditary  right,  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  whiah  was  a  place 
of  worship  resorted  to  by  the  Arabians  long-  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
Notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  his  descent,  being  left  an  orphan 
when  very  young,  and  being  in  low  circumstances,  he  was  reconi mended 
10  Khadijah,  a  noble  rich  widow,  for  her  factor,  he  having  been  bred  (o 
merchandize;  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  su  well  ihat  he 
gained  the  affeeiions  of  his  miatresi,  and,  by  marrying  her,  became  as 
rich  a  merchant  as  any  in  Mecca;  his  kindness,  attachment,  and  strict 
fidelity  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  himself,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  writers  as  proofs  of  a  susceptible  heart,  aad  a  generous  and 
noble  nature.  His  natural  slreiigth  of  mind,  and.  intrepidity  uf  spirit, 
prompted  him  to  form  great  designs  when  his  fortunes  improved,  although 
it  is  Slid  that  he  was  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  capable  of  reading  or  wri- 
ting. The  want  of  learning  was  so  far  from  proving  an  impediment  to 
him  in  effecting  his  designs,  that  it  very  strongly  promoted  them  ;  for  the 
crafty  Arab,  who  must  unquestionably  have  merely  affected,  this  gross 
ignorance,  insisted  that  the  writing^  which  he  produced  as  revelations 
from  Gi)d,  were  cleared  of  all  imputation  of  being  forgeries,  for  such  ele- 
gance of  style  and  excellence  of  doctrine  could  not  originate  from  a  man 
incapable  alike  of  reading  or  writing:  for  this  reason  his  followers,  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed  of  their  master's  ighorance,  glory  in  it,  as  an 
evident  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scruple  not  to  call  him,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Koran  itself,  "  the  illiterate  prophet."  Sir  William  Jones 
relates  a  traditional  story  concerning  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Mahomet,  and  an  avO wed  enemy  to  his  new  doc- 
trine at  its  first  promulgation;  who,  to  express  his  opposition  to  it,  hung 
B,  poem  on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  as  was  then  customury  to  he  done, 
which  poem  contained  a  strong  implied  contempt  of  the  new  religion. 
This  piece  appealed  so  suhUme  that  none  of  the  poets  chose  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  it,  liil  Mahomet,  who  was  likewise  a  poet,  having  composed 
a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  placed  the  exordium  of  it  by  the  side  of  Lebid's 
poem;  who  no  sooner  read  it,  than  ha  declared  it  to  be  something  divine, 
confessed  his  own  inferiority,  tore  his  verses  from  the  gate,  embraced  the 
religion  he  had  stigmatized,  and  became  afterwards'  essentially  service- 
■ible  in  replying  I'o  the  satires  of  Amralkeis,  who  was  unwearied,  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  was  highly  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  religion :  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  permit  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  contaminated  and 
perverted  by  the  artful  wiles  of  priestcraft,  which  caused  the  grossest  im- 
positions to  be  practised  upon  an  ignorant  laity;  pomp,  splendour,  and 
unintelligibie  worship,  were  substituted  for  the  devotion  of, the, heart, 
while  the  prayers,  offered  up  to  imaginary  and  fictitious  saints  had  eifaced 
all  just  notions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Mohammed  had  made  two 
journeys  into  Syria,  where  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  principles  of 
Judaism,  and  the  jargon  which  bore  the  name  Qf  Christianity :  it  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  his  mind  was  naturally  prone  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  that  he  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  animposlor.  His  first'design 
seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to  bring  the  wild,  intractable,  and 
ardent  Arabs  to  acknowledge  one  God  and  one  king ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  for  a  considerable  time  his  ambition,  extended  no  farther  than  to  he- 
i-ome  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Arabia.  He  began  Mv 
rventful  project  by  accusing  both  Jews  and  Christians  of  corrupting  lii-^ 
revelations  which  had  been  made  to  them  from  heaven,  and  maintaine'i 
mat  both  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  had  prophetically  foretold  the  coming  ■■( 
iiorophet  from   God,  which   was  accomplished   (n  himself,  the   last   and 
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(prealest  of  the  prophets;  thus  initiated,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  delachefl 
Bgiitences,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  them,  from  the  Almighty,  by  the 
hand  of  the  ange.  Gabriel.  These  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission  drew 
on  him  a  requieilion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Meeca  that  he  would  coDTUice 
them  by  working  a  miracle;  but  he  replied,  "  God  refuses  those  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  Bg'gravate  the  guilt 
of  infidelity."  The  unity  of  God  was  the  grand  and  leading  arlicio  in 
the  creed  he.  taught,  to  which  was  closely  joined  his  own  divine  mission : 
Allah  il  Allah,  Muhamed  rsicnif  Allah,  is  theirpreface  toevery  act  of  devotion, 
and  the  sentence  continually  Ui  their  mouths  :,  which  is,  "  there  is  but  ojie 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

The  Arabian  tribes,  who.  occupied  the  country  from  Mecca  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, were  at  that  time  known  by  the  name  of  Saracens ;  their  reli- 
gion was  chiefly  gross  idolatry,  Sabianism  having  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  nation,  though  there  were  likewise  numbers  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Magians,  interspersed  in  those  parts.  The  essence  of  that 
worship  principally  cotisisted  in  adoring  the  planets  and  lixed  stars ; 
angels  and  images  they  honoured  as  inferior  deities,  whose  intercessions 
with  the  Almighty  in  their  favour  they  implored:  they  believed  in  one 
God  ;  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
though  not,  forever;  aud  constantly -prayed  three  times  a  day;  namely, 
at  sunrise,  at  its  declination,  and  at  sunset ;  they  fasted  three  times  a 
year;  during  thirty  days',  nine  days,,  and  seven  days;  they  offered  many 
sacritices,  but  ate  no  part  of  them,  the  whole  being  burnt ;  the^  likewise 
turned  their  faces,  when  praying,  to  a  particular  part  of  the  horizon  ;  they 
performed  pilgrimages  lo  the  city  of  Harrau  in  Mesopotamia,  and  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  imag- 
ining the  latter  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Selh,  also  of  Bnos  and  Sabi,  his 
two  sons,  whom  they  considered  as  the  founders  of  (heir  religion.  Be 
sides  the  book  of  Psalms,  they  had  other  books  which  they  esteemed 
equally  sacred,  particularly  ond;  in  the  Chatdee  tongue,  which  they  called 
"  the  book  of  Seth."  They  have  been  called  "  Christians  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  whose  disciples  they  also  pretend  to  be,  using  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  the  greatest  mark  they  bear  of  Christianity :  circumcision 
was  practised  by  the  Arabs,  although  Sale  is  silent  on  that  practice,  when 
describing, the  religion  of  the  Sabians;  they  likewise  abstained  from 
swine's  desh.  So  that  in  this  sect  we  may  trace  the  essential  articles  of 
the  creed  of  Mussulmans. 

Mahomet  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet ;  he  had  been  accustomed  for  several  years,  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  to  secrete  himself 
in  a  cave,  three  miles  distant  from  Mecca;  "  con  vers  alio  ni"  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius." 
During  the  first  three  years,  he  made  only  fourteen  proselytes,  among 
Vhich  were  his  wife  Khadijah,  his  servant,  or  rather  slave,  Zeid  Ali,  who 
afterward  married  the  prophet's  favourite  daughter,  Patima,  and  was  sur- 
named  "the  Lion  of  God;".  Abubekar,  a  man  distmguished  for  his  merit 
and  his  wealth  i  the  rest  consisted  of  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca.  The 
Koreishites,  althougit  the  tribe  from  which  he  sprung,  were  the  most  vio- 
lent opposera  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic 
olBce  his  wife  died ;  and  the  next  year,  his  enemies  havirig  formed  a  de- 
sign to  cut  him  off,  and  he  being  seasonably  apprized,  Aed  by  night  to  Me- 
dina, on  the  16th  of  July,  622,  from  which  event  the  Hegira  commenced ; 
he  was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  followers,  but  he  made  a  public 
entry  into  that  city,  and  soon  gained  many  proselytes,  on  which  he  as- 
sumed the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.  As  he  increased  in  power, 
that  nioderation  and  humanity,  which  had  before  distiiiguished  his  condui;!, 
were  gradually  erased,  and  he  became  fierce  and  sanguinary;  he  beg  m  I'l 
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avow  a.  design  ol  propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword,  tc  destroy  Ihe 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  tlie  sanctity  of  days  or 
months,  to  pursue  the  unttelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Koran  incul- 
cates, in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  faith  and  predestination- 
The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  hattle  with  a  fearless  con' 
tidence,  their  leader  liavinj;  fully  possessed  their  minds  with  the  assurance 
ibaX  paradise  awaited  those  who  died  fightingfor  the  cause  of  their  prophet, 
the  gr<iti(i cations  of  whi<;h  were  held  out  to  be  such  as  hest  suited  the  am- 
orous complexions  of  the  Arabiajis.  Houries  of  bl.ack-eyed  girls,  resplen- 
dent in  hc^oty,  blooming  youth  and  virgin  purity ;  every  moment  of  plea- 
sure was  there  to  be  prolimged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
man  were  to  be  increased  an  hundred- fold  to  render  him  capable  of  such 
felicity :  to  those  who  survived,  rich  spoils  and  the  possession  of  their 
female  captives  were  to  crown  their  conquests.  iUahomet  was  prese;iCat 
nine  battles  or  Sieges  ;  and  (ifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten 

Sears  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.  Seven  years  after  his  flight  from 
lecca  he  returned  to  that  city,  where  he  was  publicly  recognized  as  a 
prince  and  prophet;  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Caaba  was  immediately 
abolished,  and  succeeded  by  the  simpheity  of  the  Mahometan  establish- 
ment. This  Arab  lawgiver  retained  both  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
unimpaired  till  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
dine,  and  he  himself  suspected  that  a  slow  poison  hi(d  been  administered 
to  him  by  a  Jewes^,  under  the  effects  of  which  he  languished;  but  his  death 
was  caused  by  a  fever,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his.  age,  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty-second  of  the  Christian  era,  and  tenth  ■  of  the  Hegira.  There 
are  some  particulars  told  respecting  Mahomet,  which  have  gained  general 
belief,  although  void  of  all  foundation:  such  is  the  story  of  the  tame 
pigeon,  which  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  imparted  religious  truths 
to  the  ear  of  the  prupiieC ;  the  epileptic  fits,  which  have  been  said  to  cause 
him  to  fall  down  as  in  a  trance,  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  subject 
to ;  and  the  suspension  ,of  his  iron  coffin  at^Mecca  is  a  most  absurd  false- 
hood, it  being  well  known  that  he  was  buried  at  Medina  in  a  stone  coffin. 
Of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
number,  the  Sieur  dn  Ryer  makes  ninety-four  to  have  been  received  at 
Mecca,  and  twenty  at  Medina ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Sale,  a  mnch  better 
authority,  the  commentators  on  the  Koran  have  not  fised  the  place  where 
about  twenty  of  these  revelations  were  imparted  ;  so  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  how  far  the  prophet  had  proceeded  in  his  pretended  inspira- 
tions when  he  Qed  from  Mecca ;  neither  does  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  for  the  seventy- fourth  chapter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  revealed,  and  the  sixty-ejghth  to  have  immediately  followed  it. 

The  most  amiable  features  in  the  religion  ^hich  Mahomet  established 
are,  profound  adoration  of  one  God,  whose  names,  or  rather  titles,  are 
amazingly  diversified  in  the  Koran;  (these  are  collected,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion ;)  the 
daily  offering  up  of  prayers  to  him,  which  consist  of  short  ejaculations ; 
stated  fasts,  and  a  constant  distribution  af  a  large  portion  of  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed ;  nor  is  the  charity  which 
is  enjoined  eonfinect  to  alms-giving,  but  comprehends,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
general  humanity  and  acts  uf  bejiuiicence  to  all  Mussulmans.  A  general 
resurrectWn  of  the  dead  is  another  article  of  belief  reiterated  in  the  Koran 
Whatever  superstitious  practices  adhere  to  it,  canuot  be, imputed  to  priest- 
craft, for  no  religion  that  ever  was. promulgated  to  the  world,  the  unadul- 
terated religion  of  Jesus  Christ  excepted,  so  ealirely  excludes  theinfiuenca 
of  the  priesthood ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  called  emphatically  "  the  laical  reli- 
gion," since  its  fohnder  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  most  enthusiastic 
regard  to  his  dogmas,  without  giving  wealth  or  coasequenae  to  those  who 
were  appointed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them;  indeed,  the  Koran  re- 
al 
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ErOEtclies  the  Christians  for  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  (heir  lords 
eside  God.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  praying  toward  that  place,  and 
the  ablutions  which  are  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acta  and  occasions, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  that  religious  sophism  predesiinatioii,  in  its 
most  eictravagaiit  extent,  seem  to  comprehet.d  the  superstitious  parts  ut 
this  religion;  but  it  has  other . characteristic  a  which  betray  its  spurious 
origin,  and  prove  its  destructive  tendency. 

To  compensate  for  the  rigid  fastings  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  disuse  ol 
wine  which  it  requires,  a  moat  Hceniioiis  indulgence  is  allowed  in  the  use 
of  women  ;  and  though  they  ntay  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,  deny 
to  Ihat  sex  a  future  state  of  existence,  yet,  as  they  consider  women  merely 
as  instruments  of  gratification,  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  the  sex  is 
capable  of  displaying  when  the  faculties  are  properly  expanded  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  liberal  course  of  ed  ucation,  are  suppressed  as  soon  as  formed. 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  ig,  the  abhorrence  ivhich  it  creates 
against  all  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  same  doctrines  ;  and  also  the 
direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  consign  the  human  mind  lo  a  slate  of  ar- 
rogant  and  incurable  ignorance  by  considering  the  Koran  as  comprising 
everything  worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  their  climate,  as  well  as  from  habits. transmitted  through-so 
many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  innate  principles,  were  libidinous 
beyond  most  of  their  species,  and  no  individual  among  them  felt  that  pro- 
penaity  stronger  than  their  prophet ;  neither  policy  nor  inclination  there- 
fore prompted  hinito  bring  his  disciples  under  severe  restraints  with  re 
spect  to  women;  hp  ought  not,  however  to  be  denied  the  praise  which  is 
due  to  having  in  some  measure  tempered  the  lustful  fieneiess  of  h  <! 
countrymen;  and  he  maybe  said  to  hd\e  effected  sine  relormation 
when  he  restrained  his  foUoiVers  even  to  four  h  ivc:  when  he  f<  rbad  in 
cestuous  alliances,  entitled  a  repudiated  n  ife  to  a  dower  lf<  m  her  hus 
band,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence  and  rendered  forn  tjiion  puni=h 
able  by  law. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  wntten  ]a»  (o  the  Mahometans  alike 
as  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  religion  and  the  admmistrat  n  f  public 
justice,  there  is  the  Sunnah,  or  oral  law  Khich  was  selected  two  bun 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  from  a  vast  number  of  precepts 
and  injunctions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  is  bearing 
the  stamp  of  his  authority.  In  this  work  (he  right  of  circumcision  is  en- 
joined, concerning  which  the  Koran  was  silent ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
be  there  commanded,  as  the  Arabians  adhered  to  it  before  this  establish- 
ment, Uy  the  express  command  of  their  founder,  the  Mahometans  set 
apart  Friday  in  each  week  for  the  especial  worship  of  God,  They  are 
ever  assiduous  to  make  fconverts  to  their  faith ;  nor  can  they  reject  the 
piost  abject  or  profligate  wretch  who  declares  his  desire  of  "becoming  a 
true  believer,  even  although  they  know  him  10  be  ignorant  alike  of  their 
language  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Charily,  as  already  oh 
served,  is  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  Koran;  and  the  Turks 
are  remarkable  for  acta  of  benevolence  to  (he  poor  and  the  distressed, 
and  are  eVen  careful  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  neces- 
sity They  repair  highways,  erect  cisterns  of  water  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  build  kahns  or  caravanseras  for  their  reception;  and 
some  devout  people,  it  is  said,  erect  sheds  by  the  way  side,  that"  the 
weary  (raveller  may  sit  under  the  shade  and  take  Ids  refreshment  In 
chap.  iv.  of  the  Koran* are  the  following  injunctions!  "Show  kindness 
to  ihy  parents,  to  thy  relations,  lo  orphans,  to. the  poor;  to  thy  neighbor 
who  is  related  to  thee,  and  to  thy  neighbor  who  is  a  stranger ;  to  iliy  fa- 
miliar  companion,  to  the  traveler,  and  to  the  captive  whom  thy  riglil 
Hand  has  taken;  for  God  loveth  not  the  pniud,  ihu  vain-glorious,  ihe 
covetous,  or  those  who  bestow  ilieir  wealth  in  ordsr  :o  be  seen  of  men  " 
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Tliey  name  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  when  the  falher, 
putting  some  grains  of  salt  into  its  mouth,  and  lifting  it  011  high,  as  deil- 
jcating  il  to  God,  cries  out,  "  GotI  grant,  my  son  Solyman,  that  his  holy 
same  may  be  as  savoury  in  thy  mouth  as  this  salt,  and  that  he  may  pre- 
serve thee  from  being  too  much  iu  love  with  the  world."  As  to  the  in- 
fants who  die  young,  before  ,lhey  are  circumcised,  they  believe  they  are 
saved  by  the  circunicision  of  their  fathet*.  Their  children  ate  not  cir- 
cumcised, like  those  of  the  Jews,  at  eight  days  old,  but  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  at  fourteen  or  Rfteen  years  of  age,  when  they  are 
able  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith.  When  any  renegade  Christian 
is  circumcised,  two,  basins  are  usually  carried  after  him,  to  gather  the 
a\ras  Which  the  spectators  freely  give.  Those  who  are  uncircumcised, 
whether  Turkish  children  or  Christians,  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
their  public  prayers;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  their  mosques,  they  are 
liable  to  be  impaled 'or  burnt. 

The  fast  of  Ramadan  is  observed  by  the  Turks  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  the  Persians.  The  feast  of  Bairam  begins  with  the  next 
new  moon  after  that  fast,  and  is  pubUshed  by  firing  of  guns,  bonlites,  and 
other  rejoicings.  At  this  feast  the  houses  and  shops  are'adorned  with 
their  finest  hangings,  tapestries,  and  sofas.  In  the  streets  are  swings 
ornamented  with  festoons,  in  which  ibe  people  sit,  and  are  tossed  In  the 
air,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  entertained  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  performed  by  persons  hired  by  the  masters  of  the  swings. 
They  have  also  fireworks  j  and,  during  the  three  days  of  this  festival, 
many  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  confined' i.the  rest  of  the  year,  have 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  this  lime  they  forgive  their  enemies,  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  them  ;  for  they  think  they  have  made  a  bad  bairam, 
if  they  harbour  the  least  malice  in  their  hearts'  against  any  person  what- 
soever. This  Is  termed  the  Great  Bair»m,  to  distinguish  it  trom  the  Lit- 
tle Bairam,  which  theykeep  seventy  days  after.  Ihey  have  also  several 
other  festivals,  on  all  which  the  steeples  of  the  mosques  are  adorned 
with  lamps  placed  In  variour  figures.  Tliey  regularly  pray  three  times  a 
day,  and  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prayers,  as  well  as  before  they 
presume  to  touch  the  Koran.  As  they  make  great  use  of  their  fingers  in 
eating,  they  are  required  to  wash  after  every  ineal,  and  the  mijre  cleanly 
among  them  do  it  before  meals.  After  every  kind  of  defilement,  in  fact, 
ablution  is  enjoined. 

By  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  if  he 
afterwards  repents,  he  may^  lawfully  take  her  again;  but  Mahomet,  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  divorcing  their  wives  upon  every  slight  ocea- 
slon,  or  merely  from  an  inconstant  humour,  ordained,  lliat  if  any  man  di- 
vorces his  wife  a  third  time,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  take  her  again,  till 
she  has  been  married  and  bedded  by  another,  and  divorced  from  that  hus- 
band. The  Koran  allows  no  man  to  have  more  than  four  wives  and  con- 
cubines, but  the  prophet  and  his  successors  are  laid  under  no  restriction. 
Church  government,  by  the  institutions  of  Mahomet,  appears  to  have 
centered  in  the  mufti,  and  the  order  of  the  moulahs,  from  which  the  mufti 
must  be  chosen.  The  moulahs  have  been  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  fnufti  as  their  bead ;  but  the  Turks  consider  the  first  rather  as  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  and  the  latter  as  the  great  taw  officer^.  Those  who 
really  act  as  divines  are  the  iraauins,  or  parish  priests,  who  officiate  in, 
and  are  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  mosques-  No  church  revenues 
are  appropriated  to  the  particular  use  of  the  moulahs;  the  Imaums  are 
the  ecclesiastics  in  immediate  pay.  Their  scheiks  are  the  chiefs  of  their 
demses  (dervishes),  or  monks,  and  form  religious  communities,  or  or- 
ders,  estaullshed  on  solemn  vows^  they  consecrate  themselves  merely  to 
religious  offlMs,  domestic  devotion,  and  public  prayer  and  preaching; 
there  are  four  of  these  orders,  the  Bektoshl.  Mevelevi,  Kadri,  and  Seydi 
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who  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  empire.  TLe  Mevelevi,  iii  iheit 
acts  of  devotion,  turn  round  with  velocity  for  two  or  three  houis  inceB- 
«ant]y>  They  are  passiouateiy  fond  of  music,  particularly  a  flute  formed 
'}{  an  Indian  reedj  they  iive  in  their  monastery:  profess  poverty  and  hu- 
mility', entertain^  kindly  all  strangers,  of  whatever  religion,  who  visit 
them  i  and  receive  alms.  Tbey  soineiimea  even  offer  to  wash  the  feel  oi 
a  Mussulman.  The  Kadri  express  their  devotion  by  lacerating  their 
bodies ;  (hey  walk  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  distracted  and  wild 
looks ;  they  hold  their  hands  joined  together,  as  if  in  ihe  act  of  prayer, 
'except  when  ihey  perform  their  religious  dances,  which' they  continue 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  the  whole  day,  repeating  incessanll;^,  Hu ! 
hu!  tiu'.  hui  one  of  their  names  of  the  deity,  until  at  last,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  violent  rage  or  phrensy,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  every  part  of  their  body  bathed  in  sweat.  The  Seyahs,  like 
the  Indian  fakiers,  are  little  better  than  mere  vagabonds.  - 

The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselves  the  name  of  itioslemim,  which 
has  been  corrnpted  into  Mussulman,  signifying  persons  professing  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They  also  term  themselves  Sonnites,  or  observers 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet  and  his  three  successors;  and  like- 
wise  call  themselves  True  Believers,  in' opposition  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  the  adherents  of.Ali,  whom  they  call  a  wicked  and  abominable 
sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  of 
their  religion,  besides  the  prescribed  ablutions,  are  prayers,  which  are  to 
be  said  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  alms,  which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary ;  the  former 
consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  charitable  uses  ont  of  theit 
whole  income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  every 
Mahometan  must,  at  least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  in  pilgrimage,  either 
oersonally  Or  by  proxy,  to  the  Caaba,  or  house  of  God  at  Mecca. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

A.3  the  Hindus  (or  Hindoos),  never  had  any  historical  writings,  all  tne 
information  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  is 
gleaned  from  popular  poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  How  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  such  accounts  always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  fab 
uloua  invention,  the  restilt  of  all  researches  in  such  labyrinths  mosi 
abundantly  proves;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  analysis  of  it 
Under  the  name  of  India  the  ancients  included  no  more  than  the  ppnin 
sula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  it,  having  little  oi 
no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eastward.  By  whi>ni 
these  counlrieswere  originally  peopled,  is  a  question  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in,  all  probability,  will  never  be 
solved.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  works  in  these  parts  discover  marks  of 
astonishing  skill  and.  power  in  the  inhabitants;  such  as  the  images  in  the 
[Sland  of  Elephanta,  the  observatory  at  Benares,  and  many  others.  These 
stupendous  works  are,  by  Bryant,  attributed  to  the  Gushites  or  Babylo- 
nians ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  subjects  of  NImrod,  the  beginning  ol 
whose  kingdom  was  in.Shinar,  might  extend  themselves  in  this. direction, 
and  thus  fill  the  fertile  regions  of  the  east  with  inhabitants,  before  tbey 
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BigraVed  to  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward.  Thus 
would  be  formed  (or  a  lime  ihat  great  division  betwixt  the  inhabiunts  of 
[ndia  and  other  countries;  so  that  the  western  nations  knew  not  even  of 
the  existence' of  India,  but  by  obscure  report;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  invented  a  thousand  idle  tales 
concerning  the  antiqiiilv  of  their  tribes. 

Accordnig  to  Hindu  tradition,  then,  and  (he  popular  legends  of  their 
nards.their  country  was-at  first  divided  between  two  principal  families, 
called  in  oriental  phraseology,  "the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon." 
These  were  both  said  to  be  descended  from  Brahma  originally,  through 
the  patriarchs  Daksha  and  Atri,  his  sons.  Vaiwaswat  (the  sisn),  had  Dak.- 
sha  for  his  father ;  and  Soma  (the  moon),  sprung  from  Atri.  The  first 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  sun  was  named  Ikshwaku,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  grandson,  named  Kakutstha.  But  the  most  celebrated  prince 
.  was  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  who  was  banished  to  tlie  forests  by  his 
father  for  fourteen- years,  and  was  accompanied  there  by  Stla,  his  wil«. 

Sila  having  been  carried  off  by  Havana  (or  the  giant  with  ten  heads), 
who  was  king  ol^  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  Rama,  assisted  by  Sugriva  and  Ha- 
numan  (who  are  described  as  nionkeys),  pursued  him  to  his  capital,  took 
it,  put  him  to  death,  and  planed  his  brother  Vibhisima  on  the  throne.  The " 
traditions  of  the  south  of  India  add,  that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonists 
came  from  Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  cleared  and  tilled  the  ground,  and  intro- 
duced [he  arts  of  civilized  life.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya,  over  which 
he  ruled  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kusa,  whose  pos- 
terity inherited  the  throne  after  him.  Pururaves,  the  son  of  Btidha,  the 
eon  of  the  moon,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  lunar  dynaity. '  His  capital 
was  Fratishthana,  st  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  To  him 
is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  kindhng  fire.  His  eldest  soij, 
Ayus,  succeeded  him.  Ayus  had  two  sons,.  Nahusha,  wha  succeeded 
him,  and  Kshetravtiddha,  who  established  a  separate  principality  at  Kasi, 
or  Benares.  Nahusha's  successor  was  Yayali,  who  had  five  sons,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  I'uru,  be  named  as  his  successot,  To  the  other  four, 
whose  names  were  Yadu,  Turvasu,  Druhya,  and  Ann,  he  gave  the  vice- 
royship,  under  Puru,  of  certain  provinces  of  the  paternal  kingdom.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  Druhya  was  Gandhar,  from  whom  the  province 
now  called  Candahar,  received  its  name.  The  posteritv  of  Anu  estab- 
lished themselves  from  the  south  of  the  province  of  Behar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  descendants 
gf  Yayali  colonized  and  introduced  civilization  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  southern  and  western  India.  Among  the  descendants  of  Puru 
there  were  several  celebrated  princes,  one  of  whom,  named  Bbaraia,  the 
son  of  Dushyanta,  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  territory,  so  that  India  has 
been  sometimes  called  after  his  name,  Bharata  Vereha,  the  country  ol 
Bharata.  The  most  material  faeis  that  we  notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Hasti,  a  descendant  of  Puru,  removed  the 
capital  further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  city  was  called 
after  him,  Hastinripur ;  also  that,  four  descents  after  Hasti,  the  sovereign 
of  Hastinapur  was  Kuru,  from  whom  the  country  to  the  north-west  was 
called  Kurukshetra,  a  name  it  still  retains. 

"The  whole  course  of  the  political  history  of  ancient  India,"  as  Profes. 
sor  Wilson  observes,  "Shows  it  to  have  been  a  country  divided  among 
numerous  petty  rajahs,  constantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  in- 
japable  of  securing  their  subjects  from  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  or 
the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies.  The  early  rehgion  of  the  Hindus,  as 
represented  in  the  Veda»,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  adora- 
tion of  fire  and  the  elements.  The  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  U 
creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  were  afterwards  personified,  and  wcT 
(hipped  as  the  deities  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.     Philosophical  notion? 
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of  matter  and  spirit  were  next  embodied ;  and  celebrated  ittdividuals,  like 
the  demigods  of  Greece,  added  to  ihe  Pantheon;  other  niodilicaEion^^, 
eome  as  recent  as  four  or  6ve  centuries,  were  subBeqiienily  introduced." 

The  division  of  the  Hindus  into  castes  is  a,  peculiarity  in  their  social 
condition,  which  early  attracted  notice ;  but  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
uncommon  in  antiquity,  and  it  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Egypt.  In  these 
countries  it  gradually  ceased  ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  extent  contemplated  in.lhe  original  system. 

The  original  distinction  was  inlo  Brahman,  religious  leacher;  Kshe- 
truja,  warrior;  Vaisya,  agriculturist  and -trader;  and  Sudra,  servile ;  bi'l 
from  the  intermixture  of  these  and  their  descemjatite,  arose  numerous 
other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which  the  Hindus  riow  chiefly  consist ;  the  Bnih- 
man  being  the  only  one  of, the  four  original  divisions  remaining. 

The  first  among  the  western  nations  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  application  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  who  were  of  conse- 
quence likely  to  discover  these  distant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phcenicians.  The  former,  however,  soon  lost  their  inclination  for  naval 
affairs,  and  held  all  sea-faring  people  in  deteslalion;  though  to  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  Sesoatris,  if  we  can  believe  them,  mijst  (his  feeling  jn  a 
great  measure  be  attributed.  He  is  said  to  have  lilted  out  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which  conquered  all  the 
countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  India ;  while  the  army,  led  by 
himself,  marclied  through  Asia,  and  subdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges ;  after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  Eastern 
ocean.  Strabo  rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits  oi 
Sesostris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Persians, 
we  .find  Darius  Hystaspes  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  he  sent  Scylax  of  Caryandra  to  explore  the 
river  Indus ;  who  sailed  from  iCaspatyrus,  a  town  at  its  source,  and  near 
the  territories  of  Pactya,  eastward  to  the  sea;  thence,  turning  westward, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Phcenicians  had  formerly  sailed  round 
Africa,  afler  which  DariUs  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master  of  that 
coast.  His  conquests,  however,  were  not  extenme,  as  they  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  territory  watered  by  the  Indus ;  yet  the  acquisition  was  very 
important,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
W  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  Persian  empire. 

According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  space  of  country  through  which  Alex 
ander  sailed  on  the  Indus  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  miles ;  and  as, 
during  the  whole  of  that  navigation,  he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  submit  to  him,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  country  on  each 
side  was  explored  to  some  distance.  An  exact  account,  not  only  of  his 
military  operations,  but  of  everything  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  was  preserved  in  the  journals  of  his 
three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Arislobulus ;  and  these  journals  Arrian 
followed  in  the  composilion^of  his  history.  From  these  authors  we  learn 
that,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  western  pari  of  India  was  possessed  by 
seven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  Porus,  which  Alexander 
first  conquered  and  then  restored  to  him,  is  said  to  have  contaiJied  uu 
fewer  than  two  thousand  towns ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prasii  had  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  niimber  of  elephants,  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  monarch  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  country  on-each  side  of  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the  time  of  Ales 
ander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  population  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as  the  manners,  and 
.piistoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exactly  described,  and  the  descriptions 
'fUnd  to  correspond  in  a  surprising  manner  with  modern  a ■-     "" 
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staled  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsoons,  the  pe- 
riodica) raius,  tiie  swellings  and  immdations  of  tho  rivers,  with  the  ap- 
pearanue  of  the  country  during  the  lime  they  cOnlinne,  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  descriptions  of  the  inhahitanta  are  equally  p3,rticutar ; 
(heir  living  entirely  upon  vegetables ;  their  division  into  tribes  or  castes, 
with  many  uf  the  parlicitiarities  of  the  modern  Hindoos.  The  military 
operations,  how'ever,  extended  but  a  Jittle  way  into  India  properly  so 
called  ;  no  further,  indeed,  than  the  modem  province  of  Lahore,  and  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the. Indus,  from  Moullan  to  the  sea. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  devolved 
flrst  on  Pytho,  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  on  ^eleucus.  The  lat- 
fer  was  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  India  in  subjection.  With 
Lhia  view,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  confirm 
his  authority,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Macedonian  territories  against 
Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasli.  The  particulars  of  his  expedition  are 
very  little  known;  Jnstin  being  the  only  author  who  mentions  theni. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  India  than 
Alexander;  and  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  considerably  greater  weight 
than  either,  in  this  instance,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Plutarch. 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  east  was  stopped  by  Antigonus,  who  pre 
pared  to  invade  the  western  part  of  hife  dominions.  Tlie  former  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus;  but  Dr.  Rob 
ertson  is  of  opmion,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  which  continued 
forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian territories  took  place.  With  a  yiew  of  keeping  up  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  prince,  Seleucus  sent  Megasthenes,  one  of  Al- 
exander's officers,  to.Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,  on 
fha  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by  Dr.  Robertson  thought  to  be 
fte  modern  Allahabad,  but  Major  Rennel  supposes  it  to  be  Patna.  As 
Megasthenes  resided  in  this  city  for  a  considerable  time,  he  made  many 
ibservations  relative  to  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published, 
3ut  be  mingled  with  his  relations  the  most  extravagant  fables ;  such  as 
accounts  of  men  with  ears  so  lar^e  that  they  couid  wrap  themselves  up 
m  them ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  Sec,  if  the  ex- 
tracts from  this  book,  given  byArrian,Diodorua,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
can  be  credited.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracottus,  and 
that  of  his  son  Damalchus  to  Ailitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Sandracottus, 
we  hear  wo  more  of  the  affairs  of  India  witli  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
until  the  time  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  who  made  a  short  incursion  into 
India,  about  197  years  after  the  death  of  Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of 
this  expedition  la,  that  the  Syrian  monarjch,  after  finishing  a  war  he  ear- 
ned on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  fiactria,  obliged 
Sophagaaec.ua,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephant^s.  It  is  probable  that  the  suc-^ 
(icssorii  of  Antiochns  were  obliged,  soon  after  his  death,  to  abandon  all 
their  Indian  territories. 

After  the  loss  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  for 
some  time  hntwixt  it  and  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  This'  last  be- 
came an  independent  state  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Alex 
der;  and,  according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it  in  ancient  au. 
thora,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with  India.  Nay,  the  Bactrian  monarcbs 
are  said  to  have  conquered  more  extensive  tracts  in  that  region  than  Al- 
exander himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  over  this  new  kingdom 
in  succession ;  some  of  whom,  elated  with  the  conquests  they  had  made, 
assumed  the  title  of  the  great  king,  by  which  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
disti  rig  inched  in  their  highest  splendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the ' 
itafilrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scythian  no- 
Hiudes,  known  by  the  name  of  dsii,  Pasiani,  Tachari,  and  Scanrauli. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  leslimony  of  the  Chinese  historians,  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  196  /ears  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the 
eoiilines  of  China,  and  obliged'lo  move  farther  to  the  west,  poured  in  upon 
Uactria  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
eiid  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  thoughts  ot 
establishing  any  dominioQ  in  India  were  totally  abandoned  by  tbe  Euro- 
peaaa.  The  only  object  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
(flat  country ;  ana  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which  that  intercourse  Was 
to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  first  raised  the  power  and 
splendour  of  Alexandria,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India.  His  son 
Ptolemy" Philadelphus  prosecuted  the  same  plan  very  vigorously.  In  his 
time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to  centre  in  Tyre  ;  but,  tore- 
move  it  effectually  thence,  he  attempted  to  form  a  canal  between  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  place  where  Suez  now  stands,  and  tbe  Pelusiac, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was  about  one  hundred  cubits 
broad,  and  thirty  deep ;  so  that  by  means  of  it  the  productions  of  India 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water. 

-On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  tl^e  Romans,  Ih^  -Indian  conimodities  con- 
tinued as  usual,  to  be  imported  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome;  but  the  most  ancient  communication  betwixt  the  east  and  west 
parts  of  Asia,  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and 
Palestine  are  separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert;  but  the  passage 
through  it  was  much  faciliated  by  its  affording  a  station  which  abounded 
in  water.  Hence  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  such 
consequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syrian  Tadmor, 
and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  these  names  are  expressive  of  its  situation 
in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees.  Though  its  situation  for  trade  may  to 
us  seem  very  unfavourable,  being  sixty  iniles  from  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodities,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  Jet  the  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  goods  m  question,  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them  by 
a  long  carriage  overland  not  only  practicable,  but  lucrative  and  advanta- 
geous. Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent  and  powerful,  and  this 
place  long  maintained  its  independence  after  t:he  Syrian  empire  became 
subject  to  Rome.  The  eagerness  of  the  Romans  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  India  during  the  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power ;  and,  even'after  the  destruction, of  the  western  part,  it 
was  kept  up  between  Constantinople  and  those  parts  of  India  which  had 
been  visited  formerly  by  merchants  from  the  west.  Long  before  this 
period,  however,  a  much  belter  method  of  sailing  to  India  had  been  dis- 
covered by  one  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  lived 
about  eighty  years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
This  man  havmg  observed  the  periodical  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  and 
how  steadily  they  blew  from  the  east  and  west  during  some  months,  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  coast,  and  sail  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Musiris,  a  ponon  the-Malabarcoast;  which 
discovery  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  the  name  ol 
Hippalus  was  given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indiav 
traffic  was  now  carried  on, -mentioning  .the  particular  stages  and  the  dis- 
tances "between  them. 

While  the  Seleucidie  continued  lo  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade 
with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land.  The  Romans,  having  ex- 
ten'ied  their  dominions  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  found  this  method  of 
conveyance  still  established,  and  the  trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and 
"rotecled.     But  the  orogress  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted 
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by  the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  those  oouiitirea 
where  silk  and  other  of  the  mosl  valuable  manufaciures  were  pyo cured,  It 
beeame  an  object  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  sove- 
reigns-of  those  distant  countries.  Br.  Robertson  takes  notice,  from  the 
eTidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who  wrote  in  852,  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  Saracens  but  the  Chinese  also,  were  destitute  of  the  mariner's 
compass ;  contrary  to  a  common  o|>inion,  that  this  instrtimeut  was  known 
in  the  east  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe.  Noiwiihstanding  thisdia- 
advant^Lge,  they  penetrated  far  beyond  Slain,  which  had  set  bounds  to  the 
navigation  of  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  Indian  islands;  extending  their  navigation  as  far  as  Canton  in 
China.  A  regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,-  and  even  with  China  liself. 
Many  Saracens  settled  in  India,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries beyond  it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
emperor  permitted  Ihem  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ;  the 
Arabian  Ian guag'e  was  understood  and  spoken  in  every  place  of  conse- 

Sience ;  and  ships  from  China  even  are  said  to  have  visited  the  Persian 
olf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  those  days,  the  peninsula  of  India 
was  at  thai  time  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  '  The  Hrst  was  composed  of 
tlie  provinces  situated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Monltan.  The  second  had  the  city  of  Canoge,  which,  from  its  re- 
maining ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The  Indian  his- 
torians relate,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops  in  which  betel-nut 
was  sold,  and  sixtythousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers  who  paid  a  tax 
to  government.  The  third  city  was  that  of  Cachemire,  first  mentioned  by 
Massoudi,  who  gives  a  short  description  of  it.  The  fourth  kingdom. 
Guzerat,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole.  Another  Arab  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into  three  p^rts;  the  northern  compre- 
hending all  the  provinces  of  the  Indus4  the  middle  estendingfrom  Guzerat 
to  the  Ganges ;  and  the  southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
cape  Comorin.  From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  men- 
tioned, explained  by  the  commentary  of  another  Arabian  who  had  Uke- 
wise  visited  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which  correspond 
with  what  la  observed  among  them  at  this  day.  They  take  notice  of  the 
general  useof  allk  among  the, Chinese,  and  the  manufacture  of  porc^ain, 
which  they  compare  to  glass.  They  also  describe  the  tea-plant,  with  the 
manner  of  using  its  leaves ;  whence  it  appears,  that  In  the  ninth  century 
the  use  of  this  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  present,  .  They 
mention  likewise  the  great  progress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  as- 
tronomy; a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  they  assert,  that  In  this  branch  of  science  they 
were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  west,  on  which 
account  their  sovereign  was  galled  the  king  of  wisdom. 

The  superstitions,  extravagant  penances,  &c.,  known  to  exist  at  this 
day  among  the  Indians,  are  also  mentioned  by  those  writers  ;  all  which 
particulars  manifest  that  the  Arabians  had  a  knowledge  of  India  far  sijpe- 
riot  to  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  industry  of  the  Moham- 
medans, in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  east,  was  rivalled, 
however,  by  the  Christians  of  Persia,  who  sent  missionaries  all  over 
India,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  as  far  as  China  Itself.  But,  while  the 
western  Asiatics  thus  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  these  parts,  the 
Europeans  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  The  port  oJ' 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  the  Indian 
goodSi  was  now  shut  against  them  :  and  the  Arabs,  satisfied  with  supply 
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iQjE  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects,  neglected  to  send  any  by  tl"  r  j«l 
channel  to  Ihe  loivns  on  the  Mediierranean.  The  inhabiianls  o  Coii- 
stantinople  and  some  other  great  towns  were  supplied  with  Chines'  com 
modities  by  rhe  most  tedious  and  difficult  passage  imagloable.  Iti  spito 
oC  every  difficulty,  however,  this  commerce  flourished,  and  Constantinople 
becamt:  a  considerable  mart  for  East  Indian  commodilies ;  and  from  ii  all 
(he  rest  of  Kurope  was  chiefly  supplied  with  them  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  The  perpetual  hostilities  in  Which  the  Christians  antl  Moham- 
medans were  during  this  period  engaged,  contributed  still  to  increase  the 
difficulty  1  but,  the  more  it  increased,  the  more  desirous  Europeans 
seemed  lo  be  of  possessing  the  luxuries  of  Asia.  About  this  time  the 
cities  of  Amalli  and  Venice,  with  some  other  in  Italy,  haying  acquired  a 
gieat.  degree  of  independence,  began  to  exert  themselves  in  prombtmg 
domestic  inanufactures,  and  importing  the  productions  of  India. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  considerable  revolution  took  place  in 
India,  by  the  conquests  of  Mabmud  Gazni,  who  erected  the  empire  oi 
Gazna.  And  it  is  at  Ibis  period  that  the  authentic  Wtory  is  generally 
reckoned  tci  commence.  Mahmud'a  kingdom  had  arisen  out  of  that  ol 
the  Saracens,  who  had  extended  their  conquests  immensely,  under  the 
caliph  At.Walid,  both  to  the  east  and  west.  He  possessed  great  part  ol 
the  ancient  Bactria.  Gazna,  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  and  Balkh, 
were  his  chief  cities.  After  conquering  the  rest  of  Bactria,  he  invaded 
HindOstan  a.  d.  1000,  and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Kuttry  and  Rajpoot  tribes  (the  Catheri  and  Malli  of  Alex- 
ander), who  still  retained  their  ancient  bravery,  and  made  a  very  for- 
midable resistance.  Mahmud  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  con- 
quest, and  a  superstitious  zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  a 
league  was. at  last  formed  against  him  among  all  the  Indian  princes,  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda,  Their  allied  troops  were,  however,  de- 
feated! and  in  1008  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut  in  the  Punjab  was 
destroyed.  In  1011  Mahmud  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Tanafar, 
and  reduced  Delhi.,  In  1018  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolished  the  temples 
of  that  and  several  other  cities ;  but  failed  in  his  attempson  Ajimere.  In 
his  twelfth  expedition,  in  1034,  he  reduced  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzer- 
at,  and  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1038,  he  possessed  the 
east,  and  largest  part  of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west 
part  of  the  Ganges  to.Guzerat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  Ajimere.  But  in  1158  this  extensive  empire  began  lo  fall 
to  pieces.  The  west  and  largest  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the 
east,  contiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  possession  of.Chosroe,  whose 
capital  was  Lahore.  In  1184  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and 
In  1194  Mohammed,  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  Benares, 
committing  as  great  devastation  as  Mahmud  Gazni  had  done.  He  also 
reduced  tlie  south  part  of  Ajimere,  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Jumna, 
the  fort  of  Gualior,  &c.  On  his  death,  (1205,)  the  empire  of  Gizna  was 
again  divided,  and  the  Patau  or  Alghan  empire  was  founded  by  Cattitb, 
who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Persian  remaining  to  Eldoze.  Cattub  made 
Delhi  bis  capital ;  and.in  1210  his  successor,  Altumish,  reduced  the  great- 
est part  of  Hindostan  Proper.  One  of  his  sons  obtained  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and,  from  this  period,  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  had  always 
that  government.  During  his  reign,  the  bloody  Genghis  Khan  put  an 
end  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  but  Hindostan  was  left 
undisturbed. 

From  this  period  the  most  dreadful  confusion  and  massacres  followed 
almost  to  the  time  that  the  British  government  commenced.  .The  empire 
being  subdivided  among  a  set  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people  were 
reduced  lo  the  greatest  degree  of  misery.    To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
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Moguls  made  such  frequent  and  formidable  invasions,  'hat  at  last  the  em- 
peror Ferose  II.  allowed  them  10  setile  in  the  country  iu  I29d.  Tlie  em- 
peror was  incited  by  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrah,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan;  and  Alia  being  employed  in  that  business,  wherein  he 
amassed  an  iramenae  quantity  of  treasure,  no  sooner  accomplished  it,  than 
he  deposed  and  murdered  Ferose.  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Hin- 
doslan.  In  1306  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  was  undertaken;  and  in 
13)0  Alia  carried  his  army,  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Carnatic.  But  all 
this  usurper's  expeditions  and  those  of  his  general,  Oafoor,  seem  to  have 
been  made  more  wiih  a  view  of  plunder  than  of  permanent  conquest. 
Under  Mohammed  III.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  aud  drove 
the  Mohammedans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the  city 
of  Dowlatai^ad. 

Ferose  III.,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  1351,  was  a  wise  prince, 
who  preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  aTts  of  peace  to  the 
extension  of  it  by  war  and  conquest..  In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty 
seven  years,  agncijUure,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  were  encouraged. 
But  upon  his  death  in  1388,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  continued  Hve 
years,  tillMahmud  111.  succeeded,  in  1393.  During  this  period  Hindostau 
exhibited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  emperors  residing  in  the 
same  capital,  yet  at  war  with  each  other.  In  this  unfortunate  situation  of 
atTairs,  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  west  of  Tartary  and  Asia,  turned 
his  arms  against  Hindostan,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  It.  But  the 
cruel  monster,  not  contented  with  his  victory,  ordered  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  .which,  it  is  said,  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  murdered  in  one  hour,  In  January,  1399,  he 
defea.ted  the  Indian  army  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  after  looic  Delhi, 
which  then  consisted  of  three  cities  surrounded  by  walls.  Though  no 
resistance  was  made,  and  of  course  there  was  no  prelence  for  bloodshed, 
yet  a  quarrel  was  fomented  within  a  few  days  by  his  Tartar  soldiers,  who 
pillaged  the  city,  massacred  most  of  the  people,  and  sold  the  rest  for 
slaves.  The  spoils,  in  plate  and  jewels,  were  immense.  After  this 
dreadful  carnage,  Tamerlane  marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan, defeating  the  Indians  everywhere,  and  slaughieriug  the  wor^ 
shippers  of  &re.  On  the  25th  of  March,  this  insatiable  conqueror 
retired,  leaving  Mahmud  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reserving  only 
Punjab  to  himself. 

The  death  of  Mahmud  III.,  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  the  Patau  dynasty. 
{le  was  succeeded  by  Chizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  his  posterity 
continued  to  reign  until  1450,  when  Alia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and  Bel- 
loli,  an  Affghan,  took  possession  of  it.  Under  him  a  prince  who  resided 
it  Jionpour,  became  so  formidable,  that  he  left  him  only  the  shadow  of 
authority.  Belloli's  son,  however,  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
ibout  1501,  when  he  made  Agra  his  residence.  .  In  the  reign  of  Ibi:aham 
11.,  sultan  Baberj  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  empire.  His  first  expedition  was  in  1518;  and  in  1525  he 
.took,.  Delhi.  On  the  death  of  Baber,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  his  son 
Humaioon  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among 
Ihe  Rajpoot  princes  of  Ajimere.  The  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Sheer 
Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  CheitOu.  His  territories 
sxtended  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal;  but  the  government  was  so  unsettled 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  within  nine  years  after  his 
death.  This  induced  a  strong  party  to  join  in  recalling  Humaioon,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  abilities  ;  but  he  lived 
only  one  year  after  his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  1555,  his  son  Ackbar, 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Hindostan,  succeeded 
He  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  but,  during  the  long  reign  o' 
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lifty-one  years,  lie  established  the  empire  on  a  more  sure  foundation  lean 
it  had  probably  ever  been  before. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  European  powers  began  to  be 
interested  in  the  a-ffalrs  of  Hindostan.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  liad  been 
doubled  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal ;  Emanuel,  his  suc- 
cessor, equipped  four  ships,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  coast,  and 
gave 'the<  command  to  Vasco  de  Gania,  who,  having  weathered  several 
storms  ill  hia  cruise  -alon^  the  easteri^  coast  of  Africa,  landed  in  Hindos- 
tan. after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months.  This  country,  which  has  since 
been  almost  entirely  reduced  by  waf  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was.al  the 
time  of  the  arrivalof  the  Portuguese,  divided  between  the  kings  of  Cam- 
baya,  Pelhi,  Bisnagur,  Narzingua,  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned 
several  sovereigns  among  their  iribuiaries.  The  last  of  these  mon  arc  he, 
who  is-  belter  known  by  the  name  of  zamorin,  which  signifies  emperor, 
possessed  the  most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  exlentfed  over  all  Mal- 
abar. Vasco  de  Gama  having  informed  himself  of  these  particulars  when 
he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  in 
which  trade  was  the  most  flourishing.  Here  he  fortunately  rriet  with  « 
Moor  of  Tunis,  who  understood  the  Portuguese  language,  and  he  pir 
himself  under  his  direction.  He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  za 
modn,  who  proposed  an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  kin^ 
his  master.  This  was  upon  (he  point  of  being  concluded,'  when  the  Mus 
BUlmen  interfered,  who  so  far  swayed  the  monarch  from  his  purpose,  that 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  adventurers,  to  whom  he  had  just  before  given 
so  favoiJrable  a  reception.  The  zamorin,  who  wanted  neither  power  nor 
inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  his  design  into  execution ;  and  Gama 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  fleet :  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached 
in  safety,  and  was  received  with  rapturous  joy  by  the  people.  The  pope 
gave  to  Portugal  all  the  coasts  they  should  discover  in  the  east ;  and  a 
second  expedition  soon  after  took  place,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez 
Cabral,  consisting  of  thirteen  vessels.  They  first  visited  Calicut,  where 
fifty  Portuguese  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Moors.  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  tiie  Arabian  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then  sailed  to  Cochin,  and  from  thence 
to  Cananor.  The  kings  of  both  these  towns  gave  him  spices,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  zamarin,  to  whom 
titsy  were  tributaries.  Uiher  kings  followed  their  example ;  and  this  iii- 
fatuation  became  so  general,  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  law  to  almost 
the  whole  country  of  Malabar.  The  port  of  Lisbon  now  become  the 
grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities.  To  secure  and  extend  these  advan- 
tages, it  was  necessary  Co  establish  a  system  of  power  anj  commerce. 
With  a  view  to  these  objects,  (he  court  of  Portugal  wisely  reposed  its  con- 
fidence in  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  most  discerning  of  all  the  Portu* 
guese  that  had  been  in  India.  The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himself  beyond 
expectation.  He  fixed  upon  Goa,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
wholesome  air,  as  an  establishment,  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  Mal- 
abar, belonging  to  the  king  of  tlie  Deccan;  and  this  soon  after  became 
the  inetropolis  of  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India.  As  the  govern- 
ment soon  changed  its  schemes  of  trade  into  projects  of  conquest,  the 
nation,  which  had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commerci&l  spirit,  soon 
assumed  that  of  rapine  and  pliinder.  In  reference  to  tb's  we  may  observe, 
that  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  xndia,  they  possess 
at  present  only  Macao,  Din,  and  Goa :  and  the  united  importance  of  these 
three  settlements  in  their  intercourse  with  India  and  Portugal  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Drake,  Stephens,  Caven- 
dish, and  some-other  English  navigators,  by  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Plope,  reached  India.    The  success  altendiujj  these  first 
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pos'ages,  was  sufficient  tu  delerijiine  some  of  the  principal  mercliants  in 
London  to  establisli  a  company  in  IfiQO,  wliich  obtained  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  for  fifteen  years.  Tlie  funds  of  this 
company  were,  in  the  beginning,  inconsiderable.  They  fitted  out  four 
ships,  which  sailed  in  160!,  under  Lancaster,  an  able  man,  who  arrived 
witli  them,  in  1602,  at  the  pott  of  Achen,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  mart. 
He  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and  had 
every  favour  shown  him  that  could  be  wished  for,  to  facihtate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advantageous  commerce^  The  English  admiral,  vine  te- 
ceivcd  at  Bantam  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Achen;  and  a  ship,  which  he 
had  despatched  to  the  Molucca  islands,  brought  him  a  considerable  cargo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs;  with  these  valuables  and  pepper,  which  he  look 
in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  safe  to  England.  The  company 
now  determined  to  form  settlements,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
natives.  They  applied  to  James  L,  for  assistance,  but  obtained  none. 
They,  however,  out  of  Iherrsmail  funds,  eretfled  forts  and  founded  colonies, 
in  the  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  .They  likewise 
shared  the  spice  trade  with  the  Dutch,  who  soon  became  jealous  of  their 
risirig  prosperity.  They  at  first  proceeded  by  accusations,  etjually  void 
<if  [ruth  and  decency,  to  make  the  English  odious  to  the  natives  of  the 
country ;  but  these  expedients  not  meeting  with  success,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  to  acts  of  violence  ;  and  the  Indian  ocean  became  the  scene  oi 
the  most  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  na- 
tions- In  1619,  the  two  companies  signed  a  treaty,  signifying,  that  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  should  belong  in  common  to  both 
nations.  The  Dutch,  however,  not  only  soon  found  means  to  render  the 
treaty  ineffectual,  but  to  drive  the  English  from  Amboyna.  This  latter 
transaction  was  replete  with  so  much  cruelly,  that  it  wilS  remain  a  lasting 
stigma  on  the  Dutch  nation.  The  English,  harassed  in  every  marl  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  bent  on  their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
their  power.  India  was  totally  forgotten ;  and  the  company  was  greatly 
reduced  at  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell,  proud  of  hts  success,  and 
sensible  of  his  Own  strength,  was  piqued  that  the  republic^of  the  United 
Provinces  should  pretend  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Dutch.  Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  ntcorded 
in  history,  none  were  conducted  with  more  knowledge  and  bravery  ;  none 
have  abounded  with  more  obstinate  and  bloody  engagements.  The  En- 
glish gained  the  superiority,  and  peace  ensued.    But  to  return  : 

Under  Ackbar's  successor,  Jehan  Guire,  tlje  war  was  faintly  carried  on, 
the  empire  being  disturbed  by  his  rebellions  son  Shah  Jt^lian,  and  his  coun- 
cils distracted  by  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Noor  Jehan,  In  this  mon- 
arch's reign,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  first  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Hindostan,  arrived.  Jehan  (iuire  died  in  1627,  and  wasi succeeded  by^ 
his  son  Shah  Jehan  who  pushed  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  with  vigour, 
but  in  so  destructive  a  manner,  that  most  of  the  princes  submitted.  A 
war  next  broke  out  with  the  Portuguese,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion 
from  Hoogly.  Shah  Jehan  was  a  debauched  prince ;  and  his  rebellion 
against  his  father  was  retaliated  by  that  of  his  son  .lurungzebe,  who 
dethroned  him,  disguising  his  ambition  under  the  mask  of  religion,  and 
committing  the  greatest  crimes  under  that  pretence.  Re  engaged  in  a 
war  with  his  brothers,  Morad  and  Dara,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  and  then  pretended  to  lament  their  misfortune.  He,  however, 
treated  his  father  with  tenderness  til!  his  death  in  1666.  From  1(160,  when 
Aurungzebe  attained  full  possession  of  the  throne,  till  1678,  a  profound 
tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  empire ;  but  from  a  jealousy 
-of  Sevagee,  the  fotinderof  the  M ah ratta  slates,  he  undertook  the  conquest 
of  the  Deccan ;  and,  having  quelled  a  rebc-lljon  of  the  Paians  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  persecuted  the  Hindoos  so  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribe?  in 
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Ajimere  commenced  a  war  against  him.  At  his  death  in  1707,  h«s  em- 
pire extended  from  10°  to  35°  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many  degrees  in  Ion 
gitude.  "  His  revenue,"  says  Major  Rennel,  "  exceeded  ^35,0u0,0o0 
sterling,  in  a  country  where  provisions  are'  about  four  times  as  cheap  jg 
m  England.  But  so  Weighty  a  sceptre  ctiuld  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand 
like  Adrungzooe's ;  and,  accordingly,  in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  princes  and  wicked  ministers  reduced  this  aatanishiog 
empire  to  nothing."  He  left  four  sons,  Mausum,  Azem,  Kaum-Bush.  and 
Ackbar.  This  last  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  been  obliged  to  fly 
to  Persia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war  commenced  between  Mausum 
imd  Azem ;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  wherein  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  Azecn  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Mausum  then  assumed  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  and,  during 
his  short  reign  of  five  years,  gave  -proofs  of  considerable  abilities.  He 
defeated  and  kilted  hia  brother  Kaum-Bush;  after  which  he  reduce^  the 
seiks,  a  new  set  of  .religionists,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had 
silently  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  mountains,  and  had 
now  taken  up  arms  in  Lahore,  ravaging  the  .country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna. 

About  this  time  thB  English  East  India  Company  obtained  the  famous 
firman,  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export-  and  import  were  ex- 
empted from  duties.  Furroksere  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  bro 
thersHousseinand  Abdoolah,  whoselup  another  emperor  whom  they  also 
deposed  and  murdered  in  the  same  year;  and  thus,  rn  eleven  years  after 
Aurungzebe's  death,  eleven  of  his  posterity,  who  had  either  possessed  or 
been  competitors  for  the  throne,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the  goveniinent 
declined  so  rapidly,  that  the  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  In 
1718,  the  two  brothers  raised  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grand- 
son of  Bahader:  who,  warned  by  the  faie  of  his  predecessors,  soon  rid 
himself  of  these  two  powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  civil 
war.  But  new  enemies  started  Up.  Nizam  Al  Mulck,  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  in  17,22,  had  be^h  offered  the  place  of  vizier,  or  prime  minister, 
but  did  not  accept  it.  Independence  was  his  aim,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  augmenting 
his  army.  Persuaded  that  he  had  a  party  at  court,  he,  in  1738,  came 
ibither,  with  a  great  body  of  armed  followers;  but,  iinding  (hat  the  inter 
est  of  the  emperor  was  still  too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  famous 
Persian  usurper^  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  Khan,  to  invade  Hindostan.  This 
invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
opposition;  yet,. when  far  advanced  into  Hindostan,  he  considered  the 
issue  of  inaltera  to  be  so  uncertain,  that  he  olfered  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try and  retire  for  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  c£500,000  sterling.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  Nizam  and  his  parly  hindeted  the  emperor  from  complying 
with  this  demand;  instead  of  which  he  threw  himself  upon  the  usurper's 
mercy,  who  (hen  took  possesion  of  Delhi,  and  demanded  a  ransom  of 
£30,000,000  sterling.  After  a  conferyice  with  the  emperor,  Nadir  seized 
upon  two  hundred  cannon,  with  some  treasure  and  jewels,  which  he  sent 
off  lo>  Candahar.  He  then  "marched  back  lo  Delhi,  where  a  commotion 
arose  about  fhe  price  of  corn.  While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  queli  it,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  narrowly  missed  him ;  upon  which  thp  barba- 
rian ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  slaughtered  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  one  hu.idred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons.  Tiiis  was  followed  by  a  seizure  of  all  the  jewels, 
plate,  &c.,  which  could  be  found ;  besides,  exacting  the  ^30,000,00(1, 
which  was  done  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  Nadir  caused  the  marriage  of  his  son  tn 
be  celebrated  with  a  granddaughter  of  Aurungzebe,  and  then  took  leavo 
of  the  emperor,  with  professions  of  friendship,  on  the  6th  of  May.  i7;i;< 
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Ha  if,  said  Vo  have  carried  off  goods  and  treasure  to  tlie  value  01 
^135,000,000  sterling.  Mohammed  had  also  ceded  to  tiim  all  the  pro- 
Tincfis  of  Hiiidostaii  west  of  the  Indus.  About  the  same  time  llie  Rohij- 
las,  atribe  from  the  mountains  between  India  and  Persia,  erected  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  eighty  miles  from  Delhi.  The 
empire  seemed  now  to  be  running  fast  to  its  dissolution,^.  Nadir  Shah 
being  murdered,  Abdallah,  one  of  his  generals,  seized  on  the  east  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  adjacent  Indian  provinces  which  Mohammed  Shah  had  ceded 
to  r<Iadir,  and  formed  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar.  In  1739.  IVIo- 
hanimed  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  ;  during  whose 
reign,  whieh  lasted  only  six  years,  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
empire  took  place ;  and  nothing  reniained  to  the  family  of  Tamerlane  liut 
asmall  tract  of  territory  round  Delhi.  In  1748  the  Nizam  Al  Muk^k  died, 
at  the  age  of  104,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Nazir  Jung,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  his  elder  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor.  The  con- 
test that  lollowed  on  this  occasion,  farthe  throne  of  the  Deccan  and  the 
nabobship  of  Arcot,  first  engaged  the  British  and  French  to  act  as  auxili- 
aries on  opposite  sides.  Immediately  after  (he  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  French  commandant,  M.  Dupleix,  began  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this  time  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  I 

On  tliis  occasion  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Clive  first  appeared  in  a  military 
capacity.  He  had  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  seemed  very 
little  qualified  for  that  department  of  civil  life.  Ho  now  marched  toward 
Arcot  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans  and  live  hundred 
sepoys;  and  in  his  first  expedition  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  coip- 
mander,'  His  movements  were  conducted  with  such  secresy  and  dis- 
patch, that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  capital  before  they 
knew  ofhis  march;  and  gaineij  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  gener- 
osity, in  affording  protection  without  ransom.  In  a  short  lime,  however, 
he  found  himself  invested  in  fori  St.  David's  by  rajah  Saib,  son  to  Chunda 
Saib,  an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  ihe  nabobship  of  Arcot,  at  llie  head  of 
a  numerous  army ;  the  operations  of  the  siege  being  conducted  by  Euro- 
pean  engineers.  But  Mr.  Clive,  having  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack, 
defended  himself  with  such  vigour,  that  the  assailants  were  everywhere 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and.having  overtaken  Iheni  in  the  plains 
nf  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Tiniery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani ;  after 
which,  he  returned  in  tHumph  lo  fort  St.  David's.  In  ihe  beginninf-of 
^752,  he  marched  toward  Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  small 
body  of  troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  sufRcient  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  army^  he  boldly  proceeded  toa  place  called  Koveripank, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Arcot,  where  the  eneuiy  lay  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse, 
with  one  hundred  and  ^fty  Europeans,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  ,  Vic- 
tory was  long  doubtful,  until  Mr.  Clive  having  sent  round  a  detachment 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Engrlish  attacked  the  en- 
trenchments in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a  general  confnsipn  ensued, 
the  enemy  was  routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  only  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  French  lo  a  man  tlirew 
down  their  arms  on  this  occasion,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  falling  at  the  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Ml  Dupleix,  mortified  at  this  bad  success,  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  son  ot 
Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  afterwards  produced  forged  commis- 
sions from  the  great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  al!  the'  Carnatif 
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from  llie  Kristnah  to  ibe'  sea.  To  carry  on  this  deception,  a  messenger 
pretended  to  come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  wilh  al)  the  pomp  of  an 
ambassador  from  tlie  great  Mogul.  Diip!cix,  mounted  on  nn  elephant  and 
preceded  by  music  and  dancing  women,  after  (he  oriental  fashion,  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  the'hnnds  of  this  imposier ;  after  wliich'he 
affected  Ihe  state  of  an  eastern  prince ;  kept  his  durbas  at  court,  appeared 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sofa,  and  received  presents  as  sovereign  of  the 
country,  from  his  own  council  as  well  from  the  natives.  Thus  the  forces 
of  the  English  and  French  East  India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  course 
of  hostilities,  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  parties  at  a 
time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations.  Next  year  both  par- 
lies received  considerable  reinforcements;  the  English  by  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Watson  with  a'squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon ;  and  the  French  by  M.  Gadeheu, 
commissary  and  governor -general  of  all  their  settlements,  on  whose  arri- 
val M.  Dupleix  departed  for  Europe ;  and  a  provisional  treaty  and  truce 
were  concluded,  on  condition  that  neither  of  the  Iwo  companies  shouk 
for  the  future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might  take  place  ir 
the,  country.  Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  stale  of  tran- 
quillity. Early  in  1755,  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endeavouring 
to  get  possession  of  all  the  Deccan,  M.  Bussy,  the  successor  of  Dupleix, 
demanded  the  fortress  of  Golconda,  from  SaJabat  Zing  ;  and  M.  Leyrit 
encouraged  the  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  lake  up  arms  against  Ihe 
nabob.  He  even  sent  three  hundred  French  and  as  many  sepoya  from 
Pondicherry  to- support  this  rebel,  and  oppose  the.  English  employed 
by  the  nabob  to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes. 

AUverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  siibahdar,  who  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  having  died  in  1756,  Surajah 
Dowla  succeeded  to  the  nabobship.  He  was  congratulated  upon  his 
accession  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  English  president  at  Calcutta,  and  readily 
promised  protection  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  goon  after  took  offence  at 
the  imprisoment  of  Omichund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had 
lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Enghsh  government.  OI 
this  circumstance,  however,  Surajah  did  not  directly  complain;  but  found- 
ed his  pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  Calcutta ;  which  indeed  was  absolutely  necessary,  on 
account  of  Ihe  great  probability  of  a  war  wilh  Ihe  French.  The  nabob, 
however,  threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  instantly  abolished. 
With  this  requisition  the  president  and  council  pretendqd  to  comply ;  but 
Ihey  nevertheless  went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on 
Ihe  30th  of  May,  1756,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  thirty  thous- 
and horse,  and  four  hundred  elephitnts ;  and  on  ihe  2d  of  June,  detalched 
twenty  thousand  men  to  invest  the  fort  of  Cassumbazar,  a  lai^e  town  on 
Bn  island  formed  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges.  This  fort  was  regu- 
larly built,  with  (.ixty  cannon,  and  defended  by  three  hundred  men,  priaci- 
pally  sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  desire  to  treat,  Mr.  Watis,  the 
chief  of  the  factory,  was  persuaded  to  put  himself  in  his  power ;  which 
he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner,  along,  wilh 
Mn  Batson,  a  surgeon,  who  accompanied  him.  The  two  prisoners  were 
treated  with  great  indignity,  and  threatened  with  death ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  tyrant's  command  were  sent  bacli 
in,  with  orders  to  persuade  the  people,  of  Ihe  factory  to  surrender  at 

.cretion.  This  proposal  met  with  great  oppositi^jn;  but  was  at  last 
..implied  with,  though  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoners  ;  for 
thev  were  not  only  deprived  of  every  thing  Ihey  possessed,  but  stripped 
almost  naked,  and  sent  to  Hoogly,-where  Ihey  were  closely  con&ied 
The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  success,  marched  directly  to  Calcutu, 
which  he  invested  dn  the  ISth 
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U  was  impossible  that  the  g^arrigon  could  long  defend  themselves  against 
the  great  force  brought  against  it;  little  or  no  attempt  was  therefore,  made 
at  resistance  :  the  fort  was  consequently  soon  taken,  and  the  effects  bt 
the  factory  destroyed.  .  Many  of  the  English  escaped  in  boats  and  ships 
down  the  river,  but  inany  were  taken;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  were  conlitied  for  the  night  in  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  named  the 
Blackhole,  and  which  the  English  had  made  for  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  dreadful  heat  and  want  of  air  quickly  deprived  some  of  existence ; 
others  lost  their  reason,  and  expired  raving  mad;  their  entreaties  -  and 
offers  of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them  water,  or  to  remove  them, 
were  mocked  at  or  disregarded ;  and  when  the  door  of  the  dungeon  was 
opened  next  morning,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  oilt  alive.  Having 
plundered  the  town,  Surajah  Dowla  departed,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of 
three  thousand  men.  The  news  of  this  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  expe- 
dition projected  against  M.  Bussy ;  and  Colonel  Clive  was  instantly  de- 
spatched to  Bengal  with  four  hundred  Europeans  and  one  thousand  sepoys, 
on  board  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Watson.  They  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fulta,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge 
after  their  misfortune.  Their  first  operations  were  against  th«  forts  of 
Busbudgia,  Tanna,  Fort  "William,  and  Calcutta,  tiow  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  All  these  were  reduced  almost  as  soon  as  they  approached  them. 
Hoogly,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal,  (its 
warehouses  and  shops  being  always  filled  with  the  richest  ■  merchandize 
of  the  country),  was  likewise  reduced  and  destroyed,  with  its  granaries 
and  store-houses  of  salt  on  each  side  of  the  river;  which  proved  very 
detrimental  to  the  nabob,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  his  array. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  English,  now  seemed  de- 
termined to  crush  them  at  once  by  a  general  engagement.  From  this, 
however,  he  was  intimidated  by  a  successful  attack  on  hia  camp,  which 
induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  the  9lh  of  February,  1767,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 1.  That  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English  by 
the  Mogul  should  not  be  disputed : — 2.  That  all  goods  with  English  orders 
should  pass  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any^tax: — 3.  All  the  company's  fac- 
tories which  had  been  seized  by  the  nabob  should  be  restored;  and  the 
goods,  money,  and  effects  accounted  for: — 4.  That  the  .English  shoul^ 
have  liberty  lo  fortify  Calcutla ;  and  5-  To  coin  their  own  gold  and  ailveir- 
As  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  between  France  and  England, 
an  attack  was  meditated  on  Chabdernagore.  It  remained,  therefore,  only 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  nabob ;  but,  in  ten  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Admiral  Watson,  complaining  of  his  in- 
tention, and  surmising  that  the  English  desigiied  to  turn  their  arms  against 
him  as  soon  as  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Chandernagore.  This 
was  strenuously  denied  by  the  admiral ;  and  a  number  of  letters  passed, 
m  which  the  latter  made  use  of  eupressions  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
ply a  tacit  consent  that  Chandernagore  should  be  attacked.  An  attack  was 
therefore  made,  and  it  soon  capitulated.  This  intelligence,  however, 
seemed  to  be  by  no  means  agreeable  lo  Surajah  Dowla.  He  pretended 
displeasure  on  account  of  the  English  infringing  the  treaties,  and  com- 
plained that  they  had  ravaged  ^ome  parts  of  his  dominions.  This  was 
denied  by  the  admiral ;  but  from  this  time  both  parties  made  preparation? 
for  war.  The  nabob  returned  no  answer  till  the  13th  of  June,  when  he 
sent  a  declaration  of  war.  The  English  council  at  Calcutta  now  resolved 
on  the  deposition  of  the  nabob;  which  at  this  time  appeared  practicable, 
by  supporting  the  pre  tension  s'of  Meer  Jaffler  Ali  Cawn;  wiio  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Meer  Jaflier  had  married  the  sister  n! 
Cilverdi  Cawn,  the  predecessor  of  Surajah ;  and  was  now  supported  in 
22 
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his  preleiisions  liy  the  genera!  of  the  horse,  am]  by  Jugget  Seet,  the  na- 
bob's banker,  the  richest  merchant  in  all  India. 

Colonel  Clive  began  his  march  against  Surajah  Dowla  on  Che  I^th  at 
line.  The  decisive  action  at  Plaasey  followed  (June  931,  in  which  the 
treachery  q(  Meer  Jaffier,  who  comanded  part  of  the'  nabob's  troops, 
stood  neuter  during  the  engagement,  and  rendered  the  victory  easy.  At 
daybreak  the,  nabob's  army  of  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  advanced  to  attack  the  English.  Clive'a  troops  were  posled^  in  a 
grove  defended  b;  mud-banks.  After  cannonading  them  till  nooii)  the 
enemy  retired  to,  their,  fortified  camp ;  and  shortly  after,  Clive  stormed  an 
angle  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  space  of  six 
miles.  The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital,  hut  left  it  the  following 
evening  disguised  like  a  faquir,  with  only  two  attendants-  By  these  he 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for  on  the  ,3rd  of  July 
he  was  found  wandering  forsaken  and  almost  naked  on  the  road  to  Patna. 
Nest  day  he  was  brought  back  to  Muxadabad,  and  a  few  hours  after  pri- 
vately beheaded  by  Meer  JaflSer'a  eldest  son.  Meer  Jaffier  and  his  En- 
glish allies  now  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  triumph.  On  the  99th 
of  June,.Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and,  in  presence  of  the  rajahs 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  solemnly  handed  him  to  the  musnud  (or  car- 
pet) and  throne  of  state,  where  he  was  unanimously  saluted  subahdar, 
or  nabob,  and  received  the  submission  of  all  present.  While  these  trans- 
actions were  going  forward,  the  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  ,  Bengal.  It  had  all  along,  indeed,  been  the  opinion 
of  Clive  that  it  was  impossible  for  Iho  French  and  English  to  co-exisi  in 

Both  parlies  now  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Europe  ; 
Admiral  Pocock  was  jpined  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  five  men-of-war 
and  two  frigates;  while  a  squadron  was  sent  from  France  having  on 
board  General  Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  British  admiral 
went  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  and  an  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  Clive  with  the  new 
subahdar,'  it  was  stipulated  that  one  hundred  lacs  ofrupees  should  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  their  losses  and  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign, with  compensation  to  all  the  sulferers  at  the  taking  of  CaicuCra 
the  company  was  also  to  have  the  zeinindary,  (or  right  of  farming  the 
produce  of  the  soil  claimed  by  the  crown)  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  The  subahdar  was  also  profuse  in  his  donations  la 
those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  His  gifts  to  Clive  amoiinted 
to  •£180,000;  and  however  much  the  latter  may  have  been  censured  at 
the  time  for  receiving  a  reward  from  the  subahdar,  he  was  justified  by  the 
usages  of  Asia,  and  there  seems'to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  a 
gift  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  so  greatly  benefitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1769  proved  entirely  favourable  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  D'Ache,  the  French  admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly 
handled  by  Admiral  Pocock  on  the  3rd  of  August,  175S,  having  refitted  hiH 
fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men-of-war  at  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  now  veninred  once  more  to  face  his  antagonist.'  A 
third  battle  ensued  on  the  10th  of  September,  1759,  when  the  French,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  both  in  number  of  ships  £ind  weight  of 
metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss,  having  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  white  those  on  board  the  English  fleet  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred  and  seventy.  By  the  lyih  of  October  the  British 
-fleet  was  completely  refitted ;  and  Admiral  Pocock,  having  been  joined  by 
a  reinforcement  of  four  men-of-war,  soon  afterreturned  to  England.  Al, 
ibis  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been  employed  in  unsuccess- 
ftii  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen :  but  his  fate  was 
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al  last  decided  by  laying  siege  lo  Wan  tie  wash,  whiciL  had  Inlely  beeli 
laketi  by  Colonel  Cooie.  The  advantage  in  number  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  th«  French  general;  the  British  army  consisting  only  of  seventeen 
hundred  Europeans,  -including  artillery,  and  cavalry,  while  the  Frenct" 
amounted  to  two-ihousand  two  hundred  Europeans.  The  auxiliaries  on 
the  English  sid^  were  three  Ihouaand  black  Ironpg,  while  those  of  the 
French  amounted  to  ten  ihouaand  black  troops  and  three  hundred  Caffres  ; 
nor  was  Ihe  difference  less  in  proportion  in  the  artiUery,  the  Engtisli  bring;- 
\nginto  the  field  only  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  twenty-live  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their  batteries  against 
the  fort.  The  battle  began  at  noon  (January  22, 1760),  and  in  three  ho up»' 
(he  whyle  French  army  fled  toward  their  eamp  ;  but  ijuiUed  it  on  finding 
themselves  pursued  by  the  English,  who  took  all  their  cannon  except 
three  small  pieces.  They  collected  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Che|-' 
taput,  about  eighteen  miles  from  ^e  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  retired 
to  Pondicherry. 

Colonel  Coote  now  caused  the  country  to  be  wasted  to  the  very  gates 
of  this  fortress,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  ^hat  the  French  had  done  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Madras.  He  then  set  about  the  siege  of  Cheliaput, 
which  surrendered  In  one  day ;  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy 
was  intercepted  by  Captain  Smith  ;  the  fort  of  Timery  was  reduced  by 
Majo^  Monson,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain  Wood.  This  last  coit- 
quest  enaMed  the  British  to  restore  the  nabob  to  his  dorhinions,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  the  French,  and  it  weakened  both  the  French  force 
and  interest  in  India.  M.  Lally,  in  the  meantime,  had  called  his  forces 
from  Syringhara,  by  which  means  he  augmented  hia  army  with  five  hun- 
dred Europeans.  These  were  now  shut  up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was 
the  last  hope  of  the  French  in  India.  To  complete  Iheir  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornish  arrived  at  Madras  with  six  men-of-war;  and,  as  the 
French  had  now  no  fleet  in  tliese  parts,  the  ad  miralreadily  engaged  to  co- 
operate with  the  land  forces.  The  consequence  was  the  r^duetion  of  Car,- 
icai,  Chellambrum,  and  Verdachelluiii,  by  a  strong  detachment  under  Ma- 
jor Monson;  while  Colonel  Coote  reduced  Permacoil,  Almamverpa,  and 
Waldour.  He  was  thus  at  last  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Pondicherry  itself ; 
and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15lh  of  January,  17CI,  by  which  aa  end 
was  put  to  the  power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  British  were  thus  emyloyed,  Meer  Jaflier,  the  nabob  of  Bert- 
gal,  who  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah  Dowla, 
found  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  The  treasure  of  the  late 
nabob  had  been  valued  at  sixty-four  crore  <t(  rupees  {about  t£80,000,000 
sterling),  and  in  expectation  of  this  sum,  Meer  Jaffier  had  submitted  to 
the  exactions  of  the  English.  On  his  accession  to  the  government,  how' 
ever,  the  treasure  of  wliich  he  became  master  fell  so  much  short  of  ex- 
pectation, that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engagements  to  them,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  mortgaging  his  revenues.  In  this  dilemma 
bis  grandees  became  factious  and  discontented,  his  armymutinous  for  want 
of  pay,  and  himself  odious  to  his  suhjeeta-  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
Mr-  V  ansittart,  the  successor  of  Clive,  who  knew  but  little  of  the  merits 
ot  the  respeclive  parties,  was  willing  lo  conclude  a  treaty  with  Gossira 
Aii,  Ihe  nabob's  son-in-law,  for  his  dethronement;  by  which  the  provin- 
ces of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  were  to  be  made  over  tc 
the  company,and  large  rewards  given  to  the  members  of  council-  Meer 
GosNim  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  rnusnud ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried 
into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  domestics  and  necessaries,  and  sent  away 
to  Calcutta  lii  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  nmk  he  so  lately" 
held.  So  unblushiflgly,  indeed,  was  the  whole  of  this  affair  conduried, 
that  the  servants  of  the  company,  who  were  the  projectors  of  the  resolu- 
tion, made  no  secret  that  there  was  a  present  promised  th«m  of  tweim 
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laca  i>f  rupees  from  Cossim,  who  was  desirous  uf  making  rlie  firsi  act 
of  his  power  ilie  aasassi nation  of  Jaflierj  and  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased when  he  found  that  the  English  intended  giving  him  protectiim  al 
Calcutta. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Meer  Cossim,  raised  tothenahobship 
in  this  manner,  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  English  than  Meer  Jaf&ei 
had  been.  Nothing  ajjvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  company  could 
indeed  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  revolution.  No  successor  ol 
Meer  Jaffier  could  be  more  entirely  in  subjection  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  last  consideration  had  induced 
many  of  the  council  at  first  to  oppose  the  revolution ;  and  i::deed  the 
only  plausible  pretence  for  it  was,  that  the  administration  of  Meer  JafBei 
was  so  very  weak,  that,  unless  he  was  aided  and  even  controlled  by  some 
persons  of  ability,.he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the 
interests  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  was  a 
man  of  very  different  disposition  from  fiis  father-in-law.  As  he  knew  he 
had  not  been  served  by  the  English  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  think 
of  making  any  return  out  of  gratitude ;  but,  instead  of  this,  considered 
only  how  he  could  most  easily  break  with  such  troublesome  allies.  Foe 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  lake  ali  the  advantage  he 
could  of  his  alliance  with  them.  By  their  assistance  he  cleared  his  do- 
minions of  invaders,  and  strengthened  his  frontiers,  snd  he  reduced  the 
rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his  predecessor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby  se- 
cured the  fidelity  of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  brought  his  government 
into  subjection,  he  took  the  most  eSectual  means  of  securing  himself 
against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  gf  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to  Cal- 
cutta, gave  the  English  factory  there  ,an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his 
actions,  and.  interrupting  his  designs  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortiQed  in  the  best  and  inost  expeditious  manner. 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  ths  European  discipline,  he  now  resolved 
to  new-mode!  his  army.  For  tills  purpose  he  collected  all  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  military  characters 
might  serve  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  natural 
timidity.  He  also  collected  all  the  wandering  Europeans  who  iiad  borne 
arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  Ijad  been  dismissed  from  the  English  service, 
and  distributed  thero  among  his  troops.  He  changed  the  fashion  of  the 
Indian  matchlocks  lo  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent  improvements 
in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
pains  taken'  by  Meer  Cossim  to  discipline  his  troops  had  not  rendered 
them  able  to  cope  with  the  Europeans.  Several  acts  of  treacherous  hos- 
tility on  his  part  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  and  several 
engagements  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  array  proved  victor! 
aus,  and  Cossim' a  army  re  treated.  His  active  enemy  acoordingly  pene 
trated  into  the  heart  of  his  territories,  crossed  the  numerous  branches  ol 
the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and  forests  in  search  x)f  the  native 
foe.  At  length  the  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nunas 
Nullas,.  August  8, 1763.  Cossim  hadchosenhispost  with  great  judgment, 
and  his  forces  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  European  army,  not 
only  in  their  arms,  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  division  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  more  obstinate  than  usual, 
being  continued  for  four  hours :  but  though  the  Indian  army  consisted  ot 
no  fewev  than  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the  Enghsh 
pro'/ed  in  Ih^  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  was  obliged  lo  quit  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon.  Meer  Cossim  was  subdued  and  deposed, 
and  Meer  Jaffier  once  more  seated  on  the  musnud.    His  reign  was,  hovv 
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sver,  very  short ;  and  on  his  deaih  the  council  of  Calcutta  raised  to  it  his 
oon,  Niijum-ud-Dowi^i,  making  him  pay,  a&  usual,  a  large  sum  for  his  ele- 

The  high  character  which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  East 
justly  marked  him  out  for  the  government  of  India  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1765,  he  landed,  with  full  powers  aa  commander-in-chief,  president,  and 
governor  of  Bengal.  He  remained  in  India  zhoai  two  years,  during'  which 
period  he~  effected  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  both  the  civil  and 
military  departments.  Sujah-ad-Dowla,  subahdarof  Oude,  and  the  nom> 
jnal  emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Alem  If.,  having  assisted  Meer  Cossim,  the 
English  marched  against  them.  Allahabad  and  Lupknow  were  taken. 
The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  emperc*  conferred  upon  the  English  the  revenue  of  Bengal,. Ba- 
har,  and  Orissa,  and  his  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  territories  con- 
quered by  them  within  the  nominal  e:ctent  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
East  India  Company  had  now  acquired  territoiy  equal  in  extent  to  the 
most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Europe  ;  and  from  (his  date.  a.  d.  1765,  com- 
mences the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  English  in  Hindoslan.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  although  actually  independent,  the  great  subahdars 
continued  lo  the  last  moment  of  the  empire  to  solicit  imperial  firmans  or 
patents  from  the  court  of  Delhi,  confirming  lheminthepow«r  they  already 
possessed.  In  the  south  of  India,  besides  the  real  authority  in  the  Car- 
natic,  the  English  had  received  the  northern  circars  in  grant  from  the 
Nizam,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  body  of  troops  in  Jime  of  war.  This 
alliance  involved  them  in  a  series  of  contests  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
made  himself  sultan  of  the  Hindn  stale  of  Mysore.  The  political  impor- 
tance acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  induced  the  government  of 
Great  Britaiatn  claim  a  share  iti  the  administration  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ries ;  and  in  1773  it  was  determined  in  parliament,  thst  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  king's  ministers  ;  that  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature  should  be  sent  out  from  England;  and  that 
the  three  presidencies  should  be  subject  to  a  governor-general  andcouncil, 
the  former  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king. 

V7arren  Hastings, the  first  governor-general,  found  the  company's  finan- 
ces, in  India  much  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  against  the 
English  in  progress  amongst  the  native  powers-  Notwithstanding  violent 
oppositiou'in  liis  council,  he  conducted  the  government  through  its  difli 
eulties,  repulsed  Hyder,  humbled  the  Mahrattas,  and  obtained  from  Asef- 
ad-Dowla,  the  subahdar  of  Oude,  the  zemlndary  of  Benares.  0n  his 
return  to  England,  Warren  Hastings  was  impeached  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  corruption  and  oppression,  and  tried  before  the  house  of  lords. 
The  trial,  owing  to  frequent  interruptions,  was  protracted  for  seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  The  proceedings, 
however,  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  updn,  as  they  belong  more 
especially  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  England.  Durtng  his  twelve 
years'  government  in  India,  Warren  Hastings  had  raised  the  revenue  to 
double  its  previous  amount ;  but  he  had  added  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
to  the  debt  of  the  Compaoy. 

Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  as  governor-general  in  1785,  The  relations 
between  the  British  government  and  those  of  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad, 
were  revised  and  strengthened ;  and  in  a  war  wiih  Tippoo  Saib,  who  had 
succeeded  Hyder  in  the  principality  of  Mysore,  Lord  Cornwallis  defeatei? 
his  armies,  and  besieged  His  capital.  Seringa  pa  tam.  The  sultan,  to  ob- 
tain peace,  gave  up  considerable  territory  td  the  British.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  possessed  of  first  rale 
qualities  for  this  office,  that  the  principal  judicial  and  revenue  regulations, 
still  in  force,  were  enacted,  particularly  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the 
revenue  of  Bengal  with  the  zemindsrs.     In  1793  Lcrd  Cornwallis  returned 
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to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore;  bm  ihe  pacific  Ays^ 
tern  of  policy  followed,  by  him  forfeiled  thai  conaidL-j-atioft  which  ihe 
British  government  held  in  his  predecessor's  time  amongst  the  native 
stales.  In  1798  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Moroingtoa,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley.  Tippoo  had  greatly  augmented  his  army,  and  many 
tevere  bailies  had  been  fought  between  him  and  the  British,  but  wiihous 
humbling  his  tone,  or  much  disminishmg  his  power.  For  B«vera)  years, 
n  fact,  (he  affairs  of  India  had  continued  in  a  state  of  doubtful  tranquillity, 
'be  jealousy  of  the  British  was  at  length  justly  aroused  by  a  proclama- 
on  of  the  French  governor  of  the  isle  of  France,  in  1798,  which  openlj 
jtentioned  an  allianee  formed  between  Tippoo  and  the  French  repub'ic 
'or  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  India..  The  governor-general, 
in  this,  demanded  an  explajtation  of  him,  which  being  evasive  and  evi- 
lently  intended  to  procrastinate  our  mililary  operations,  the  reduction  of 
jie  fort  of  Seringapatam  was  immediately  resolved  on-  After  having; 
jeen  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attack  of  the  Bombay  army 
la^cr  General  Stuart,  Tippoo  Saib  retreated  to  Seringapalam.  The  main 
army,  under  General  Harris,  consisted  of  thirty-one  thousand  men,  he- 
side  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  all  completely  equipped  :  Chat  undet  GeneraS 
Sluart  was  equally  efficient.  On  the  3rd  of  April  the  army  came  within 
sight  of  Seringapatam,  took  its  position  on  the  5th,  and  en  the  6th  the 
irincipal  outposts  were  in  possession  of  the  British.  Several  letters  pass- 
ed, and  on  the  20th  General  Harris  received  an  overture  of  peace  front 
Tippoo,  which  he  answered,  on  the  2ad,  with  a  draft  of  preliminaries ;  but 
he  terms  were  too  severe  for  the  enemy  to  accept.  On  the  2(i  of  May, 
herefore,  the  British  batteries  began  to  open,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  faussebray  wall;  ihe  miiin  rampart  was  shat- 
;cfe<l  i  and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  besieged,  a  shot  having 
stiaiek  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  The  breach 
oeing  thought  practicable,  on.  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  four  Itiousand 
men  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  before  day-break.  The  assault  wa^  led 
on  by  General  Batrd,  and  began  at  one  o'clock.  In  six  minutes  the  for- 
lorn hope  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  the  British  col- 
ours were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  breach,  which  was 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  crowded  with  men.  After  a  short  conflict  the 
panic  became  general  in  the  fort ;  thoiisanda  quitted  it,  and  others  laid 
down  their  arms.  A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  palace  of 
the  tiulian,  offering  protection  to  him  and  his  friends  upon  surrendering 
unconditionally.  The  young  prince  surrendered  to  General  Baird,  and 
the  body  of  Tippoo  was  afterward  found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  lying 
among  heaps  of  slain,  covered  with  wounds.  'His  dominions  were  now 
partitioned  among  his  conqueror^,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  admitted  to  a 
share,  from  motives  of  policy,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
A  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  about  five  years  old,  was 
sought  out  and  placed  on  the  throne  with  great  ceremony,  under  certain 
conditions :  and  the  sons  and  relations,  of  Tippoo  were  removed  to  the 
Carnatic.  Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  important  wars  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indians  had  been  ever  engagedj'and  for  some  time,  at  leasi, 
t  secured  tliera  from  the  re-appearance  of  a  formidable  enemy.  A.  D. 
^799. 

As  the  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder  were  retained  by  the  British, 
and  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  formed  with  the  Nizam,  by  which  the  de- 
fence of  his  dominions  was  undferiaken  by  them  upon  providing  for  the 
expense,  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  DeccaD  was  now  directly  or  indirectly 
Bubject  io  their  authority.  Arrangements  were  neyt  concluded  wi(h  the 
nabob  of  Onde,  by  which  the  lower  part,  jf  the  Douab  and  other  countries 
were  ceded  to  the  British'  for  the  support  of  a  subsidiary  force.  'Upon 
these  transactions  followed  a  war  with  Ihe  Hahratta  chiefs,  Scindi.i,  nua 
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Ba^oji  Bliosla,  rajah  of  Berar,  whose  armies  were  defeafeil  in  [he 
6omJi  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  brother  of  the  governor-general,  and  ia 
;lie  north  by  Lord  Lake  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Douab,  with  Delhi  and 
Agra,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the.  north;  whilst  in  the  south.  Cut 
lault  on  the  eastern,  and  pari  of  the  Guzerat  on  the  western  coast,  were 
annexed  to  the  British  do  minions.  A  war  with  Holkar,  another  Mahratta 
prince,  followed.  He  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  the  Douab,  and  com- 
mitted some  riiva,ges;  but  was  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  to  the  S\kh  coun- 
try, and  all  his  terrtiories  occupied  by  a  British  force.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  him  at  the  peace. 

In  1805  Lord  Wellesley  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  again  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  policy  was  of  a  pacific  characters  and 
upon  his  death,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  it  was  adopted  by  his  tem- 
porary Bucoessor,  Sir  George  Barloiv.  Lord  Minto  arrived  in  Iiidiu  in 
1807.  His  attentiou  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  re- 
maining possessions  of  thn  French  in  the  Kast ;  and  the  Isle  o(  France 
and  Mauritius,  and  the  large  island  of  .lava,  were  subdued  by  armaments 
fitted  out  in  India.  At  the  end  of  1S13  the  marquis  of  Hastings  arrived 
as  governor- general.  The  determination  of  his  predecessors  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  native  states  had  been  attended  with  deplora- 
ble dissensions  among  themselves,  and  had  encouraged  them  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  British  dominions,  Uie  reprcssal  of  which  soon  led  to. 
active  warfare.  On  the  northern  frontier  the  conduct  of  the  Ghorka 
government  of  Nepaul  having  provoked  hostilities,  the  Himiilay;^  was 
traversed  by  the  British  armies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  monniain  eoun- 
tiy  permanently  annexed  to  the  state.  The  aggressions  of  the  Pindarees, 
a  S6f  of  freebooters,  eecretiy  supported  by  the  Mahratia  princes,  were 
next  punished  by  the  annihilation  of  their  hordes.  In  1814  these  b^nds 
comprised  about  forty  thousand  horse,  and  they  subsisted  wholly  on 
plunder.  In  the  course  of  operations  against  them,  the  peishwa  and  the 
rajah  of  Nagpore  attempted,  hy  treachery  and  murder,  to  rid  themselves 
of  British  control;  and  bostihties  ensued,  which  placed  the  territories 
and  persons  of  00th  princes  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  a.  d.  1S18 
The  Pindareea  were  at  first  bodies  of  mercenary  horse,  serving  diflereni 
princes  for  hire  during  war.  and  in  time  of  peace  subsisting  upon  plunder. 
Lands  along  th^  Nerbuddah  had  been  assigned  to  some  of  their  leaders 
by  the  [wmies  of  Malwa ;  and  from  hence  they  occasionally  made  incur- 
sione  into  the  British  provinces,  devastating  the  country  in  the  most  fero- 
viuus  manner,  and  disappearing  before  a  force  could  be  assembled  against 
them-  It  was  resolved,  however,. in  the  year  1817,  to  hunt  them  to  their 
native  holds,  and  either  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the  position 
*hich  they  occupied,  in  the  centre  of  India.  By  the  end  of  the  rainy 
ieason  of  that  year,  a  numerous  army  took  the  field  for  this  purpose. 
The.  plan  was,  that  the  armies  of  the  different  presidencies  should  ad- 
/ance  southward,  and  gradually  converging  to  a  common  centre,  hem  in, 
an  every  side,  the  territory  of  the  robbers.  This  was  at  length  effected; 
(he  greater  part  of  them  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  humbled  to  sub. 
mission.  ,  I 

Upon  tlie  te-establishment  of  peace,  Puna,  and  part  of  the  Mahratia 
tern  tori  I B,  were  retained,  and  the  rest  restored  to  the  rajah  of  Satara. 
Appa  Saib,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  who  had  escaped  from  eonfiHcinent, 
was  (leposedt  and  a  grandson  of  the  former  rajah  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Holkar,  a  youth,  was  taken  under  the,  British  protection,  which  was  also 
extended  to.  the  Rajput  princes.  By  these  arrangements  the  whole  01 
Hindogtan  was  brought  under  the  power  or  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1323  the  marquis  of  Hastings  quilted  his  governmeivt,  leaving 
British  India  in  a  proud  and  prosperous  condition.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  year  Lord  Amherst  arrived  from  England.    In  1824  war  broke  out 
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with  the  Burmese,  who  had  for  many  years  given  much  trouble  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Rangoon,  which,  in  the 
second  year  of  hostilities,  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  eapiia.! ;  and  the 
Burman  government  Was  glad  to  purehaae  peace  in  1836  t>y  the  cession 
of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenaaserim  provinces.  The  beginning  of  the 
same  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Bhurlpore,  a  strong  fortress 
in  Upper  India."  The  more  recent  events  in  British  Indii  will  be  found 
given  as  fully  as  limits  would  permit,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  historn 
of  England. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 

The  limits  of  this  most  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  have  been  van- 
ously  stated;  but  its  original  name  was  Elam,  so  called  from  the  son  of 
Shem,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants.  In  the  books  ol 
Daniel,  Esdras,  &c,,  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars  or  Pharas,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  Persia;  but' from  what  those  names  were  derned  is 
DOW  uncertain.  From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  most  studied  the 
subject  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  wks  situated 
more  to  the  east,  and  north-east  than  the  present  i  whence,  until  its  aulhon- 
ty  extended  over  Media  and  Assyria,  it  was  but  little  known  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  Baclria,  from 
Bahlit^^i  Ol"  Balkh,  its  capital;  but  is  termed  by  oriental  writers,  Iran.  The 
country  beyond  it  constituting  modern  Tariary,  the  Scythia  of  the  ancients, 
is  called  by  the  orientals,  Turan;  and  between  these  two,, Iran  andl'uran, 
collisions  were  frequent  in  early  times. 

The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity 
with  Cyrus.  Hystaspea,  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  contemporary,  un- 
der whom  Zoroaster  lived,  belongs  to  the  uncertain  time  before  Cyrus. 
With  Cyrus  (559 — 599  b.  c.)  began  the  period  of  Persian  power  in  the 
west.  By  uniting  the  Persians  and  Medes  under  the  sceptre,  be  made 
them  llie  ruling  nation  in  western  Asia ;  he  conquered  Cnesus,  took  Baby- 
lon, and  reiluced  Asia  Minor.  Although  the  history  of  Cyrus  is  very  ob- 
scure-, it  is  cettain  that  he  not  only  founded  a  vast  empire,  but  esiabhshed 
it  by  his  .genius  and  valour.  He  defeated  the  Babylonians,  together  with 
all  their  numerous  allies,  at  the  famous  hattie  of  Thymbra  ;  overiurnefl 
the  monarchy,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  Babylon.  He  afterward  con- 
siderably extended  his  conquests  ;  and  the  boundary  of  his  vast  empire 
was  the  river  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  and  Euxihe  seas  on  the 
north,  the  .ffigean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  ^tolia,  with  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  south.  Although  his  character  has  been  given  to  us 
very  differenUy  by  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  H  must  he  allowed,  upou 
the  whole,  that  he  w^s  both  a  powerful  and  a  worthy  prince.  He  Intro 
duced  a  new  discipline  into  his  army ;  and  fufEiished  ihem  with  weapons 
for  close  combat  instead  of  bows  and.  arrows,  which  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  toward  his  extraordinary  success.  Having  settled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and  restored  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  Cyrus  tookareview  of  his  forces,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  sis 
hundred  thousand  foot,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  two 
llioQsand  chariots  armed  with  scythes.    With  these  he  extended  his  dn- 
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minioii  over  all  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  and  to  the  Red  Sea , 
after  which  he  continued  lo  reign  peaceably  over  his  vast  empire  tilt  his 
death,  which  happened  about  529  b.  c. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Caoiuyses  (529—522),  who  conquered 
Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  li^gypt.  A^ter  him  a  Magian  ruled  for  a  short  time, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  Smerdis,  brother  of  Cambyses-  He  was  de- 
throned, and  Danus  Hystaspes  obtained  the  crowji  by  lot,  or  the  choice 
of  his  colleagues  (521 — 187  b.  c.)  He  reduced  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  and  subdued  Thi^ce,  Macedonia,  and  a  small  part  of  India;  but 
hia  attempt  to  conquer  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Danube  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  reduced  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke  (501  b.  c.)  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
war  against  the  European  Greeks,  and  Egypt  revolted  from  him.  His 
son  Xerxes  (487 — 467  b.  c.)  effected  the  submission  of  Egypt,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  and  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war. 

Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  (the  Ahasuertts  of  Scripture),  the  first 
symptoms  of  decline  became  visible.  Egypt  again  revolted,  and  was 
again  conquered,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  terminated 
diaadvantageously,  in  449  b,  c.  ;  and  Megabyzus  excited  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection. The  next  changes  of  government  were  rapid  and  violent. 
Xerxes  II.,  his  only  legitimate  son,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brother,  Sogdi anus,  who  suffered  the  same  fatesi^ 
monthsafterward,  by  the  hands  of  another  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes — 
Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius  II-,  and  reigned  until  404  b.c, 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Parysaiis.  The  revolts  of  hia  satraps 
hastened  the  dechne  of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge independent  kings  in  Egypt. '  But  the  internal  troubles  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  saved  them,  for  a 
time,  from  a  united  attack  by  the  Greeks.  Artaxerxes  (or  MnemonJ  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  His  brother 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  made  govervor  of  Asia  Minor,  supjlorted  by  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenon hon,  attempted  to  dethrone  him,  (400  b.  c.j, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Domestic  dissensions  obliged  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  conclude 
the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas  (3B7  b,  c.)  The  army  of  Cyrus 
comprised  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  prince, 
effected  their  retreat  through  the  heart  of  Persia,  in  defiance  of  all  at- 
tempts to  cut  them  off.  A  particular  account  of  this  has  been  given  by 
their  commander,  Xenophon,  and  is  known  as  "the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand." 

Artaxerxes  III,  secured  his  throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brothers.,  He  re-established  the  Persian  supremacy  over  Phcenicia  and 
Egypt,  but  was  a  luxurious  and  cruel  firiace.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  minister,  Bag^as,  an  Egyptian,  in  re- 
venge for  the  indignities  he  had  heaped  on  the  -religion  of  his  country. 
Bagoas  then  gave  the  crown  to  Darius  Codomanus,  a  prince  of  the  Wood, 
who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  in  three  decisive  actions,  on  the  Grani- 
cus,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela,  and  lost  his  life  (330  b.  c.)  ;  ader  which  Alex- 
ander made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.  After  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  Alexander  took  and  plundered  Pfir'sepolis,  whence  he  marched  into 
Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  lied  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital.  This 
prince  had  stjil  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  among-  whicn  were  four 
thousand  Greeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  last.  Besides  these  he 
had  fourjhousand  slingers  and  three  thousand  horse,  most  of  them  Bac- 
trians,  commanded  by  Beasus.  When  Darius  heard  that  Alexander  had 
marched  to  Ecbatana,  he  retired  into  Bactria,  with  a  design  to  raise  another 
Hrmv:  but  soonafter  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  lorneihe 
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stiii  had  Ifift.  On  this,  Besaus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a 
Persian  lord,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  his  person,  and,  if  Alesandei 
pursred  them,  to  gain  his  friendship  by  betraying  Iheir  master  into  his 
hands;  but  if  they  escaped  their  design  was  to  murder  him,  and  nsurp 
the  crown.  The  troops  were  easily  gained  over ;  but  Darius  himself, 
when  iulbrmed  of  their  proceedifigs,  and*  solicited  to  trust  his  person 
among  the  Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  in  a  few  days  seized  by  traitors ;  who  bound  him  with 
golden  chains,  and  shutting  him  up'  in  a  covered  caK;  ded  with  him  to 
Dactria.  After  a  raosf  extraordinary  march  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  Alex- 
ander was  informed  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  the  custody  of  Bes- 
sus  and  Nabarzanes,  and  thai  he  himself  was  within  one  day's  march  of 
the  conspirators,  whom,  indeed,  he  soon  afterward  overtook,  marching  in 
great  confusion.  His  unexpected  appearance  struck  them,  though  far 
superior  in  number,  with  such  terror,  that  they  immediately  fled;  and, 
because  Darius  refused  to  follow  them,  Bessus,  and  (hose  who  were  about 
him,  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  him  wallow- 
ing in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fled  diflerenC  ways,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Macedonians  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime^  the  horses  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was 
shut  up,  stopped  ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  previously  killed  by  Bessus ; 
and  Polystratus,  a  Macedonian,  being  distressed  with  thirst,  was  directed 
by  the  inhabitants  lo  a  fountain  near  the  place.  As  he  was  fillin?  his  hel- 
met with  water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man  j  and,  looking  round 
him,  discovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  wounded  horses,  unable  lo  move. 
Approaching  it,  he  perceived  Darius  lying  in  the  cart,  and  having  several 
darta  in  his  body.  He  had  enough  of  strength,  however,  left  to  call  for 
water,  which  Polystratus  brought  him ;  ana,  after  drinking,  he  turned 
to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told  him,  that,  in  the  deplorable 
state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  it  was  no  smali  comfort  to  liim  that  his 
last  words  would  not  be  lost  j  he  then  charged  him  to  return  his  hearty 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his  wife  and  fa.mi!y, 
and  to  acquaint  him,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  besought  the  gods  to 
pfosper  him,  and  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the  world.  He  added,  that 
It  did  not  so  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  pursue  and  bring  to  con 
dign  punishment  those  traitors  who  had  treated  their  lawful  sovereign 
with  such  cruelty.  Then  taking  Polystralus  by  the  hand,  "  Give  Alex- 
ander your  hand,"  said  he,  "  as  I  give  you  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give,  in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude 
and  afTection."  Having  ottered  these  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  6( 
Polystratus,  Alexander  coming  up  a  few  minutes  afrer,  bewailed  his 
death,  and,caused  his  body  to  be  interred  with  the  highest  honours.  The 
traitor  Bessus  being  at  last  reduced  to  extreme  diJBc'ulties,  was  delivered 
up  by  his  own  men,  naked  and  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians; 
on  which  Alexander  gave  him  to  Oxyathres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  to 
suffer  what  punishment  he  should  think  proper.  The  manner  of  It  is 
thus  described  by  Plutarch ; — Several  trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down 
to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  being  lied  to  each  of  them, 
the  trees,  as  they  were  sulfered  lo  return  lo  their  natural  position,  flew 
back  with  such  violence  that  each  carried  -with  it  a  limb.  Thus  ended 
the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  two  hundred  and  nine  years  after  it  had 
been  founded  by  Cyrus,  and  leaving  Alexander  its  sovereign,  b.c.  325. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (393),  the  Seleueides  ruled  over  Persia  until  246  a.  c.  They  ware 
succeeded  by  the  Arsacides,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Parthia,ns, 
which  existed  until  229  a.  d.  Ardeshir  Babe^an  (Artaxerxes)  then  oli. 
tained  the  sovereignty  of  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants,  the 
Sassanides,  who  ruled  four  hundred  and  seven  years.     With  them  begins 
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fli.oordiiig  to  Hammer,  the  romaniic  cliaracler  of  Persian  chivalry ;  ant! 
the  six  most  renowned  ruIerS  of  this  dynasty,  among  whotn  are  liehram- 
gur,  Chosroes,  Parwis,  and  Nusliirvan,  are  the  subjects  of  Persian  ro- 
niauees.  Ardeshir,  son  of  Sassaii,  ruled  from  218  to  341.  The  wars  which. 
he  carried  on  with  tlie  Romans  were  coiilinued  under  his  successor,  Sa- 
por I.,  against  Gordianand  Valerian  (the  latter  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revolting  manner),  and.were  not  ter- 
minated until  the  peace  of  Narses  with  Diocletian  (303).  When  Sapor 
[he  Great  had  beeome  of  full  age,  the  empire  again  recovered  strength' 
He  punished  the  Arabs  for  their  incursions,  and  took  the  king  of  Yemen 
prisoner;  and  demanded  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  the  cession 
of  all  the  country  to  the  Strymon,  as  Ardesliirhad  once  done.  Constantino 
the  Great,  Constantine  U.,  and  Julian  resisted  his  demands;  but  Jovian 
purehastid  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five  provinces  in  question  and  the 
fortress  of  Nisibis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conqnests  into  Tartary  and 
India.  War  and  peace  snccessively  followed,  without  any  important 
events,  after  the  deatli  of  Sapor. 

Under  Artaxerxes  II., Sapor  lll.,and  Vararanes  IV.  (unti!  399),  the  em- 
pire flourished.  Arabs,  Hnns  and  Ttirks  successively  appeared  on  the  field, 
as  the  allies  or  enemies  of  Persia.  Yezdegerd  I.,  a  friend  of  the  Chris- 
tians, conquered  Armenia  in  419.  In  the  year  430,  Vararanes  V.  ascended 
the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious  against  Theo- 
dosius  [I.,  dcfciited  the  Huns  who  had  invaded  his  empire,  and  cououered 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  He  was  succeeded  by  Vararanes  VI.,  ana  Hor- 
misdas  111.  In  ihe  year  457,  Firoz  (Pharoses)  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Runs ;  bnt  afterward  made  war  against  them,  and 
tost  his  life  in  battle,  in  463.  Valens,  or  Balash,  was' stripped  of  a  pari 
of  his  territories  \>y  the  Huns,  and,  obliged  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  two 

S'ears.  The  Sassanides,  however,  sb'>n  regained  their  greatness  and  power 
Cobad  subdued  the  Huns  ;  and  though  he  had  recovered  his  throne,  in 
(98,  by  Ihcii  assistance,  y^t,  at  a  later  period,  he  waged  a  successful  wai 
against  them,  against  Athanasius,  the  Indians,  and  Justinian  I. 

His  youngest  son  and  successor,  Chosrou  Nushirvan,  was  distinguished 
for  his  uncommon  wisdom  and  valour.  Under  hini  Ihe  Persian  empire 
extended  from  tlie  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from  the  laxartes  to  Arabia 
and  the  confines  of  Egypt.  He  waged  successful  wars  with  Indians  and 
Turks,  with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  with  the  Arabs,  whom  he  deliver- 
ed from  the  oppression  of  petty  tyrants ;  he  also  suppressed  (he  rebellions 
of  his  brother  and  son.  The  Lazians  in  Colchis,  wearied  with  Greek 
oppression,  submitted  themselves  lo  him  i  but,  when  he  attempted  to  trans 
fer  them  into  the  interior  of  Persia,  they  again  placed  themselves  under 
the  dominion  of  Justinian,  whose  arms  were  now  victorious.  Nushirvan 
died  of  grief  during  the  negotiations  for  peace.  War  continued  undei 
Hormuz  (Hormisdas  IV.J,  until  the  reign  of  Chosrou  II.,  under  whom  the 
Persian  power  reached  its  highest  pitcli.  By  successful  wars  he  ex- 
tended his  conquests,  on  the  one  side  to  Chalcedon  (fii6),  on  the  other 
over  Egypt  to  Lydia  and  ^Ethiopia,  and  finally  to  Yemen.  But  the  for- 
tune of  war  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  emperor 
Heraclins-  Chpsrou  lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  son  Sirhes  made 
!iim  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death  (628).  The  decline  of  Persia  'was 
hastened  by  continued  domestic  feuds.  Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shirujeh,  was 
murdered  in  the  same  year.'  His  son  Ardeshir  (Artaxerxes  III),  but  seven 
years  old,  succeeded  him,  and  was  murdered,  in  629,  by  his  general  Ser- 
baa  (Sheheriar).  The  chief  Persians  prevented  Serbas  from. ascending 
[he  throne:  and  after  numerous  revolutions  succeeding  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly that  historians  have  confounded  the  names,  Yczdegerd  HI.,  a  nC' 
phew  of  Chc*rou,  ascended  the  throne"  in  632,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    He 
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was  attacked  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  636,  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  tlic 
Arabs  and  Turks.     Yezdegerd  lost  his  life  in  651. 

With  (he  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begina  the  history  of  the 
modern  Persian  empire-  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs  lasted  five  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years,  from  636  to  1320,  As  some  of  the  Arab  governors . 
made  themselves  independent,  and  Persian  and  Turkish  princes  possessed 
themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia  continued  to  be  divided  into  nu- 
meroas  petty  slates.  Among  the  principal  dyi^asties  were,  in  the  north 
and  north-east,  1,  The  Turkish  house  ,6f  the  Thaheridis  in  Khorasau, 
from  830  to  873; — 2.  The  Persian  dynasty  of.  the  Soffa rides,  which  de- 
throned the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Khorasan  and  Farsistan  until 
902  ; — 3.  The  Samanide  dynasty,  which  established  its  independence  en 
Khorasan  in  974,  under  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and  lasted  to 
999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  dethroned  the  Solfarides,  and  became  pow- 
erful :  and  under  his  descendants  originated, — 4.  The  Gaznavides,  in  977, 
when  Sebektechin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  Samanides  at 
Gazna  and  Khorasan,  made  himself  independent  at  Gazna.  His  son 
Mahmoud  subdued,  in  999,  Khorasan,  and  in  lOIS,  Farsistan,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  ^amanides.  He  subsequently  con- 
quered Irak  Agemi'(lOl7)  from  the  Bouides,  and  even  extended  his  con- 
quests into  India.  But  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  and 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (from  1037  to  1044);  and  the  Gaznavides, 
weakened  by  domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Malek  Shah  (1182),  a 
prey  to  the  Gourides; — 1.  The  sultans  of  Gour  (Gourides)  became  pow 
erful  ill  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  after 
several  important  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Khowaresm,  and  partly  by  domestic  dissensions ;— 6.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Khowaresmian  Shahs  (1097  to  1230]  was  founded  by  Aziz,  governor 
of  the  Seljooks  in  KhoWasresm,  or  Karasm,  where  he  rendered  himself 
independent,  Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and 
took  Khorasan  from  the  Gourides.  His  son  Mohammed  conquered  Mik- 
varalnar,  subdued  the  Gourides  and  Gazna,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Persia.  But,  in  1220,  the  great  khan  of  the  Monguls,  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin  Mankbem,  deprived  him  of  his  dominions; 
and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  but  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  western  and  north-eastern  Persia  reigned— 
T.  Mardawig,  a  Persian  warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Dilem,  in 
928,  which  soon  extended  over  Ispahan,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Bou- 
ides;—6.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Bouia,  a  poor  fisherman,  who  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Ssssanides),  by  their  valour  and  prudence,  extended  their 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and  inB45,even  over  Bagdad.  They 
were  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  and  main 
tained  themselves  until  1056,  when  Malek  Rahjm  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Seljooks ; — 9.  The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish  dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  dri- 
ven by  the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became  powerful  in  Khorasan, 
with  the  Gaznavides.  Togruli:>eg  Mahmoud,  a  brave  and  prudent  warrior, 
arove  out  the  son  of  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  1037;  extended 
his  dominion  over  Mavaralnar,  Aderbijan,  Armenia,  Farsistan,  Iralc 
Agemi,  and  Iral(  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Bouides  at 
Bagdad,  in  1053,  and  was  invested  with  their  dignity,  as  Emir  el  Omrah, 
by  the  caliphs.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for  great 
activity  and  humanity.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Melak  Shah,  con- 
quered also  Georgia,  Syria,  and  Nalolia,  But  the  empire  gradually  de 
clined,  and  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
shahs  of  Khowaresm,  the  atabeks  of  Aieppo,  and  the  Monguls, 

Ghengis-  Khan  established  the  power  of  the  Tartars  and  Monguls  in 
Persia  (1120 — 1405.)  Those  Persian  pjovinces  which  had  been  acquired 
by  Genghis  Khan  fell  to  his  younger  son,  Tauli,  in  1229  and  (hen  to  the 
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Bon  ot  tl)B  latter,  Hulaku,  at  first  as  governors  of  the  Mongolian  khana, 
Kajuk  and  Mangu.  Hulaku  extended  hia  dominion  over  Syria,  Naiolia, 
and  Irak  Arab i.  lie  or  hia  successor  became  independent  of  the  great 
khan,  and  formed  a  separate  Mongolian  dynaaly  in  thoae  eountries,  and 
gat  on  (he  throne  till  the  death  of  Abusaid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  His 
fiucccssora,  alao  descendants  of  Genghis  Kban,  had  merely  the  title  of 
khans  of  Persia.  The  empire  was  weak  and  flivided.  Then  appeared 
(1387),  Timurlenk  (Tamerlane),  at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls, 
who  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  Hindostan  to  Smyrna, 
with  terror.  But  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  was  followed  by 
the  downfall  of  the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which  the  Turkomans 
then  remained  masters  for  a  hundred  years:  These  nomadic'  tribes,  who 
had  plundered  Persia  for  two  centuries,  wrested,  under  the  reign  of  Kara 
Jussuf  and  his  succeaaora,  the  greatest  part  of  Persia  from  the  Timurides, 
were  subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribea  under  Usong  Hassan  (1468),  and 
mcorporated  with  (hem.  They  aunk  before  Ismail  Sophi  (1505),  who  art- 
fully made  uae  of  fanaticism  for  his  political  purposes,  and  whose  dy 
nasty  lasted  from  1605  to  1723. 

.  Ismail  Sophi,  whose  ancestor.  Sheikh  Sophl,  pretended  to  he  descended 
from  Ati,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  (he  white  ram,  Aderbijan  and  purt 
of  Armenia,  slew  their  princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  their  empire, 
after  having  conquered!  Shirvan,  Diarbeker,  Georgia,  Turkestan,  and  Ma^ 
varalnar,  another,  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  JDiarbeker,  Georgia,  Tur- 
kestan, and  Mavaralnar,  an  empire  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  Diarbeker, 
Irak,  Farsistan,  and  Herman.  He  assumed  the  name  of  a  shah,  and  in- 
troduced the  sect  of  Ali  into  (he  conquered  eountries.  His  successors, 
Thamas,  Ishmael  II„  Mahommed,  Hamzeh,  and  Ishmael  HI.  (from  1523 
to  1587),  carried  on  unsuccessfu!  wars  against  the  Turks  and  the  Usbecks. 
But  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1537  to  1629,  re-establiahed  the  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Mesopotamia, 
the  cities  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and  Bassora;  Khorasan  from  the  Usbecks ; 
Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kandahar  from  (he  Monguls ;  and  hum- 
bled Georgia,  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  introduced  absolute 
power  into  Persia,  transferred  his  residence  tO'  Ispahan,  and  instituted 
the  pilgrimage  to  Meshid,  in  order  to  pholiah  that  to  Mecca  among  the 
Persians. 

Ttie  following  rulers,  Shah  Saffi  and  Abbas  II.  (from  1639  to  1666),  had 
new  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Indians ;  with  the  former  on  account  of 
Bagdad,  which  was  lost;  and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  Kandahar, 
which  was  reconquered  in  1660.  Under  Shah  Solyman,  however,  (1666 
to  1694),  the  empire  declined,  and  entirely  sunk  under  hia  son  Hussein. 
The  Affghans  in  Kandahar  revolted,  in  1709,  under  Mirweis ;  and  his  son 
Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the  whole  empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy 
followed.  Mahmud  having  become  insane,  was  dethroned  by  Aaharf  in 
1735 ;  the  latter  was  subdued  by  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  who  witli  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas,  son  of  Hussein,  on  the 
throne  in  1729.  But  when  .(he  latter  ceded  Georgia  and  Armenia  to  the 
Turks,  Kuli  Khan  dethroned  him,  and  placed  his  minor  son,  Abbaa  III., 
on  the  throne.  He  recovered,  by  conqueat  or  treaties,  the  provinces 
ceded  to  the  Russians  and  Turks,  and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title 
qf  JVarfir  Shah,  Abbas  III.  having  died  in  1736.  He  restored  Persia  to  het 
former  importance  by  succeaaful  wars  and  a  strong  government.  The 
booty  carried  off  by  Nadir  haa  been  estimated  a(  seventy  millions  ster- 
ling The  emperor  and  all  the  principal  noblemen  were  obliged  to  make 
up  iLe  sum  demanded,  with  their  jewels  and  richest  furniture.  Among 
the  moat  remarkable  of  the  latter  articles  Was  the  throne  of  the  emperura 
of  Delhi,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  peacock,  and  richly  ornamented  wiiti 
wcious  stones     Aflerhia  return  from  India,  Nadir  subdued  the  northcrii 
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kingdoms  of  Khwarasm  and  BokhSra,  and  settled  at  Bleshed,  which  n" 
made  his  capital ;  entertaining  siisplmons  of  his  eldest  son,  he  had  hia 
eyes  put  out,  and  remorse  for  the  nrinie  made  him  frantiuly  ferocious. 
Vast  numbers  of  people,  of  every  rank,  fell  victims  lo  his  rage,  until  aottw 
of  his  officers  conspired  against,  and  assassinated  him,  a.  d.  1747. 

The  dealh  of  Nadir. Shah  was  followed  by  a  period  of  confusion. 
Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  his  officers,  seized  upon  Kiiorasan  and  Cabul,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  Affghans.  Mohammed  Huseln  Khan,  a 
Persian  chief,  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  and  Ali,  the 
nephew  of  Nadir,  was  for  a  short  time  king  of  Persia.  Four  kingdoms 
were  now  formed;  1,  JChorasaij  and  Segisian;  3,  Kandahar,  or  the  east 
em  provinces;  3,  Farsistan,  or  the  western  provinces;  and,  4,  Georgia. 
The  latter,  for  the  most"  part,  retained  its  own  princes,  who  at  length 
submitted  to  Russia.  In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed  Abdallah  founded 
the  empire  of  Affghanlslan.  He  was  victorious  at  Panniput,  and  ruled, 
with  absolute  Bway  in  India.  His  residence  was  Cabul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1753  by  Timun  the  latter  by  Zeman.  In  the  two  other  king- 
doms the  Curd  Kerira  Khauj  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  and  was  of 
low  extraction,  succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mohammed  Khan,  who  fled,  and  perished  at 
Mazanderan.  His  wisdom,  justice,  and  warlike  skill  gained  him  the  love 
of  liis  subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  He  did  not  call  him- 
self khan  but  vekil  (regent.)  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Shiraz  in.  1765, 
and  died  in  1^79.  New  disturbances  arose  alter  his  death.  His  briitiiers 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons. 
A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murat,  occupied  it  in  1784;  but  a  eunuch,  Aga 
Mohammed,  a. man  of  ancient  family  and  uncommon  abilities,  had  made 
liimself  independent  in  Mazanderan.  Ah  Murat,  who  marched  against 
him,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre  to 
his  son  Vafar,  who  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and 
(led  to  Shiraz^  where  he  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son  Luthf  Ali 
made  several  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne:  but  Aga  Moham- 
med was  victorious,  and  appointed  his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  successor, 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Feth  Ali  Shah.  He  Used  his  residence 
at  Teheran,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Russians,  who  threatened  him  iv 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

By  the  peace  of  1819,  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  cede  lo  Russia  the 
whole  of  Daghestan,  the  Khanals  oi  Kuba,  Shirvan,  Baku,  Salian,  Tali- 
shah,  Karaaehb,  and  Gandsha,  resigning  ail  claimsto  Shularegi,  Khartlili. 
Kachethi,  imerilia,  Guria,  Mingrelia  and  Abchasia,  and  were  obliged  to 
admit  (he  K-ussian  flag  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Feth  Ali  (born  in  176^),  a 
Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kadshar  Shah,  was  induced  by  the  heir-appa- 
rent. Abbas  Mirza,  and  his  favourite,  Hussein  Kuli  Khan,  who  believed 
Gussia  to  be  involved  in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that  power  in  [82(>. 
The  Persians  invaded  the  Rnssian  territories,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  instigated  part  of  the  Mohammedan  population  to  insurrection,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Elizabethpol ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  the  Russians  under  Paskewiich  conquered  the  country  to  the 
Araxes,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tourkmantchai,  in  1829,  was  ceded  to 

On  the  death  of  Futteh  All  Shah,  in  1835,  his  grandson,  (he  present 
sovereign,  son  of  the  prince-royal,  Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and,  profiting  by  the  dear-bought  experience  of  his  predecessor,  is  under 
stood  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  or,  what  is  more  liktily 
considers  it  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a  neighbour  who  has  it 
so  much  in  his  power  to  injure  him.  The  late  Abbas  Mirza  had.  with 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company,  raised  and  disciplined  a  body  oi 
trooDS  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Russians ;  but  on  the 
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Roraiiiencnment  of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1822,  as  British  officers  could 
[lul  serve  against  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with  Great  Britain,  they  were 
dismissed ;  but  the  regular  Persian  army  marched  against  ihe  Russians, 
and  were  snceessful  until  Ihey  were  disabied  by  the  choler^.  Yet  it  is 
elear  that  their  army  is  atill  very  inefficient,  compared  with  what  it  for- 
merly was ;  for  when,  in  1837,  Mohammed  Mirza,  the  present  shah,  made 
every  effort  to  bring  a  large  force  against  Herat,  the  besieging  army  did 
iiM  exceed  ihirty-live  thousand  men  of  every  description,  which  was 
considerably  less  than  half  the  number  of  efficient  troops  engaged  with 
the  Russians  in  the  previous  war. 

The  Greeks  ffreally  interested  themselves  to  learn  the  manners,  the 
laws,  and  the  iorm  of  government  of  the  Persians,  and  found  that  they 
adored  the  sun  and  moon;  they  erected  neither  temple  uor  altar,  nor 
statue,  to  their  gods.  Their  Magi  were  their  sages  and  their  priests. 
They  held  at  Babylon  a  solemn  feast  to  Venus.  The  kings  and  lords  of 
Persia  kept  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  and  such  was  their  jealousy, 
that  not  only  the  sight  of  them  was  forbidden  to  all  persons  without  the 
seraglio,  but  every  one  of  them  was  separated  and  confined  under  a 
strong  guard.  The  king  of  Persia  assumed  the  title  of  the  Great  King. 
His  authority,  however,  was  not  without  bounds ;  the  important  business 
of  the  nation  was  debated  in  a  sovereign  council,  composed  of  seven 
principal  lords,  who  always  accompanied  the  prince.  The  Greelts  ob- 
served among  the  Persians  a  great  attention  to  justice,  the  king  frequent- 
ly rendering  it  himself  to  his  subjects,  and  not  confiding  in  any  instance 
this  material  duty  of  the  prince  but  to  such  persons  as  were  profoundly 
learned  in  the  law,  and  who  could  not  attain  the  eminence  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat, under  the  age  of  Rfty  years.  The  lives  of  slaves  did  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  will  of  their  masters ;  and  the  pain  of  death  could 
not  be  pronounced  against  them  for  their  first  fault.  This  empire,  ac- 
cordinp:  to  the  best  information,  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  governments.  The  lords  who  presided  over  thorn  were  called  sa- 
traps (similar  to  viceroys  of  our  day),  to  whom  the  king  assigned  a  con- 
siderable revenue.  Agriculture  was  particularly  honoured  by  the  Per- 
sians; there  was  in  every  district  officers  appointed  by  the  state  to  over- 
look the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  conquered  nations  supported  the 
eiroenses  of  the  state,  the  Persians  themselves  being  exempt  from  every 
taA  and  impost. 

The  present  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy :  but  the 
right  of  succession,  as  in  ancient  limes,  and  as  in  all  Asiatic  monarchies, 
is  undefined,  and  generally  rests  with  the  strongest,  whence  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  arises.  The  religion  is  Mahommedan, 
and  the  Persians  are  zealous  followers  of  the  Sheah  persuasion,  or  those 
who  look  upon  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  aa  his  legitimate  suc- 
cessor. The  people  consist  of  four  classes;  the  first  are  the  native  tribes, 
who  live  in  tents,  and  are  migratory  with  the  seasons — as  the  Zend,  Affshar, 
and  others ;  the  second  are  similar  tribes,  of  Moncol  or  Turkoman  origin, 
sellled  in  the  country,  of  which  the  Kajar,  or  royd  tribe,  is  one  ;  the  third 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the  country  who  follow 
agriculture ;  and  the  fourth  are  Arab  tribes,  who  occupy  the  country  to- 
ward the  Persian  Gulf. 

Wlien  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
iury,  three  languages  were  spoken  in  the  country,  Paraee,  Peh  vi,  and 
Oeri,  exclusive  of  the  Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to  religion.  The 
'ersians  make  high  claims  to  ancient  literature  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
Tiat  which  escaped  destruction  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  destroyed 
iirier  the  caliphs.  Persian  civilization  declined  during  the  first  period  of 
ho  Arabian  dominion.  But  learning  revived  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the 
viMSEides,  and  learned  men  and  poets  were  enouur^iged   b\  pcrsonar  fii- 
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vours  and  distinctions,  till  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  the  ihirteenth 
century.  Under  Timur,  in  the  fourieenth  century,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
fifteenih,  it  continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth  was  almost  entirely 
extinct.  The  oppcessions  and  disturbances  to  which  Persia  has  since 
been  continually  subject,  have  prevented  the  revival  of  learning.  No  ori- 
ental nation  possesses  richer  literary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods,  parti 
cularly  in  poetry  and  history ;  but  their  acquaintance  with  useful  scienci> 
or  the  fine  arts,  is  most  crude  and  limited  indeed 


ARABIA. 


The  historj'  of  the  Arabians,  called  by  some  "  the  children  of  the  east, 
is  one  of  an  unstable,  but  interesting  people.  Connected  wiih  the  early 
portions  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  refiecting  strong  evidences  oftbe  trutn 
of  that  history,  we  find  in  its  annals  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs. 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  in  particular,  throw  an  interest  over  the  map  of  this 
country,  and  carry  us  back  to  that  era  when  the  hope  of  the  promised 
seed  was  (he  star  of  guidance  to  the  chosen  family.  Various  are  the 
tribes  that  peopled  this  country;  fVom  three  of  these  the  present  Arabi- 
ans are  supposed  to  be  descended — two  of  Ihera  from  the  race  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  the  third  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Of  the  early  history  of 
these  wandering  people,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, respecting  Ishraael,  "  he  has  been  a  wild  man ;  his  nand  has  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  has  been  against  him."  In  vain 
have  the  respective  powers  of  the  successive  empires  of  the  world  at- 
tacked this  wonderful  people.  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians, 
the  Romans,  especially  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  have  in  turn  failed 
in  their  gigantic  efibrts  to  subdue  them.  Their  subjugation  has  never 
been  effected;  they  occupy  the  same  seals,  cultivate  the  same  soil 
and  retain  very  much  the  old  habits  and  customs  of  their  patriarchal  foun- 
ders. 

The  religion  of  the  early  Arabs  partook  to  a  considerable  extent,  oi 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  so  far  from  being  strict  observers  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  they  came  under  the  denomination  of  idolaters,  for,  although  they 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  subordinate  deities.  This  religion  has  been  called  Sabianism, 
from  Sabi,  a  supposed  son  of  Seih.  The  Arabs  also  worshipped  images, 
and'had  their  tutelary  guardians  for  appointed  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus,  many  of  the  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Arabia,  where  they  made  no  inconsiderable  number  of  pro- 
selytes ;  so  that,  in  a  century  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very 
Eowerful  section  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  similar  way,  converts  to 
'hristianity  were  made ;  for  in  the  persecution  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  suffered  in  the  third  century,  many  fled  to  Arabia,  where  they 
preached  their  doctrines  with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  a  short  lime 
they  had  made  great  progress  there.  The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  of 
which  Zoroaster  was  the  founder,  had  long  before  been  embraced  by 
numerous  Arab  tribes;. so  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  population  of 
Arabia  was  divided  into  Sabians,  Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  As  the 
oropagator  of  a  new  code   of  religion,  falsely  ascribed  to  divine  rovel?- 
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tion.  ihe  celebrated  Mahomet  stands  conspicuous  in  tlieir  annals.  Amongst 
liieni  lie  made  many  converts,  and  his  sticcessors  Iiave  for  centures  main- 
tained tlie  ascendancy  ho  founded.  Of  tiiis  extraordinary  man.  iioweyer, 
and  tlie  successful  mission  lis  undertook,  it  is  not  necessary  liere  to  enter 
into  the  details ;  having  specially  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahomolanism,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  historic  sketch  of  the  Ottoman  empire—to  which  the  reader  cao  turn 

for  fiirilier  information,  

In  many  respects  this  new  religion  was  but  little  more  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously  existing  m  Arabia  (if  we 
eioept  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sahian) ;  the  people  in  Beneral,  there- 
fore were  in  some  measure  fitted  to  receive  it ;  and,  when  the  sensual 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise  is  considered,  its  rapid  promiilga- 
lion  is  less  Surprising  than  would  otherwise  at  first  sisht  appear.  Bui, 
besides  the  delights  which  were  to  attend  upon  all  who  perished  in  battle 
in  the  cans,  of  the  "true  faith,"  he  made  it  incumbent  upon  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  spread  bis  doctrine  by  the  sword,  or  to  pay  tr.bnte  for  their  un- 
belief The  attractions  of  plunder  had  charms  which  the  Arabs  couldnot 
withstand,  consequently  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard.  Wocar- 
avan  dared  approach  the  place  of  his  resort,  without  the  danger  of  being 
nillaged ;  and  by  making  a  trade  of  robbing,  he  learned  insensibly  how  to 
conoler  Of  his  soldiers,  and  even  his  vanquished  enemies,  he  made  dis- 
ciEgivingto  them  the  name  of  Mussnlment  that  is  to  say,  taithfub 
HavinV  now  become  a  great  general,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  totik 
Mecca!  and  the  greater  part  of  the  strong  places  and  castles  of  Arabia 
fell  under  the  power  of  his  arms.  ,,    .   ,       i.    ,  .u     ■    i         i. 

Mahomet  wis  assisted  in  his  wars  by  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law  i  by 
AI  his  en liin  and  son-in-law ;  and  by  Omar,  and  Othman,  and  in  tweniy.- 
Uiree  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  found  all  Arabm 
had  embraced  his  doctrine,  and  submitted  to  his  government.  He  in- 
tended All,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Fatima,  as  his  successor;  but 
Abubeker,  on  account  of  his  age,  and  by  the  interest  of  Omar  and  Oth- 
man, was  chosen.  This  eiectionof  Abubeker  gave  birth  to  the  sohism. 
and  civil  wars  which  followed.  The  successors  of  Mahomet  took  the 
Me  of  caUphs,  or  vicars  of  the  prophet.  Full  of  that  lire  ot  aeal  which 
ffenerally  accompanies  and  inspires  a  new  religion,  they  spread  mto  dif- 
ferent  countries  their  doctrine  and  their  power.  Persia  and  Greece  wei. 
among  the  first  to  suifer ;  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Syria  followed.  They 
?h."pencm  ed  into  Palestine,  and  look  Jerusalem.  They  destroyed  en 
"rely  "«  monarchies  of  Persia  and  the  Modes  of  Kora.an,  ot  Diarbeck 
of  Bactriana,  and  Mesopotamia :  nor  was  their  progress  less  snccessfnl  m 
Arricarthey  subdued  all  the  coast  to  the  west  ot  Egypt  i  and  Egypt  itself 
submitied  tb  their  government,  together  with  the  islands  of  Cyprus. 
Eh'odes,  Candia.  Sicily,  Malta,  and  many  others.  , 

irappcars  that  in  Aiia  and  Africa,  at  dilfereol  times,  there  were  upwmds 
of  afty  caliphs,  successors  of  Mahomet,  every  one  of  whom  P'«l<>"ied«o 
-  -     descendant,  and  the  troe  interpreter   ot  the  law.    The  greater 


part  of  these  caliphs  i 


ik  into  luxuiy  and  effeminacy,  confided  the  man- 


fee  pSace.  TliS  caliph  had  at  last  Utile  more  to  do  than  to  take  cogni 
lance  of  matter,  ot  religion,  and  in  all  public  prayers  his  name  was  llrsi 
used  Thus  had  the  enormous  power  of  these  rulers  become  weak  by 
Sieir  indolence,  so  that  it  generated  into  a  mere  title,  and  ended  »  a"niht- 
latiou  By  imposture  and  fanaticism  the  Arabian  dominion  rose  into  im- 
poSce,  and,  lite  other  gigantic  empires,  it  feU  by  its  own  unwicUine... 
SoaC  Egypt  and  Africa  were  soon  engaged  m  eftc  ing  their  mdepeii- 
dciice  ErS  bug  the  caliphs  found  ifnec.essary  to  call  to  their  aid  thoso 
wild  hordes  of  Tinats  and  Turks  who  had  partially  received  the  doctnne. 
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of  the  prophet,  and  from  them  they  chose  a  body  of  mercenary  troops  to 
guard  nteir  frontiers  and  protect  their  persons.  For  a  few  seiicrationa 
ihey  by  this  means  held  together  their  tottering  power;  but  iTieir  auxili- 
aries coveted  the  possessions  of  those  whom  they  assisted,  and  the  over 
grown  empire  gradually  crumbled  away,  till  a  Tartar  army,  in  1258,  cap 
tured  Bagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence  of  the  caliphate 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  untouched;  butthe  power  of  the  "comman 
der  of  the  faithful,"  was  transferred  from  the  caliphe  of  Bagdad  to  the 
Turkish  sultana  i  while,  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  continued  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  they  had  governed  them  before. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reformation  was  commenced  by  a  sheik, 
called  Mahomet  Ibu  Abdoulwabab,  who  converted  to  his  views  the  sheik 
of  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Saaoud.  The  reformation  was  extended,  and  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  demolition  of  several  towns,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  people.  The  son  of  the  Saaoud,  Abdelaagis,  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  which  he  completely  destroyed,  excepting 
the  sacred  temple.  He  captured  also  Medina,  where  he  was  assassina 
ted— a  deed  which  his  son,  Saaoud,  avenged  by  seizing  the  accnraiilated 
treasures  of  ages  stored  'n  that  city,  by  means  of  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Arabia. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Therb  is ,  probably  no  existing  nation  whose  history  is  less  accurately 
known  or  more  inquisitively  sought, after,  than  that  of  China.  The  most 
startling  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  and  the  number  oJ 
its  population,  have  been  gravely  put  into  circulation  by  grave  writers,  as 
though  the  '"onine  ignotiira  pro  magnifico"  were  not  a  satirical  remark, 
but  a  philosophiSa]  command.  More,  probably,  of  authentic  informatimi 
upon  the  subject  of  this  singular  people  has  been  acquired  during  the  last 
half  century,  than  during  the  whole  lapse  of  the  preceding  ages.  Marco 
Polo  and  Du  Hatde,  subjected  as  they  now  are  to  the  correction  of  Dr. 
Morrison,  GutzlafT,  Latrobe,  and  other  able  European  residents  in  China, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  our  guide,  though  were  they  not  thus  corrected, 
they  would  lead  into  frequent  and  very  gross  error.  The  Chinese  writers 
pretend  to  trace  back  their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Flood ; 
a  ridiculous  absurdity  which  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice,  but 
that  European  writers  have,  wi.thout  going  to  the  full  extent  of  Chinese 
extravagance,  admitted'  their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Its  early  history,  indeed,  like 
that  of  most  other  nations  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  seems  to  be  an 
imaginative  distortion  of  a  few  truths,  mixed  up  with  a  vast  number  o( 
bare  and  mere  fictions.  Their  founder  and  first  monari'h  they  affirm  to 
have  been  Fohi,  who  is  presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Noah.  T.be  eastern  mountains  of-  Asia  they  take  to  be  the  Ararat 
of  Scripture  ;  and  they  assert  that,  as  the  waters  subsided,  Noah  ioUowet 
the  course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until  he  arrived  at  China,  where 
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being  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  he  eventually 
settled. 

As  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  sought  to  conquer  other  countries,  their  annala  for  many 
ages  furnish  nothing  remarkable ;  and  although  they  date  the  origin  of 
>heir  imperial  dynasties  (excluding  those  of  the  Jabuluus  times]  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  the  eqiintry  was 
long  divided  into  several  states  or  independent  sovereignties.  Twenty- 
iwo  dynasties  of  princes  are  enumerated  as  having  governed  China  from 
S207  B.  o.,  to  the  present  day.  the  reigning  emperor  being  the  fifth  mon- 
arch of  the  twenty-second  or  Tai-Tsin  dynasty.  What  may  be  termed 
the  authejitle  history  of  China  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  China-  He  endeavoured  to  unite  in 
one  great  confederation  the  numerous  states  which  harassed  each  other 
by  mutual  wars,  and  constructed  a  moral  code  for  the  government  of  the 
people.  He  forbore  to  dive  into  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  nature ; 
ueiihcf  dii)  he  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  researches  on  the  essence  and 
ailributes  of  a  Deity,  but  confined  himself  to  speaking  with  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  First  Principle  of  all  beings,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  Essence,  the  Author  of  all  things,  who  is 
acquainted  with  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  who  will  never  permit 
virtue  lo  go  un recompensed,  nor  vice  unpunished.  It  is  not  until  a-  c.  2iS 
that  Chinese  history  begins  to  be  at  all  developed.  Che-Hwang-te,  the 
founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  in  that  year  succeeded  lo  the  throne,  and  the 
petty  princes  of  China,  as  weil  as  the  Huns  who  inhabited  the  immense 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus,  speedily  found  that  the^  had  a  warrior  to  deal 
with.  W  henever  these  princes  ventured  to  meet  him  they  were  infallibly 
defeated,  uniil  he  completely  subdued  all  the  states,  and  consolidated  the 
empire.  Having  proviiled  tor  his  power  within  the  empire,  he  nest  turned 
his  attention  to  its  regular  and  efScient  defence  against  foreign  invaders- 
The  very  desultorinessof  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  made  it  difficult  to  sub* 
due  them.  When  he  could  meet  and  force  them  into  a  pitched  battle,  he 
never  failed  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  jhem;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
idispersed  than  they  rallied ;  no  sooner  chastised  in  one  pari  of  the  empire 
than  they  poured  furiously  down  to  repeal  their  offences  in  some  other. 

Whether  the  monarch  himself,  or  nis  able  general,  Mung-Teen,  con- 
ceived the  grand  idea  of -surrounding  China — as  it  was  then  limlied — with 
^  wall,  it  would  now  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
wail  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general. 

This  perfectly  Eiup*enduous  monument  of  human  skill  and  industry 
{which  is  one  thousand  five  bunded  miles  in  length,  thirty  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  feet  thick  on  the  top),  could  only  have  been  Completed  by  an  ab> 
solute  monarch.  The  emperor  of  China  had  only  to  will  and  be  obeyed. 
He  ordered  that  every  third  man  throughout  the  empire  should  aid  in  the 
vast  work.  Like  the  Israelites  in  li^gypt,  and  like  the  native  builders  of 
the  vast  pyramids,  the  builders  of  the  great  wall  of  China  were  but  slaves, 
whose  slavery  only  differed  from  that  of  purchased  slaves,  in  that  it  was 
but  for  a  lime  they  were  purchased,  and  that  the  pjice  paid  for  them  was 
not  in  cash  or  merchandise,  but  the  sic  volo,  the  absblute  will  of  the  em- 
peror. A  curious  calculation  has  been  made,  showing  that  if  this  wall 
were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  made  of  the  materials,  twelve  feet  high 
and  four  feet  thick,  it  would  be  of  sufficient  length  to  encircle  the  globe. 

By  the  stern  exercise  of  his  power,  the  emperor  had  this  mighty  wall, 
with  embaiited  towers  at  convenient  distances  on  the  top,  completed,  and 
(he  towers  garrisoned,  so  as  to  serve  at  once  for  watch  towers  and  for- 
tresses !  But  though  he  was  a  spirit  fd  prince,  and  had  a  chivalrous  desire 
to  protect  his  empire  from  the  rapint  of  its  barbarous  enemies,  his  reign 
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was  by  no  means  free  from  cause  of  censure :  for  we  find  te,  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  brxly  of  Chinese  literature,  in  the  disgraceful 
hope  of  destroying  all  traces  of  Chinese  history  preTioua  to  the  cora- 
meticementofhisdynasty!  The  works  of  Confucius  were  alone  secreted, 
by  some  mao  of  well- directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after  the  em- 
peror's death,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  a  house. 

On  the  death  of  Che-Whany-te,  his  son  Urh-she,  less  politic  or  less 
powerful  than  his  father,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  new  outbreuks 
among  the  princts  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  nobiea 
'and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether  leaguing  against  the  commands 
of  the  emperor,  or  assailing  each  other,  they  Riled  the  land  with  strife; 
entire  cities  were  in  some  eases  destroyed,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
empire  seemed  at  hand  ;  when  there  arose  in  the  land  one  of  those  meh 
of  iron  nerve  and  hand  who  never  fail  to  appear  during  great  revolutions, 
and  always  precisely  when  the  myriad-evils  of  anarchy  can  only  be  put 
an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses  the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  the 
will  of  the  despot.  Lien  Pang,  the  man  in  (question,  was  originally  the 
captain  of  a.  band  of  robbers,  and  notorious  in  that  character  alike  for  his 
boldness  and  success.  The  <!islracted  slate  of  the  country  opened  the 
'Way  to  his  joining  the  profession  of  a  leader  of  free  tanees  to  that  of  a 
robber,  and,  at  first  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  opposition  to  all  of  them  in  succession,  he  fought  so  ably  that  he 
subdued  the  whole  empire,  changed  bis  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te,  and  as- 
cended the  throne,  thus  founding  the  Hang  dynasty.  Though  thus  suc- 
cessful within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Huns  ;  and  so  far  was  his 
usual  success  from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  (o  free  the  empire 
from  ihem,  that  he  bought  their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  presents, 
which  on  his  death  and  the  succession  of  his  son  was  changed  to  a  stip- 
ulated annual  tribute. 

During  several  years  there  were  no  events  worth  recording  in  the  his- 
tory of  China ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Woo-le,  the  empire  was  assailed  by  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  calamities.  Owing  to  a  long  continuance 
of  heavy  rains  the  Hoang-ho  river  burst  its  banks,  sweeping  away  every 
thing  in  its  path,  and  causing  a  destruction,  not  only  of  properly  but  also 
of  human  life,  that  was  truly  terrible.  During  the  same  reign  the  culti- 
vated lands  were  left  completely  bare  by  the  invasion  of  a  vast  armj^  of 
those  destniclive  creatures,  locusts;  and  a  fire  occurred  in  (he  capital 
which  burned  property  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  was  only  extinguished 
after  it  had  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  palace.  To  counterbalance  these  great  national 
calamities,  this  reign  had  one  piece  of  good  fortune  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. The  Huns  had  made  their  appearance  again  in  vast  numbers; 
they  were  completely  routed  in  a  great  battle,  by  the  Chinese  under  their 
general,  Wei-sing,  who  took  many  thousands  of  prisonerB,'together  with 
"e  whole  of  the  tents,  stores,  and  baggage  of  these  nomadic  plunder-" 


0  thoroughly  humbled  were  the  Huns  on  this  occasion,  that  for  very 
many  years  they  did  not  again  make  their  appearance ;  they  even  paid 
homage  to  the  emperor,  Senen-Te,  against  whom,  however,  they  broke 
out  as  fiercely  as  ever  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  Ping-te  ascended  the  imperii! 
throne.  He  only  reigned  about  five  years,  and  being  a  we&k  prince,  was 
even  during  that  period  ratlier  the  nominal  than  the  real  emperor,  for  both 
he  and  the  empire  were  completely  ruled  by  Wang-mang,  a  prince  ol 
great  energy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ping-te,  look  actual  possession  of  the 
throne,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  virtual  owner.  Many  princes  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  displaced  dynasty  ;  but  though  they  perpetually 
made  war  upon  the  able  usurper,  he  kept  possession  of  Ihe  throne  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    Wang-mang  died  i.  r>.  23,  and  was  succieded 
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tw  Hwan-yang-wEog ;  he  died  in  ».  o.  58,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kwang- 
Woo.  fhis  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  acconnt  of  the  introduciion 
JDto  China,  from  the  neighboaring  country  of  Eastern  India,  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion.  In  the  year  89,  and  the  reign  of  Ho-te,  the  TartarSv  who 
as  well  as  the  Huns  attct  the  Cochins,  were  the  perpetual  pest  of  China, 
again  made  their  appearance.  They  were  worsted  in  several  encounters, 
and  many  thousands  of  them  perished.  They  were  driven,  brolten  and 
dispirited,  to  the  Caspian,  and  only  then  escaped  owing  to  the  fear  with 
which  the  mere  pmspeci  of  a  long  voyage  inspired  the  Chinese.  For 
several  years  after  this  event  the  aHairs  of  China  were  in  a  very  pitiable 
stale;  the  Tartars,  returning  again,  and  again,  added  by  their  ravages  to 
the  distress  caused  by  bad  seasons ;  and  just  under  those  very  circum- 
stances which  made  the  rule  of  a  vigorous  and  able  man  more  than  ever 
desirable,  it,  singularly  enough,  chanced  that  reign  after  reign  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mere  children,  in  whose  nanles  the  kingdom  was  of  course  gov 
erned  by  the  court  favourites  of  the  existing  empress ;  the  high  trust  o. 
the  favourite  arising  naturally  more  from  the  empress'  favour. than  foi 
bis  fitness  or  integrity.  Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  the  frequent  eurse 
of  foreign  invasion,  made  this  part  of  Chinese  history  truly  lamentabl<i, 

In  the  year  320,  the  emr)ire  was  divided  into  three,  and  with  the  usual 
effect  of  divided  rule  in  neighbours  between,  whom  nature  lias  placed  no 
boundary  of  s^a,  or  roclt.  or  impracticable  desert.  In  the  year  3S8,  the 
emperor  Woo-te  succeeded  in  again  uniting  the  stales  into  one  empire. 
He  died  about  two  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hwuy-te,  who 
reigned  seventeen  years,  but  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  and  conse. 
quently  much  disliked.  The  history  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  , 
Uiirteen  years,  terminating  a.d.  420,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — 
confusion,  pillage,  and  slaughter.  Either  nativegenerals.  and  native  ar- 
mies fought,  or  the  fierce  Hun  and  still  fiercer  l^rtar  carried  death  and 
dismay  throughout  the  empire.  Years  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  at 
length  inclined  the  more  important  among  the  native  competitors  to  peace, 
and  two  empires  were  formed — the  northern  and  southern — the  Nan  and 
the  Yuh-chow. 

Lew.yn,  or  Woo-te,  emperor  of  the  southern  empire,  though  he  was 
far  superior  in  the  wealthiness  of  his  share  to  the  prince  of  (he  north, 
was  originally  the  orphan  of  parents  of  low  rank,  who  left  him  in  circum- 
stances of  such  destitution,  that  his  youth  was  supported  by  the  actual 
charity  of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  him  as  her  own  son.  As  soon  as 
be  was  old  enough  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  subsequently  made  his 
way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession  of  murders  upon  members  of  the 
royal  family,  including  the  emperor  Kung  le,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Tsln  dynasty.  Lew-yn,  or  Woo-te,  compelled  that  unfortunate  monarch 
publicly  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  The  prison  of  deposed  kings  is  pro- 
verliially  synonymous  with  their  grave.  The  case  of  Kung-te  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  he  was  put  to  death  by  poison.  Woo-te 
died  in  423  ;  his  son,  Ying- Yang- Wang  succeeded  him,  but  was  speedily 
deposed  in  favour  of  Wan-teT  This  prince  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Buddhist  doctrines,  which  in  the  northern  dominions,  where  the  prince 
just  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  far  more  power  than  his  southern 
brother,  proceeded  still  more  harshly.  All  Buddhists  were  banished; 
the  Buddhist  temples  burned,  and  many  priests  put  to  death  or  cruelly 
tortured  and  mutilated.  . 

Wan-te,  learned  himself,  was  a  great  friend  and  promoter  of  learning. 
Several  colleges  were  founded  by  him,  and  his  exertions  in  this  respect 
were  the  more  valuable,  as  they  were  imitated  by  the  prince  of  the  north. 
Wan-te  having  sharply  reproved  his  son  Lew  Chaou,  for  some  miscon- 
duct, and  threatened  to  disinherit  him,  the  son  brutally  murdered  him,  al 
the  instigation  of  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  represented  that  act  as  the  only 
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means  of  preventing  the  falhar's  threat  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  guilt  of  both  the,  prince  and  his  priestly  instigator  met  withils  fitting 
reward.  Lew-senen,  half-brother  to  the  prince,  raised  a  powerful  army, 
and  attacked  Lew  Chaou,  who  with  his  whole  family  were  beheaded,-and 
alt  his  palaces  raaed  to  Ihe  around.  Fei-le  King-Ho  has  been  aptly 
enough  compared  to  Ihe  Caius  Caligula  of  Korae ;  bloodshed  appeared  to 
be  his  greatest  delight ;  to  be  privileged  to  approach  him  was  at  the  same 
time  to  be  in  constant  peril  of  being  butchered  ;  and  he  was  no  leaa  ob- 
scene than  cruel,  an  immense  and  gorgeously  decorated  hall  being  built 
hf  him,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  most  disgusling  and  frantic  orgies. 
The  reign  of  so  foul  a  mpnster  could  not  be  otherwise  than  short.  The 
rery  officers  of  his  palace  could  not  tolerate  his  conduct,  and  in  theyeai 
following  his  accession  to. thethrone  he  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  his  palace. 

Ming-le  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  466.  What  he  might 
have  proved  if  his  accession  had  been  unopposed  we  can  but  guess ;  but, 
being  opposed,  he  was  aroused  to  a  rage  perfectly  ungovernable.  Those 
of  his  relatives  who  actually  took  up  arms  against  him  were  not  more 
hateful  than  those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  many  of  ihe  latter  were  put 
to  death  by  him.  His  whole  reign  waa  passed  in  warfwre  wilh  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  caused  so  much  misery  lo  the  people,  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him,  but  for  his 
opportune  death.  Anarchy  and  war  marked  the  two  following  reigna,.of 
Chwang-yu-wang,  and  Shun-te ;  the  former  waa  dispatched  by  a  ennuch 
employed  by  an  aspiring  general,  who  also  compelled  Shunie  to  abdicate 
in  Bis  favour,  and  soon  afterwards  assassinated  him.  In  479  the  aspiring 
and  reckless  general,  Seawu-Taduching,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Kaou-te-now;  ha  reigned  but  two  years,  and  the  succeeding 
priaces  of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  which  terminated  in  503,  were  engaged  in 
conlinttal  war  with  the  prince  of  the  north,  but  performed  neither  war- 
like nor  peaceful  services  to  merit  notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  Ihe  Leang,  was  now  commenced  by  Woo-te,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  502.  Under  hira  the  old  wars  between  the  northern 
and  southern  empires  were  continued.  Nevertheless,  though  warlike  and 
active  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  showed  himself  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  patron  of  learning.  He  revived  some  learned  eatabliehmenis 
that  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  founded  some  new  ones ;  but  probably  the 
inost  important  service  that  he  did  it  was  that  of  publicly  teachmg  iu 
person.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  such  a  prince  waa  not  better  skill- 
ed in  the  arts  of  war,  aa  then  practised,  than  in  studious  lore ;  but  his  ex- 
ample tended  to  make  learning  fashionable,  and  he  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  afforded  it/the  greatest  encouragement-  Whatever  his  actual  at- 
tainments, his  love  of  study  seems  to  have  been  both  deep  and  sincere  ; 
for  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  he  abandoned  the 
pomp  and  power  of  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  monasterywiih  the  avow- 
ed  intention  of  devoting  the  remaindi  r  orhis  life  to  study.  This,  how- 
ever, had  such  mischievous  effect  upon  public  affairs,  that  the  principal 
mandarins  compelled  him  to  quit  his  peaceful  retirement  and  re-ascend 
the  throne;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  strife  and  tumult,  which 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  His  son  and  successor  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  reign,  when  he,  was  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Yuen-te. 
Tliis  emperor  also  was  fond  of  retirement  and  study,  and  greatly  neglect- 
ed the  affairs  of  his  empire,  which,  distracted  as  it  constantly  was  by  the 
violence  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  required  a  stern  and 
vigorous  attention. 

Shin-pan-seen,  who  was  not  only  a  jirince  of  the  empire,  but  also  prime 
minister  to  the  emperor,  raised  a  rebellion  against  his  confiding  and  peacp- 
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fill  master,  whose  first  intimation  of  his  danger. was  given  to  him  by  the 
fier-ce  shoula  of  the  rebel  force  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace.  On  hear- 
ing those  boding  sounds,  the  emperor,  awakened  froni  his  delicious  rev- 
eries, calmly  closed  the  book  he  had  been  so  iiuent  upon,  put  on  his  ar- 
moiir,  and  ascended  Ihe  ramparts.  A  single  glance  showed  him  that  il 
was  too  late  for  resistance ;  he  returned  to  his  library,  ani),  selling  lire  to 
il,  abandoned  his  sword,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  The  library  of 
this  unfiirtunate  monarch,  who  would  probably  liave  been  both  powerful 
and  glorious  had  he  ruled  over  a  less  divided  and  turbulent  people,  is  said 
to  have  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  volumes;  an  immense 
number  lo  have  been  collected  even  by  royalty  at  such  a  time  and  nmoug 
such  a  people  The  next  emperor  worthy  of  any  mention^  however 
slight,  is  Wan  le,  whose  short  reign  was  so  vigorous,  prudent,  and  suc- 
cessful, ibat  he  must  be  considered  lo  have  been  the  chief  cnu^e  of  the 
re-union  which  occurred  =07n  after  hjs  death  between  the  no|;thern 
and  southern  empires  He  died  in  566,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pe-tsung,  who  was  speedily  dethroned  by  his  uncle  and  the  empress 
dowager. 

The  throne  was  then  filled  by  Suen  le  During  his  short  reigu  of  less 
than  three  years,  he  fought  boldly  dnd  constantly  against  his  opponents, 
and  did  much  towards  promoting  the  fast  approaching  union  of  the  two 
empires.  On  the  death  of  Suen-ie,  in  the  year  669,  he  was  succeedeii  by 
How  Chow,  a  mere  sensualist  and  idler,  whose  debauchery  and  indolence 
ilisgusled.and  angered  his  people  more,  probably,  than  hardier  and  more 
active  vices  would,  even  though  they  had  been  productive  of  a  fiercer  and 
more  obvious  kind  of  tyranny.  A  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  Yang- 
keen,  put  himselfat  the  head  of  the  disaffected  nobles  and  Ihcir  followers 
and  laid  siege  lo  the  imperial  city.  The  inhabitants,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  even  more  disgusted  with  the  etFeminacy  and  profligacy  Ihey 
had  witnessed,  than  the  beseigers,  threw  open  the  gates  almost  without  9 
struggle.  The  immediate  advisers  of  the  emperor  and  the  notorious  com- 
panions of  his  profligate  revels  were  sternly  put  to  death,  and  search  was 
then  made  for  the  emperor.  That  cowardly  sensualist  had  taken  refuge 
with  all  his  family  in  a  dry  well,  whence  ho  was  dragged  out  half  dead 
with  terror,  and  expecting  no  leas  than  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  rebel  leader.  But  Yang-keen,  either  in  mercy,  or  with  the 
politic  view  of  placing  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  other  pre- 
tenders that  might  arise,  spared  both  him  and  his  family. 

On  usurping  ihe  throne,  a.  d.  672,  Yang-keen's  very  first  act  was  to 
consolidate  the  northern  empire  wiih  the  southern.  In  this  he  found  lit- 
tle difficulty.  AVei,  the  last  really  great  prince  of  the  northern  empire. 
was  boih  so  well  able  to  war,  and  so  little  inclined  to  do  so  without  oc- 
casion, that  he  made  his  state  at  once  feared  without,  and  peaceful  and 
prosperous  within.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  own  mother,  a  woman  of 
high  but  cruel  spirit,  and  of  great  talents  but  most  restless  disposition- 
Both  she,  while  she  acted  as  rggent  lo  her  grandson,  and  the  latter  when 
he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  plunged  the 
state  into  all  the  venomous  and  mischevious  wars  of  the  imperial  prin- 
ces ;  and  this  fatal  departure  from  the  peaceful  polity  of  the  former  ruler, 
and  the  absence  of  any  improvement  in  his  military  power,  struck.ablow 
at. the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  northern  empire,  which,  after  a  separate 
existence  of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  re-annexed  lo  the  south- 
ern empire,  almost  without  an  effort, 

CHAPTER  11. 
Vakk-keen  having  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  the  throne  and  con- 
Eolidaling  ihe  empire,  turned  his  attention  to  restraining  tin;  violence  and 
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rapine  of  the  Tartar  chiefs.  His  repulation  for  skill,  valour,  and  flminesa, 
here  did  him  good  service.  Bold  and  rapacious  as  the  Tartars  were,  they 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now  had 
todeal  with,  to  hope  that  he  would  overlook  any  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed.  They  professed  ihemaelves  desirous  rather  of  bis  friendship 
than  his  enmity  ;  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  tvhat  they  called  their 
amity,  but  what  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  termed  their  terror, 
Ihey  went  ao  far  as  to  pay  him  homage.  With  his  usual  shrewd  policy 
Yang-keen  gave  one  of  thg  imi>Brial  princesses  in  marriage  to  (he  princi- 
pal Tartar  chief.  Nor  waa  he  ill-rewarded  for  tlie  facility  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  substitute  alliance  for  strife.  During  his  reign,  his 
people  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  as  frequent  as  the  natural  tempests,  and  far  mure  destructive. 

On  the  death  of  Yane-keen,  in  604,  the  heir  to  the  thrpne  was  strangled 
by  a  younger  brother,  Yang- te,  who,  having  committed  the  fratricide  and 
removed  all  other  obstacles  from  his  path,  ascended  the  throne  in  605. 
The  means  by  which'  this  prince  obtained  the  throne,  common  as  such 
means  are  in  despotic  and  but  partially  civilized  nations,  deserve  all  the 
detestation  that  we  can  bestow  upon  them  ;  but  if  he  obtained  liie  throne 
shamefully,  he  filled  it  well.  Though  eminently  a  nlan  of  taste  and  plea- 
sure, he  was  no  less  a  man  of  judgment,  enterprise,  and  energy.  In'ihe 
early  partof  bis  reign  he  formed  extensive  gardens,  which  for  magnitude 
and  tastefulness  were  never  before  witnessed  in  China ;  and  in  these  gar- 
dens il  was  his  chief  delight  to  ride,  atiended  by  a  retinue  of  a  thousand 
ladies,  splendidly  altired,  who  amused  him  wiln  vocal  and  instrumental 
mosic,  and  with  dancing  and  feats  of  grace  and  agility  on  horseback. 
This  luxurious  habit  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  solid  improvements  of  which  China  at  that  time  stood  so 
much  in  need.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  upoii  the  importance  (to  both 
the  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  a  people)  of  good  and  numerous 
means  of  communication  between  all  the  extremities  of  their  land.  Many 
of  his  canals  and  bridges. still  exist,  as  proofs  both  of  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  this  most  important  department  of  the  duty  of  a  ruler.  Uut  his 
talents,  energy,  and  accomplishments,  could  not  save  him  ;  he  had  been 
on  a  tour,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  some  new  improvement  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  when  he  was  assassinated.  This  melancholy  event, 
it  seems  probable,  arose  from  the  successful  artiiices  of  Le-yuen :  he  was 
both  powerful  and  disaffected ;  had  previously  signalized  himself  by  the 
most  factious  conduct,  and  immediately  after  the  assassination,  put  him- 
self forward  to  place  King-te  upon  the  vacant  throne.  What  motive  Le 
yuen  had  in  making  this  man  the  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty  for  a  brief 
time  it  is  difficult  lo  conjectiire  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  King-te  had  scarce- 
ly ascended  the  throne,  before  Le-yuen  caused  him  to  be  strangled  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  ill-acquired  power  is  sometimes  used  with  wisdom 
and' mode mtion,  as  though  in  the  struggle;  to  obtain  it  the  evil  portion  oi 
the  posessor's  nature  had  been  exhausted.  Le-yuen,  or  rather  Kaou-tsoo, 
whicb,  name  be  took  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  a  remarkable  instance , 
of  this.  Nothing  could  be  more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  than  the 
course  by  which  he  became  master  of  tlie  empire ;  nothing  could  be  bra- 
ver, more  politic,  or,  as  regarded  his  internal  administration,  milder,  than 
his  conduct  alter  he  had  obtained  it.  For  some  years  previous  to  hia 
usurpation,  the  Tartars  had  returned  to  their  old  practice  of  making  in- 
cursions into  the  northern  parts  of  China,  on  some  portioil  of  which  they 
had  acmally  proceeded  to  settle  themselves.  Kaou-tsoo  attacked  them 
with  great  spirit,  and  in  many  severe  engagements  made  such  slaughtei 
among  them  as  to  impress  them  with  a  salutary  fear  of  pushing  their  en- 
croachments farther.     Looking  with  a  politic  and  prescient  eye  at  tli« 
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State  Of  Other  nations,  Kaou-lsoo  was  extremely  anxious  about  that  sin 
gular  and  ferocious  people,  the  Turlia,  who  about  tlie  commencement  of 
his  reign  began  to  be  very  troublesome  in  Asia.  ■  Dwelling  between  the 
CaSpiaii  sea  and  the  river  Hypanis,  the  Turks  were,a  sylvan  people,  har- 
dy, and  living  chiefly  upon  ihe  spoils  Of  the  chase.  Thus  prepared  by 
their  way  of  life  lo  Uie  hardships  of  war,  and  having  their  cupidity  exci- 
ted by  the  rich  booty  of  the  caravans,  which  they  occasioimlly  rushed 
upon  from  their  peninsular  lair  to  plunder,  this  people  could  not  fail  to  be 
otherwise  than  terribfe,  when,  under  a  brave  and  politic  leader,  they 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  nations  instead  of  Ihe  pillage  of  a  caravan, 
and  appeared  as  a  great  multitude  instead  of  a  mere  isolated  handful  of 
robbers.  To  China  ihey  were  especially  hateful  and  mischievous!  for 
they  were  perpetually  at  war  With  the  Persians,  with  whom  just  at  that 
lime,  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Chinese  commerce  Was  carried  on. 
The  Persians  fell  before  the  Turkish  power,  and  that  restless  power  en- 
deavoured to  push  their  conquests  into  China.  It  might  probably  have 
affected  this  had  a  different  man  ruled  the  empire ;  but  the  emperor  not 
merely  repulsed  them  from  his  own  -territory,  but  chastisetf  the  disaffecled 
Thibetians  who  had  aided  them  and  pushed  forward  into  China,  when<;e  he 
expelled  the  Turks.  After  a  victorious  and  active  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  and  a  few  months,  Ihls  brave  and  politic  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Chun-isung,  whose  effeminacy  was  the  more  glaringly 
disgracefnl  from  contrast  with  the  brave  and  active  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  single  act  for  which  his  historian  gave  him  any  credit,  is 
that  of  having  made  it  necessary  fur  the  literali,  who  by  this  time  exer- 
cised pretty  nearly  as  mucii  influence  in  both  private  and  public  alTairs  in 
China  as  the  clergy  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  to  sustain  a 
rather  severe  public  examination: 

Of  the  next  seventeen  monarchs  of  China  there  is  literally  nothii}g  re- 
corded that  is  worthy  of  iransiiript ;  nor  during  their  reigns  did.  anything 
of  moment  occur  to  China  beyond  the  civil  dissensiims,  which  were  fre- 
quent, and  indeed  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  effeminate  princes  com- 
mitted their  power  lo  intriguing  eunuchs,  who  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prevent  a  resumptimi  of  it,  by  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup.  Chwang- 
iBUng,  son  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  founded  the  How  Titng  dynasty, 
and,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  a  bright  contrast  to  his 
predecessors.  He  had  from  mere  boyhood  shared  the  perils  and  hard 
ships  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  many  of  his  expeditions 
'  At  Ihe  commencement  of  his  reign  he  gave  every  promise  of  being  the 
greatest  monarch  China  ever  saw.  In  his  apparel  and  diet  he  emulated 
the  frugality  of  the  meanest  peasant  and  the  plainest  of  his  troops.  Lest 
he  should  indulge  in  more  sleep  than  nature  actually  required,  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  no  other  bed  than  the  b&re  ground,  and,  as  if  this 
luxurious  way  of  lying  might  lead  him  to  waste  in  sleep  any  of  thai  pre- 
*■    -  of  w'-^-'-  ■- '  --'  --    '-    ■--  ■--'  -  ■--■■  -- 


which  he  was  a  most  rigid  e 
fastened  to  his  person,  that  it^  rang  on  his  attempting  to  turn  round,  so 
loudly  as  to  awaken  him,  and  after  it' did  so  he' immediately  rose,  lo  re- 
pose no  more  until  his  usual  hour  on  the  ensuing  night.  Extremes  are 
proverbially  said  to  meet ;  but  certainly  one  would  never  have  suspected 
that  so  Spartan  a  jouih  would  have  heralded  a  manhood  of  exceeding 
luxury  and  even  licentiousness.  But  so  it  was ;  his  companions  were 
among  Ihe  most  profane  wassailers  in  his  empire,  and  he  emulated 
their  conduct.  Yet  thongh  he  departed  from  the,  perhaps,  loo  rigid  se- 
verHy  of  his  manners,  he  was  to"  the  last  a  brave  and  active  man,  and 
was  slain  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  battle  fought  in  936,  having 
in  spite  of  some  personal  defects  of  character  already' noted,  been  on 
Ihe  whc'e  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  all  the  native  Chinese  emno' 
rora 
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The  next  was  Min^-tsung,  who  leigned  for  only  seven  years.  Bui 
if  his  teigti  was  short  \t  was  active  and  beneficent ;  and  if  there  are  many 
greater  names  in  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not  one  more  beloved.  His 
people  loolted  upon  him  as  a  parent,  and  hJs  whole  reign  seems,  In  fact, 
to  have  been  the  expressif^n  and  achievement  of  a  truly  hind  luid  paternal 
feeling.  He  died  in  933,  with  a  character  greater  monarchs  might  envy. 
Min-le  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  933.  He  only  reigned  one  year  ^  but 
in  that  very  brief  space  of  time  he  contrived  to. deserve,  if.  not  to  obtain, 
the  execration  of  the  Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  lime,  but  up  to 
the  present  hour.  He  it  was  who  established  the  truly  barbarous  prac- 
ti«Je  of  confining  'the  feel  of  female  children  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
toes  are  beni  completely  under  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true, 
rendered  very  diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abominable  method,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  rendered  almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gaii  of  the  women  would  be  suJIicient  to  make  (his  practice, desef' 
ving  of  all  abhorrence  as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when  we  consider 
the  exquisite  torture  which  the  unhappy  creatures  musi  have  suffered  iii 
girlhbod,  it  is  re  ally,  wonderful  that  such  a  practice  should  so  long  have 
existed  in  any  nation  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments  Of  clvilizaiion. 

Min-te  died  in  934,  in  the  first  yearof  his  reigii,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fei  Tei,  who  paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the  throne.  He  pos- 
sessed, it  would  s^em,  agreat  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and  like 
the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  exceed- 
ing barbarity...  Even  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  despotism 
in  all  its  varieties  of  misrule,  could  not  endure  Ihe  excess  and  wanton- 
ness of  his  cruelly.  A  formidable  revolt  broke  out ;  and  findmg  himself 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  every  moment  by  b;s  troops, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like  another  Sardanap- 
alus,  set  fire  to  his  palace — his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  being  con 
Gumed  in  the  flames.  Kaou-tSe  now  ascend.ed  the  throne,  being  the  first 
of'the  HoW'tsin  dynasty.  He  was  more  the  nominal  than  the  real  mon- 
arch, his  minister,  llung-taieu,  usurping  a  more  than  imperial  power. 
The  minister,  in  fact,  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the 
monarch,  for  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  the  invention  ol 
printing  from  blocks  was  a  boon  conferred  by  him  upon  China  in  the  year 
93T.  Both  this  reign  and  that  of  Chuh-le,  which  closed  this  short-lived 
dynasty,  were  occupied  in  perpetual  battling  with  the  restless  Tartars, 
who  for  age.i  seen)  to  have  had  an  instinctive  certainty  of  havmg.  sooner 
or  later,  the  rule  of  China,  as  the  reward  of  Iheir  determined  and  pertina' 
cious  inroads. 

In  960,  Kung-te,  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  being  upon  the  throne, 
the  people  arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  maternal  and  eunuch 
misgovernment  they  certainly  had  for  centuries  past  had  abundant  expe- 
rience. Ho,w  far  the  successful  aspirant  to  the  throne  was  concerned  in 
rousing  their  fears  into  activity  and  fervour  does  not  appear ;  but  It  Is 
certain  that  the  revolt  against  the  infant  emperor,  and  the  election  of 
Chaou.quang-yin  as  his  successor,  were  events  in  which  (he  people  show- 
ed great  unanimity  of  feeling.  This  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  did 
not  commence  his  reign  under  the  most  promising  circumstances  ;  for  on 
the  ceremonial  of-  his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  actually  ascended  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  on  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  took  the  name  of  Taou-tsoo,  was  in  reality  one  of  the  bestof 
the  Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  domestic  ruler.  The  im- 
beciUty  or  infaitcy  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  pernicious  habit 
nito  which  others  fell  of  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  ii^ 
the  hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  corrupt  favorites,  had  caused  the  court 
expenses  as  well  as  the.(^ourl  retinue  to  be  swelled  to  a  shameful  extent. 
The  new   emperor,  immediately  after  his  accession,  caused  the  mos 
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rigid  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  expenses  of  the  state ;  and  every  use 
lesB  office  was  abolished,  and  every  unfair  ch;irge  sternly  and  promptly 
disallowed-  In  effecting  ti}is  great  and  important  reform,  the  emperor  . 
derived  no  small  benefit  from  having  formerly  been  a  private  person, 
KB  in  [bat  capacity  he  no  doubt  would  have  the  opportunity  to  note  qnv 
abuses  which  could  never  be  discovered  by  the  emperor  or  any  of  the 
imperial  princes.  His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  as  impartial  as  it 
was  wise ;  for  thougb  he  raised  his  family,  for  four  generations,  to  the 
rank  of  imperial  prmces,  he  at  tbe  s^me  time  msisted  upon  their  being 
content  with  the  most  moderate  revenue  that  was  at  a!l  consistenl.'With 
their  rank. 

When  we  bear  in  mmd  the  long  and  mdefatigable  endeavours  of  the 
Tartars  to  obtdin  a  footing  m  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
couple  that  fact  with  Iheir  now  leaguing  with  the  Chinese  revolters 
against  the  new  emperor,  we  shall  not  be  presumptuous  if  we  alfirm  that 
the  opposition  to  him  wjs  in  fact  more  foreign  than  native.  The  empe- 
ror made  immense  levies  of  men  throughout  the  provinces  that  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.  The.  subsequent  con- 
flicts were  dreadful ,  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Han  well  knowing  that 
they  had  little  mercy  to  hope  for  if  taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obstinacy  of  despair,  and  they  wfre  well  seconded  by  the  Tartars. 
Thousands  fell  m  each  engagement,  and  though  the  emperor  was  a 
warrior  and  a  brave  one,  he  is  said  to  have  often  subaequenily  shed  tears 
at  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  bloodshed  he  witnessed  during  tbis^war. 
The  overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and, perhaps,  that  "tower  ol 
strength,"  the  royal  name,  which  the  adverse  faction  wanted,  made  him 
completely  successful.  Having  put  down  ibis  opposition,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  prince  of  l3hoo,  whom  he  captured  and  deprived  of 
his  dominions.  Among-'  the  millions  of  souls  whom  he  thus  added  to  his 
subjects  was  an  extremely  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  This  he 
forthwith  incorporated  with  bis  own,  and  thus  strengthened  in  force, 
marched  agaliial  Kyang-Nan  and  southern  Haa  Here  again  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  he  now.  turned  his  attention  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Mongols  of  Leaon-tung,  who  had  joined  the  prince  of  Han  in 
the  former  war;  but  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  still  uncertain  when 
the  emperor  died.  Though  engaged  in  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  rei^n,  this  emperor  was  attentive  to  the  internal  state  of  his  em- 
pire. When  not  actually  in  the  Held  he  was  at  alt  times  accessible ;  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  the  gates  of  the  imperial  palace  were  open, 
and  in  giving  his  decision  he  knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  the  poor  labourer.  This  conduct  in  his  military  and  civic  affairs, 
produced  him  the  enviable  character  of  being  the  "  terror  of  his  eneniies 
and  *he  delight  of  his  subjects." 

Tae-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  ascended  the  throne  at  > 
the  death  of  his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out,  and  Whose  warlike  character  and  abilities  he  to  a  great  extent  inher- 
ited. During  his  entire  reign  l/e  was .  engaged  in  war ;  -now  with  the 
Mongols,  at  that  time  the  most  threatening  of  alt  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  now  with  this  or  that  refractory  native  prince.  It  is 
strange  that  the  emperors  never  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of 
the  policy  of  concentrating  their  fprces  upon  ihe  positions  of  individua" 
princes,  and  on  every  decisive  advantage  demanding  such  a  contribution 
in  money  as  would  effectually  impoverish  him ;  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing as  hostages  not  only  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  own  family, 
but  of  all  the  other  great  families  connected  with  him.  These  measures, 
though  severe  upon  individuals,  would  have  been  merciful  as  regards  the 
great  mass  of  both  contending  parties.  After  twenty-one  years  of  al- 
most perpetual  warfare,  with  many  successes  and  comparatively  few  de- 
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feats,  Tae-tsung  died,  in  997,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  only  leaf 
honorable  than  that  of  hia  predecessor,  iniismuch  as  he  paid  less  consiant 
and  minute  Attention  to  the  iniernaK  order  of  the  empire  and  the  indi- 
vidoal  welfare  of  hia  subjects. 

Chiii-tsLiiig  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  a  prince  whoae  character 
and  coniiuel  strangely  contrasted  with  those  of  his  two  immediate  pre 
deceasors.  The  bonzea  or  priests,  were  the  only  persons  who  hatf 
reason  to  like  him  ;  and  even  their  liking,  excited^  though  it  was  by  per. 
sonal  advantage,  must  hayebeenraixedwiih  no  slight  feeling  of  contempt. 
There  was  noi  tale  that  they  could  tell  him  whiwi  was  too  extravagant 
for  his  implicit  belief;  no  command  too  absurd  for  his  unqualified  obedi- 
ence- Ijvery  morning  the  imperial  zany  was  busied  in  relating  his  over- 
night dreams,  and  it  need' scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzes^  took  especial 
care  to  interpret  those  dreams  so  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak-minded 
and  hypochondriac  monarch'  in  his  fatuous  course,  and  to  make  thai 
collide  as  profitable  aa  possible.tathemselves  individually,  and  as  favourable 
aa.possible  to  their  order  at  large.  The  warlike  and  shrewd  Tartars  speed- 
ily perceived  the  difference  betwixt  an  emperor  who  divided  his  lime  be- 
tweeu  dreamingand  listening  to  the  interpretations  of  his  dreams — leaving 
the  empire  and  its  vast  complicated  interests  to  the  care,  or  careleaaness  ol 
eunucha  and  limeraervers — and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperors 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the- two  preceding  reigns.  Tbey 
poured  in  upon  the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  ineffective  re- 
sistance they  anticipated,  and  their  shrewd  conjectures  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  Resistance,  indeed,  was  made  to  them  on  the  fron- 
tiers i  but  instead  of  their  being  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  with  a 
message  of  mourning  to  thousands,  of  Tartar  lamilies,  'heir  absence  was 
purchased.  Great  stores  of  both  money  and  silk  were  paid  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Chinese  court,  which,  like'  the  Roman,  when  Rome  had  be- 
rome  utterly  degenerate,  .was  fain  to  purchase  th6  peace  it  dared  or 
could  not  battle  for.  Ying-tsung,  Shin-tsung,  and  Hwiiy-tsung,  the  three 
immediate  successors  of  the  weak  princeof  whose  reign  we  have  juai 
spoken;  followed  his  impolitic  policy  of  purchasing  peace.  ^Ve  emphati- 
cally aay  impolitic,  because  common  sense  tells  ua  to  yield  tribute  once, 
is  to  encourage  the  demand  of  it  in  future.  The  tribute  once  secured, 
the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars  again  returned  to  the  charge,  to  be 
again  bought  off,  and  to  derive,  of  course,  renewed  assurance  of  booty 
■whensoever  they  should  ag'ain  think  proper  to  apply  for  it.  Hwuy-tsung, 
the  third  of  the  emperors  named  above,  having  a  dire  percepiion  of  the 
errot  committed  by  himself  and  his  three  immediate  predecessora,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  instead  of  bribing  the  "barbarians" 
who  so  cruelly  annoyed  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to  expel  them,  thus 
adding  to  ihe  folly  of  buying  peace  the  stiil  farther  folly  of  giving  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who,  being 
his  Allies  as  long  as  they  received  his  wages,  would  infallibly  become  his 
enemies  the  instant  he  ceased  to  hire  them. 

This  prince  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of  Neu-che  Tartars  in  the  defence 
of  hia  territory.'  They  ably  and  faithfully  performed  what  they  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  wlien  they  had  driven  out  the  Nien-cheng  Tartars  they  flatly 
refused  to  quit  the  territory,  and  midc  a  hostile  descent  upon  the  provin- 
ces of  Pecheli  and  Shansi,  which  ihey  took  possession  of.  At  the  same 
lime  the  Mongols  were  pouring  furiously  down  upon  the  provinces  of 
Shaii-tong  and  Honan ;  and  the  terrified  and  unwarlike  emperor  ^aw  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  dominions,  than  by  looming  to  immediate  terms 
with  his  late  allies  and  present  foes,  the  victorious  and  imperious  Neu-che 
Tartars.  "  He  accordingly  went  to  their  camp,  attended  by  a  splendid  ret- 
inue of  hia  chief  officers,  to  negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  for 
their  active  and  ptompt  aid  against  the  Mongols.    But  the  emperor  had 
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6i>  long  left  tbe  afTairs  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  inlrigueis  and  vt'nal 
nycophaiita,  that  he  waa  not  sumoietilly  acquainted  wlih  his  actual  posi- 
tion to  take  even  ordinary  precautions  ;  he  waa  literally  sold  by  his  rntil- 
isters  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemies;  and  on  reaching  the  Tartar  camp,  he 
found  that  he  was  iio  longer  a  powerful  prince  treating  for  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  an  inferior  people,  but  a  ppVverless  prisoner  of  war,  in  tlie  hands 
of  bis  enentietj,  and  abandoned  by  hia  friends.  Abandoned  he  indeed  waa, 
by  all  save  his  son.  That  spirited  prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  father,  and 
indignant  nX  the  treachery  practised  against  him,  put  the  ministers  to  deatii, 
and  gHtherad  an  immense  force  jigainst  the  Mdngols,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, "had  heen  making  the 'most  rapid  and  terrible  advances.  Rapine  and 
Are  marked  their  path  wbilhersoever  they  went.  The  empenir's  gallant 
sou  inade  admirable  but  useless  efforts  to  .approach  them.  .  Leaving  de- 
vastation and  misery  in  their  rear,  Ihey  rapidly  approached  the  capital,' 
laid  siege  to  the  imperial  .palace  itself,  butchered  thousands  of  the  iij- 
habitaiits,  including  some  of  the  imperial  family,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
captivity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KAOtr-TSUNell.  at  this  period  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces.  When 
the  barbaiiana  overran  the  northern  parts  of  the  empirei  he  made  noble 
and.  able  attempts  at  beating  the.in  oS  from  his  dominions ;  but  they  were  . 
hr  loo.  warlike  and  numerous  fur  his  limited  resources.  To  the  northern 
provinces  and  to  the  captive  emperor  he  was  unab|e  lo  alTord  any  aasis 
tance  by  force  of  arms,  nor  could  his  humblest  and  most,  tempting  offers 
to  the  savagefoes  induce  Ihem  to  hberate  a  prisoner  or  evacuate  a  rood  ot 
land.  All  thai  he  was  able  to  gain  from  them  waa  permission  to  retain 
his  own  rule  in  peace,  on  paying  an.unnua!  tribute  and  acknowledging  his 

In  1194  the  celebrated  Genghis  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  At  the  outset  of  this  warrior's  career  his  people'revoUed  from 
him,  excepting  only  a  very  feWr  families,  on  the  ground  i>f  his  being,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  too  young  to  rule  a  numerous  and  extremely  warlike 
people.  But  the  youth  displayed  so  much  talent  and  courage,  and  his 
earliest.essays  as  a  warrior  wereso  entirelyandstrikingly  successful,  that 
the  tide  of  opinioti  speedily  turned  in  his  favour;  and  an  old. and  vener- 
ated Mongol  chief  having,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  prophesied 
that  the  youth,  ttien  known  by  his  family  name  of  Tepiijin,  would,  if 
supported  as  he  deserved  to  be,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  their  khans- 
Genghis  Khan  (the'Mongols  words  for  the  greatest  kini^l  was  immediately 
made  the  youth's  name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bold  but  barbarousand  ' 
vacillating  people  as  unanitnously  submitted' to  hiin  now,  as  formerly  they 
had  seceded  from  him.  It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  already  made  his 
name  a  name  of  terror  far  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Selinga,  the  native 
abode  of  his  fierce  race,  that  Nins-'eung,  the  then  emperor  of  China,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  drive  out  other  Tartars,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  native 
malcontents,  the  nation  was  very  sorely  oppressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khan,  already  inured  to  conquest  and  thirsting  for  extended 
dominiou,  eagerly  complied  with  the  impolitic  request  of  Ning-lsung. 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  Le-tsung,  by  whom  he  was,  a*  his 
death  in  11235,  Succeeded,  the  Mongols  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
the  unhappy  natives  suffering  no  less  from  the  barbarians  who  were  hired 
to  defend  them  than  from  the  other  barbarians  who  avowedly  entered  the 
empire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Le-tsung,  a  prince  whose 
natural  i..di)ience  was  increased  by  his  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
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most  superatitioua  priests  in  his  empire,  was  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  his 
palace.  The  atrocities  committed  in  what  the  Mongols  seemed  bent  upoir 
making  a  war  of  extermination,  were  dreadful ;  Ihe  most  authentic  ac- 
counts speaking  of  the  slaughter  among  thepeople  as  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  ihousands,.  Genghis  Khan  dwng^,  was  succeeded  by  a  graiidaon 
iiame4  Kublai  j  and  Le-tsung  also  dymg,  was  succeeded  by  Too-tsung-. 
This  laatnaraed  prince  was  as  debauched  as  his  predecessor  had  been  su- 
perstitious;,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  the  gratification  of  his  shamefu. 
.  sensuality',  he  saw,  almost  wiihout  a  care  or  struggle,  the  Mongols  undei 
Kublai  prdCeeding  with  tijeir  ravages,  and  Kublai  at  length  bec(jme  mas- 
ter of  the  northern  provinces.  Thus  far  successful,  it  w^s  not  likely  the 
.couquering  thief  would  forbear  turning  his  ajtenlion  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  which,  as  we  learn  from  Marco  Polo,  was  considered  by  far  the 
most  wealthy  and  splendid  of  the  kingdoms  or  the  east.  The  very 
wealth  of  ihe  southern  empire,  and  iig  comparatively  long  exemption 
-from  war,  rendered  pretty  certain  that  it  would  easily  be  oveirmi  by.him 
who  had  conquered  the  hardier  and  more  experienced  warriors  of  the 
north.  Provuice  after  province  and  city  after  city  was  taken,  wiihoul 
Ihe  exfierience  on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
severe. check.  With  rapid  and  sure  steps  ihey  approached  the  city  ol 
KinsHi,-the  capital  and  royal  residence,  and  weahhy  to  an  extent  not  easily 
to  be  described.  The  Ihen  emperor,  Kung-tsung,  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  successful  defence  against  a  foe  so  long  victorious,  and  to  have  sup- 
posed his.  empress  could  more  auecessfully  appeal  to  a  victor's  mercy 
than  he  could  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  accordingly  got  together  all 
the  treasure  that  could  be  at  ail  conveniently  embarked  on  board  his  fleet 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  niosi  experienced  naval  commander  and 
put'oul  to  sea.  The  fact  of  the  defence  of  Kinsai  being  committed  to  a 
beautiful' woman,  did  nof  prevent  Kublai  from  ordering  his  generals  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the  siege  to  a  speedy  conqlusion. 
Such  orders  ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  most  alarm- 
ing distresses  ;  but  the  empress  consoled  herself  under  every  new  dis- 
aster by  a  prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astrologer— a  kind 
of  cheat  very  popular  with  moat  of  the  Chinese  monarchs— that  Kinsai 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  general  having  a  hundred  eyes.  As  such  a  speci- 
men of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely  lo  appear,  the  empress 
allowed  nothnig  to  daunt  her,  until,  on  enquiring  the  name  of  a  general 
whom  Kublai  had  entrusted  to;make  a  new  and  vigorous  assault  on  the 
city,  she  was  told  that  it  was  Chin-san  ba-yan.  These  words— which 
m.ean  the  hundred-eyed— seemed  in  such  ominous  agreement  with  iha 
requirement  of  the  prophecy,  .that  the  empress  allowed  her  hiiherto 
high  courage  to  give  place  to  a  superstitious  horror,  and  she  immediately 
surrendered  the  city,  on  receiving  frOm  Kublai  assurance,  which  he  verv 

KnTirmrahlu  fill/i1lp/<.  rtf    Irjialmj^nl    anA    nn    ill.^.....^....  1 r '._.         ■.»    .     ■' 


honourably  fulfiUed,  of  treatment  and  an  allowance  in  conformity  with  her 

Sa-yan-fu,  which  was  a  far  stronger  city  than  the  capital,  and  against 
which  no  superstitious  inilnenoe  was  brought,  held  bravelyout  against  thii 
efforts  of  the  Mongols  for  upwards  of  three  years,  Marco  Polo  and  his  bro- 
ther Nicolo,  the  Italian  travellers  and  traders,  anxiuusto  iu|.raiinte  them- 
selves wiih  the  formidable  and  prosperous  Kublai,  anpphed  him  with  be- 
sieging engines  wliich  threw  atoneballsof  the  tremendous  w'eighi  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Such  missiles  scion  made  practicable  breaches 
m  the  hitherto  impzegnable  walls.  The  town  was  stormed,  and  Kublai, 
enraged  at  its  long  and  obsiinale  resistance,  gave  itto  the  mercy  of  his 
troops. 

The  fugitive  emperor  found  in  some  distant  and  strongly  fortified  islets, 
A  shelter  for  his  treasure,  but  not  that  safety  for  himself  which  he  had 
nughl  wilhso  much  sacriflce  of  dignity  and  character.    He  had  not  long ' 
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been  at  his  post  of  security,  when  ne  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
speedily  terminated  his  life.  The  empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
together as  brave  and  adventurous  as  her  husband  was  limid,  strengthened 
the  fleet  at  Yae  islands,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  favourite 
admiral,  Low-sewfoo,  uroclaimed  Te-ping;-  her  son,  emperor,  and  repaired 
VFith  him  on  board  the  fleet.  The  Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  C,iinton. 
hove  in  sight  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tremendous  action  commenced 
and  contiiined  for  Mi  entire  day.  The  Mongols,  thpugh  even  their  loss 
Was  dreadfuli  were  victorious,  and  the  Chinese  or  imperial  fleet  was  bo 
much  shattered  that  Low-sewfoo  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  crippled 
vessels  through  the  straits.  Dreading  the  very  worst  from  the  resenl- 
meni  which  Kublai  was  likely  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on  the  part 
Of  Ihe  empress,  tlial  brave  but  unfortunate  woman  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  overhoard.  Her  terrible  example  was  followed  by  several  of  her 
prineipa!  attendants,  ineI^ding  the  admiral,  who  leaped  overboard  with 
the  young  emperor  In  his  arms.  '  So  disastrous  a  day  as  ibis  could  not 
fail  to  be  decisive ;  all  the  oomparatic ely  small  part  of  the  south  that  had 
hitherto  held  out  was  quickly  overrtin.and  the  whole  empire  was  now 
under  a  Mongol  emperor  concentrated  into  one.  Under  the  title  of  Shi-tsn,  ■ 
Kublai  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1279,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.  -  , 

Shi-iBU  having  obtained  the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  nov/  de- 
termined to  use  its  resources  fn  adding  Japan  t«  his  already  unwieldy  pos- 
session. Bui  this  time  lie  Was  fated,  to  a  fortune  very  different  from  that 
which  usually  attended  bini.  The  Japanese,  instead  of  shrinking  at.  the 
approach  of  a  force  that  from  its  previous  successes  might  well  have  made 
them  pause  as  to  the  prudence  of  resistance,  forlified  their  forts  in  the 
Strongest  manner  time  would  admit.  One  being  al  length  taken,  the  re- 
aislance  of  the  garrison  was.  punished  by  the  butchery  of  every  man, 
without  exception,  eight  of  the  number  being  beat  to  dealh  with  clubs. 
The  real  reason  of  this^cruel  di^stinetinn  being  awarded  to  the  eight  un- 
happy pei^ons  was.  most  likely,  that  Ihey  were  distinauished  in  their 
rank  or  ihe  zeal  and  determination  of  their  resistance.  But  the  fondness 
that  exists  for  (he  marvellous  has  caused  this  occurrence  to  be  allribated 
10  the  somewhat  inexplicable  meclianickl  impossibility  of  putting  them  to 
death  by  decapitation,  on  account  of  iron  chains  which  they  wore  round 
iheir  necks.  Before  the  terror  such  barbarity  might  possibly  have  carried 
into  the  hearts  of  the  other  garrisons,  had  time  to  produce  weakness  or 
treachery,  a  tremendous  storm  arose  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, or  rather  Tartar-Chinese,  fleet  was  wrecked.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
jury so  alarmed  the  commanders,  that  ihey  hastened  home  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  ships,- abandoning  many  thousands  of  their  followers  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Japanese.  Shi-tsudied  in  1395;  and  ilwas  not  un- 
li!  his  grandson,  Tching-sung,  ascended  the.  throne,  and  began  to  imitate 
the  ambitious  and  warlike  conduct  of  his  great  predeciissor,  that  any- 
thing worthy  of  even  casual  mention  occurred  in  ihe  history  of  the  sub- 
iugaled  peo|le  of  China-  >  .  . 

Tching-simg  is  better  known  in'  Europe  as  Timour  the  Tartar,  or  Tam- 
erlane,  whose. treatment  of  his  opponent  Bajazet  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  so  mnny  dramas  and  tales.  His  name  of  Timour  (the  iron)  seems 
to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  bis  energetic,  untiling,  and  unsparing  na- 
ture. Fixing  the  imperial  residence  at  Samarcand,  he  appears  to  have 
formed  ihe  project  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  subjugation,  lb  the  utmost 
possible  exunt  in  all  directions.  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Delhi,  speedily 
fell  and  succumbed  lo  his  power;  he  drove  the  Indians,  quite  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  utterly  destroyed  Aslraeaa  and  other  places  in  that  direction, 
Baiazet,  the  Ottoman  monarch,  seems  to  ""  '">"'" 
caiiBo  imaginable  to  arrest  the  courae.of  a 
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mined  iipon  making  himself,  if  possible,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  east 
But  i|ie  Ottoman  was  far  inferior  to  the  Tartar  in  that  strenath  which  is 
US  iinportatit  to  succesa  as  even  a  good  cause  itself.  We  are  assured 
Ihat  While  Bajazei  had  only  120,000  men,  his  opjwnent  brought  700,000 
Into  the  field.  Probably  the  force  of,  Tamerlane  has  been  much  exagge- 
rated, thoHgh  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  army  6f  Bajazet  very  greatly  ex 
ceeded  that  of  liia  opponent.  The  day  on  which  this  tremendous  battle 
was  fougJit  was  suUr^  in  the  extreme,  yet  so  obstinate  were  both  parties, 
lhat  the  contest  ci^ntjnued  from  the  morning  until  a  late  hoar  at  night. 
The  comparatively  small  army  of  Bajazet  vf  as  in  the  end  coinpleteiy  rout- 
'  ed,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  bJinself  taken  prisoner.  The  conduct 
of  Tamerlane  on  this  oci^asion  was  such  asVould  cast  disgrace  on  (he 
most  signal  courage  and  talents.  Instead  of  allowing  the  sympathies  of 
a  brave  man  to  soften  him  towards  his  singularly  bravfi  though  unfortu- 
nate opponent,  he  had  him  put  into  an~  iron  cage  and  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  him  in  all  his  excursions,  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a 
wild  beasl,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  on  his  own  part  a  temper  far 
more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  The 
unfortunate  Bajazet  lived  in  this  most  pitiable  condition  until  the^y ear 
1303,  when  he  died,  as  tradition  says,  and  as  was  most  likely,  of  a  broken 

Tamerlane  during'  his  various  and.  extensive  expeditions  had  committed 
the  internal  government  of  his  empire  to  certain  princes  of  his  house — 
nis  grandsons  and  nephews.  Their  authority  and  character  being  far 
less  respected  and  feared  than  bis  own,  several  insurrections  took  place, 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Teh  in-sung,  now  marched .  towards  China  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  infiicting  severe  chastisement;  but  as  he  was 
tdvancing  with  forced  marches  for  that  pnrpose,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  termiiiated  both  his  prospects  and  his  life  in  1303.  His 
descendants  kept  up  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  empire,  jn  which  they 
contrived  the  utter  ruin  of  the  high  character  they  owed  to  him.  A  se 
ries  of  revolts  and  intrigues  followed  each  other  during  the  strifes  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors  and  preienders  ;  and  the  next  event  necessary  to  give 
any  account  of,  is  an  embassy  sent  from  Persia  to  China  in  the  reign  nt 
Yungiio,  aiso  called  Ching-tsoo.  The  account  ol  this  Cmpassy  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  it  gives  us  considerable  insight  into  the  manners 
and  state  of  society  in  China  at  that  lime,  and  mentions  what  JWarco  Polo 
does  not — tea,  to  which,  more  than  aught  else,  China  owes  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  early  pe< 
riod  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  all  the  modern  jealousy  of  the  entrance 
of  strangers  into  the  sO-called  "  Celestial  Empire."  Before  llie  embassy 
in  question  was  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  an 
exact  list  of  ail  persons  belonging  to  the  embassage  was  required,  in clii- 
dingthe  humblest  attendants,  and  the  ambassadors-in-chief  were  called 
upon  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  list.'  Chinese  jealousy 
being  satisfied  thus  far,  the  embassage  commenced  its  toilsome  journey 
of  one  hundred  days  towards  the  capital.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  after  IheJr  first  suspicion-  was  formally  and  oficially  silenced,  there 
seems  to  have,  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality  shown  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial good   fare,  accompanied  by  an  unstinted  supply  of  excellent 

The  capita]  of  China,  Cambiilu,  now  known  far  better  by  the  name  of 
Pekin,  is  spoken  of  as  being  even  at  that  time  a  city  of  great  magnitude 
and  opulence.  It  would  seem  nol  unlikely  (hat  the  silly  absurdity  of  the 
Chinese,  in  speaking  of  such  people  as  the  English,  Dutch,  and  othoi 
highly  civilized  Europeans,  jjnder  the  opprobrious  name  of  outside  bar- 
barians, is  an  absurdity  which  'others  besides  the  Chinese  are  unforlu- 

tely  guilty  of     The  way  in  which  modern  writers  allow  themselves  Itr 
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Speak  of  the  Chinese  is  in  many  things  to  be  eqaally  reprobated.  The 
long  intercourse  with  Jesuits,  missionaries,  and  others  specially  sent 
thera,  with  a  Teferehce  to  their  science,  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  the 
difficult  business  of  fcommunicatlng,  not  merely  knowledge  itself  but  also 
the  desire  for  it,  coutd  scareety  have  left  the  Chinese  so  much  beljind 
the  reat.oftlie  world,  in  invention  and  practice  in  the  higher  productions, 
even  had  no  progress  been  previously  made  by  them.  But  when  so  early 
as  the  15th  century,  we  hear  of  such  an  achievement  as  the  Turning 
Tovier,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  description,  who  will  consent  to 
believe  thaf  above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the  backward  and  igno- 
rant people  they  are  called  1  That  really  wonderful  structure,  is  stated 
by  shrewd  and  intelligent  observers  to  be  worthy  of- the  visit  and  careful 
examination  of  every  smith  and  carpenter  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What,  in  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  of  merely  human  construction,  that 
can  for  an  instant  bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stories  'high, 
each  story  twelve  cubits  high,  and  the  whole  edifice  twenty  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  total  height  of  180  cubits,  which  tarns  round  iipon  a 
metal  oa«s,'. and  that  with  little,  more  difficulty  than  if  it  were  merely  a 
child's  toy  1  Assuredly,  the  people  who  even  in  whim  could  erect  such 
a  structure  as  this  at  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  cannot 
now  be  the  incapable  and  unprovided  race  which  many  late  accounts 
would  represent  ihem. 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekin  is  described  as  being  extren(ely  rich,  spa- 
cious and  grand.  While  the  ambassadors  aiid  their  suite  were  there, 
it  was  constantly  surrounded  by  about  two  thousand  musicians,  play- 
ing and  singing  anthems  to  the  praise  of  the  emperor,  whose  throna 
was  of  solid  gold,  ascendedhy  a  flight  of  nine  silver  steps.  On  the  empe- 
ror ascending  this  rare  and  gorgeous  throne,  the  chiefs  of  the  embassy 
were  introduced ;  and  after  a  brief  and  very  formal  audience,  at  which 
they  did  not  prostrate  themselves  in  the  Chihese  fashion,  but  bowed  in 
that  of  the  Persians,  they  were  reconducted  Co  the  apartments  provided 
for  them,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose^  and  two  fowls,  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  tea,  were  .daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons! 

An  evil  deed,  whether  of  man  or  nation,  rarely  proves  other  than  an  evi; 
seed.  The  unprovoked  aggresion  of  the  Chinese-Tartars  under  Kublai, 
was  not  only  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  Chinese  fleet  at  the  time, 
but  led  to  very  many  subsequent  losses  koA  calamities.  Favourably 
situated  as  Japan  was  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  power  upon 
which  such  a  piratical  attack  as  that  of  Kublai  could  not  be  made  with- 
out incurring  serious  danger  of  heavy  reprisals.  Tin-tsung,  an  extremely 
well-inclined  prince,  found  the  attacks  of  the  Japanese  so  frequent  and 
so  fearfully  injurious  to  his  people,  and  to  theimperial  fleet,  that  his  ear- 
liest care  was  directed  to  that  subject.  The  Japanese,  an  essentially 
sea-faring  people,  had,  according  to  the  least  exaggerated  accounts,  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  vessels  of  various  sizes,  manned  with  their  most 
daring  and  unprincipled  people,  not  a  few  of  them  ready  for  piracy  and 
murder  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade.  Running  suddenly  into  the  Chi- 
nese ports,  the  daring  adventurers  committed  acts  not  merely  of  robbery, 
butof  the  most  wantondestruction  of  property  and  Ufe,  firing  whole  towns 
and  villages,  and  retiring  with  immense  booty..  During  the  eleven  years 
of  his  reign  the  emperor  Tin-tsung  was  so  spirited  and  incessant  in  his 
opposition  to  these  daring  rovers,  that  he  Would  probably  have  perma- 
nently rid  his  couniryof  them,  had  his  life  not  been  so  early  temunalcd 

Suen-tSung,  who  succeeded  the  last  named  emperor,  was  out  barely  al 
lowed  to  ascend  the  throne  when  he  was  about  to  be  dethroned  by  some 
of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  his  own  uncie.  Fortu 
nately  for  the  emperor,  his  army  was  more  faithful  to  him  than  the 
Krandees ;  and  after  a  most  olistmale  engagement  between  it  and  the  forca 
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of  the  insurgents,  the  latter  were  completely  overthrown.  With  a  far 
greater  lenity  tlian  would  have  been  shown  by  some  monarchs  after  being 
JO  early  and  deeply  offended,  the  emperor  spared  the  lives  of  the  ringlead- 
ers, though,  afe  a  sheer  matter  of  self-defence,  he  reduced  some  of  them 
'othe  rank  of  commoners,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  others. 


Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  thus  stormy,  ^e  was  veir 
little  disturbed  by  revolts  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  his  death  irv  1436.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Chin-tung,  a  minor;  the  em  press -do  wager  being  his 
guardian,  apd  the  real  state  authority  being  divided  between  her  and  her 
chief  adviser,  tlie  eunuch  Waa-chin.  This  latter  personage  seems  to  have 
had  nobler  and  more  spirited  notions  of  government  than  were  commonly 
displayed  by  the  effeminate  and  venal  court  favourites.  He  not  only  took 
prompt  and  active  measures  for  repressing  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
Tarlar-Cliinese  with  as  much  impartiality  as  though  they  had  been  still  { 

Sireiy  Chinese  people  and  government,  but  also  took  the  Held  in  person 
oth  he  and  the  youthful  emperor  were  taken  prisoners,  and  matters  began 
to  look  very  prosperously  for  the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  more  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  fire-arms,  but  also  invariably  used 
them,  which  upon  certain  solemn  days  the  Chinese,  from  superstitious  no- 
tions, refused  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  sought 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  and  made  fearful 
havoc  wlienever  ihey  contrived  to  do  so.  But  the  bold  spirit  which  Wan- 
chin  had  infused  into  the  councils  of  the  imperial  court,  soon  turned  the 
scale.  The  imperial  authority  was  assumed  by  King-tae,  who,  however. 
subsequently  showed  that' he  had  assumed  such  authority  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  a  loyal  subject  apd  most  honourable  man.  He  advanced  against 
the  Tartars,  and  Apposed  ihem  with  such  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity,  that 
he  completely  defeated  them,  compelled  theni  to  restore  the  young  Chin. 
tung  to  liberty,  unransomed,  a,nd  then  immediately  descended  from  a  dig- 
nity that  has'so  often  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  the  most  detec- 
table crimes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  the  young,  sovereign  whom  his 
valour  and  conduct  had  already  restored  to  liberty.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Chin-tung,  about  ten  years,  was  comparatively  peaceful  and 

The  early  part  of  the  16th  century  produced'  an  event  of  which  even 
yet  the  consequences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen — the  appearance  of 
the  Portuguese  at  China,  They  went  there  merely  aS  adventurous  mat- 
iaers  and  keen  traders ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  probability  that 
before  such  another  space  as  three  hundred  years,  the,  whole  vast  popuia 
tion  may  as  a  consequencee  mbrace  Christianity.  To  India  the  Portu- 
guese had  already  made  their  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  an 
extremely  flourishing  settlement.  The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia determined  to  Send  a  somewhat  imposing  emb^issy  to  China ;  accord- 
ingly, Andrada,  and  Perez,  two  ambassadors,  sailed  to  Canton,  their  own 
vessels  being  under  aconvoy  of  eight  large  ships,  well  manned  and  armed. 
Perez  and  Andrad?,  with  two  vessels,  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  the 
river  on  their  embassy.  While  they  did  so,  the  crew  Mid  merchants  who 
were  left  with  the  other  vessels  in  the  Canton  river,  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  the  natives.  As  usual,  whei-ever  a  turbulent 
body  of  seamen  is  concerned,  the  laws  of  mevm  and  ttmm  were  frequently 
Bet  at  nought,  and  this  one-sided  system  of  free-trading  so  greatly  enraged 
the  Chinese,  that  the  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  war  junks, 
and  only  escaped  capture  bythe  opportune  occurrence  of  a  severe  storm. 
Perez,  though  far  up  the  country,  and  personally  innocent,  was  seized  by 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  fellow  countrymen's  offences.  He 
was  hurried  back  to  Canton  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  loaded  with  itons, 
and  put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  never  again  emerged  until  death  set 
him  free. 
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On  ihe  accession,  in  1627,-  of  Hwae-tsung,  the  Tartars,  who,  during  the 
comparatively  quiet  seven  years'  reign  of  tliis  emperor's  imnipdiale  prede- 
cessor, had  been  pre p-iriiig  themselves  for  war,  broke  out  fiercely  and  sud- 
denly. The  lime  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  anticipated  overthrow 
of  the  e^lpire,.  which  was  overrun  by'two  robbers,  whose  armies  were  not 
only  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  had  already  so  far 
beaten^it  as  to  have  obtained  possession  of  some  important  provinces. 
City  after  city  had  fallen  before  these  fierce  rebels,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  in  some  places  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  faniine,  that  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminalB  formed  a  portion  of  their  disgusting  food,  and 
human,  flesh  was,  without  shame  or  remark,  exp'jsed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market.  The  imperial  general  was  at  length  so  pressed  by  the  rebel  troops, 
that  being  at  once  in  despair  of  successful  Tesislaneei  and  deteimined  not 
to  surrender,  he  caused  the  dykes  to  b6  cnt  through  which  retained  the 
liver  Hoang-ho  from  inundating  the  country  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
and  at  one  feel  swoop  he  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  in 
all  above  two  hundred  thousand^  were  drowned.  If  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire were  desperate  before,  the  loss  of  this  force  could  not  fail  to  com- 
plete the  ruin.  The  rebels  and  robbers  Who  bad  alone  been  so  fonnidable, 
now  united  with  the  wily  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  had  so  well  known  how 
to  "  bide  their  time."  The  unfortunate  emperor  finding  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  or  safety  for  hlin  even  in  his  own  palace,  strangled  hjjn- 
self.  The  lasl  city  that  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  victorious, 
and  formidable  Tartars  and  lobbera  was  Tae-yuen.  Th^  inhabitants,  and 
a  comparative  handful  of  imperial  troops,  defended  this  with  a  stern  ob- 
siinftcy,  which,  under  a  different' state  tk  things  in  the  empire  at'jarge, 
would  have  been  very  likely  to  save  it;  the  Tartars  were  repulsed  again 
and  again,  until  the  very  numbers  of  their  slain  enabled  them  to  fill  up  the 
ditches  and  mount.  Instead  of  admiring  the  gallantry  of  their  conquered 
opponents,  and  treating  them  with  mercy,  the  Tartars  savagely  put  the  in- 
habitants 10  the  sword,  and  then  gave  the  devoted  city  to  the  flames. 

Woo  San-quei,  an  able  politician ,- as  well  as  a  brave  general,  did  not, 
even  now  that  the  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  most  precious  parts  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  Tartars  or  rebels,  despair  of  retrieving  affairs. 
By  a.  lavish  distribution  of  rich  presents  lie  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leaders 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  to  join  with  him  against  their 
chief.  Woo  Sanquei's  policy  succeeded  in  procuring  him  the  alliance  o( 
the  Mantchoo  Tartars ;  and,  aided  by^them,  he  vanquished  their  format 
allies,  the  rebels,  after  a  series  of  achievements  on  both  sides,  that  equal 
anything  recounted  in  the  wars  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  an- 
cient times.  But  a  new  proof  was  now  exhibited  of  the  danger  of,  pur- 
chased allies,  who,  like  the  elephants  used  in  Indian  warfare,  are  liable  to 
become  as  formidable  to  their  friends  as  to  their  foes.  The  Tartars  having 
put  down  the  rebels,  took  possession  of  Pekin  (or  Cambulu),  which  they 
expressed  their  determination  to  "protect,"  a  word  to  which  armed  pro- 
tectors attach  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  pro- 
tected. They  proclaimed  Sliun-che,  a  son  of  their  own  monarch,  emperor 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  the  seat  of  his  government  being  Pekin, 
while  the  princes  and  mandarins  of  the  southern  provinces  proclaimed 
Choo-yew  the  seat  of  whose  government  was  at  Nankin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

There  oeing  a  northern  and  southern  empire,  and  the  thrones  frein^ 
respectively  filled,  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  it  might  easily  halve  been 
forseen  that  war  and  bloodshed  wouJd  once  more  vex  the  unhappy  peopts 
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of  both  enjpires ;  and  the  opposite  natures  of  the  two  emperors,  far  Irom 
decreasiiig,  increased  this  probability.  The  emperor  of  the  south  was  un 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  and  iil-calculated  for 'its  pecuUar  ej^igencies 
His  ihdolenqe  and  gross  sensuality,  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  tjrrannies  of  the 
subordinates  lo  whom  he  committed  the  cares  of  state,  while  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  indulgences,  caused  a  spirit  of  revolt  to  show  itself,  which 
the  northern  emperor  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of.  Marching  rapid- 
ly upon  the  southern  provinces,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  capital,  Nan- 
kin, and  after  a  long  series  of  successes,  became  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  some  few  co(nparatively  unimportant  portions 
and  the  princes  of  -even  these  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  tributaries 
rather  thirn  independent  rulers. 

Shun-eie  wag  the  first  emperor  of  China  who  came  into  direct  hostile 
collision  with  the  Rassiahs,  who,  in  his  reign  made  their  way  to  the  great 
river  Amur  on  the  borders  of  Tartary.  The  Russians  seized  upon  Dauri, 
a  fortified  Tartar  town  of  some  strength,  and  in  several  battles  obtained 
signal  advantages.  But  subsequently  the  Chinese  recovered  their  ground, 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur, 
together  wi^  the  sole  navigaUon  of  that  river,,  tyas  assigned  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  Tobolsk  was  fixed  as  the  neutral  trading  ground  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Susily  and  successfully  as  Shun-che  was  engaged  in  war,  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  -importance  of  tlie  arts  of 
peace.  The  Portuguese  and  other  missionaries  and  scholars  who,  in  de- 
spite of  almost  innumerable  obstacles,  had  by  this  time  settled  themselves 
in  China,  in  considerable  numbers,  found  at  the  hands  of  this  warlike 
monarch  a  degree  of  friendship  and  patronage  highly  creditable  to  him. 
He  not  only' pre  vented  theni  frofti  being  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  but 
even, appointed  one  of  them,  Adam  Schaal,  to  the  post  of  superintendant 
of  mathematics,  a  post  at  that  time,  of  some  importance  in  Germany,  and 
one  that  gave  opporlunit)f,  of  which  Schaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skilfully 
availed  hiiBself,  of  obtaining. the  highest  influence  in  the  slate. 

Shun-che,  though  anenergeticman,  as  is  evident  by  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments,, and  a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  judge  both  from  the  favour  he 
showed  to  learned,  foreigners,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
of  their  instruction  in  many  branches  of  learning,  was,  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  of  a  sensualist.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  devoted  an 
undue  por<':on  of  his  time  to  pleasure,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1661,  is  said  to  have  occurred  through  excess  of  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  concubine ;  of  which,  had  we  not  so  many  instances 
on  record  of  human  jneons latency,  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossible 
for  a.  man  of  his  stern  and  martial  nature  to  be  guilty. 

Kang-he,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  a  minor;  four  principal 
personages  of  the  empire  forming  the  regency.  >  The  German,  Schaal, 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  principal  tutor,  f^uch  wtw  the 
influence  Schaal  acquired  in  this  position,  that  he  was  virtually  for  some 
time  prime  minister  of  China.  But  the  abilities  of  Schaal  and  the  other 
missionaries,  though  they  could  raise  them  to  power  and  influence,  could 
not  guard  them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  literati,  and  even  the  regents 
themselves,  at  length  became  excited  to  anger  by  the  very  learning  ihej 
had  availed  themselves  of,  and  by  the  influence  it  procured  for  the  foreign- 
ers, through  Schaal ;  for  among  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  actually  preserved  Macao  from 
destruction.  But  envy  was  afoot,  the  most  absurd  charges  were  made 
against  the  missionaries,  and  they  were  at  length  deprived  of  all  employ- 
ment, while  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. Schaal,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  and  very  infirm,  sank 
beneath  his  afflictions  soon  after  their  commencement,  and  died  at  ttiS  age 
of  seventy-nine.    It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  young  emperor  that  he 
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dad  so  well  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  foreign  friends,  [hat  as  soon 
as  he  attained  his  majority  he  realored  them  to  their  influence  and  appoint- 
ments, the  place  of  tite  de^ceased  Schaal  bein^  bestowed  upan  the  mis- 
flionary  Verbeist.  We  must,  perhaps,  blame  rather  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  his  time  and  country,  wl^en  we  add,  that  on  discovering  that  his  four 
guardians  and  regents  of  th^  empire  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  dis 
grace  and  sulTering  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  missionaries,  he  con- 
firmed the  horrid  decree  of  the  trihunai,  which  sentenced  not  only 
Ihe  offenders,  but  also  their  unfortunate  families,  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  skill  and  courage  evinced  by  the 
general  Woo  San-quei  when  the  Manteiioo  Tartars  and  the  rebels  caused 
so  much  misery  to  the  empire';  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  after  aiding 
him  in^putting  down  the  rebels,  had  fairly  established  the  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty upon  the  throne,  the  general  was  appointed  governor  of  Kweichow 
and  Yun-nan.  His  position  in  the  north-west  of  the  empire,  discontent 
with  his  command,  distiiigaished  as  it  was,' added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural 
restlessness  and  love  of  warfare,  caused  him  now  to  levy  war  upon  the 
neighbouring  places.  His  military  skill  and  his  great  resources  speedily 
enabled  hihi  to  make,  himself  master  of  tlie  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces. His  success  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  court  w,ere  thrown  into  coagternatlOn,  and  Verbeist,  who  among 
his  numerous  abilities-  inchided  that  of  a  founder  of  great  guns,  was  ap- 
plied to  to  superintend  the  casting  of  some.  From  some  inexplicable 
motives  he  declined.  To  suppose  a  religious  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
so  ambitious  as  the  missionaries  had  shown  themselves,  and  so  pliable  aa 
they  had  been  in  far  less  justifiable  courses  on  the  part  of  the  courtj  is 
difficult ;  and  yet  on  no  other  ground  can  we  reconcile  Verhiest's  refusal 
on  this  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  not  only  refused, 
but  persisted  in  so  doing,  until  significant  hints  showed  him  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  eraperorls  wishes.  Can- 
non were  then  cast,  and  the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  San-quei, 
who,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space  have  been  master  of  the  eapitwand 
the  throne,  was  beaten  back  within  safe  limits.  Woo  San-quei,  after  an- 
other unsuccessful  endeavour  at  usurping  the  empirei  died  in  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  in  what  remained  of  his  power,  by  his  son,  who  shortly 
after  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In  1680  the  Mongol  Tartars  assailed  the  emperor,  but  the  cannon  with 
which  European  skill  in  the  great  game  of  manslaughter  had  furniahed  him, 
enabled  him  to  beat  ojf  these  enemies  with  greater  ease.  Ho  had  the 
same  success  over  the  Elemhs  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Successful  in  war  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  he  was  no  less  so  in 
commerce ;  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  would  in  all  probability,  but  for 
their  mediation,  have  been  preventedfirom  concluding  a  peace  with  China; 
and  though  the  commercial  advantages  which  resulted  from  that  peace 
were  not  immediate,  they  were  vast  and  certain.  As  a  whole,  the  reign 
of  this  emperor  may  be  considered  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  spoken  of  in 
his  country's  annals.  AS  a  military  sovereign  he  will  bear  comparison 
even  with  the  daring  and  hardy  Kublai ;  whiter  like  England's  Elizabeth, 
he  had  the  rare  merit — scarcely  inferior  to  genius  ilselP-of  skill  in  dis. 
covering  genius,  and  of  steady  support  to  ministers  possessing  it,  regard 
less  of  court  intrigue  and  court  jealousies.  Canton,  in  his  reign,  eveu 
more  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  lime,  was  a  port  open  to  all  nations, 
and  by  commerce  with  all  unions  was  China  enriched ;  and  his  peo;de 
had  real  cause  for  grief  when  he  died,  in  the  year  17S3. . 

Yung-ching,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  began  his  reign  by  an  act 
which  held  ou*  but  little  hopes  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  wis- 
dom like  that  of  his  predecessor.     It  has  been  seen  that  In  the  preceding 
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reign  the  missionaries  had  performed  the  most  inaportant  bl_ 
doing  £0,  and  in  enjoying  the  itighlmperiai  favour  which  those  si 
cured  to  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  jhat  they  should  incur  many  enmi- 
ties i  and  had  the  new  emperor  heen  as  wise  as  his  predecessor,  (osach 
flDmilies  would  he  have  attributed  the  host  of  complaints  which  now  as- 
sailed  his  ears.  But  the  emperor  was  at  least  equal  to  any  man  .in  his 
vast  dominions  infieroe  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Christianity;  and  he  gladly 
received  and  implicitly  listened  lo  all  complaints  against  the  missinaaries 
and  their  native  converts,  who  at  this  lime  probably  numbered  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  Orders  were  issued  forlhe  expulsion  or  the  whole  of  the  mis 
sionaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  f^w  whose  malhematicat  attainments  ren 
dered  their  services  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  court;  and  there 
were  a  few  shel,lered  at  the  imminent  risk  of  both  parties  by  the  more 
zealous  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  enabled  lo  evade  the  edict  and  in  some 
measure  to  preserve  the  leading  truths  of  their  teaching  among  the  na- 
tive converts.  But  it  was  a  very  insignificant  number  of  these  mission- 
aries that  remained  in  China  pwing  lo  both  these  causes,  and  the  whole 
of  their  chapels  and  stations  were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mohs,  converted  into  public  offices,  or  perverted  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  excessive  violence  which  this  emperor  displayed  toward  the 
catholic  missionaries  caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1726  lo  dispatch  an 
Embassy  to  the  emperor  on  their  behalf.  The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  distinction ;  but,  though  general  promises  were  given  even  with 
profusion,  the  converts  to  Christianity  derived  not  the  siighest  practical 
benelit  from  their  interference  on  their  behalf.  The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China  wm,  indeed,  no  'exception  lo  the  general  rule — for  the 
more  the  persecution  raged,  the  more  numerous  did  the  proselytes  be- 
come. It  would  seem  that  the  errors  of  their  heathenism  were  in  too 
many  cases  blended  by  the  converts  with  the  truths  they  were  taughtby 
the  missionaries ;  and  even  the  most  intelligent  of  ihe  higher  classes  were 
seen  to  worship  the  images  of  saints,  as  formerly  they  had  had  wor- 
shipped the  idols  of  theirnative  superstition.  Christian  charity  demands 
that  we  should  attribute  this  Unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  converts,  rather  than  to  neglect 
or  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  1736  a  new  and  tnore  terrible  persecution  took 
place.  Both  torture  and  imprisonment,  the  former  in  most  cases  ter- 
minating, after  the  most  frightful  agonies,  in  the  death  of  the  sufferers, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  a  Christian  could 
be  discovered.  Deep  policy,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  the  vengeful 
spirit;  aiid  to  avoid  the  persecution  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  re- 
conversion to  Confucius  or  Buddha.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  Ihe  number  of  Christians  was,  nominally,  at 
ieast,  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  terrible 
persecution  was  a  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which  was  still  attributed  to  the  sin  of  conversion  to  Christianity. 
With  the  usual  inconsistency  of  fanaticism,  it  was  quite  overlooked,  ihal 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  in  a  thousand  had 
ever  even  heard  bf  Christianity. 

The  year  1730  was  marked  by  an  event  which  Yung-ching's  worst 
batterers  could  not,  after  his  two  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
venture  to  attribute  to  any  undue  encouragement  of  the  liew  faith.  The 
whole  province  of  Pecheli — in  which  Pekin  is  situated — was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  The  imperial  city  Was  for  the  most  part  laid  in  mine ; 
and  the  emperor,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  garden,  was  vio- 
lently thrown  to  the  ground.  In  Pekin  alone  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
souls  perished  by  this  lamentable  occurrence,  and  at  least  thrice  that 
number  in  other  parts  of  the  province.     The  emperor  distributed  upwards 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  iniLiion  of  money  for  liie  relief  of  the  survivors.  The 
bigot^  and  cruelly  of  this  prince  can  scarcely  be  excused  oa  the  plea  of 
being  ill-advised,  for. it  is  certainthat  he  was  personally  aware  of  the  great 
oenefiCs  that  the  calumniated  and  persecuted  missiot^aries  had  conferred 
upon  his  people.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  reign  is,  that  it  was  a 
peaceful  one ;  and  the  interval  of  peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  it  was,  had  (he  Christians  and  their  foreign  and  highly  in- 
tellig  nt,  instructors  been  allowed  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  died  in  the  year  1735. 

The  throne  was  now  filled  by  Keen-lung;  whose  first  act  was  to  reeal! 
the  princes  and  courtiers  who  bad  been  banished  by  his  father.  This 
done,  he  put  down  BOme  revolts  among  Ihe  Elenths  and  other  tribes  on 
the  nOrth-western  frontiers.  Probably  it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
executed  this  latter  measure,  that  caused  a  deputation  to  be  sent  from 
Russia  to  settle  the  disputes  which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  as  to 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Ragusinki,  who  was  at  me  head  of 
the  Russian  embasSy,.aequit(ed  himself  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
obtained  a  treaty  by  which  a  Russian  caravan,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number,  was  to  visit  China  forthe  purposes  of  trade  once  in  every 
Ibtee  years  i  a  church  was  to  he  erected ;  and  a  limited  number  of  Rus. 
sians  were  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  Chinese  capital  for 
Ihe -purpose  of  acquiring  the  language.  In  this  treaty,  which  is  called 
"the  treaty  ofKiachta,"  (he  Chinese  authorities,  urged  no  doubt  by  sound 
considerations  of  mercantile  profit,  conceded  much,  yet  they  could  nol 
forbear  from  giving  one  characteristic  specimen  of  thejr  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  national  polity,.  Thus,  though  a  caravan  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  capital,  it  was  to  halt  upon  the  frontiers  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
officer  to  conduct  it  through  the  empeMr's  people. 

The  next  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  in  1767  against  the  Burmese.  This  expednion  seems  to  have 
originated  wholly  in  the  most  wanton  lust  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
aese,  who,  in  the  sequel,  were  very  deservedly  punished.  An  army  ol 
ibove  100,000  men  marched  into  Burmah ;  but  no  regular  army  appeared 
So  oppose  its  progress.  As  it  penetrated  farther,  however,  every  foot  01 
sounir/,  and  especially  where  swamp  or  jungle  rendered  the  route  natu- 
rally more  difficult,  had  to  be  traversed  with  active  and  daring  hordes  ol 
fuerillas  hovering  upon  its  rear  and  Banks,  cutting  off  stragglers,  pour- 
.-ng  down  suddenly  upon  weak  detachments  or  divisions — such  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  inevitable  ;  and,  in  short,  acting  with  such 
efficient  destnictiveness,  that  the  Chinese  lost  upwards  f{  50,000  men 
without  coming  to  a  general  engagement !  Incredible  as  it  would  seem 
in  European  warfare,  of  the  immense  army  of  100,O0Q  men,  only  2,000 
returned  to  China — the  rest  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  all  in 
the  latter  category  were  naturalized  and  settled  in  Burmah.  Even  this 
horrible  loss  of  life  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  persisting  in  his  un- 
just scheme.  He  sent  a  still  greater  force  under  his  favourite  general 
&.-quei,  who  was.  as  fond  of  war  and  as  ferocious  as  himself.  Cho6sing 
what  he  thought  a  less  difficult  line  of  march,  A-quei  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Burmese  territory  when  he  found  that  if  he'had  fewer-human  enemies 
to  contend  against  than  his  predecessor,  he  had  a  still  more  deadly  and 
irresistible  enemy,  the  juiigle  fever.  He  saw  his  men  perish  around  him 
by  thousands,  and  he  was  glad  to  hasten  from  the  deadly  place  with  even 
a  diminished  array,  rather  than  remain  to  see  it  wholly  annihilated. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  loss  was,  that  China  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  confined  her  dominion  within  her  natural  frontier,  thereby 
giving  to  Burmah  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  undisputed  in  the> possession  of  China. 

Keen-Lung  was  engaged  in  sevral  minor  wajfares  originating  in  en- 
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deavours  Ol  the  more  distant  northern  and  western  tribes  in  throw  ofl 
their  yoke.  The  Mahometan  Tartars,  a  brave  and  bigoted  race,  made  nn 
inroad  into  the,  province  of  Shen-BJ  j.  A-quei,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
called  upon  them  to  surrendefj  .the  city  in  which  they  had  entrencheij 
themselves,  and,  on  being  refused,  took  it  by  etorm,  and  put  every  human 
oeing  he  roi:in&  within  the  walla  to  the  sword,  save  a  few  of  the  ehiefs 
whom  he  sent  to  coiift.  The  emperor,  whose  blood-thirsty  nature  was 
such  that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  criminals  tortured  in  his  presence, 
ordered  these  unhappy  chiefs  to  be  tortured  before  his  assembled  court, 
and  then  cut  lo  pe ices  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  r!  Not  content  with.thia 
sanguinary  act,  the  monster  igave  orders  to  A-quei  to  march  upon  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  and  put  ail  to  the  sword  who  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age-  Many,  very  many,  rebellioJis  took  place  during  this  reign; 
among  them  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  man- 
darins who  acted  as  viceroys  in  this  island  were  guilty  of  the  most 
sbamefu)  exactions  and  cruelties.  On  one  occasion  they  put  to  death  a 
mandarin  who  had  ill-treated  them.  The  viceroy  of  Fuh-keen,  being 
commissioned  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  mandarin,  sailed  to  the  island 
and  sacrificed  victims  to  his  manes,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  he  immolated.  The  Formosans  soon  became  so  enraged 
that  they  rose  en  masse,  butchered  every  Ohiuese  and  Tartar  in  the  island, 
and  were  only  al  length  induced  to  return  to  their  yoke — after  having 
bravely  beaten  off  the  imperial  fleet-r-on  being  indemnified  for  their  losses, 
and  assured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  complain- 
ed. As  though  fairly  wearied  out  with  the  strife  of  sixty  years  of  perpet- 
ual Warfares,  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Kea- 
king.  Though  he  never  personally  commanded  bis  armies,  he  caused 
more  bloodshed  than  probably  any  modern  commander,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Napoleon. 

Kea-king's  first  use  of  his  power  was  to  renew  those  persecutions  of 
the  catholics,  which,  in  thedast  reign,  had  seemed  to  be  falhng  into 
disoetude.  Torture  and  death  were  the  fate  of  many;  still  more  were 
sentenced  to  wear  the  cangou  or  wooden  collar  during  their  lives,  or  were 
banished  to  Tartary,  which  last  was  a  singularly  impolitic  punishment,  as 
the  Tartars  needed  ho  discontented  men  to  mcite  them  to  revolt.  A  rebel 
lion  of  a  very  threatening  nature,  inasmuch  as  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  other  principal  persons  were- concerned  in  it,  was 
planned  in  1803.  By  some  fortunalB  accident,  or,  still  more  probably 
through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  confederates,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed ere  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Many  of  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  only  escaped  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of  their 
properly,  which  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  almost  empty  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  In  17^3  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  by  George  III.  -as  am- 
ha^sdor  to  China,  to  endeavour  to  establish  trade  with  that  countir  upon 
a  better  and  surer  footing:,  and  more  especially  to  obtain  for  the  British 
factory  a  cessation  of  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton. 
The  embassy  was  productive  of  but  little  good  elfect.  The  msoleni  and 
extortionate  viceroy  was  recalled,  it  is  true,  but  his  predecessor  was  nol 
long  in  office  ere  he  went  far  beyond  him  in  both  of  those  bad  qualities- 
The  ambassador  was  blamed  at  home  for  having  been  loo  high  and  un- 
bending in  his  demeanour;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  time  had  not  come 
for  a  proper  understanding  to  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  any  Euro- 

Wlienin  ltj08  it  was  feared  that  Bonaparte  would  aim  at  the  eastern 
trade  of  Great  ft-itain.  Admiral  Drury  was  ordered  to  Macao  :  but  aftei 
much  wordy  disputation  between  the  Chinese  .authorities  there  and  lbs 
admiral,  the  latter  retired  after  a  shghl  collision.  The  Chinese  pretend- 
ed  to  have  gained  a  great  victory,  a  magniloquent  account  of  the  same 
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was  sent  to  Pekin,  and  a  pagoda  actually  erected  to  commemorate  it; 
In  1816  another  ambaEsa dor,  Lord  AmherEl,  was  sent  lo  China,  but  his 
mission  was  to  the  full  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  Lord  Macartney-  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  opium  speculation  began  to  grow  to  some- 
thing like  a  noticeable  extent— but  on  lliat  head  we  shall  haye  to  speak  at 
length  in  the  next  chapter.  After  twenty  five  years'  reign,  marked  far 
mote  by  despotic  lemperthan  by  the  talent  necessary  to  render  it  effect- 
ive, Kea-king  died,  in  -the  year  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
monarch: 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  reigning  einperorof  China,  Taceu-kwang,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch,  and  owes  his  rise  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brother,  to  the  great  resolution  and  attachment  to,  his  father  dis- 

Elayed  by  him  on  an  occasion  of  a  revolt.  The  parlies  concerned  in  it 
ad  proceeded  to  such  an  extent,  that  sofne  of  them'actoaily  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting  Kea-king  to 
death.  Taceu-kwang,  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  imperial  guards,  repul- 
sed the  conspirators,  two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand.  Since 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  displayed 
the  vigour  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
committed  the  management  of  affairs  to  his  ministers  and  favourites,  and 


given  himself  up  to  effeminate  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  his  p 

The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Forraosan 
islanders  have  revolted,  but  have  hitherto  been  subdued.  Their  discon- 
tents, however,  will  probably  at  no  distant  time  have  great  effect  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese,  to  a  man,  are  said  to  detest  the 
Tartar  race ;  and  though  the  vast  population  of  the  empire  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  render  its  subjugation  now  by  any  people  an  event  of  great 
improbability,  the  clashing  opinions  and  interests  of  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  population  may,  at  some  future  time,  possibly  render  tlie 
vastness  of  the  empire  a  principal  cause  of  an  entire  alteration  in  both  its 
political  and  religious  condition.  A  strong  proof  that  strength  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  the  consequence  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  China,  was  fur- 
nished a  few  years  since.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  province  ol 
Canton,  whei^,  from  its  facility  of  coinmuni cation  with  "the  outside 
barbarians,"  revolt  was  especially  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  put  down,  when- 
soever occurring,  with  the  sternest  promptitude.'  But  though  the  Celestial 
Empire  boasts  its  standing  army  of  a  million  of  fighting  men,  the  general 
Le,  who  was  ordered  to  quell  this  revolt,  could  barely  mustM  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  ill-armed  and  HI- disciplined  troops,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  Chinese  panacea  of  paymg  a  pecuniary  bribe  to  the  rebels. 

The  trade  of  England  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  has 
ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions,  and  been  liable  to  so  many  inter- 
ruptions, from  the  caprice  of  the  Chinese  and  from  the  insolence  with  . 
which  these  caprices  have  been  acted  upon,  that  it  has  of.  necessity 
from  time  to  time  very  much  partaken  of  the  character  of  smuggling — 
even  as  regards  articles  to  which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility 
betaken.  During  the  memorable  "opium"  dispute,  this  fact  seems  to 
hav«  been  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  leadmg  political  writers  of 
England.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a  moral  than  a 
uolitical  one,  and  hiive  blamed  political  resistance"  to  national  insult,  be- 
cause that  resistance  happened  to  be  inade  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral 
question  was  artfully  mixed  up  with  it  by  the  Chinese. 
No  sane  man  will  pretend  lo  vindicate  the  trading  in  opium  otherwise 
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tHan  as  a  very  important  article  nf  materia  medica ;  no  one  will  say  thai 
it  is  otherwise  than  highly  desirable  that  the  use  of  this  "insane"  drug  as 
a  means  of  intoxication  should  be  prohibited.  But,  we  repeat,  though 
collision  with  the  Chinese  has  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  gale  and  use  ol 
that  drug  are  really  quite  beside  the  question :  had  the  article  of  trade 
been  Yorkshire  cloth  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  mijht 
have  taken  place. 

Opium  was  imported  into  China  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  13ih  century  that  Eea-krng  prohibited  it. 
We  applaud  him  for  doing  this.  It  Was  high  time  to  put  some  check  on 
the  use  of  it ;  for  though  it  was  professedly  imported  only  as  a  medici  , 
nal  drug,  it  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  lOOn  chests  per  annum  as  early 
as  1767,  and  the  importation  had  been  perpetually  increased  in  amount 
up  to  1796.  Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  traffic  was  strictly 
legal ;  it  paid  a  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
delivered  to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  is  clear  that  from  1706  the  trade  in  this  drug  was  mere  smuggling, 
equally  clear,  that  whether  John  Totnkins  or  "The  Company"  was  the 
trader,  that  trader  was  a  smuggler.  We  will  go  farther.  When  the  East 
India  Company,  having  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Pekjn  to  grow  opium  instead  of  rice,  and  compelled  the. ryots  of 
divers  other  parts  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory  to  do  the  same,  the  act 
was  one  which  the  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  denounced,  and 
which  the  English  senate  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  to,  on  pain  of  the  loss 
of  the  Companyls  charter.  All  this  is  clear  as  noonday;  but  there  is 
another  consideration.  The  government  of  China  is  essentially  paternal : 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  office  of  his  state- link  connects  link,  as 
from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  youngest  child  or  his  nearest  servant. 
The- trade  in  opium  was  forbidden  from  time  to  time  by  edicts  i  true ;  but 
the  very  officers  who'^ere  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
edicts  were  themselves  the  virtual  importers  of  opium !  Had  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  Canton  and  along  the  coast  not  connived  at  the  trade  for 
enormous  bribe?,  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  been  themselves 
a'ciual  traders  in  the  article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end  years 
ago,'  and  when  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  British  capital 
was  involved  in  it.  ' 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  public  prohibition  of  a  drug  of  which  the  eon- 
fiumption  was  hourly  increasing,  and  the  aid  given  to  its  importation  by 
the  very  persons  appointed  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  effect,  are  merely 
"patt  and  parcel"  of  the  settled  Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  always  having  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  such  a  stoppage  in  trade  as  circumstances  might  make 
convenient  in  the  way  of  temporarily  making  the  Heece  longer  and  finer 
It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  for  politicians  to  con — the  difference  of 
profit  to  China,  between  the  one  hundred  chests  imported  in  1776  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that  upon  the  forty  thousand  chests 
smuggled  in  1840 — at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulous  authorities  could 

It  was  not  until  1839  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  real  determination 
to  put  down  the  trade  was  exhibited  by'the  Chinese  j  for  the  occasional 
stoppages  of  trade  and  blustering  manifestos,  as  already  said,  we  look  at 
as  mere,  measures  for  fleecing.  Lin  appeared  at  Canton,  in  that  year,  a 
"high  commissioner" — an  officer  possessing  almost  dictatorial  powers, 
and  one  who  had  not  been  more  than  thrice  previously  appointed  during 
the  present  dynasty.  In  an  edict  he.  said,  "I,  the  commissioner,  am 
sworn  lo  remove  utterly  this  root  of  misery;  nor  .will  1  let  the  foreigr 
"essels  have  any  offshoot  left  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again.''    The  Biit 
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Ish-commwsionet.and  between  two  and  three  hundred  British  subjecia 
were  then  thrown  into  a  state  of  olosecoiifinement;  the  guards  placed 
over  them  heaped  every, insult  upon  them,  and  threatened  them  with  being 
deprived  of  provisions  and  ^ater.  Captain ,  Elliot,  the  British  superin- 
tendant,  under  such  circumstances,  saw  np  means  of  evading  the  demands 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  .valued 
at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  vtere  deUvered  to  commissioner  Lin  for  de- 
struction. 

In  IB^O  war  was  declared  by  England  against  the  .Chinese.  The  lead- 
ing events',  however,  which  followed,  being  related  in  the  history  of  that 
■  country^it  would  be  superfluous,  to  repeat  them-here.  We  will  merely 
add  what  has,  Ira-nspired.  since  that  was  written.  All  differences  being 
finally  adjusted,  and  his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terras  of  the  strictest 
amiiy  with  her  Britannic  majesty,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  was  announced  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843.  From  that  day 
the  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  and  Consoo  charges  were  to  cease ;  and 
the  cunditions  upon  which  trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  appeared 
in  a  notice  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Poltiuger,  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China ;  who  published  an  export  and  import  tadff,  and  also  a  proclamation 
in.whinh  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practice, 
mutually  advantageous,  beneficial  and  just,  as  regards  the  interests,  hon- 
our, and  the  future  augmented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the  two 
mighty  contracting  empires  and  their  subjects ;  and  he  "  most  solemnly 
and  urgently  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the  British  crown,,  not  only  to 
strictly  conform  and  act  up  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  to  spurn,  decry,  and  make  known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled 
and  traitorous  overtures  that  may  be  made  to  them,  towards  entering  into 
any  collusion  or  schenie  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  or  acting  in  contra- 
vention of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  trtaty." 

In  the  proclamation  issued  by  (he  imperial  commission,  after  referring 
to  the  tariff,  &c.,  it  says,  "Henceforth,  then,  the  weapons  of  war  shall 
ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  merchants 
alike  of  China  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  forward  all  must 
free  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  his  proper 
avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings  from  the  re- 
collection of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place;  for  such  feelings 
and  recollections  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hijider  the  growth  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  people."  It  also  contains  a  perfect 
amnesty,  and  the  remission  of  punishment  for  all  who  have  served  the 
English  soldiers  with  supplies,  &c,,  in  days  past,  and  concludes  by  staling 
thai,  "From  henceforward  amity  and  good'  vi'ill  shall  ever  continue,  and 
those  from  afar,andtli09e  who  are  near,  shall  perpetually  rejoice  toste the r  " 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN, 

Japas  is  a  general  name  given,  by  Europeans,  to  a  greaf  number  or 
islands,  lying  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the'  western  coast  ol 
America,  and  which  together  compose  a  large  empire,  extendiRg  from  the 
30th  to  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  147th  degree 
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of  east  longitude.  The  inhabitants  call  this  empire  Niphon,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  la i^esl.  island  beltmg'ing  to  it.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese about  the  year  1452.  rfiie  reUgion  of  the  Japanese  is  paganism, 
divided  into  several  sects,  who  live  together  in  harmony.  Every  sect  has 
its  own  temples  and  priests.  The  spiritual  emperor,  or  dairi-ioma,  is  the 
chief  of  their  religion;  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme  Being; 
and  the  temfdes  are  open  to  every  indiviMal,  whatever  his  creed  or  coua- 
try.  Christianity  had  once  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Japan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  St.  Francis  Xavier;  but  it  ended  tragically,  owing  to  an  ill-con- 
ducted conspiracy  of  the  fathers  against  the  state.  This  proceeding  pro- 
duced a  persecution  'of  forty  years'  duration,  and  terminated  by  a  mos'. 
horrible  massacre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hjstciry.  After  this,  not 
only  the  Portuguese,  but  Christians  of  every  nation,  were  totally  expelled 
the  country,  and  the  most  effectual  means  taken  for  preventing  their 
return. 

In  1611,  the  Dutch  had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  granted  them  by 
the  imperial  letters  patent,  and  estabUshed  a  factory  at  Firando.  They 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanish  government,  '  The  former,  by  taking  an  homeward-bound  Portu- 
guese ship,  found  a  traitorous  letter  to  the  king  by  a  captain  Moro,  chief 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  immediately  forwarded  this  let- 
ter to  their  protector,  the  prince  of  Firando.  This  fetter  laid  open  the 
whole  plot  which  the  Japanese  Christians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, had  laid  against  the  emperor's  life  and  throne.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  in  the  year  1637,  an  imperial  order  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  to  admit  no  more  Portuguese  into  the  empire. 

■  Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  the  Portuguese  found  means  to  carry 
on  their  trade  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  the  islana 
of  Desima,  'and  there  continue  to  trade ;  but  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  emperor,  on  the  assurance  given  him  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  that  they  would  supply  him  in  future  with  all  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  by  the  Portuguese,  declared  them,  and  the 
Castilians,  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  they  were  totally  expelled  the 
country  in  1640.  Their  extirpation,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion, 
was  so  complete,  that  not  a  vestage  can  now  be  discerned  of  its  having 
ever  existed  there, 

The  government  of  the  Japan  empire  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  imperial  dignity  had  been  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  year  1500,  by  a  regular  Succession  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
ddiros.    Soon  after  that  epoch,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  many 


dairo  was  obliged  to  submit  to  terms.  This  revolution  took  place  in  1517. 
Tayckoy  reigned  several  years,  during  whinh  he  made  excellent  laws, 
which  still  subsist.  At  his  death  he  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  Tayckos- 
sama,  then  a  minor;  hut  the  treacherous  prince  under  whose  guardianship 
he  was  left,  deprived  him  of  his  life  before  he  ben&me  of  age.  By  this 
murder  the  Crown  passed  to  the  family  of  Jejassama,  in  which  it  still 
continues. 

The  Japanese  must  be  placed  rather  among  the  polished  nations  than 
otherwise.  Their  mode  of  government,  their  skill  m  agriculture,  in  man- 
ufactures, arts,  and  sciences — their  politeness,  good-nature,  prudence, 
frankness,  and  courage— entitle  them  to  this  distinction-  'J'hey  seem  to 
possesn  ilothing  of  the  vanity  of  Asiatics  and  Africans ;  biit  tri  careful 
only  to  .provide  themselves,  from  the  productions  of  their  own  country, 
with  those  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  desirable  to  flulightenec' 
riuman  beings     The  language  of  the  Japanese  has  some  aOJr\ity  io  the 
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Chinese ;  though  it  appears,  from  its  various  dialects,  to  have  been  akind 
of  compotind  of  that  and  other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations 
that  first  peopled  these  islands.  Their  manner  of  writing,  and  Iheir  ar- 
chitecture, are  similar  to  those  of  China. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  their  industry  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  even  Chinese.  Foreign 
commerce,  however,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  Portuguese  treachery  before  mentioned,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Jesuit  misLonaries  to  Christianize  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  Dutch  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
descrip*ion  of  wares  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined.  The  ships,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  are  strictly  searched,  and  the  crews  are  kept,  during 
their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives ;  while  all  the 
business  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and 
re-load  the  vessels-  Nay,  so  rigid  are  they  in  preventing  their  subjects 
from  having  intercouse  with  other  nations.  Chat  it  is  a  capital  offence  for 
the  natives  of  Japan  to  travel  into  other  countries;  and  their  seamen 
even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  sub- 
jected to  vigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprlsQument,  to 
purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 

The  cautious  and  ceremonious  way  in  which  the  Japanese  transact  their 
business  with  the  Dutch  merchants  is  thus  described  :— About  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  several  outposts  are  stationed  on  the 
highest  hills  by  the  government ;  and  they, are  provided  with  telescopes, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 
As  soon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  officers  go  on  board  with  interpre- 
ters, to  whom  is  delivered  a  chest,  in  which  all  the  sajlors'  books,  the 
muster-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  sis  small  barrels  of  powder,  sis  barrels  of 
balls,  six  muskets,  six  bayonets,  sixpiatols,  and  six  swords,  are  deposited. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition,  after  the  imperial 
garrison  has  been  saluted.  These  things  are  conveyed  on  shore,  and 
housed;  but  returned  again  on  the  day  the  ship  quits  the  harbour. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  time  observed  for  holidays,  or  days  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment ;  and  at  this  time  the  ceremony  of  trampling  on 
images,  representing  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  and  child,  is  performed. 
The  images  are  of  copper,  about  a  foot  long.  This  ceremony  is  intended 
to  impress  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  andth^ 
Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it ;  and  also  to  discover  whether 
any  remnant  of  it  is  left  among  the  Japanese. .  It  is  performed  in  the 
places  where  the  Christians  chiefly  resided.  In  Nagasaki  it  lasts  four 
days;  then  the  images  are  earried  to  circumjacent ' places,  and  afterward 
are  laid  aside  till  the  next  year.  Every  person,  except  the  Japanese  go- 
vernor and  his  attendants,  even  the  smallest  child,  must  be  present. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  supposed  to-exceed  fifty  millions.  The 
army  in  lime  of  peace  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry:  the  force  during  the  war  being  increased  by 
levies  from  the  different  provinces  to  four  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
forty  thousand  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by  the  former  are  the  musket, 
pike,  bow,  sabre,and  dagger;  those  of  themounted  troops,  beiugthe  lance, 
sabre,  and  pistol.    Th^ir  artillery  is  verv  inconsiderable. 
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CEYLON. 

CsrLon  is  a  large  island  of  the  East  Indies,  separated  from  the  coniU 
uem  by  the'Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Straits,  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Hindostan.  It  is  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  nortii 
to  south,  and  averages  aboiit  one  huodred  in  breadth.  Tlie  conquest  of 
this  island  was  the  first  attempt  of  Albuquerque,  the  celebrated  Portu- 
guese admiral.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  difTerenl 
nations  ;  the  Bedas  in  the  north,  and  the  Cinglasses,  or  Singalese,  in  the 
southr,  The  former  were  very  barbarous ;  but  the  latter  in  some  state  oi 
civilization.  These,  however,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  also  from  their  pearl  fishery,  the  greatest  in  the 
East. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper,  name  of  the  island  is  Singhala,  and  that  part 
of  the  population  called  Singalese  have  a  tradition  uiat  their  ancestors 
came  thither  from  the  .eastward  nearly  tiyjs  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago;  but  many  authors  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  Singhs  or  Raj- 
poots, who  arrived  five  hundred  years  b.  c.  From  the  ruins  of  cities, 
'tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,  at  Trincomalee  and  other 
places,  Ceylon  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  a  rich,  populous, 
.  and  comparatively  eivihzed  country.  The  Poriugueae  not  only  conquered, 
bi^  tyrannized  over  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  iBey  assisted  the  Dutch 
in  expelling  them  from  the  island  in  1658,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  war, 
.by  which  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duicli 
East  India  Company. 

The  wars  with  the  king  of  Candy,  Ihe  roost  potent,  if  not  the  sole  sov- 
ereign of  the  island,  were  very  detrimental  to  Holland.  ■  In  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  ended  in  17G6,  the  Ceylonese  monarch  was  driven  from  his 
capital,  and  the  Dutch  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  sovereignly 
was  acknowledged  all  over  those  parts  of  the  country  they  possessed  be- 
fore the  war,  and  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  the  natives  was  ceded 
to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains;  and 
the  qourt  stipulated  to  sell  them  the  best  sott,  which  is  produced  iii  the 
mountains,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  government  also  engaged  to 
have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  and  even  to  deliver  up  any 
Eiu:opeans  who  might  happen  to  come  into  the  island.  In  return  for  so 
many  concessions  the  king  was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ceded  coasts  ;  and  from  thence  his  subjects  were  lo  be  fur- 
nished, gratis,  with  as  much  salt  as  they  had  occasion  for.  Matters  h  oie 
in  this  situation,  when  the  English  attacked  the  Dutch  in  1794,  and  con- 
quered Trincomalee,  and  all  their  settlements  in  the  island ;  and  it  after- 
ward, became  a  part  of  Ihe  price  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  English  had  no  sooner  taken  possession,  than  they  unhappily  were 
involved  in  a  war  withthe  king  of  Candy,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
relative  to  certain  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men 
were  sacrificed  to  it ;  rather,  however,  by  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  ol 
the  Ceylonese  king  and  his  minister,  than  by  fair  hnd  honourable  warfare. 
The  population  of  Ceylon,  independenUy  of  the  coL.ii^l?  u'^io  have  a' 
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ranoiis  times  possessed  ihemselves  of  the  coasls,  consisf-  of— 1st,  the  na- 
tive Singalese  or  Ceylonese,  one  brancli  occupying  the  Candyan  territo- 
i;ies,  arid  the  other  the  coaEts,'-  Hai,  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines,  who,  in  ' 
an  almost  savage  s(ate,  inhabited  the  mountainous  region's  aiid  unexplored 
astnesses;  3rd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and 
Jth,  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiofiy  on  the  northern 
4[id  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  ihe  Candyau  Ceylonese  ditfer 
leaal  from  Europeans  in  form,  feature,  and  physical  power.  The  Sinha- 
lese are  more  timid  and  effeminate;  but  it  may  be  observedthat  although 
some  assume  a  haughty  and  independent  bearing,  yet  indolence,  deceit, 
and  revenge  are  the  generally  prevailing  qualities  of  these  islanders. 
There  are  also  some  Caffres  and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  tra- 
ders, and  a  considerable  number  of  English,  Dutchr^nd  Portuguese; 
besides  a  hybrid  population  from  the.  iniermixiure  of  all  these  and  the 

The  upper  classes  among  the  Singalese  profess  Christianity,  and  many 
are  converts  to  Mohammedanism  ;  but  the  general  religion  is  Buddhism. 
The  governtnent  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by 
a  council  of  European  civil  servants  ;  but  all  laws,  before  being  acted 
upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette,  for  their  general  diffusion  and 
translation  into  the  native  languages. 


SUMATRA. 

SiMiATiiA  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  being,  next  to  Borneo, 
the  largest  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  one  thousand  niiles  in  length, 
from  notth-west  to  south-east ;  but  in  general,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  breadth.  This  is  the  first  of  the  islands  which  form  the  great 
East  India  Archipelago;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca ;  which  is  the  usual  passage  front 
the  hay  of  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast. to  Borneo  or  China,  and, 
consequently  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  (he  Gulf 
of  Tonquin. 

Gold  dust  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  and  iS  brought  by  mer- 
chants from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron 
tools,3ndvariouskind9  0f  East  Indian  and  European  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  broad-cloths,  &a.  But  the  most  valuable  and  important  produc- 
tion of  the  island  is  pepper,  the  average  produce  of  Which  at  this  time  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  Tumeric,  cas- 
sia, ginger,  coffee,  and  many  kinds  of  scented  woods  are  also  produced 
here.  After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  by  the  British,  in  I79fi,  the  nut- 
meg and  dove  were  introduced  at  Bencoolen,  but  though  large  quantities 
were  raised,  the  quality  was  inferior  to  similar  products  obtained  from 
Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles.  The  Sumatran  camphor  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. Cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous. 

At  Bencoolen,  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra,  is  the  English  factory,  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  Company,  The  factory  was  once  entirely  de- 
serted, through  the  frequent  quarrels  and.  bickerings  of  the  natives  and 
the  English ;  and  had  not  the  former  found  that  trade  decreased  in  consO' 
quence  of  the  absence  of  the  latter,  Uiey  nover  nould  liave  been  invited  t: 
settle  there  again. 
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PRINCE  OP  WALES'  ISLAND. 


PwBCK  or  Waies'  lslan<J,  or  Pulo  Penany,  ia  situated  in  the  atraita  ol 
Malacca,  about  two  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  India  Company  in  1784,  came  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  a  set- 
tlement there.  The  island  is  about  seventeen  miles  long,  by  ten  broad : 
its  northern  extremity  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  land,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a  fine  channel  is  formed,  where  the 
largest  fleet  may  ride  in  perfect  safety;  the  height,  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  acting  as  a  barrier  against  the  force  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
Ill  fact,  the  advantages  attending  this  island,  both  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial view,  are  obvious. 


JAVA. 

Java  is  a  large  island,  extending  in  length  nearly  seven  hundred  miles, 
and  averaging  in  breadth  ninety ;  and  it  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  the 
strait  of  Sunda,  Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Oornelius 
Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conducted  four  vessels  to  Java  by  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope ;  and  his  prudence  procured  him  an  interview  with  the  princi 
pal  king  of  the  island ;  but  ihe  Portuguese  created  him  some  enemies. 
Having  got  the  better  in  several  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
returned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Holland,  where,  though  he  brought 
but  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  expectation.  He  brought  away  some 
Negroes,  Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of  Ma\abar;  a  native  of  Malacca,  a  Ja- 
panese, and  Abdul,  a  pilot  of  the  Guzerat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Homman  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  throw  the  pepper  trade  into  their  hands,  would  place  them  also 
near  the  islands  that  produce  the  more  valuable  spices,  and  facilitate  theii 
communication  with  China  and  Japan.  Admiral  Van  Neck  was  therefore 
sent  on  this  important  expedition  with  eight  vessels,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Java,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  prejudiced  against  his  nation.  They 
fought  and  nego,tiated  by  turns.  At  length  ihej^  were  permitted  to  trade 
and,  in  a  short  time,  loaded  four  vessels  with  spices  and  linens-  The  ad 
miral,  with  his  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learned  that  the 
natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon  some  of  the 
places  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favour 
able  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  established  facto- 
ries in  several  of  these  islands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the 
kings,  and  relumed  lo  Europe  laden  with  riches. 

In  l6oa,  the  states-general  formed  the  Dutch  India  Company.  It  was 
invested  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  eastern  princes,  to 
erect  fotts,  maiuUiii  ganisons,  and  to  nominate  otScera  for  Uie  conduct  oi 
the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  company,  which  had 
no  parallel  in  antiquity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  succeeding  EocietfSa 
of  the  kind,  set  out  with  great  advantages ;  and,  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, they  fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  ships  and  some  yachts,  under  tht 
command  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  tht 
founder  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  colonies,  in  the  East.  He  buih 
a  factory  in  this  island,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications.  He  had  frequent 
engagements  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  generally  came  off  victo- 
rious. A  sanguinary  war  was  the  consequence  of  these  hostilities  be 
'ween  the  two  nations,  'n  which  the  Dutch  were  successful. 
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Batavia,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  hecome  lljc  capital  of  ali 
!he  Dutch  posseBHjuns  in  India,  has  one  of  the  best  and  eaSesl  harboiuB 
in  Uie  world.  The  citj  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  twenty-one  feet  in 
thickness,  covered  c^n  the  outside  with  stone,  and  forUlied  with  twenly-two 
bastions.  This  rampart  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  forty-three  yards  over, 
'  and  full  of  water.  The  river  Jucutra  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  Gity, 
and  forma  fifteen  canals  of  running  water,  adorned  with  evergreens.  The 
inhahitanls  consist  ol  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
Malays,  Negroes,  niid  many  of  hers.  ColTee,^ugar  and  spices  are  produced 
here  in  great  abundance ;  and,  together,  it  may  he  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  any  European  nation.  The  island 
was  iaken  by  a  Uriiish  force  from  India  in  1811,  and  held  till  I&IG,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 


BORNEO. 

Borneo  is  i^ne  of, the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  fifteen  hundren 
miles  in  circumference.  It  \b_  seated  under  the  equator,  and  occupies  near- 
ly the  centre  <if  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  west  and  nortli^east  sides 
of  it  are  a  desert,  and  the  east  is  comparatively  little  known-  fhe  inland 
parts  are  inouiitaiuous ;  and  the  south-east,  for  many  leagues  together,  is 
an  iiliwhtlle»bine  niorass. 

The  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo,  had  been  m  the  Indies 
thirty  years  before  they  knew  anything.of  it  more  than  the  name  and  ita' 
situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequnntly  passing  by  its  coast.  At  length 
Captain  Bdward  Corral  had  orders  to  examine  it  with  attention.  From 
thence  bf^ooming  acquainted  with  its  worth,  they  made~ frequent  voyages 
thither-  They  found  the  coast  inhabited  by  Malayan  Moors,  who  had  cer- 
tainly eetahlislied  themselves  there  by  conquest ;  but  the  interior  and  part 
of  the  north-wesi  coast  are  peopled  by  a  savage  race,  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines,  and  called  Dyaks.  They  use  lone  shallow  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  tree  ;  and  kiil  wild  animals  for  tneir  food,  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows  blown  through  a  tube.  They  wear  very  little  clothing,  and 
have  all  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  Borneo 
is  rich  ill  valuable  minerals,  arid  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago where  diamond?  are  found.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  o.' 
Ceylon,  and  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  under  cultivation  are  de- 
cidedly fertile.  -      ■ 


CELEBES.        ■      ■ 

This  is  a  large  island,  under  the  equator;  the  length  and  breath  hare 
not  been  accurately  computed ;  but  the  circumference,  taken  at  a  medium, 
is  about  eight  hundred  miles.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  fa  Macas- 
sar, which  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  governor :  they 
have  also,  a  fort  at,  a  place  called  Jampandim. 

There  are  several  independent  tribes  or  nations.of  Celebes,  each  hav- 
ing their  peculiar  form  of  government.  Amo(ig  them  the  Tuwadju  tribe, 
inhabiiing  the  hody.of  the  island;  are  distinguiBhe,d  as  an  enterprising and^ 
ingenious  people-  Thefts,  robberies,  and  murder  are  common  with  all  the" 
iribcs.  The  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1S14,  but  restored  to  Hoi 
land  in  1916. 
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THE  MOLUCCAS,  OR  SPICE  ISLANDS. 

Tbebb  consist  of  Amboyna,  Temate,  Fedor,  Motyr,  Cilolo,  and  severa. 
other  small  islands.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  po«. 
sessed  them, but  were  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  ihe  Spaniards, 
and  at  leDglh  to-give  up  the  tradealmost  entirely  to  them.  These  two  na- 
tions joined  to  oppose  the  Dutch  in  their  first  attempts  to  gain  a  setlleraent 
but  the  Duteb,  assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  by  degrees  gained 
the  superiority.  The  ancient  conquerors  were  driven  oui  about  the  year 
1615,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others  equally  avaricious,  though  less 
turbulent. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  estabiinhed  themselves  in  the  Moluccas,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  the  exclusive  tradeof  spices  into' their  own  hands;  an 
advantage  which  the  nations  they  had  just  expelled  vjere  never  able  to  pro- 
cure. They  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  forts  Ihey  had  taken,  ana 
those  they  had  erected,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and  Tydor,  who 
were  musters  of  this  archipelago,, into  Iheir  schemes.  These  princes,  for 
a  small  sum  of  money,  (little  more  than  =£3000)  agreed  to  root  out  all 
the  cloTi.  and  nutmeg  trees  in  the  islands  under  their  domimims ;  and  a 
garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  secure  the  performance 
of  the  treaty. 

At  Amboyna  they  engrossed  the  whole  cultivation  of  cloves.  They 
allotted  to  the  inhabitants  four  thousand  parcels  of  land  on  <-at.h,of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  plant  one  hundred  and  twenty-h  /e  trees7amount- 
ing,  in  Ihe'-whole,  to  five  hundred  thousand  :  and  the  collective  produce 
averages  about  one  million  of  pounds.  Amboyna  is  about  thirty-two 
miles  long  and  ten  broadi  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  peninsula :  ihe  former  is  called  Hiton,  and  the  lalier,  Letymor. 

The  .massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  by  Ihe  Dutch,  in  1621,  wad 
attended  with  much  cruelty.  We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Dutch 
dispossessed  the  Portuguese  of  Amboyna  in  1615.  They  aid  not,  how 
ever,  becortie  masters  of  the  island  at  once.  The  English  had  here  five 
factories,  and  lived  und«r  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  castle;. holding 
themselves  safe,  in  respect  of  (he  friendship  existini;  between  the  two 
nations.  But  great  differences  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonists ;  at  length  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  16ig,  by  which  the  con- 
cerns qf  both  were  regulated,  and  certain  measures  agreed  upon  for  pre- 
venting future  disputes.  Some  short  time  after,  the  Dutch  pretended' thai 
iheKnglish  and 'Amboy lies e  bad  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess  them 
of  one  of  their  forts.  The  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  discovered  by  a 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  in  the  Enghsh  service,  who  were  most  inhu- 
manly tortured  into  such  confessions  as  Iheir  cruel  inquisitors  thoughl 
proper.  Upon  this  evidence,  they  immediately  accused  the  English  fac- 
tors of  the  pretended  conspiracy.  Some  of  them  they  imprisoned  ;  and 
others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and'sent  on  board  their  ships  ;  seizing  at 
the  same  time  all  the  English  merchandise,  with  their'writinys  and  books. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  scene  of  horror  unexampled  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders!  The  torments  to  which  they  put  the  inno- 
cent factors,  are  too  shocking  to  relate ;  and  (hose  who  did  not  die  undCr 
the  agonies  of  pain,  were  consigned  to  the  executioner.  The  whole  of 
the  transaction  affords  testimony  that  the  Hollanders  did  it  with  no 
otiier  view,  than  of  monopolizing  ihe  trade  of  the  SpicQ  Islands. 
They  acted  »  similar  tragedy  ,at  Poleron,  about  the  same  lime,  where 
they  pnt  to  the  torture  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  likewise  charged  with  a  pretended  conspiracy.  Until  thb  French 
revblutioi>ary  war,  then,  the  Dutph  enjoyed  in  peace  these  invaluable 
islands,  when  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Moluccas,  submitted  to  the  English 
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THE  BANDA,  OR  NUTMEG  ISLES. 

Thb  Banda  Isles  is  the  general  name  of  twelve  Bmall. islands  in  tUe 
hs6l  .Indian  Archipelago.  Tv^o  of  them  are  uncultivated,  and  almost 
UDinhabiied  ;  the  other  three  claim  the  distinction  0^  being  the  only  islands 
in  the  ivorld  Ihat  prodcce  the  nutmeg.  If  we  except  Ihis  valuable  spjce, 
the  islands  of  Banda  are  barren  to  a  dreadful  decree.  The  lanij  nil)  'not 
-produce  any  kind  of  corn,  and  the  pith  of  the  sago  serves  the  natives-of 
the  country  instead  oHbread. 

This  is  the  only  settlement  in  the  East  Indian  isles,  that  can  be  coiv 
Btdered  as  a  European  colony ;  because  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Eu- 
ropeaiis  are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  Dutch  company  finding  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Banda  were  savage,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  because  thev 
were  impatient  under  thelr.yoke,  resolved  to  exterminate  them  :  and  their 
possessions  were  divided  amon^  the  people,  who  procured  slaves  "from 
tome  of  the  neighbouring  islands  to  cultivate  the  lands;  The  climate  of 
Banda  is  particularly  unhealthy ;  on  which  account. the  company  attempted 
to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna :  but  ail  the  experiments 
that  have  lieen  made  have  proved  unsuccessful-  The  Banda  Islands  were 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1512,  and  colonized  in  1534;  but  were 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1599.  The  English  possessed  themselves  of  ihem 
in  1810,  but  restored  them  to  the  Dutch  in  1814 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Philippine  Islands  area  largegroupbelonging  to  the  eastern  archt> 
pelago,  the  principal  of  which  is  Luz<Jn,  a  long,  irregular,  and  narrow 
island.  They  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1521,  who  called  them  the 
archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  as  the  disc^overy  was  made  on  that  saint's 
day.  But  they  were  subjected,  or  rather  part  of  Ihem,  to  the  Spaniards, 
by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  in  1564,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  derive 
their  present  came  from  hiiu.  The  natives  are  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese 
extraction. 

Manilla,  the  .capital  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  all  the  Philippines, 
is  simated  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where  a  large,  river  falls 
into  the  sea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay,  thirty  leagues  in  compass.  On  (he 
6th  of  October,  1763,  the  English  under  General  Draper  and  Admiral 
Cornish,  look  Manilla  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days;  but,  to 
save  so  fine  a  city  from  destruction,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom, 
a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  partof  which,  it  is  said,  was 
r  paio. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE, 


iBr  the  various  .names  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jewa,  were  this  mosi 
illustrious  people  of  ancient  times  known,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  then 
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called  Canaan.  Contrary  to  the  obscurity  in.  which  the  origin  vi  olhw 
nations  is  veiled,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ  for  the  rise,  progresj 
decline  and  fiill  of  the  Jews.  They  deduced  their  descent  fro  on  Arphitx 
ad  the  son  of  Shem ,  and  w  e  have  it  on  record  that  Abraham,  tiie  sixth  in 
descent  from  Eber,  the  grandson  of  Arphanad  dwell  in  Assyria,  bui  re- 
moved  mto  Canaan  or  Palestine  with  hia  family,  to  the  iijlent  iha*  the 
true  religion  of  God  should  be  preserved  by  them,  his  "  chosen  people" 
amid  the  corrupt  ona  of  ilie  idoUters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  pen  d  of  which  we  are  now  speaknig  was  about  two  tliuusand 
years  before  the  birih  of  Chnst  At  that  Hire  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  appear  to  have  been  partly  nomadic,  or  wanderiojif, 
dike  the  Inrtars  orSLjthians  for  we  find  that  Abraham  and  hia  descend- 
ants sojourned  in  different  pans  of  Canaan  ana  Egypt,  until  ilie  time  of 
their  protracted  residence  in  the  latter  country  Abraham  at  his  death 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  promised  1 1  id  to  his  son  isaac  ;  and 
Isaac  was  succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  his  jounger  son  Jacob,  also 
called  Israel  Jacob  bad  twelve  sons  the  desi-endanis  of  wliom  remain- 
ing dialiiiLt  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites  in  afler-ilme. 
,  Joseph,  the  youngest  but  one  of  these  sons  having  unconsciously  excited 
the  jealousy  of  .the  rest,  was  sold  by  ihem  as  a  slave,  lo  some  Arabian 
merchants,  and  carried  into  Egypt ;  there,  as  we  read,  he  became  known 
to  the  king,  and  was  made  his  chief  minister ;  and  in  a  time  of  famine, 
for  which  his  foresight  had  provided,  he  was  ihe  happy  means  of  provid- 
ing his  aged  father  and  the  whole  of  his  family  an  asylum  in  tiie  fertile 
district  of  Goshen  (n.  c,  1703). 

The  pathetic  and  interesting  story  of  "Jose))hand  his  brethren,"  as 
narrated  in  the  Bible,  requires  no  comment  in  this  place;  but,  we  maj', 
Derhaps,  be  allowed,  slighily  lo  digress,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  case  ot 
Joseph's  memorable  rise  from  the -condj lion  of  a  slave  to  that  of  the  chief 
raierfof  Pharaoh's  household.  European  notions  of  slavery  very  natural- 
ly picture,  to  the  mind  all  that  is  horrible,  cruel,  and  revolting;  and  it 
would  seem  next  to  an  impossibility  that,  by  any  chance,  one  so  helpless 
and  degraded  as  a  slave  could  become  an  officer  of  trust,  or— more  won- 
derful still — the  chief  minister  and  adviser  of  a  monarch  of  a  mighty  king, 
dom,  Ii  is,  however,  remarked  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  some  years 
ago  travelled  through  Turkey,  6cc.,  and  who  evidently  paid  great  atten 
tion  to  the  condition  of  thft  people,  nnd  the  customs  of  the  countries  he 
Tisiled,  that  slaves  in  the  East  are  far  from  being  in  the  condition  we 
might  suppose;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
kindness  with  which  they  are  treated  at  the  present  day  is  derived  from 
immemorial  custom.  He  observes,  "  the  mi^si  docile  slave  rejects  with 
indignation  any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his  master; 
and  he  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a  free  or 
hired  servant.  He  is  a  cliild  of  the  hou.se  j  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
Turk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  he  has  purchased,  as 
lo  prefer  him  lo  his  own  son.  He  often  overloads  him  with  favors,  gives 
him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position ;  and,  when  the  master  is 
powerful,  opens  to  his  slave  the  path  of  honour  and  public  employment." 
As  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  Goshen,  the  Is- 
raelites in  process  of  time  became  sufiicienily  numerous  lo  excite  the  en 
vious  alarm  of  the  Egyptians;  and  they  accordingly  underwent  many 
persecutions,  until  the  Almighty  raised  up  Moses  as  their  deliverer.  The 
miracles  he  was  empowered  to  work,  the  murmurings  and  backslidings  ol 
I^ie  people,  Iheir  idolatrous  propensities,  and  all  other  particulars  relative 
lo  them  while  travelling  through  the  parched  and  arid  deserts  of  Arabia, 
form  interesiing  portions  of  the  sacred  volume ;  we  shall  therefore  pass 
on  briefly  lo  the  death  of.^oses,  and  the  delegation  of  power  to  Joshua, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  b.  c,  1451.    Joshua  was 
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now  ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  had  under  his  command  six  huntlred 
thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  besides  the  aged  and  inSrm  wu- 
men,  children,  and  servants.  On  every  side  were  warlike  nations,  some 
of  them  represented  as  conlaining  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  immense 
personal'  prowess;  iheir  towns  were  well  fortified,  and  every  necessarj' 
preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  invasion.  The  Veteran  leader  was  . 
however,  undismayed  i  and  relying  on  that  protecting  Power  who  had 
delivered  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  brought  them  safely  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canaan,  he  went  on  "  conquering  and  to  conquer  '  At 
length,  after  subduing  the  "promised  land,"  and  estabhshing  its  tranquility 
he  divided  it  among  the  twelve  tribes  ;  charging  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  their  goods  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  conse- 
crated solely  for  the  (priesthood  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  origin  of  tithesl 
Having  ruled  Palestine  as  wisely  as  he  had  conquered  it,  Dravely,  and 
being  art  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  ihe  aged  warrior  resigned  his  breath. 

Joshua  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to  anai- 
'  ehy,by  which  means  they  shortly  fell  under  the  power  of  Cushan,  king  o( 
Mesopotamia.  After  a  servitude  of  eight  years,  Otboneel  became  judge 
of  Israel ;  at  whose  death,  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  :  and  under  his  yoke  they  continued  eighteen  years.  Ehud  then 
ruled  as  judge  of  Israel,  in  whose  time  they  fell  under  the  government  of 
.Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  held  them  twenty-nine  years ;  when  Deborah 
and  Barak,  jointly,judged  Israel  for  thirty-three  years.  A  fourth  servi- 
tude, of  seven  years,  then  followed  under  the  Midianites,  Then  Gideon, 
and  his  successors,  to  Jair,  ruled  Israel  as  judges  thirty-sis  years;  when 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jair,  the  fifth  servitude  commenced,  under  the 
Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.  Jephtha  succeeded  as  judge,  and  wasfol-  ' 
lowed  in  his  office  by  four  successors,  the  last  of  whom  was  Samson. 
(whose  superhuman  strength  was  exerted  with  such  terrible  effect  on  his' 
enemies,  the  Philistines).  In  his  time,  however,  the  Israelites  fel)  again 
urtder  their  ojjpressor's  yoke,  and  were  ruled  by  them  forty  years.  Eli 
then  became  judge,  who  being  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  his  two  sons, 
Hophni  and  Pbineas,  who  acted  tinder  him,  took  .ad  vantage  of  his  weak- 
ness 10  commit  the  most  prolligate  abominations.  They  were,  notwith- 
standing, by  no  means  deficient  in  bravery  :  but  having  sustained  a  great 
defeat  by  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  lost  their  lives  and  the  sacred  ark, 
their  aged  parent  was  so  overcome  on  hearing  the  fatal  tidings,  that  he 
fell  backward  from  his  chair  and  instantly  expired.  Samuel,  at  that  time 
but  a  youth,  though  divinely  inspired,  was  then  chosen  judge  of  Israel ; 
and  during,  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  the  land  was  in  a  more 
peaceful  slate  than  it  had  been  for  many  previous  years. 

When  Samuel  bad  been  judge  of  Israel  about  twenty  years,  the  people, 
wishing  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  demanded  that  they 
should  have  a  king  to  rule  over  them.  Samuel  accordingly  selected  Saul 
for  that  high  ofllice,  and  on  presenting  him  for  their  acceptance,  "  all  tlie 
people  shouted  and  said,  God  save  the  kingl"  Alihoueh  many  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  afterwards  discontented  with  having  a  king  who  had  been 
their  companion  and  equal,  the  numerous  proofs  which  Saul  gave  of  his 
military  qualification's  checked  their  murmurs.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  (he  different  nations  who  harassed  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, and  took  signal  vengeance  of  their  old  and  implacable  enemies,  the 
Pliilistines.  As  a  warlike  monarch  hg  reigned  with  glory,  but  put  an  end 
^o  his  life. 

The  judges  of  Israel  are  to  be  considered  the  defenders  of  religion,  aiid 
the  protectors  of  (he  laws;  they  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  were 
at  all  times  magistrates  and  warriors.  Saul  was  succeeded  by  David,  a 
shepherd  of  tne  tribe  of  Judah,  under  whom  the  government  gained  con 
^iderable  strength.    He  was  succeeded  by  Solomon,  his  son,  celebrated 
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for  his  wisdom  and  liia  rtiagnilicence :  he  rendered  the  people  happy  by 
continual  peace,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce ;  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  wise  piince,  and  his  writings  and  his  laws  were  received 
and  esteemed  in  the  most  distant  countries',  with  all  that  veneration  they 
deserved.  His  son,  Rehoboam,  an  insensible  despot,  ruled  the  Israelites 
with  an  iron  rod.  Ten  of  the  tribes  Separated  themselves  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ehose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine  now  became 
two  kingdoms ;  the  one  called  Judah,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  difference 
in  religion  Was  soon  after  introduced;  Etial  called  the  Samaritan  or  Is- 
raelite, was  embraced  by  the  ten  tribes ;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  their  forefathers- 

Under  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Nineveh,  by  Salmnnezer.  Nebuchadnezzar  very  soon  placed  the  peo- 
ple of  Jud^h  in  the  like  unhappy  situation  of  the  people. of  Israel.  After 
having  conquered  Jerusalem,  he  transported  them  to  Babylon,  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  This  captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  when  Cyrus  gave 
them  ihe  liberty  of  returning  to  their  country.  Great  numbers  accepted 
the  offer,  conducted  by  Zerubabel,  Nehemiah,  and  Esdras.  They  re-built 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  They  re-established  their  slate,  and  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  paying  a  email  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia;  and 
suffered  idolatry  no  more  to  supplant  Iheir  devotion  to  the  true  God. 
The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  st  the  time  Alexandei 
made  his  conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  bis  vast  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  principal  captains,  and  the  king  of  Syria  had  a 
part  of  Judea :  bu(  lying,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frontiers  of  both  Syria  and 
Egypt,  it  suffered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Jerusalem,  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  had  no  particular  governors  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  title  of  king;  the  high  priests  held  the  interior  administra- 
tion, and. were  respected  as  n]uch  as  if  they  had  actually  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  the  throne. 
.  Ptolemy  Soter  besieged  Jerusalemj  and  carried  away  one  hundred 
thousand  captives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the 
country  aboqt  Gyrene,  where  their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist. '  During  this  period,  Simoii  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
high-priest ;  a  man  not  less  remarKable  for  his  merits^as  a  governor,  than 
for  his  eminent  piety.  Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  thenceforward  transmitted  to  future  generations 
without  further  revisal :  e.  o.  909,  It  was  about  this  time  thai  the  sec' 
of  the  Sadducees  arose,  who  denied  (he  existence  of  a  future  state  They 
were,  however,  inferior  in  numbers  and  popularity  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
entertained  a  decided  belief  in  (be  resurrection,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  Underthe  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt.  This  version  is  usually  called  (he 
Septuagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  the  translation  was  entrusted 
to  seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  (he  Jews  under  the  Syrians  was  various-  Anliochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  alter  their  religious  opinions,  took  the  power  of  the 
disposal  of  the  high-priesthood  into  his  own  hands,  which  he  alternately 
disposed  of,  and  dispossessed,  according  to  his  caprice.  He  pillaged  the 
(emple,  and  put  Eleazer  to  death ;  and  also  the  seven  brothers,  Maccabees, 
with  their  mother.  He  also  caused  to  be  put  the  sword,  on  (he  sabbath- 
day,  all  those  thai  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  devotion. 
This  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  caused  the  Jews  to  rebel :  they  were 
headed  by  Mattathias  ;  and,  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  the  celebrate  Ju- 
das Maccabeus,  the  defender  of  the  religion,  and  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. That  hero  being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeaed  by  Jonathan,  who 
united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.    His  brother  Simon 
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lucceeded,  and  waa  equally  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  as  his  virmes,  and' 
was  the  first  of  his  nation^ who  had  governed  Judea  peaceably  and  abso 
lutely,  since  tlie  return  froni  Babj'lon.  He  was  Hi'ied  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Judas, 
Burn&med  Arislo^ulus,  assumiiig'to  himself  the  title  of  king. 

Alexander  Jann^us  was.  the  nest  king,  a  hero  very  little  inferior  to  Da- 
vid. He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanua  and  Aristobulus.  The  former  held  the 
sceptre  during  the  life  of  Alexandra,  hie  mother;  but  soon  after  (lie  death 
of  ihat  princess,  Aristobulus  declared  war  against  his  broliier,  and  deprived 
bim  of  hi?  kingdom. 

Judea  havjjig  become  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  the  Great,  its  con- 
queror, re- established  Hjtcanus  in  the  povernment,  and  took  with  him 
Aristobulus  to  Rome,  to  heighten  (he  glory  of  his  triumph.  Pbraates, 
king  of  Parihia,  deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  put  in  bis  place  Ahtigonus,  son 
of  Arisiobulus.  'Soon  after  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  Idumean  hy 
bifth,  and  patronised  by  Anthony,  obtained  permission'  from  the  Romans 
to  assume  (he  title  of  king  of  the  Jews.  This  prince,  although  3  tyrant 
to  his  subjects  and  10  his  family,  added  lustre  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  he 
repaireil  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  procured  to  himself  success- 
ively the  favour  of  Cassius,  Cesar,  Antony,  and  Octavius ;  augmenting 
his  power  by  the  art  which  he  possessed  of  pleasing  those  of  whom  he 
lleld  his  crown.     In  this  reign  Jbsub  Christ  was  bom. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  divided  thegovernmenlof  Judea  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Herod ;  he  bestowed  one  half  upon  Archelans,  and  the 
other  half  upon  Herod-Antipas  and  Philip.  Nine  years  afterwards,  Au- 
gustus, being  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  sent  them  into  extie,  and 
placed  the  government  of  Judea  under  the  pro-consul  of  Syria. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the-  Romans  over  the  Jews  were  for  the 
most  part  tyrants,  which  served  to  strengthen  in  them  the  propensity  for 
revoii.  They  had  been  taught  that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David 
should  deliver  them  from  oppression;  Ihey  believed  that  the  time  was 
nearly  arrived,  and  their  insolence  increased  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, in  their  opinion,  drew  near.  They  were  almost  in  continue  se- 
dition ;  and  although  severely  punished  for  their  turbulence,  (heir  ardour 
in  a  cause  wherein  they  supposed  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  their 
posterity  depended,  was  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

In  the  year  66  after  Christ,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  set  up.  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Ceslius,  svhom  the  Jews  compelled  to  retire.  Nero, 
who  was  then  in  Achaia,  no  sooner  heard  of  that  event,  than  he  sent  Ves- 
pasian into  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  conquest  which 
Cestius  had  been  found  unequal  to  obtain.  Vespasian,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  and  Britain,  entered  this  devoted  coun- 
try with  a  well-disciplined  army;  and  as  he  encountered  everywhere  a 
fierce  resistance,  he  put  to. the  sword  men.  women,  and  children.  All  the 
cities  and  towns  that.lay  in  the  way  of  his  march,  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered. Those  persons  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  two  furious  parties,  each  of  whom  perse- 
cuted their  opponents  with  unfeeling  cruelty.  Civil  war  and  assassina- 
tion became  the  consequence  of  their  unbridled  rage,  and  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not  exempt  from  the  popular  fury.' 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  Nero.  Three 
emperors  mounted  the  throne;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius^  all  of  whom 
died  violent  deaths.  At  length  Vespasian  Was  elected  to  the  purple.  Hci 
immediately  sent  his  son,  Titus,  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  the  war  which  he 
had  so  successfully  begun.  Titus  having  arrived  before  Jerusalem  pre- 
vious (o  the  feast  of  Easter,  took  his  station  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and, 
investing  the  city,  h^  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  flanked  with  thirty  tow- 
ers.   The  magazines  had  been  "destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  most  cruel  faiciirf 
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raged  wilhiii  ihe  city ;  but,  notwilhslanding  iJieir  terrible  situation,  the  Be- 
sieged refused  llie  advantageous  conditions  offered  to  them  by  the  RoTnan 
general.  At  length  he  became  master  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  also  of  the  temple.  A  scene  of  butchery  then  com- 
menced, and  was  conlinued  foi^  several  days,  until  Jerusalem  was  left  al- 
together desolate.  .^ 

According  to  Joaephus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  dur 
jng.tKe  siege,  and  at  the  capture;  and  those  that  were  taken  prisoners 
were  made  slaves.  The  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  were  nut  confined  It, 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  but  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  people  under  the 
Roman  power ;  some  were  thrown  Co  ferocious  beasts  at  the  public  games, 
and  others  sold  into  bondage.  The  sufferings,  indeed,  Of  the  devoted  in- 
habitants, fraught  as  some  of  the  scenes  are  with  thrilling  interest,  are 
such  as  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  and  over  which  pity  is  glad 
to  throw  a  veil. 


The  Jews,  obliged  to  quit  their  country,  instated  and  provoked  by  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  received,  meditated  to  avenge  Ihemselves  of  their 
enemies.  They  began  to  put  their  mmrderous  designs  into  execution  at 
the  city  of  C^yrene,  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where,  since 
their  flight,  they  had  increased  considerably.  They  were  headed  by  an 
enterprising  but  artful  man,  named  Andrew,  under  whom  they  not  only 
.  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  but  also  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  over  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Trajan  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  an  army  against  ihem;  but  Ihey  were  not  re- 
duced until  after  several  engagements,  maintained  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy ;  they  were  at  lengtn  overcome,  and  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
rather  as  enemies'  of  the  human  race,  than  as  rebels  against  the  power  of 
Rome.  Lybia  became  so  far  depopulated  in  this  condict,  that  the  Ro 
mans  deemed  it  necessaty  to  send  a  colony  to  repeople  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  "not  with  standing  their  recent  misfortunes  in  Palestine,  again 
revolted.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  sent  Julius  Severoa  againsl 
Ihem.  This  general  (according  to  Dion),  killed  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  different  battles ;  and,  he  further  asserts,  they  could  not  reckon 
those  that  perished  by  famine,  or  otherwise;  so  that  very  few  Jews  es- 
caped in  this  war.  They  razed  (continues  Dion),  fifty  fortified  easlles, 
pillaged  and  burnt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  and  made 
such  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  couniry.  that  all 
Judea  was  in  a  manner  converted  into  a  desert.  Before  this  massacre 
the  number  of  Jews,  according  to  calculations  made  under  Nero,  and  es- 
timating those  destroyed  under  Titus,  amounted  to  two  million  five  hund- 
red and  foriy-sis  thousand  persons.  Adrian,  after  having  ruined  and  mas- 
sacred, the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  number,  prohibited,  by  a  ailemn 
edict,  confirmed  in  the  senate,  any  of  iliose  that  had  escaped  the  sword, 
from  returning  into  their  own  country ;  and  from  that  time  this  unfortu- 
nate people  have  been  entirely  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  numbers  which  perished  in  the  succes 
sive  overthrows  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  clear  that  very  considerable 
cronies  of  them  settled  in  different  countries,  as  the  travels  of  the  apos- 
tles alone  amplj^  testify.  In  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  many  other  places, 
there  were  fiourishing  communities.  Some,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  handicraft  trades, 
mar/  practised  as  physicians,  but  most  of  them  turned  their  attention  to 
cr.  ijmercial  speculations,  and  soon  became  notorious  for  their  wealth  aud 
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overreaching  cupiclUy-  In  tiie  fifthcentury  th.ey  were  banished  from  Al 
exandria,  where  ihey  had  been  estabhshed  from  the  time,  of  Alexander. 
They  rendered  themselves  the  ridicule  of  all  nations  by  their  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  a  false  Messiah,  who  appeared  at  the  time  in  Candia.  This 
impostor,  who  was  named  Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  the  ancient  legis- 
lator of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had  descended  froin  Heaven,  ia  order 
to  enable  Ehe  children  of  Abraham  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 
■  A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  in  the, sixth  century,  served  lo  show  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  Jewish  race,  -and  the  increase  of  the  massacrett  of 
that  people.  Phocias  drove  them  from  Amioch,  and  Heraclius  from  Je- 
rusalem. While  some  of  the  scattereil  families  resorted  to  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  other  polished  countries  in  the  East,  there,  were  others  who  settled  in 
Arabia,  penetrated  to  China,  or  wandered  over  the  European  continent. 
But  many  stilt  remained  in  Palestine.  After  the  conversion  of  (he  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea'became  an.  object  of  religious  veneration, 
and  the  empress  Helena  repaired  thither  in  pilgrimage,  and  built  various 
splendid  temples.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  resorted  thither  subsequently  from 
every  part  of- the  world  ;  the  most  numerous  arriving  from  the  west,iiver 
which  the  church  of  Rome  had  fullv  established  its  domination.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  entire  change  took  plaecr 
Judea  Was  among  the  countries  first  exposed  to  the  fanatical  followers  o 
Mahomet,  smd  soon  fell  under  their  sway.  But  when  the  Turks  poured 
in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer  observed  the  same  courtesy..  They  pro- 
faned the  holy  places,  and  the' intelhgence  of  their  outrages  being  con- 
veyed to  Europe,  roused  the  religions  spirit  of  the  age. into  those  expedi- 
tions called  the  crusades.  All  Europe  seemed  to  pour  ifself  upon  Asia; 
the  Saracen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem  taken  by  storm,  and  its'  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword.  The  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, was  made  king;  and  a  petty  Christian  sovereignty  established,. which 
endured  for  above  eighty  years:  the  Holy  Land  continually  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.  The  Mahometan  stales,  whose 
resources  were  all  at  handj  gradually,  however,  regained  the  ascendancy. 
In  1167  Judea  was  conquered  by  Saladin ;  on  the  declineof  whose  king- 
"dom  it  passed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  the  IGlh  century,  it  was 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  (he  Turkish  empire. 

Great  calamities  to  the  Jews  occurred  during  the  crusades.  Wherever 
the  fanatical  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  passed,  they 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  once  happy  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  people  of  the  nations  among  whom  tliey  dwelt  robbed 
them  of  their  valuables  without  remorse.  The' persecution  was  general, 
their  furious  enemies  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  Israel.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  Mahometans  and 
Jews  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
them  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa 
and  Spain.  Nay,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  Jews  not 
only  enjoyed  loleration,  but  they  cultivated  science,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  high  offices.of  state. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  banished 
them  twice  from  his  kingdom;  and  during  the  reign  of  Phdip  le  Bel, 
they  were  accused,  and  not  without  justice,  of  cruel  exactions  and  usu- 
rious extortions.  They  were  also  accused  with  having  committed  outra- 
ges against  the  host,  of  having  crucified  children  on  Good  Friday,  of  hav- 
ing insulted  the  Image  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  They  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges  ;  and,  although  no  proof  whatever  was  brought  for- 
ward to  substantiate  their  guilt,  they  were  delivered  over  t&  the  populace 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleasure.  Philip  banished  them  el^ 
tirely  from  France  in  1308,  and  confiscated  all  their  effects.  Louis  X., 
,  permitted  them  to  re-establish  ihemselves  in  his  kingdoip. 
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on  condition  of  their  paying  liim  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  reign  o* 
Philip  the  Long,  brother  and  successor  of  Uuis,  they  were  massacred 
and  pillaffed.  In  1395,  Charles  V.  banished  them  and  confiscated  all  then 
nropenvr  This  was  their  fourth  and  last  banishment. '  In  1393  thej 
einerieneed  in  Germany  a  treatment  similar  to  thai  which  they  had  re- 
oeived  in  France.  In  Castile  they  purchased  their  peace  at  a  high  price ; 
but  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  thc.y  were  most 
horribly  persecuted,  and  nearly  twd  hundred  thousand  or  them  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jews  established  in  Por- 
tugal underwent  all  the  mischief  with  which  Mosea  menaced  their  nation 
In  1606,  dtiring  three  days  succeesively,  they  were  barbarously  massa- 
cred at  Lisbon :  yet  as  if  not  content  with  taking  away  their  lives,  they 
topk  those  among  them  whom  they  had  mutilated  or  mortally  wounded 
and  burnt  them  by  heaps  inlhe  public  squares.  Two  thousand  perished 
in  this  manner.  The  fathers  not  daring  to  weep  for  their  children  nor  the 
children  for  thelf  fathers,  they  were  mutually  overcome  by  despair  on 
seeing  each  other  dragged  away  to  torment.  In  the  eighth  century  we 
find  them  the  pr'.pcrty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  thjs  abject  state 
they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plamaganets,  who 
harassed  them  by  the  most  cruel  exaclumE,  and  often  treated  them  with 
ereat  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  reig-ns  oj 
Richard  I..  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  If  we  pursue  their  history 
in  other  European  countries,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  except  the  Italian 
republics,  and  Spain  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  Arab  conquerors, 
the  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  the  objects  of  persecution.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  and  Portugoal,  that  drehd 
tribunal  condemned  thousands  to  the  Sames,  before  it  conimenced  its  di- 
abolical proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  differed  from  the  see 
of  Rome;  and  it  was  not  untilthe  Protestant  states  were  strung  enough 
to  break  asunder  the  shackles  of  religious  intolerance,  that  the  Jew  had 
any  chancii  of  ensuring  his  personal  safety.  «■     a  .u 

We  thus  see  that  in  different  ages  the  Jews  have  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  persecutions  and  massacres :  but  though  the  annihilation  of  the 
race  seemed  inevitable,  their  numbers  were  still  very  considerable;  and 
they  exercised  then,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  no  little  m  flue  nee  in 
the  affairs  of  civilized  nations.  Since  arts  and  learmng  have  revived  in 
Europe,  they  have  fell  the  benefit  of  that  humane  enlightenment,  which 
has  extended  all  over  the  globe.  France.  Holland,  Austria  alid  most  of  the 
German  slates,  allow  them  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  England  and  Prussia 
tolerate  and  protect  them-;  in  many  of  the  British  colonies  they  are  among 
the  principal  merchants  and  traders;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
hev  are  at  least  suffered  to  reside  unmolested.  The  attention  of  thfc 
British  nation  has  of  late  years  been  particularly  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  their  political  condition  and  their  conversion  to  Chnstiamty 
But  upon  the  latter  topic,  as  well  as  the  probable  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  both 
are  concealed  from  mortalken  by  the  impenetrable  veil  which  enwraps 
futurity. 

ARMENIA. 

Thb  ancient  history  of  this  large  and  warlike  people  is  connected  wiln 
that  of  the  several  mighty  nations  who  in  turn  filied  the  world  with  the 
terror  of  their  names.  Its  first  king  appears  to  have  been  Scyihoii,  the 
next  Barzanes,  after  whose  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  sevsral 
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petty  kingdoms.  The  Medes  under  Astyages  subsequently  subdoed  Arme- 
nia, which  was  reduced  to  a  province  under  Persian  governors.  It  was 
afterwards  divided  into  Major  and  Minor  by  Artariiis  and  Zadriadea,  who 
having  united  their  forces,  eatablished  eacJi  himself  in  his  respeciive  prov- 
ince, indepennent  of  his  master :  the  former  possessing  Armenia  Major, 
the  other  Minor/  They  were  contemporary  with  Hannibal,  who  planned 
for  Artariaa  the  celebrated'  town  of  Artarata.  Assisted  by  the  Roman 
»j]iance,  these  usurpers  maiiii.ained  their  power  in  spite  of  the  several 
attacks  of  (heir  former  master,  AiUiochus.  After  their  death,  the  Arme- ' 
niana  suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians.  Marc  An- 
tony put  ArtavHrdes,  the  sovereign  of  Armenia,  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  Alexander,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra;  others  say  that  he  led  him 
captive  to  Rome  in  golden  chains,  Trajan  reduced  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province;  but  in  the  reign  of  Cunstantihe  the  Great,  and  his  successot, 
.  It  had  its  own  kings,  dependent  on  the  emperor.  Although  St.  Barlho'- 
.  smew  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Armenia,,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Chrigtian  in  the  beginning, of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Saracens  subdued  It  in  a,  d.  687,  who  gave  way  to  (he  Turks  about 
a  century  afterwards.    It  was  then  called  Turcomania. 

Armenia  partially  recovered  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued 
by  Occadan  or  He'ccate,  son  of  Genghis,  first  khan,  of  the  Tartars.  A 
remnant  uf  tite  royal  family  of  Armenia  still  remained  ;  and  we  find  one 
of  them,  Leo,  came  to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  11.  against 
thfc  Turks,  by  Whom  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  throne,  Armenia 
was  again  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  in  1579.  Selim  II.  re- 
duced it  to  a  Turkish  province,  in  1622 ;  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remains  subject  to  the  Gresceot. 


ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  nominally  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  lis  historj' 
is  diversified,  and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  surrounding 
Dations.  Looked  upon  as  barbarous  hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
Very  slightly  explored  by  them,  Albania,  better  known  to  those  celebra 
ted  people  as  Illyricum,  and  Epirus,  still  retains  the  simplicity  of  prim- 
,  itive  habits,  ^0  that- it  is  emphatically  called  the  Scythia  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  ancient  historians  describe  the  inhabitants  of  Ihis  country 
.  as  peculiarly  fierce  and  intractable.  The  remoteness  of  its  siiuation,  and 
wajit  of  union  among  the  several  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
Albania,  rendered  tlje  valour  of  its  people  of  Utile  consequence  to  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  but  slightly 
mixed  up  with  Grecian  politics.  Under  the  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  one  of 
Uie  most  consummate  generals  of  antiquity,  who  waged  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  Albanians,  or  Bpirotes,  routed  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  held  that  country  in  subjection;  but  their  con- 
quest ended  with  the  death  of  their  commander,  and  they  in  turn  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  Romans  made  some  seitlementa  in  their  country,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  along  its  coast.  At 
their  decline,  along  with  other  portions  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  Al- 
bania fell  a  prey  tp  A  lario  and  the  Goths,  although  some  of  their  descend- 
ants afterwards  regained  possession  of  the  northern  district.  Sigismund, 
one  of  its  kings,  was  celebrated  for  his  alliance  with  Theodoric,  the 
ticloT  of  Clovis  and  Odoacer,  a.  d.  526.  Albania  now  became  the  prey 
of  the  Sclavooian  nations,  til!  it  was  siettied  within  its  present  limits, 
under  the  BulgariaiSE,  ia  870.    As  the  Greek  empire  declined,  the  Alba- 
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nians  again  rose  to  distinction,  and  at  last  re-esi^blishdd  their  independ' 
nnce,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
were  masters  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Greece.  Forming  a 
fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Nieepliorus  Baailices,  a.  d.  1079,  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the  next  century,  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  there'  were  several  seEEleineuCs  on  their  coasts  by  the 
Sicilians,  Franks,  and.  other  nations.  After  the  conquest  or  Constantino- 
ple, 1304,  Michael  Angelus  established  an  independent  government  in  this 
district.  Albania  has  cut  some  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
chiefly  through  the  enterprising  spirit  and  [jolitic  conduct  of  All  Pacha, 
who  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  which  long  kept  the  Turks,  who 
were  nominally  his  masters,  in  a  state  of  fear  to  attack  him.  After  amass- 
ing immense  treasures,  and  keeping  up  independent  alliances  with  the 
European  powers,  he  was,  in  1623,  finally  cut  off  bythe  Turkish  officers. 
"""he  modern  name  of  Albania  is  Arnaout 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

(WITH  SYRIA.) 

The  early  history  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  China,  is  so  involved  in  obscu- 
rity and  fable,  (hat  for  many  ages  it  must  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  for 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  common'Sense,  In  a  work  professedly  historical, 
to  narrate  the  marvellous  actions  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo, 
and  a  host  of  ideal  personages  who,  as  we  are  told,  over  Egypt  "once 
held  sway,"  After  those  purely  fabulous  ages,  the  first  king  who 
makes  his  appearance,  in  the  times  called  heroic,  but  without  any  certain 
date,  is  Menes,  who  is  by  some  considered  the  same  with  Misraim,  the 
son  of  Ham.  He  drained  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  convening  that  which 
was  befr}re  a  morass,  into  firm  ground ;  tiirned  the  course  of  ,the  Nile,  so 
as  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  river  having  before  his 
time  washed  the  foot  of  a  sandy  mountain  in  Lyhia;  built  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis ;  instituted  solemn  festivals  and  oiher  religious  rites  i  insimcled  his 
subjects  in  many  valuable  arts,  and  accomplished  a  variety  of  wonders 
usually  attributed  to  the  founders  of  kingdoms. 

It  being  impossible  to  follow  the  succession  of  princes,  it  must  suffice 
to  stale,  that  after  the  death  of  Menes,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several 
dynasties,  or  principalities;  but  its  most  natural  and  permanent  division 
appears  to  have  been  into  three  portions,  sometimes  underone,  and  some- 
times under  different  kings.  The  most  southerly  portion  was  called  tip 
per  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  the  capital  of  which  was  Thebes,  still  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  remains.  The  central  part,  or 
Middle  Eg:ypt,  had  Memphis  for  its  capital,  situated  opposite  to  the  mod 
ern  capital  Cairo.  Lower  Egypt  was  the  country  along  the  branches  of 
the  Nile,  as  it  approached  the  sea;  many  large  cities  were  built  in  this 
tract,  one  of  the  chief  ofwliich  was  Heliopolis. 

We  learn  that  some  ages  afterwards  (b.  c.  2084),  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
the  Hycaos,  a  pastoral  tribe  from  the  north,  who  penetrated  to  Nubia,  and 
established  themselves  in  that  country,  and  in  Egypt,  as  the  sovereign 
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power.  These  are  known  as  "  the  shepherd  kings,"  and  they  were  erpn 
tually  expelled  by  Amosie,  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  b.  c.  1825. 

Various  princes  succeeded,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Pharaoh.  The 
[sraelites  settled  in  Egypt,  and  yrere  reduced  lo  a  slate  of  slavery,  froci 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Divine  interference;  and,  as  we  are  further 
nformed  in  Holy  Writ,  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  his  host,  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  most  distinguished  prince  of  this  race  was 
Sesostris,  who  marched  victoriously  through  both  A  friea  and  Asiii,  as  far 
as  to  the  countries,  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  enriched  Egj-pl  with  the  booty 
he  acquired.  After  his  returo,  he  divided  the  country  into  thiily-six  dis- 
tricts or  governments. 

In  735.  B.  c.,.Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquered  Egypt  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  natural  successprs ;  but  after  the  reign  of  TharHca,  his  grand- 
son, a  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  Egypt  was  divided  amoiig  twelve 
kings  ;  one  of  these,  Psammelichus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks, 
subdued  his  competitors,  and  became  sole  monarch,  b-  c-  67Q.  After  his 
death,  the  Egyptain  kings  continued  in  frequent  hostilities  wjih  the  i)eigh- 
bouring  nations  of  Judea  and  Assyria,  attended  with  various  success,  and 
were  at  last  reduced  to  Persian  subjection  by  Cainbyses,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, B.  c.  625.  The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt  until  the  year 
327  B.  0.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  re- 
ceiTcd  with  joy  by  the  Egyptians;  the  Persians  having.made  themselves 
odious  to  the  people  by  ifieir  exactions,  and  by  their  contempt  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Alexander,  as  great  in  (he  cabine|  as  in  the  field,  per* 
muted  the  conquered  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs.  He  founded 
Alexandria,  which  soon  became  the  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  tho  East ; 
and  it  ceased  not  lo  flourish  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  one  of  his  generals,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Egypt, 
and  his  descendants  enjoyed  il  till  the  year  30  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  RomSns ;  and  it  became  a  province  of  that  em- 
pire after  the  defeat  of  Mare  Antony,  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Ptolemies  governed  Egypt  for  293  years.  The  first  four  of  the 
family  were  active  and  wise  princes,  who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  so.-: 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  established  an  academy  of  learned  men 
at  Alexandria,  and  founded'the  celebrated  library  at  that  city,  which, 
at  the  Roman  conquest,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  Julitis  Csesar's  attack  on  Alexandria; 
but  the  losses  were  replaced  in  succeeding  centuries,  until  the  7th  aftei 
Christ,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  orderof  the  Mohammedan  caliph 
Omar.  For  nearly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  gratiary,  as  it  were, 
of  Rome.  It  then  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  caliphs 
till  the  be^nning  o^  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Turcomans,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mamelukes,  1250. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were  always  considered  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  their  manners  were,  in  some  particulars,' regulated  by 
set  rules;  among  which,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  for 
their  tables  were  allotted.  If  a  king,  during  his  reign,  governed  arbitra- 
rily, or  unjustly,  his  memory  was  condemned  after  his  death.  No  people 
were  ever  more  idolatrous  or  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians.  Men,  an- 
imals, and  even  plants  were  the  objects  of  their  worship;  but  the  deities 
Isis  and  Osiris  were  in  the  greatest  repute,  and  adored  generally  through- 
out the  country.  They  also  especially  worshiped  Apis,  a  bull,  dedicated 
to  Osiris,  at  Memphis;  and  Mnevis,  a  similar  bull  at  Heliopolis.  But 
every  city  had  its  sacred  animal ;  a  stork,  a  'cat,  a  monkey,  a  crocodile, 
or  a  goat;  any  irreverence  to  which  was  severely  punished,  and  an  in- 
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jury  held  iJeBerying  of  death.  The  Iribtmal  of  J^gypt  was  compaeeA  ol 
thirty  judges,  chuseu  fruin  among  the  piiesu  of  Heliopulls.  of  Memphis, 
and  ofThebes;  who  adniiniatered,  justice  io  the  people  gratuitously,  the 
prince  alluwing  them  a  eufficent  revenue  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

The  Egyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing ;  one  sacred,  and  one  common, 
The  former  was  the  repres«ntation  of  ideas  by  figures  of  animals,  oi 
other  sensible  objects,  called  hieroglyphics;  many  incrjptions  of  which 
Still  exist,  as  do  inscriptions  and  writings. in  the  common  character.  The 
priests  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
Known  to  them  alone.  Philosophy  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Me  tern  psychosis' taught  in  their  schools,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  repaired.  They  also  made  great  pro- 
gress ii)  astronomy  and  g,eometry,  and  in  the  arts,  particularly  of  atchi- 
teclore,  of  which  the  whole  country  sUll  offers  exiensive  columns,  obe- 
lisks, and  those  stupendous  specimens  ofhuinan  labour,  the  pyramids. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  Kgypl  after  it  became  possessed  hy 
the  Mamelukes,  of  whom  it  may  be  as  well  to  apeak.  According  to  M. 
Volney,  they  came  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  were  distin- 
guished, by  the  flaxen  colour  of  their  hair.  The  expedition  of  tlie  Tartars, 
in  12S7,  proved  indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  JElgypt. 
These  merciless  conquerors,  having  slaughtered  lili  (hey  were  weary, 
brODghi. along  with  them  an  immense  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  with 
whom  they  hlled  all  the  markets  in  Asia.  -  The  Turks  purchased  about 
twelve  Chousand  young  men,  whom  they  bred  up.in  (he  profession  of  arms, 
which  tliey  soon  excelled  in ;  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed  and 
raui'dered  the  sultan  Malek,  in  1260.  The  Mamelukes  having  thus  got 
possession  ol  the  government,  and  neither  understanding  nor  valuing  any- 
thing but  the  art  of  war,  eVery  species  of  learning  decayed  in  Egypt,  and 
a  degree  of  barbarism  was  introduced.  Neither  was  their  empire  of  long 
duration,' riflt withstanding  their  mariial  abilities;  for  as  they  depended 
upon  the  Christian  slaves,  chiefly  brunght  from  Circassis,  whom  they 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war,  ajid  thus  filling  up  their  ranks, 
these  new  Mameliikes,  or  fiorgites  as  they  were  at  firat  called,  In  time 
rose  upon  their  masters,  and  transferred  the  gnvemraent  to  themselves, 
about  A.  D.  I3S2.  They  became  famous  for  ferocious  valour;  were  almost 
perpetually  engaged  in  wars  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  their  domin- 
ion lasted  till  1617,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Selini  I.,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan. The  Mamelukes  defended  themselves  with  ihcredible  bravery,  but, 
sverpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement. 
Cairo,  iheir  capital.  Was  taken,  and  a  terrible  slaughter,  made  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  sultan,  Tuman  Bey,  was  forced  lo  fly;  and,  having  col- 
lected all  his  forces,  he  ventured  a  decisive  battle.  .The  most  romantic 
efforts  of  valour,  however,  were'  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  innumerable 
rauliitiide  which  composed  ihe  Turkish  army.  Most  of  his  men  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  himself  taken  and  put  to  death. 
With  him  ended  the  glory  of  th,e  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Selim  commenced  his  government  of  Egypt  by  an  unexam- 
pled act  of  wholesale  butchery.  Having  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
on  the  banks  of.ihe  Nile,  he  caused  all  Ihe  prisoners  (upwards  of  thirty 
thousand),  lo  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  river.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, but  proposed  a  new  form  of  government,  by  which  the  power 
being  distributed  among  the  ditferent  members  of  the  state,  should  preserve 
an  equilibrium ;  so  that  the  dependence  of  the  whole  should  be  upon  him- 
self. With  this  view,  he  chose  from  among  those  Mamelukes  who  hai' 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  a  divan,  or  council  of  regency,  consisting  (V 
the  pacha  and  chiefs  of  the  sev^n  military  corps.  The  former  was  U 
notiiv  to  this  council  the  orders  of  the  porte,  to  send  the  tribute  to  Con 
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■tantiuople,  and  ^jrovitle  for  the  safety  of  government  both  external  and 
internal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  council  hiid  a  right 
to  reject  the  orders  of  Ihe  pacha,  or  even  of  deposing  him,  provided  they 
could  assign  sufficient  reasous.  All  the  civil  and  political  ordinances 
must  also  be  ratified  by  them.  Besides  thife,  he  formed  ihe  whole  body 
iiiio  a  kind  of  republic;  for  which  purpose  he  issued  an  edict,  slating, 
.  '■  Though,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Egypt  with  our  invincible  armies,  nevertheless  our  benevolence 
is  wilhng  to  grant  to  the  twenty-four  ^angiacs  of  Egypt  a  republican  gov- 
ernment," &c.  The  conilicions  .and  regulations  then  follow,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  those  which  make  it  incumbenf  on  the  republic  to 
provide  twelve  thousand  troops  at  its  own  expense  \a  time  of  pcaiip,  and 
aa  many  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  protection  in,  time  of  war;  and- also 
to  send  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain  sum  in  money  annually  as  tribute, 
with  six  hundred  thou^^d  measures  of  corn,  and  four  huiidred  thousand 
of  barley.  Upon  these  conditions  the  Mamelukes  w^re  lo  have  a  free 
government  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  mdependent  of  the  Turkish 
lieutenant.  Thus  ihe  p«wer  of  the<  Mamelukes  still  continued  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  and  gradually  increased  so  much  aa  to  threaten  a  loss  of 
dominion  to  the  Turks;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  a 
residence  of  nearly  six  centuries,  they<  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
country.  They  formed  no  alliance  with  the  females  of  Egypt,  but  had 
their  wives  brought  Irotti  Georgia,  Muigrelia,  and  the  adjacent  countries ; 
so  that,  according  to  Volney,  their  offspring  invariably  became  extinct  in 
the  second  generation ;  they  were  therefore  perpetuated,  by  the  same, 
means  by  which  they  were  first  established ;  that  is,  thtiir  ranks  were  re- 
cruited by  slaves  brought  from  iheir  original  country.  Indeed;  as  many 
writers  have  remarked,  the  Circassian  lerritories  have  at  all  times  been  a 
niirsery  of  slaves.  Towards  the  end  of  last  .century,  when  they  consti- 
tuted the  whole  military  force,  and  had  acquired  the  entire  government  of 
Egypt,  the  Mamelukes,  together  with  tlie  Serradijes,  a  kind  of  mounted 
domestics,  did  not  exceed  ten.  thousand  men.  bume  hundreds  of  them 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  corps  and  eolleui  tribute  ;  but  the  main  body  constantly 
remained  at  Cairo.  "  Strangers  lo  each  otlier,  bound-by  no  lies  as  parents 
or  children,  placed  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, despised  as  renegades  by  ihe  Turks,  Ignorant  and  supt'rstitious  from 
education,  ferocious,  perfidious,  seditiousi  and  corrupted  by  every  species 
uf  debauchery,  the  disorders  ajid  cruelties  which  accompanied  theirlicen- 
lious  rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  Sovereignty  to 
them  was  to  nave  the  means  uf  possessing  more  women,  toys,  horses,  and 
slaves,  than  others;  of  managing  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  as  to 
elude  the  tribute'or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan;  and  of  multiplying  parti- 
sans, couutci' mining  plots,  and  destroying  secret  enemies  by  the  dagger 
or  poison.  But  with  all  this,  they  are  brave  in  the  extreme.  Their  beys, 
and  even  the  common  soldiers,  distmguished  themselves  by  the  magnifi- 
cence and  costliness  of  their  accoutrements,  though  these  were  in  general 
clumsy  and  heavy.  Being  trained  from  mfancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
horsemanship,  they  were  admirable  horsemen ;  and  used  the  scimitar,  car 
bine,  pistol,  andJance,  With  almost  unequ.illed  s.kill  and  vigour." 

About  the  year  1746,  Ibrahim,  an  ofricer  of  the  Janissaries,  rendered 
himself  in  reality  master  of  Egypt,  havmg  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
af  the  twenty-four  beys,  or  sangiacs,  eight  were  of  his  household;  so 
.hatby  this  means,  as  well  as  by  attaching  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
corps  to  his  interest,  the  pacha  became  altogether  unable  to  oppose  him, 
and  the  orders  of  the  sulian  were  Itss  respected  than  those  of  Ibrahim. ' 
At  his  death,  in  1757,  his  family  continued  to  rule  In  a  despotic  manner ;  but 
waging  wa'  among  each  other.  All  Bey,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  u 
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Ihedialurbancea,  in  1766  oTercaine  the  rest,  and  for  sontetime  rendered 
himself  absolute  master  of  Egypt.  This  remarkable  man  was  a  Syrian 
by  birlh,  and  had  been  purchased  when  a  youth  in  the  slave  market  at 
Cairo ;  but  being  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  of  a  most  ambitious  turii 
of  mind,  he,  after  a  variety  of  exiraordinary  adventures,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Iwenty-four  beys  of  Egypt.  The  Porle,  being  at  that  lime  on 
the  eve  of  ,a  dangerous  war  with  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  Alt  Bey ;  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vigorously  pro- 
secuting his  designs.  His  first  expedition  was  against  an  Arabian  prince 
named  Hamman ;  against  whom  he  sent  his  favourite  Mohammed  Bey, 
under  pretencfe  that  the  former  had  eo.ncealed  a  treasure  entrusted  with 
him  by  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  aiforded  protection  to  rebels.  Having  de- 
stroyed this  unfortunate  prince,  he  next  began  to  put  in  execution  a  plan 
proposed  to  him  by  a  young  Venetian'nierchanl,  of  rendering  Gedda,  (he 
port  of  Mecca,  an  emporium  for  all  the  commerce  of  India ;  and  he  even 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  Europeans  abandon  the  passage 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out 
some  vessels  al  Suez ;  and,  manning  them  with  Mamelukes,  commanded 
the  bey  Hassan  to  sail  with  them  to  Gedda,  and  seize  upon  it,  while  a 
body  of  cavalry  under  Mohammed  Bey  advanced  against  the  town.  Both 
these  commissions  were  executed  according  to  his  wish,  and  All  became 
quite  intoxicated  wlih  his  success.  Nothing  but  ideas  of  conquest  now 
occiipied  his  mind,  without  considering  the  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween his  own  force  and  that  of  the  grand  seignior.  Circumstances  were 
then  indeed  very  favourable  to  his  schemes.  The  sheik  Daher  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Porte  in  Syria,  and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  had 
BO  exasperated  the  people  by  his  extortions,  that  they  were  ready  for  a 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Ali  Bey  dispatched  about  five 
huJidred  Mamelukes  to  take  possession  of  Gaza,  and  thus  secure  an  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  Osman,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  however,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  invasion  than  he  prepared  for  war,  while  the  troops 
of  All  Bey  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  on  the  first  attack.  Sheik 
Daher  hastened  to  their  assistance,  while  Osman  fled  without  even  offer- 
ing to  make  the  least  resistance  ;  thus  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  all 
Palestine.  'The  combined  arrtiy  of  Ali  Bey  and  Sheik  Daher  afterward 
marched  to  Damascus;  where  the  pachas  waited  for  them,  and  onthe6lh 
of  June,  1771,  a  decisive  action  took  place :  the  Mamelukes  and  Safadians 
(the  nanie  of  Daher's  subjects)  rushedon  the  Turks  with  such  fury,  that, 
terrified  at  their  courage,  the  latter  immediately  fled;  and  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  country,  taking  possession  of  the  city  wilhout  opposition. 
The' castle  alone  resisted.  Its  ruinous  fortification  had  not  a  single  can- 
non ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a  miiddy  ditch;  and  behind  ihe.ruins  were 
posted  a  few  musqueteers ;  and  these  klone  were  suflicient  to  check  this 
army  of  cavalry.  As  the  besieged,  however,  were  already,  conquered  by 
their  fears,  they  capitulated  on  the  third  day,  and  the  place  was  to  he  sur- 
rounded next  morning,  when,  at  daybreak,  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion took  place.  This  was  no  less  than  the  defection  of  Mohammed  Bey 
himself,  whom  Osman  had  gained  over  in  a  conference  durhig, the  night. 
At  the  momenr,  therefore,  that  the  signal  of  surrender  was  expected,  this 
treacherous  general  sounded  a  retreat,  and  turned  toward  Egypt  with  ail 
his  cavalry,  flying  with  as  great  preeiptlaiion  as  if  he  had  been  pursued 
by  a  superior  army.  Mohammed  continued  his  march  with  such  celerity 
that  (he  report  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt  reached  Cairo  only  six  hours  before 
him.  Thus  Ali  Bey  found  himself  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  expecta- 
tions of  conquest  1  and,  what  was  indeed  galling,  he  found  a  traitor  whom 
he  d  jrst  not  punish,  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  A  sudden  reverse  of  for 
lune  now  took  place.    Several  vessels  laden  with  com  for  Sheik  Daher 
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weie  taken  by  a  Russian  privateer;  and  Mohammed  Bey,  whom  he  de- 
signed to  have  put  to  dealh,  not  only  made  his  escape,  but  was  80  well 
attended  that  ho  could  not  be  attaclced.  Hia  followers  continuing  daily 
to  increase  in  number,  Mohammed  soon  became  sttfBciently  strong  to 
march  toward  Cairo;  and,  in  April,  1773,' havings  defeated  the  troops  of 
Ali  in  a  rencontre,  entered  the  City  sword  in  hand,  while  the  latter  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  his  escape  with  eight  hundred  Mamelukes.  With 
difficulty  he  was  enabled  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Daher, 
whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him.  The 
Turks  under  Osman  were  at  that  time  besieging  Sidon,  but  raised  the 
siege  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand cavalry.  Though  the  Turkish  army  vraa  at  least  three  times  their 
number,  the  aUies  did  not  hesitateto  attack  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  ,  Their  affairs  now  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  but 
<he  military  operations  were  retarded  bythe  siege  of  Yafa  (the  ancient 
Joppa),  which  had  revolted,  and  held  out  for  eight  months.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1773  it  capitulated,  and  Ali  Bey  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
Cairo.  For  this  purpose  Sheik  Daher  had  promised  him  succours,  and 
the  Russians,  with  whoin  he  had  now  contracted  an  alliance,  made  him  a 
similar  promise.  Alt,  however,  ruined  everything  by  his  own  impatience. 
He  set  oat  with  his  Mamelukes  and  Hfteeii  hundred  Safadians  given  him 
by  Daher ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which  separates  Gaza 
from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  one  thousand  chosen 
Mamelukes,. who  were  lyiug  in  wait  forhis  arrival.  They  were  command- 
ed by  a  young  bey,  named  Monrad,  who,  being  enamoured  of  the  wife  01 
Ali  Bey,  hadobtained  a  promise  of  her  from  Mohammed,  in  case  he  could 
bring  bim  her  husband's  head.  As  soon  as  Mourad  perceived  the  dust  by 
which  the  approach  of  All's  army  was  announced,  he  rushed  forward  to 
the  attack  and  took  prisoner  Ali  Bey  himself,  after  wounding  him  in  the 
forehead  with  a  sabre.  Being  conducted  to  Mohammed  Bey,  the  latter 
pretended  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  ordered  a  magnjS- 
eent  tent  to  be  erected  for  him  ;  but  in  three  days  he.waa  found  dead  of 
his  wounds,  as  was  given  out;  though  some,  with  equal  probability,  af 
firmed  that  he  was  poisoned. - 

Upon  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  Mohammed  took  upon  himself  the  supreme 
dignity.  At  first  he  pretended  to  be  only  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  sultan,  remitted  the  usual  tribute  to  Constantinople,  and  look  the 
customary  oath  of  Unlimited  obedience ;  after  which  he  solicited  to  make 
war  upon  Sheik  Daher,  against  whom  he  had  a  personal  pique.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  lie  appeared  in  Syria  with  an  army  equal  10  that  which  he  had 
formerly  commanded  under  Ali  Bey.  Daher's  forces  despairing  of  bemg 
able  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  armament,  abandoned  Gaza,  of  which 
Mohammed  immediately  took  possession,  and  then  marched  toward  Yafa, 
which  defended  itself  so  long,  that  Mohammed  was  distracted  with  rage, 
anxiety,  and  despair.  The  besieged,  however,  whose  numbers  were  di- 
minished by  the  repealed  attacks,  became  weary  of  Ihe  coolest ;  and  il 
was  proposed  to  abandon  the  place,  on  the  Egyptians  giving  hostages- 
Conditions  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  might  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded, when,  in  the  midst  of  the  security  occasioned  by  this  belief,  some 
Mamelukes  entered  the  town ;  numbers  of  others  following  tiieir  ex&mple, 
attempted  to  plunder.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves,  and  the  at- 
tack recommenced  j  the  whole  army  then  rushed  into  the  town,  which 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  war ;  women  and  children,  young  and  old  men, 
were  all  cut  tOjpieces,  and  Mohammed,  equally  mean  and  barbarous,  caused 
a  pyramid,  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  unforiunaie  sufferers,  to  bo  raided 
as  a  monument  to  his  victory.  By  this  disaster  the  greatest  terror  and 
consternation  were  diffused  everywhere.  Sheik  Daher  himself  fled,  ana 
Mohammed  soon  became  master  of  Acre  also.  Here  he  behaved  wj;b 
26 
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Ilia  usual  nnietty,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  si  Hen. 
But  his  oateer  was  soon  stojiped,  his  death  just  at  the  time  occurring 
through  a  malignant  fever,  after  two  days'  illness. 

Soon  after  Mohammed's  death  a  contest  arose  among  several  of  the 
beys,  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But  the  chief  struggle  lay  between 
Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  ultimately  overcome  the  rest,  agreed 
in  1785,  to  share  the  government  between  them,  and  continued  to  rule  as 
ioint  pachas  for  many  years.  From  that  time  we  have  no  account  of 
any  remarkable  transaction  in  Egy{)t,  lill  the  French  invaded  that  coun- 
try in  I79d ;  which  we  shall  as  concisely  as  pofisible  relate,  and  then  take 
a  brief  survey  of  some  strilting  events  mat  have  occurred  more  recently. 
When  Selim  HI.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  French  revolution 
was  just  breaking  out ;  but  until  Bonaparte's  memorable  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  its  effects  were  not  much  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  'I'he 
two  Mameluke  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  were  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  French  landed  near  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July,  179^;  and  that  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  5lh,  and  plundered 
by  the  soldiery.  They  then  marched  to  Cairo,  but  were  met  by  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  the  plains  near  the  Pyramids,  where  the  French  gained 
a  signal  victory,  which  was  followed  by  their  occupation  of  the  capital, 
and  the  submission,  in  general,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet,  by  the  English  under  Nelson,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  was 
the  next  event  of  importance;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  calamity, 
Bonaparte  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his  original  design,  but  sol 
out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  cross  the  desert  which  separates 
Egypt  from  Palestine.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  conquered  several 
towns,  one  of  which  was  Jaffa.  The  defence  of  Acre,  however,  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  put  a  stop  to  the  future  proceeding  of  Napoleon  in  that 
quarter. 

The  most  remarltable  person  connected  with  Egypt  after  the  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Turkish  pacha  of  that 
country.  This  chief,  who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in  Egyptian 
and  Syrian-  history,  was  ambitions  of  making  himself  independent  of  (he 
Ottoman  Forte ;  bu,t  as  this  could  not  be  effected  while  the  Mameluke  beys 
-  retained  their  power  and  influence,  he  determined  oti  their  extirpation  by  a 
cold-blooded  act  of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  them  to  a  grand 
lestival,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabites  ol 
Arabia.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  treacherous  design  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  beys  arrived  at  the  castle  on  Ihe  appointed  day,  (March  Ist,  1811), 
each  attended  by  his  suite;  but  ihey  had  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all  the  chief  Mamelukes 
throughout  the  country  immediately  followed ;  and  Mehemet  now,  though 
nominally  a  vassal  of  tfie  Turkish  empire,  exercised  all  the  functions  and 
privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereign  prince.  In  the  histories  of  '  Turkey' 
and  '  Greece,'  will  be  seen  how  large  a  share  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim 
had  in  fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  war  between  those  countries.  It 
will  also.be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  'England,'  thai 
Mehemet  Ah  had  provoked  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  England  and  her  continental  allies,  would  have  Wrested  Egypt 
and  Syria  from  the  Turks.  But  the  allied  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Sit  K"  Stopford  and  Commodore  Napier,  bombarded  and  captured  the 
whole  line  of  fortified  places  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  ending  their  oper- 
ations with  the  destruction  of  Si.  Jean  d'  Acre.  This  place  is  renowned 
for  scenes  of  desperate  valour.  A  heavy  cannonade  for  three  hours  was 
kept  up,  by  which  time  the  guns  of  ihe  forte  were  silenced;  when, owing 
1,1  one  of  the  bomb-shots  lailing  on  the  enemy's  powder  magazine,  an 
awful  explosion '0 ok  place,  and  twelve  hundred  human  beings  were  Kow» 
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Hilo  the  air.  This  decided  ihe  faie  of  tTie  war;  and  Mehewet  Aii,  after 
a  long  negotiation,  in  which  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  took  part,  waa 
reinaiated  in  l^ia  viceroyship  of  Egypt,  the  government  of  that  country  to 
descend  in  a  direct  hereditary  line,  a.  d.  1841.  That  Meheraei  All  is  a 
man  of  superior  tafents,  and  that  under  his  administration  of  affairs, 
Cgypt  has  made  advances  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  improvement  ol 
those  natural  advantages  which  she  poss,esses  for  securing  her  internal 
prosperity,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt ;  buf,  at  the  same  time  we  CHjinOi 
for^l,  that  many  of  his  actions  prove  htm  to  be  despotic,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria,  now  called  Scanderia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypi, 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  history,  even  from  its  first 
foundation.  Perhaps  there  is  no'  place  whose  records  present  to  a  mari- 
time people  more  interesting  details.  Founded  by  the  Great  Alexander, 
whose  mind  was  comprehensive  -as  his  talour  was  unequalled,  the  very 
cause  of  its  existence  was  commercial,  and  its  history  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  abows  how  well  the  Macedonians  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  maritime  resources.  The  strength  of  Tyre,  which  cost  him  so  long 
ajid  so  dear  a  contest,  probahly  suggested  to  him  the  value  of  commerce. 
Accordingly,  aft-er  the  ciiy  "  whose  merchants  were  princes,"  had  fallen 
before  his  banners,  and  Egypt  received  bis  yoke,  he  formed  the  design 
of  building  a  dty,  in  which  commerce  might  find  a  shelter,  and  from  which 
his  vast  empire  might  derive  riches  and  Blreng:th.  No  sooner  waa  the  de- 
sign conceived  than  executed  j  and  Alexander,  whose  new  commercial 
depot  was  situated  alike  convenient  for  the  trade  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
died  A-  B.  3SS.  Amidst  the  convulsions  which  shook  his  empire  to  pieces 
after  bis  death,  Alesandria  continued  to  rise  in  greatness  and  magnificence 
under  the  fostering  proleclion  of  the  enlightened  Ptolemies,  the  friends  of 
commerce  and  science — whose  capital  it  became,  a.  d.  304.  But  such  is 
tlie  natural  pronenesa  of  human  things  to  decay,  that  wealth  begets  lux- 
ury, and  greatness  is  its  own  destroyer.  For  three  hundred  years  during 
which  Alexandria  was  subject  to  the  Ptolemiee,  the  canker  of  corruption 
bloated  its  magntHcence,  and  fed  upoii  its  luxury. 

The  name  of  Ptolemy  Phyecon  is  synonymous  with  vice  and  cruelty. 
His  savage  brutality  made  Alexandria  almost  a  deaert  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  The  desertion  of  sages,  grammarians, 
■^llosophefB,  and  other  masters  of  the  liberal  sciences,  whose  presence 
had  shed  a  lustre  over  the  capital  of  Rgjipt,  was  followed  by  the  influx  of 
people  of  various  nations,  invited  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  tyrant. 
An  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  city  shovUy  afterward 
took  place,  and  Alexandria  was  for  some  time  the  scene  of  commotion 
and  anarchy.  In  48  b.  c,  the  eonqueror  of  the  West  visited  the  city  of 
the  victor  of  the  East,  in  pursuit  of  his  defeated  rival,  where  he  arbitrated 
between  Ptolemy  XII.  and  Cleopatra.  His  military  conduct  was  no  less 
conspicuous  here  than  it  had  been  previously  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia.  With  a  small  band  of  Romans,  assisted  b^^aome 
forces  of  the  Jews,  he  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Ptolemy.  Whilst  his- 
tory records  with  exultation  the  exploit  of  Ciesar,  who  swam  across  the 
Nile  bearing  his  Commentaries  aloft  safe  ft^im  the  waters,  she  droops 
over  the  conflagration  which  accidentally  consumed  the  library  of  the 
Sruchion,  consisting  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  originally  designed,  ami 
3i''>inUy  proved,  to  be  the  mart  of  philosophy  and  science. 
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The  emperor  Caligula  had  designed  Alexandria  as  the  seat  of  his  empire 
iu  the  event  of  his  massacring  the  chief  senators  and  knights  of  Rdme. 
In  the  year  a.  d.  40,  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges,  were,  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus, 
now  declared  strangers  in  Alexandria — and  underwent,  as'  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  lime  of  their  approaching  destruction  and  the  complete  disper- 
sion of  their  nation,  grievous  privations,  losses,  and  cruelty.  It  was  with- 
in a  fe#  years  after  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  promulgated 
in  AlexandriEi>  and  received  by  many.  The  names  of  Pantasnus,  St-  Cle- 
ment, and  Origen,  are  found  as  presidents  of  a  Christian  school  of  con- 
siderable eminence  founded  in  this  city.  The  admixture,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  which  distinguished  Alexandria,  with  the  tenets  of  Chrisiian- 
ity.  and  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both  truth 
and  wisdom;  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  cabbala,  and  many  corruptions  ot  the  Christian  faith.  Undei 
Claudius,  Alexandria  again  reckoned  the  Jews  as  citizens.  It  was  the 
Urst  place  which  hailed  Vespasian  emperor,  a.  d.  69 ;  and  here  he  abode 
whilst  his  generals  and  armies  were  deciding  his  cause  against  Vitellius 
The  account  Adrian,  who  visited  the  city  4.  d.  J30,  gives  of  it,  is  eharac- 
leristie  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  its  worst 
and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  who  thrive  upon  its  riches 
Under  the  emperor. Severus,  Alexandria  obtained  several  immunities  and 
privileges,  a.  d.  202;  a  grateful  sense  ot  which  was  manifested  byamon- 
unient  erected  to  him.  Different,  however,  was  their  fortune  under  the 
despicable  Caracalla,  who  rewarded  Ihejr  entertainment  of  him  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  a.  d.  215;.  by  abolishing  the  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  were  maintained  in  the  museum ;  by  the  plunder  of 
temples  and  private  houses ;  and  by  separating  different  parts  of  the  city 
from  one  another  by  walls  and  towers.  During  the  reign  of  Oallienus, 
Alexandria  suffered  most  severely  both  by  water  and  pestilence.  Bui 
history,  here,  records  with  admiration  the  conduct  of  two  Christian 
bishops,  Eusebius  and  Anatolius,  who,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  uf 
the  wounds  of  the  wretched,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Master,  were  un 
wearied  in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  their  suffering  fellow- creatures. 
Their  conduct  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  this  city,  far  transcending 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  which  emblazon  its  heraldry-  Alexandria  was 
now  almost  depopulated.  It,  however,  again  recovered  somewhat  of  ita 
former  greatness,  again  to  feel  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  and  dissension, 
in  tJie  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  having  captured  it  from  Achilieus,  the  usur- 
per of  Egypt,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  plunder,  a-  n.  296 
He  made  some  retribution  for  this  severity  by  establishing  certain  salutarj 
regulations,  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned,  his  establishment  for  thf 
perpetual  distribution  of  corn,  for  thp  benefit  of  this  city,  a.  d.  302.  ,I)n 
der  Constantine,  Alexandria  again  flourished  by  its  trade  and  commerce 
A  dreadful  and  almost  universal  earthquake,  July  21,  365,  shook  this  cit} 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  swallowed  up  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants 
Although  the  second  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  Alexandria  was  cap 
tured  by  the  Moslems,  under  Amrou,  the  general  of  the  ealiph  Omar,  De 
cember  S3,  a.  n.  640-  Bloody  and  obstinate  was  the  siege  :  amply  sup 
plied  with  provisions,  and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  honours,  its  inhabitants  bravely  withstood  tUe  astonishing  efforts  and 
unwearied  bravery  of  their  enemies ;  and  had  Heraciius  as  promply  sac- 
ended  their  resolution,  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  had  not  then  reigned  in 
bloody  supremacy  over  the  Christian  cross.  It  was  invaluably  to  Hera- 
ciius, and  its  loss  was  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Byzantium,  to 
which  it  had  been  the  storehouse.  Since,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
the  harbours  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by  a  fleet  and 
armv  of  Romans,  twice  did  the  valour  Of  its  conqueror,  Amrou,  "ispel 
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Ihem;  but  his  policy  had  been  to  dismantle  several  walls  and  towers,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vow  he  had  made  of  rendering  Alexandria  as  accessible' 
as  the  home  of  a  prostitute.  In  the  year  642,  the  library  of  Alexardria 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar;'  and  so  extensive  was  il.that 
its  volumes  of  paper^pr  parchment  sufflced  to  light  the  fires  of  the  four 
thousand  baths  wt.icli  were  in  the  city,  for  more  than  six  months ! 

So  waned  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this  mighty  City,  The  dominion 
of  the  Saracens  withered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria  gradually  sunk 
from  its  high  estate,  so  that  iji  the  year  875,  its  extent  was  contracted  to 
laif  its  former  dimensions:  Mournful,  but  still  majestic  in  its  decline,iit 
still  retained  the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public  places  and  monuments. 
in  920  its  great  church,  called  Cosarea,  which  had  form'ferly  been  a  pagan 
temple,  erected  by  Cleopatra,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
and  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic,  Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the 
Magrebians,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  finally  lost  it  to  the 
Moslems,  A.  d.  928,  when  more  than  two.  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretched 
inhahiiauts  perished.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1499, 
completed  the  ruin  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been  advancing  under  the 
Turkish-dominion;  and  Alexandria  ceases  from  that  time  to  possess  any 
particular  interest  for  the  historian,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century 
The  first  consVil  of  France,  whose  name  will  be  reckoned  up  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander  and  'the  Roman  Csesar,  like  Ihese  two  great  proto- 
types of  his  ambition,  displayed  in  Alexandria  his  skill  and  prowess.  It 
fell  lo  his  army  July  4, 1798,  after  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes. 
The  thunders  of  the  British  navy,  bra.ving  defeat  and  discomfiture  through 
the  ships  of  France,  at  Aboukir,  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and  the  British 
ensign  waved  triumphant  Over  its  wallsin  the  year  1801,  as  again  in  1B06, 
Among  the  liamea  of  various  heroes  connected  with  this  once  mighty 
city,  that  of  Abercrombie,  who  died  there  in  the  arms  of  victory,  shall 
live  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  history. 


ANTEOCH. 

Tub  history  of  this  interesting  place  is  pregnant  with  great  and  impoi- 
tant  events  connected  as  well  with  profane  as  sacred  history.  It  was  found- 
ed by  AntigonuB,,and  called  Antigonia^a  name  sotJn  after  changed  for  Anti- 
ocha,  in  honour  of  Antiochus,  father  of  Seleucus.  The  seat  of  empire  for 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  government  for  the  Eo  man  officers,  An  lioch  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  contained  four  distinct  cities,  and 
was  therefore  called  Tetrapolia.  Another  city,  biiilt  in  its  suburbs,  called 
Daphne,  superceded  it  in  magnilicence  and  luxury  so  much,  that,  not  only 
did  "  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne  "  become  proverbial,  but  Antioch 
was  termed  Antioch  near  Daphne.  , 

Its  history  is  confiiied  pretty  much  lo  the  various  calamities  of  war  and 
pestilence  which,  at  different  times,  have  visited  and  scourged  this  city. 
By  the  assistance  of  Jonathan,  the  leader  of  the  Maccahees,  king  Deme- 
trius punished  the  crntumaey  of.his  dissatisfied  subjects. by  slaying  ten 
thousand  of  them,  f.  c.  145.  An  ejtlraordinani  earthquake  laid  it  in  ruins 
hi  thfe  reign  of  Trp.jan,  *.  d.  115;  the  emperor  himselfbeirig  with  difliculty 
saved  from  deit'uction.  Antioch  rose  from  its  ashes  under  the  auspices 
of  Trajan,  an!  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  6re  in  155.  h  wasrestored 
by  AntOR'.nus  Pius,  but  was  diGpossessed,  a.,  n,  177,  by  a  severe  edict  of  his, 
i^f  all  i'.s  sncient  rights  and  priviliges,  as  a  punishment  Tor  abetting  the 
faet.on  oi  OvidiusCassius,  governor  of  Syria,  a  measure,  however,  which 
was  scon  annulled.  In  194  Severus,  to  piinish  the  part  which  its  natives 
Ui'jK  ,n  the  faction  between  him  and  Niger,  passed  a  similar  edict'  an 
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subjecled  Antioch,  reduced  to  ihe  level  of  a  village,  to  Laodicea,  bnl  the 
next  year  he  revoked  his  sentence.  In  ihe  meanwhile. Antioch  had  been 
distinguished  for  some  events  connected  with  the  spread  of  Chrislianicy, 
which,  it  ia  said,  was  establislied  here  by  §1.  Peter,  in  the  year  38.  Il 
was  here  the  followers  of  the  Eede erne r' were  first  called  Christians,  and 
an  assembly  of  the  apostles  was  held  in  66.  Tbere  have  also  been  sev- 
eral councils  convened  in  Antiuch  at  different  periods. 

!t^Tom  its  situHlion,  it  was  necessarily  exposed  to  severe  attacks  dnrijig 
the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  when  Ihe  power  of  the 
latter  began  to  decline.  It  was  three  times  ta^n  by  ihe  Persian  mon- 
arch. Sapor,  who,  after  its  last  capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  all  its  public 
buildings  prostrate.  Iii'331  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine.  Sixteen 
years  afterward  its  ituportance  was  increased  by  Constanfine  II.,  who,  at 
an  immense  expense,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seteaeia for  its  convenience. 
During  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Julian  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Per- 
sian  empire,  there  occurred  throughout  the  Roman  provinces  a  severe 
famine,  which  visited  Antioch  more  severely  than  other  places,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  coin-law  by  the  empero-r.  In  381,  two  great  scourges 
appeared,  plague  and  famine ;  the  former  soon  subsided,  but  on  the  con- 
tinuance of -the  latter,  Libanius,  the  bishop,  entreated  assistance  from 
leairus,  prefect  of  the  East,  who,  answered  the  entreaty  with,  brutality 
and  insult.  A  commotion  ensued,  which,  however,  terminated  wjihoul 
Uoodshed.  Six  years  afterward,  a  tremendous  tumuFt  took  pla^e,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  emperor  Theodosiua^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  the  liflh  of  thai 
of  his  son  Arcadius.  The  governor  of  the  city  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace ;  and  great,  indignities  were  offered  to  the  em- 
peror's statues  by  the  people,  who  were  made  toatone  for  this  ofience  by 
Ihe  most  cruel  punishments.  St.  Chrysostom  djsiinguisfied  himself  on 
this  occasion  by  preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which  tended  very  mucij 
to  reform  their  dissolute  and  corrupt  practices.  Severe  measures  were 
on  the  point  of  being  executed  against  Antioch  by  command  of  Theodo- 
aius,  when  they  were  averted  by  (lie  united  entreaties  of  St.  Cbrysoiom, 
some  hermits,  and  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.  But  there  was  no  de- 
fence to  this  ill-fated  place  in  the  year  593  against  the  awful  visitation  of 
an  earthquake,  which,,  on  Septemtier  19,  laid  desolate  the  most  beautiful 
((uarter  of  the  city.  '  A  similar  visitation  occurred  in  525^  in  the  reign  oi 
Justin.  Neither  was  the  fury  of  man  long  withheld  from  working  do 
struction  to  Anlibch.  In  540  it  was  captured  by  Chosroes,  king' of  Persia. 
The  churches  were  pillaged,  and,  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  ap- 
propriated their  gold  and  silver  to  hi*  own  use.  Rapine,  piliagc,  and  Al^ 
ai  her  fullest  insubordination,  were  let  loose.  Antioch  had  not  a  dwelling 
left ;  her  people  were  scattered,  slain,  or  carried  into  captivity.  Once 
more,  phtenix-like,  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  to  experience  another  earthquake 
'ji  &30,  which  destroyed  ihiny  thousand  persons. 

A  new  enemy  now  appears  on  the  page  of  its  history.  The  Saracens  took 
Antioch  in  the  year  634,  and  retained  possessionof  it  til]  85t^  when  again 
it  was  annexed  tb  the  Roman  empire.  The. Turks  next  became  masters 
of  it;  and  they  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  principality 
of  Antioch,  in  1098,  under  Bo hemond,  prince  of  Torento.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  in  1101,  hut  liberated  in  1103.  Meanwhile  Antioch 
had  been  governed  by  Tancred,  who  died  the  year  after  his  appointment. 
The  whole  of  the  principaliiy  of  Antioch,  excepting  the  city,  was  overrun 
by  the  sultan  Noureddin  in  1148,  who  in  the  year  J160  took  Bohemond 
III.  prisoner.  On  liis  liberation  in  1175,  he  was  created  knight  by  Louis 
VI.  of  France,  and  died  in  1901,.  ■  The  principality  of  Antioch  was  dis- 
solved  in  1269  by  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Bibars.  sultan  of  Babylon, 
It  then  became  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  it  has  sine*  con 
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tinued,  hasing  expenenced  during;  that  period  two  earthquakes — one  in 
1759,  dnd  the  other  ia  1B22. 

Atitioch  has  listed  to  the  march  of  empires ;  the  splendors  of  the  Mace- 
donian, ihe  majesty  ur  the  Rotnati,  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Persian,  the 
Vigour  ot  ihe  Saracenic,  and  the  lyratiny  of  the  Osmanlc,  have  in  turns 
(evelled  in  her  palaces,  and  adorned  or  degraded  her  beauty :  while  the 
voice  of  ('hrisiianity  has  whfspered  in  her  temple,  and  the  thunders  of 
the  Incomprehensible  Deity  have  spoken  in  awful  prodigies,  and  awed  her 
inha.bLtan(s  by  pestilence,  famine  and  earthquakes. 


THE  EARBARY  STATES. 

BarBarv  is  a  vasl  territory  of  Africa,  containing  the  states  or  kingdoms 
of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Tfipoli,  and  Barua.  It  stretches  entire- 
ty across  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
western  boundary  ot  Egypt,  taking  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  width  it  is  various,  and  bounded 
by  the  "  great  desert."  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  Barbary  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  a.  d.  433.  At 
that  time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor,  revolted,  and  called  in  to  his 
assistance  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  sometime  settled 
in  Spain.  They  agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them :  Genseric 
was  to  have  iwo-thirda,  and  Bonifaeius  one-third.  Genseric  set  sail  in 
May  the  same  year,  w.ith  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  together  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  Genseric  had  no  sooner  effected  his 
landing,  and  secured  a  part  of  the  country,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Bonifacios,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  lo  shelter  himself  in  Hippo, 
which  place  he  besieged  in  May,  430  ;  bat  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring from  famine.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  into  Africa,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Constantinople;  a  dreadful  battle 
ensued,  and  Genseric  became  the  victor.  The  Vandals  were  by' this  vic- 
tory rendered  masters  of  Africa.  Cirlha  and  Carthage  were  the  only 
strong  places  possessed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals, 
The  former  gave  up  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Procon  Salariz  and 
Byzancene,  for  which  a  yearly  sum  was  to  he  paid  to  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  However,  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Goths  of  Gaul,  Genseric  took  thisadvantage  to  seize  Ca^'thage,  by  which 
he  considerably  enlarged'his  African  dominions.  On  the  taking  of  Car- 
nage, Genseric  made  it  the  ee&t  of  his  empire ;  and,  in  440 .  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Sicily,  plundered  it  and  returned  to  Africa.  Being 
now  become  formidable  to  bothempires,  Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  East, 
resolved  to  assist  Valentinian  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  -Accord- 
ingly, he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  filled  with  the  flower 
of  his  army,  under  Arcovindus.  Geiisefic  now  pretending  a  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  both  empires,  amused  the  Roman  general  with  pacific  pro- 
posals, till  the  tason  for  action  was  over,  Theodosius  being  obliged  to 
recall  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  necessary  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Vandals,  yielding  tbem  quiet  possession  of  the 
countries  they  had  seized.    Genseric  was  now  become  so  powerful,  oi 
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rather  bo  low  was  thu  power  of  Ihe  Roman  empire  reduced,  thai,  in  455, 
he  took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  plundered  it ;  and  after  his  return  to  Africa, 
mnde  himself  master  of  all  the  remaining  countries  keld  by  ihe  Romans 
in  that  pare  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
Genserie  made  hhnself  master  of  ^iciiy,  as  well  as  all  Ihe  other  islands 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  from  ihe  western  emperors^ 
who  were  now  ,too  feeble  to  resist  him,  a.  d.  476.  Genseric  made  his  do- 
minions a  scene  of  bloodf'and  died  in  477,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  his  father,  perseculing  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  fury ; 
and  during  his  short  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  haff,  he  destroyed  more 
of  them  than  Genseric  had  done  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Hunneric,  Gutamund,  Thrasamund,  and  Hilderic,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  the  latter  whs  deposed,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  Gelimer,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone,  before  him,  and  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  proposed  an  invasion  of  Africa.  According- 
ly, he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  add  atmy  against  Gelimir,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Beljsarius.  Gelimir  committed  the  management  of  his 
army  to  his  brothers,  Gundimer  and  GelaniPind :  they  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  engagement  was  long  and  bloody,  but  Hi  length  the  Vandals 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  slain.  Gelimer  headed  a  fresh  army, 
which  was  also  defeated,  and  the  loss  of  Carthage  followed.  Another 
defeat  followed  close  upon  the  former.  Gelimer  fled  into  Numidia,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  the  v  andal  power  in  Barbary.  Gelimer  was  afterward 
brought  in  gold  chains  before  Justinian,  whom  he  besought,  in  the  most 
submissive  inanner,  to  spare  his  hfe.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
emperor;  and  a  handsome  yearly  pension  was  also  allowed  him. 

Barbary  remained  under  the  Roman  power  until  the  caliphate  of  Omar, 
when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  continued  subject  to  the  ca- 
liph till  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Baschid,  when  Ebn  Aglab,  the  governor, 
assumed  independence.  The  house  of  Aglab  was  driven  out  by  A)  Moh- 
di,  the  first  Fatimile  caliph.  Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  .years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abul  Kaseni,  who  took  the  nanie  of  Al  Kayem 
Mohdi.  During  this  reign  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  re- 
bellion of  Yesod.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Ishmael,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Al  Mansur.  Al  Mansur  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abu  Zammin  Moad,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moez  LedeniUah. 
This  caliph  conquered  Egypt,  and  removed  the  caliphate  to  that  country. 
The  other  material  events  tliat  have  taken  place  in  the  Barbary,  States' will 
be  found  in  ike  historical  notice  of  Algiers. 


ALG1EE8. 


Algiers,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  and  which  was  regarded  as  (he 
most  powerful  of  the  Barbary  states,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  Euro- 
pean indignation  for  its  piratical  practices,  and  the  ignominious  slavery  to 
which  all  Christians  who  fell  into  its  power  were  irrevocably  doomed 
But  the  hour  of  retribution  has  at  length  come ;  and  the  events  of  late 
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yeara  have  greatly  contributed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  its  past  and  present  history.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
the  original  inhabitants:  some  contending  that  they  were  the  Sabeaus 
who  plundered  the  patriarch  Job ;  others,  Cananitee  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  by  Joshua.  Be  this  p  ic  may,  the  Algerine  Kingdom  for- 
merly made  a  uonsiderabJe  part  o(  the^auritania  Tingitania,  which  Julius 
Cxsur  reduced  to  a  Roman  province-  The  Algerinea  ahared  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Eome ;  for,  at  tlie  decline  of  its  empire,  they  fell  to  the  Vandals, 
H-bo  ia  turn  ivere  expelled  by  the  Saracens  a)M>ut  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  From  that  period  (hey  were  subject  to  the  Arabs,  till  the  year 
1051,  when  Abuheker  ben  Omar,  by  the  agency  of  hia.  marabouta  or 
EaintB,  assembled  a,  large  force  of  malcontents  in  Nfimidia  and  Lybia.  ' 
His  followers  were  called  Morabites,  and  the  kingdom  which  he  founded 
is  distingiiished  by  that  appellation.  Religious  frenzy  seems  to  have  im- 
parted resolulion  and  strength,  the  sinews  of  victory,  to  these  combat- 
ants ;  whilst  a>  variety  Of  favourable  circumstances, 'arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  most  po<kverful  of  the  constituted  authorities,  enahled  Abuhe- 
ker to  vanquish  the  several  sheilis  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  reduce 
the  whole  of  Tin^tania  under  his  sway. 

His  successor  ^Yusef,  or  Joseph,  founded  Morocco  as  the  capital  of  the 
Morabitish  kingdom.  An  event  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  his  pro- 
j Pet  with  annih.'?tion,'turhed  oiit  to  the  increase  of  bis  power,  Etnd  the 
consolidation  of  Ks  empire.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  new  dynasty,  ho 
dent  ambassadors  to  a  powerful  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  called  Zeneti, 
whom  he  wished  to  bring  back  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith,  who  not 
only  murdered  his  emissaries,  but  with  a  lai^e  army  invaded  his  kingdom. 
Fearful  and  terrible  was  the  retribution  he  exacted  from  them.  He  ra- 
vaged Iheir  lands  with  fire  and  sword ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fez,  who  refused  t^e  Zeneti  the  succour  they  had  expected  from  them 
when  they  retreated  upon  their  city,  he  almost  annihilated  the  whole 
tribe,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  including  women  and 
children.  Their  desolated  country  was  soon  repeopled  by  colonies  from 
Fez;  and  Joseph,  forgetful  of  the  efficient  support  he  had  received  from 
the  Fezzans,  attacked  and  subdued  both  them  and  the  remaining  Arab 
sheiks,  who,  relying  upon  their  supposed  impregnable  fortresses,  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  his  authority.  The  dynasty  of  the  Morabites,  founded 
by  the  influence  of  the  marabouts,  fell  before  the  power  of  Mohavedin,  6 
marabout,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  priestly  tribe  was 
expelled  by  Abdular,  governor  of  Fez.  Thus  did  the  conquered  become 
conquerors,  only  to  fall  before  the  renovated  power  of  the  descendants  of 
those  very  princes  whom  Abubeker  in  the  eleventh  century  had  stripped 
of  their  power.  Their  descendants  divided  their  new  conquests  into 
several  kingdoms  or  provinces,  dividing  the  present  kingdom  of  Algiers 
into  Tremecen,  Tenez,  Algiers  Proper,  and  Bujeyah.  ■  The  alliance  of 
these  four  kingdoms  was  so  well  cemented,  that  mutual  amity  reigned 
amongst  them  for  nearly  three  centures.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  a?- 
grcssion  of  the  king  of  Tremecen,  who  was  in  consequence  attacked, 
and  subjected  by  the  potentate  of  Tenez,  Abul  Farez.  He  left  his  power 
divided  amongst  his  sons,  which  occasioned  discords,  and  afforded  the 
Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  having 
driven  the  Saracens  from  Europe,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and,  in  1504 
itnd  1509,  took  possession  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  Algiers,  and  other  places. 

The  successes  of  the  count  of  Navarre  struck  such  terror  into  the  Al- 
Eerines,  that  they  sought  the  protection  of  Selim  Eutemi,  an  Arabian  prince. 
This  alliance  however,  though  actively  exerted,  did  not  save  them  from 
Secoming  tributary  to  their  European  invaders,  who  raised  a  strong  fort 
on  a  small  island  opposite  the  city,  in  order  to  deter  the  maraudings  ol 
the  corsairs.    The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  151G,  seemed  the  signal  of  iheir 
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liberty ;  for  they  solicited,  with  larger  offers,  (he  succour  of  Ameh  Barba  ■ 
rossit,  whose  va!our  and  success  had  rendered  him  the  most  redoubtable 
captain  of  that  period.  Barbaross^  readily  answered  their  call,  an(* 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  Algiers,  having  first  reduced  and  then 
treacherously  murdered  Hassan,  another  celebrated  corsair,  whose  follow- 
ers, consisting  of  Turks,  he  compelled  to  follow  in  his  ranlis.  The  whole 
populace  of  Algiers;  with  the  prince  Selim  Eutemi  at  their  head,  received 
this  accom]j]Jshed  butcher  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
honour ;  which  he  repaid  by  causing  the  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  him- 
self to  be  saluted  by  his  licentious  followers  with  '!  Long  live  king  Ameh 
Barbarossa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to  deliver 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Christians."  This  part  of  the  ac- 
clamation might  haveoeen  acceptable  enough  to  the  Algermea  in  respect 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  sought  his  friendship;  but  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "  destruction  to  all  who  shall  oppose,  or  refuse  to  own.  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  struck  such  terror  into  them,  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  pretensions  and  received  him  as  their  king.  His  treachery  to 
Selim  was  followed  by  brutal  insults  to  Zaphira,  his  widow,  who  having 
vainly  attempted  to  slab  the  tyrant,  poisoned  herself. 

The  reign  of  Barbarossa,  began  in  treachery  and  usurpation,  was  con- 
tinued by  havoc  and  bloodshed.  The  signal  barbarity  he  exercised  over 
some  conspirators  whom  he  had  detected,  effectually  repressed  all  similar 
plots  against  him  in  those  who  disliked  his  authority,  whilst  his  unbound- 
ed liberality  to  those  who  followed  him  obtained'  the  favour  of  others  who 
sought  iheirown  private  advantage  in  preference  to  their  country's  liberty- 
An  attempt,  fomented  by  Selim,  son  of  the  prince-whom  Barbarossa  had 
murdered,  proved  abortive,  although  backed  by  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Vera.  The  king  of  Tunis  also,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moors,  was  defeated  by  the  Algerine  autocrat, 
with  only  one  thousand  Turkish  musqueteers  and  five  hundred  Granada 
Moors,  his  capital  taken  and  pillaged,  himself  deposed,  and  Barbarossa 
made  sovereign  in  his  stead.  This  yictory,  which  he  owed  to  the  use  of 
ftre-arms,  which  had  now  began  to  lend  their  tertible  assistance  to  the 
deadliness  of  war,  was  followed  by  an  embassy  from  Tremecen,  in  which 
place  also  he  was  chosen  king.  His  tyranny  In  Tremecen  Jed  to  his  de- 
struction, for  the  CKpelled  royal  family  having  obtained  the  assistance  oi 
the  Spaniards,  and  being  joined,  by  the  refugee  Algerines,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  prince  Se|im,  pressed  the  monarch  so  closely,  that  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  he  was  overtaken,  and  after  a  resistance  distinguished  by  the 
most  uncompromising  valour  of  his  followers,  was  slain  by  his  pursuers,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  1520.  The  death  of  Barbarossa  did 
not  deliver  the  Algerines  from  the  Turkish  authority  ;  for  Hayradto,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  king.  To  strengthen  his  power  he  sought  the  pro- 
lecliOn  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  from  whom  he  received  a  confirmation  of  his 
office,  and  such  reinforcements' that  he  both  compelled  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabsto  his  sway,  and  was  enabled  also  greatly  to  an- 
noy the  Europeans  by  sea.  He  captured  the  Spanish  fort  of  Calan,  and 
by  employing  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves  on  the  work  without  inter- 
mission for  three  years,  he  built  a  strong  mole,,  as  a  protection  for  his 
shipping.  And  not  only  did  he  provide  this  defence  for  himself,  but,  by 
repairing  and  strenEtbening  the  captured,  Spanish  fort,  he  effectually  kept 
out  all  foreign  vessels.  He  strengthened,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Otto- 
man sultan,'  all  the  weak  places  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  at  lengih  re- 
warded by  him  with  the  dignity  of  bashaw  of  the  empire ;  whilst  Algiers, 
now  completely  tributai?  to  the  Porte,  received  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian 
renegade,  as  the  Turkish  deputy. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Algiers  for  about  a  hundred  years  is  oni 
bloody  series  of  piracy  abroad,  and  sanguinary  commotions  at  homa 
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ttijsan  gave  the  Spaniards  no  respite.  He  ravaged  not  only  their  coaats, 
but  even  those  of  ihe  Papal  States,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  A  most  for- 
■nidable  armament  was  fitted  out  against  him  oy  the  emperor  Charles  V 
at  the  instigation  of  Paul  III.,  the  pope  of  Rome.  Thla  expedition  was, 
in  some  respeeis,  like  the  grmanda  »^hich  threatened  England  witlj  Span- 
ish bigotry  in  Ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  attended  with  eimikr  sue- 
cess.  Confldent  in  his-numbers  and  equipments,  Charles  pushed-hiepra' 
jects  with  every  probability  of  success,  whilst  Hassain,  dispirited  by  the 
weakness  of  his  fortiHcations  and  the  paucity  of  his  garrison,  waa  on  the 
point  of  surrender,  when  the  predictions  of  a  mad  prophet,  named  Yusef, 
encouraged  him  to  a  more  desperate  resistance.  The  predictions  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  the  Spaniards  were  soon  verified.  The  war  of.  ele- 
menia — storms  of  wind,  hail,  rain — a  general  darkness — and  violent  earth- 
quakes, combined  to  wreck  the  proud  hopes  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
His  army,  (he  finest,  perhaps,  Europe  had  seen  formanyanage,  was  scattet- 
ed,  destroyed,  or  taken  captive ;  his  navy  in  a  few  minutes  was  swallowed 
up,  and  the  great  deep  closed  over  the  relics,  and  arms,  and  human  beings 
with  which  it  was  amply  furnished;  and  he  himself  with  diliculty  escaped 
from  the  general  destruction  which  pursued  his  ill-fated  atteropl.  This 
extraordinary  event  took  place  on  the  28th  of  October,  1541.  The  Span- 
iards never  recovered  from  Ibis  loss,  and  their  attempts  to  annoy  the  Aiger- 
ines  were  henceforth  inconsiderable.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
eptendid  victory  which  this  freebooting  state  ever  acquired. 

In  1555,  the  Algerines  under  Peiha-Bais,  the  successor  of  Hassan,  cap- 
tured Sujeyah;  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  lifty 
years.  A  period  now  occurs  thickly  clustered  by  names  of  those  who 
were  bashaws  for  brief  periods,  amongst  which  we  find  Hassan  Corso, 
who  was  murdered  to  make  room  for  Tekeli,  who  in  turn  was  assassinated 
by^Yusef  Calabres,  and  he  was  bashaw  for  only  six  days.  Then  came 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Hayradln,  who  defeated  another  attempt  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  Hassan  wasdeposed 
by  the  aga ,  of  the  Janissaries ;  then  reinstated ;  again  deposed  by  Ach- 
met :  and  a  third  time  made  bashaw,  when  he  undertook  the  seige  o( 
Marsaiquiver,  near  Oran,  with  a  powerful  army,  but  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  on  the  approach  of  the  celebrated  Doria.  He  was  again 
recalled  from  his  government,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  1567, 
-,  Mahomet,!  showed  prudence,  and  by  his  wise  regulations 


laid  the  foundation  of  Algerine  independence.    He  was  deposed  by  tl 
-  --"--.=  ■--  --.-- -  —subjection of  A 


J  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  Tunis  t 
giers,  only  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  be  made  a  pachalic  of  the  Porte, 
in  1586.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  pirates 
carried  them  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  as  far  as  the  Canary  islands, 
which  they  plundered.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the 
Algerines  effected  one  leading  step  toward  independence,  in  obtaining 
from  the  Porte  permission  to  appoint  a  dey  of  their  own ;  but  the  sultan 
still  rctamed  a  bashaw, 'whose  office  was  confined  10  watching  that  th« 
interests  of  his  master  did  not  suffer.  Their  power,  augmented  by  an  in- 
flux of  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609,  was  now  formi- 
dable ;  and  the  states  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  quailed 
before  them.  Alliances  were  formed  against  them;  and  to  the  jionou- 
of  France  be  it  said,  that  her  new  navy  was  the  first  which  dared  openly 
avenge  the  cause  "of  insulted  Europe  and  suffering  humanily.  Tu  1617 
I5ie  arms  of  Gaul  fell  with  violence  on  the  insolence  of  the  pirates. , 

In  1623  Algiers  declared  herself  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  years  pillaged  without  distinction  whatever  vessels  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans fell  in  their  way ;  then  another  collision  look  place  between  them 
and  the  French  navy  ;  and  soon  after  1  large  fleet  under  Hah  Pinchihin, 
lifter  carrying- off  immense  booty  from  the  Italian  coast,  was  defeated  bv 
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(he  Venetians  under  Capello,  with  very  considerable  los?,  which  greatly 
crippled  their  po.wer.  This  relapse  was  but  for  two  years ;  when,  as  il 
were,  renovated  by  the  misfortune,  tliey  scoured  the  whole  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty-live  sail,  and  compelled  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  English 
to  court  their  favowr.  Louis  XIV.  at  last,  m  the  year  1681,  provoked  by 
some  outrages  which  the  pirates  had  committed  on  his  coasts,  ordered  a 
powerful  fleet  and  armament  to  be  fitted  out,  with  which  he  destroys 
several  of  Iheir  vessels  in  the  isle  of  Scio.  In  the  following  year  A 
bombarded  Algiers,  and  but  for  a  sudden  change  of  wind  would  have  de- 
stroyed it.  The  return  of  the  yeac  saw  the  French  admiral  Du  Quesnis 
again  before  Algiers,  who  desisted  not  from  his  attack  till  he  had  com- 
pletely humbled  the  Algerine  audacity,  by  reducing  their  city  to  A  heap 
sf  ruins.  They  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted^  and  all  Christian 
23ptives  were  set  at  liberty.  Taught  a  lesson  by  this  humiliation,  the 
A-lgerines  paid  some  respect  to  other  nations,  and  the  English  in  particu- 
lar were  admitted  into  a  treaty  with  them ;  who  further  enforced  respect 
from  the  pirates  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  presents  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  pi- 
ratical state,  except  the  union  of  the  office  of  the  Algerine  dey  and 
Turkish  viceroy,  in  1710;  the  capture  of  Oran  inI708;  audits  recapture 
in  1737. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
of  war,  four  frigates,  and  several  vessels,  bombs,  &c.,  appeared  before 
Algiers,  to  exact  punishment  for  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a  num 
ber  of  Europeans  at  Bona,  on  May  23,  by  two  thousand  of  the  Aige 
rine  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  27th  of  August,  his  lordship  com 
menced  an  attack,  which  was  completely, successful.  The  whole  of  the 
Algerine  navy  was  destroyed,  and  half  the  town  demolished.  Like  the 
defeat  received  from  Du  Quesne  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  be 
fore,  this  disposed  them  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  British  admi- 
ral. Christian  slavery  was  abolished,  and  full  reparation  made ;  and  on 
the  ,1st  of  September  was  beheld  the  proud  and  gratifying  sight  of  the 
fullijment  of  the  conditions.  Algiers  disgorged  its  Christian  slaves,  and 
a  large  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  several  stales  which  had 
suffered  by  its  depredations.  This  was  one  of  the-  most  honourable  tri-. 
umphs  achieved  by  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time  the  dey  has  been 
embroiled  with  the  Austrian  slates  ;  but  its  most  signal  chastisement  was 
left  for  the  French  to  inflict. 

During  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  dey  and  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  the  former  had  (he  ill-mannered  temerity  to  offer  the 
Frenchman  an  insult,  and  even  struck  him.  Redress  was,  of  course,de- 
manded  ;  but  so  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  the  dey  displayed  a 
hostile  feeling,  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Call£.  This  being 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  France  fitted  out  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, including  a  land  force  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  with  a  forgii. 
dable  train  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourmont.  Ot 
the  14th  of  June,  1830,  the  French  troops  effected  a  landing,  and  after  fc 
feeble  resistance,  Algiers  capitulated  on  the  5th  of-  July.  The  French 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey,  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
fifty  millions  of  francs,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  of  various 
kinds.  The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  submitted.  But  the 
French  subsequently  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  the  bey  of 
Oran,  who,  however,  after  a  series  of  contests  and  negotiations,  submitted, 
in  1837 ;  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of  the  province,  and 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Africa.  The  occupation  of 
Algiers  (or.  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  Algkbia)  has  been  a,  work  of 
more  difficulty  than  Its  Gallic  conquerors  anticipated,  and  thousands  of 
Europeans  have  annually  perished  by  Bickne»>3  and  the  sword  since  ih 
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i«rntorj  ta.  been  wte.loa  from  the  fieree  Arabs  in  wbo.e  possession  11 
bed  so  lone  remained  unmolested.  , ,      .  ,     ■      i.-  , 

The  eovetnment  is  at  present  administered  by  the  commander-in-chiet 
»t  the  French  (onse.  in  ilgie-,  »ho  holds  the  ranli  of  goveinor-8;.ner.l. 
It  was  previoueiy  vested  in  a  dey,  or  pacha,  ,vho  was  at  the  l^e^  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  and  who  eiercised  nbsoiute  power  The  rehjion  of  he 
stiteisnow  Riman  Catholic,  and  many  mosques  hate  been  converted 
5o  Christian  churches :  but  Ihc  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Moham- 
medanism, and  although  the  French  h...  •"*''*«<' '*»f,°'™'™"; 
tion  in  all  the  principal  towns,  the  Moors  show  no  desire  to  road  any 
Sther  book  than  the  Koran.  The  lanfuag...  TT'^tfenrf Enm 
wilhMoorishandPhoinicianwords.  Whateirecllhemlrodnciionof  Euro, 
pean  laws,  arts,  and  sciences  into  this  part  of  Africa  may  have,  lime  alone 
Ean  show  but  it  we  consider  how  great  were  Us  population  and  in«uenc< 
m  distant  ages,  and  how  formidable  It  has  since  proved  under  lb"  a"™- 
natioii  ot  a  briltai  honJe  of  pirates,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  truit. 
of  a  superior  civdization  will,  ere  long,  appear. 


THE   HISTORY 


AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


AUSTRALIA 
Cntil  the  last  century  it  was  believed  th,t  a  great  continent  eJiislod  in 
the  Southern  OcOan,  to  Which  the  name  of  TaT«  imiralu  was  givciii 
Uhein"  nSrred  Iha"  the  dilTereht  points  of  land  discovered  to  the  south 
of  thefsiS.  of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afford . 
ed  amoSoroof  of  such  a  theory.  The  discoveries  of  modern  geographer, 
toJ™,,'^  to  invalidate  the  typothesis  that  there  is  any  contment  south 

"'DS'ltonamc  of  Australia  (or  Australasia)  andPoiynesii^ls  compte- 
u  ^  r  .i;;;  time  division  of  the  globe,  in  contriidistmction  to  the  older 
?enS2  S'on.  of SrTpS,  Isk  Ifrioa',  and  America  being  .l.og.thet  a 
clSsfflcallon  of  island., iSuding  noono  =??'J"^"f '  "Sf  "J? 
lilTe  the  other  divisions  of  the  world,  m  whicii  various  kingdoms  are  cir- 
eumseriW  by  one  shore  i.nd  so  fa,  it  1.  an  anomaly  in  geographical 
SsSoItSom  We  shall  Bret  speak  of  the  mo,,  important  division,  now 
'"ffi  L'etod""i"mleontine.tal  mass  of  Isnd  hitherto  known  as  Ne, 
Holland  5nd  the  islands  of  Nevi  Zealand,  Now  Caledonia  New  Hebri. 
?,,5oimChitolte°s  Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  New  B,i  am, 
N.wttd,N"wH°.nov.,,  Admiralty  Isles,  and  Papua  o.  New  Ooin™. 
New  "reidiiu,  1  I  oreatpr  exttemes  of  barrenness  and  fe,tdity 

Se".Can  in  th.C"ou^S^ comprehended  in  Australia.    On  Sli 
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shores  of  New  HoUanil,  its  most  promiiieot  feRture,  we  find  fruitful  plam* 
covered  with  verdure  eastward,  and  on  the  south  and  south-western  coast 
nothing  but  naked  hillocks  of  s^nd-  This  island,  if  such  in'Jeed  It  is  to 
be  sailed,  alnxist  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  pre- 
aente  of  itself  an  unequalled  and  almost  unexplored  fleld  for  geological 
enquiry. 

The  natives  of  Australia,  are,  for  the  major  part,  of  a  negro  cliaractei, 
and  nowhere  is  human  nature  found  in  a  more  depraved  state.  An  enor^ 
mous  head,  flat  counteiiance,  and  long,  slender  extremities,  mark  theii 
physical  cotifofmation,  together  with  an  acuieneas  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Captain  Cook's  description  of  ih's  race  has  been  verified  by  every  suc- 
ceeding observer.  "The  Bk'in,"aayB  he,  "  is  the  colour  of  wood  soot,  oc 
what  is  uauaily  called  chocoliite  color.  Their  features,  are  far  from  dis- 
agreeable 1  their  noses  are  not  flat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick :  their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally  long  and  black ;  it  is,  howr- 
ever,  cropped  short."  'it  seems  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the 
humaa  race  is  found  in  Australia,  and  has  spread  itself  a  considerable  dis- 
tance north  and  east  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the  eastern 
archipelago.  .The  Australian  is  puny  and  weak  compared  with  the  Afri- 
can negro ;  and  his  intellectual  attainnients  are  quite  on  as  low  a  scale  aa 
nis  physical  powers. 


NEW  HOLLAND. 
Ths  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  appear  to  have  visited  this  region  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  the  Dutch  who  first  made  it  known  to  Eu- 
rope. In  1605  they  coasted  it  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  13°  45' 
of  south  latitude;  the  farthest  point  of  land  in  their  map  being  called  Cape 
Keei-Weer,  or  Turn-again:  In  1616  the  west  coasts  were  discovered  by 
.  Dirck  Hartag,  commander  of  an  outward-bound,  vessel  from  Holland  to  In-- 
dza;  and  in  the  year  1801  there  was  found,  by  some  of  the  navigators  by 
whom  that  coast  was  visited,  a  plaie  of  tin,  with  an  iiiscrijition  and  dates, 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  it  had  been  left  by  him.  In  1618,  another 
part  of  the  coast  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  oi 
Arnheim  and  Dieman;  though  a  different  part  from  what  aflerwads  recei 
ved  the  name  of  Van  Dieman'^  Land  from  Tasman.  In  1610  Jan  \  an 
Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  southern  part  of  New  Holland ;  and  anothei 
part  received  the  name  of  Leuwen's  Land.  Peter  Van  Nuytz  gave  his 
name,  in  1637,  to  the  coast  that  communicates  with  Leuweh ;  and  another 
part  bore  the  name  of  De  Witt's  Land.  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter  a 
Dutchman,  discovered  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  In  1687  Dampier 
an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  coasted  the  western  part  of  New 
Holland.  In  1690,  he  left  England,  with  a  design  to  explore  this  coutitrj  , 
as  the  Dutch  suppressed  whatever  discoveries  had  been  made  by. them. 
He  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it,  from  15  to  28  degrees  of  latitude. 
He  then  returned  to  Timor;  from  whence  he  sailed  again;  examined 
the  isles  of  Papua;  coasted  New  Guinea;  discovered  the  passage  thai 
heurs  his  name,  and  also  New  Britain ;  and  sailed  back  to  Timor  along 
New  Guinea.  This  is  the  same  Dampier  who,  between  the  years  1C33 
and  1691,  sailed  round  the  world,  by  changing  his  ships.  Notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  all  these  navigators,  the  eastern  part  of  this'  vast  country 
was  unknown  til!  Captain  Cook  made  his  voyages,  and,  by  fulljr  explor- 
ing that  part  of  the  coast,  gave  his  country  a  title  to  the  possession  of  iti 
which  it  accordingly  took,  under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
1787.  An  act  passed  in  parhament,  in  17T9,  to  establish  a  colo-iv  in  it, 
where  criminals  condemned  to  he  transported  should  be  sent  tn  pani 
Iheir  lime  of  servitude. 
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NEW   ZEALAND. 


This  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Souih  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discov- 
ert,' ty  Tasmao,  in  1649.  He  traversed  the  eastens  coast,  from  latitude 
34  lo  33  snuih,  and  entered  a  strait;  but  being  attacked  by  the  naiivea 
soon  .after  he  came  to  an  anchor,  in  tde  place  to  whii^h  he  gave  the  name 
of  Murderer's  Bay,  he  did  not  go  on  shore.  He  called  the  country  Staien 
Land,  in  honour  of  the  Slates  Gieneral;  though  it  has  been  generally  dis 
linguished,  in  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1770, 
it  was  circum navigated  hy  Captain  Cook,  who  (bund  it  to  consist  of  two 
large  islands;  the  northernmost,  called  by  the  nalives,Aienm!taiaie;  and 
the  southernraoat,  Tovaipoenammoo ;  separated  by  a  strait  which  he  named 
after  himself.  The  coaet  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  affording  excellent 
shelter  for  shipping.  There  are  also  several  rivers,  parliciilarly  in  the 
northern  island,  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  in  which  the  spring-tide 
rises  ten  feet  perpendicular. 

Captain  Cool(,  in  1773,  planted  several  spots  of  ground  with  European 
garden  seeds  ;  and  in  1777,^n  several  of  these  spots,  although  totally  neg 
lected  and  overrun  with  weeds,  were  found  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  mustard,  &c.,  and  a  few  line  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by 
change  of  soil. '  In  other  places  everything  had  been  rooted  out  to  make 
room  for  temporary  villages.  Captain  Cook  also  introduced  European 
poultry  ;  and  on  his  last  visit  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Chem  increased, 
in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  beyond  all  danger  of  being  exterminated. 
From  that  period,  the  coasts  were  occasionally  visited  by  whalers,  and 
some  communication  was  held  with  the  natives ;  hut  until  1815,  when  a 
missionary  station  was  established  there,  no  permanent  settlement  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been  made  by  any  people.  At  the  general  peace,  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognized  ;  but  no  consliluled 
authority  was  placed  pver  New  Zealand  till  1833,  when  a  sub-governor 
from  New  South  Wales  was  sent  lo  reside  there.  Meantime  the  shi>res 
had  become  infested  by  marauding  traders  and  adventurers  of  the  worst 
class,  who  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  natives  large  tracts  of  land  by  the 
most  fraudulent  means.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in  future.  New  Zealaiid  was,  in  1640, 
constituted  a  colony  dependent  on  New  South  Wales,  and  a-  governor 
appointed;  a  commission  wasalso  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  all  claims  to,  land,  &c. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  tall,  strong,  active  and  well-shaped ;  being 
superior  in  eveiy  respect  to  the  negro  race  of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
Archipelago.  Their  colour  is  in  general  a  dark  chestnut,  though  many' 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  gipsy,  and  some  have  even  the  complexion  oi 
a  European  bruiiette.  Were  it  not  for  the  disgusting  practice  of  occa- 
sionally feasting  on  Ihe  prisoners  they  lake  in  battle,  and  the  crime  o( 
infanticide — hoth  of  which  barbarities  are  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline—it might  be  said  the  New  Zealanders  were  less  addieted  to  the 
vices  of  savage  life  than  most  other  savages.  These  islands  lie  between 
the  34lh  and  48th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  166ih  and 
180th  degrees  ofeast  longitude,  being  Ihe  antipodes  of  London  and  othei 
parts  o"  Great  Britain. — The  other  isles  belonging  to  the  Australian  divi- 
sion are  too  unimportant  to  render  a  description  necessary. 
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POLYNESIA 

This  name,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  given  by  modern'  geogra 
pliers,  to-various  groups  of  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  eaal 
of  the  Asiatic  isles  and  iustralia,  alid  on  both  sides  of  the  equatorj 
stretching  through  an'  extent  of  about  5100  miles  from  north  lo  south,  and 
3600  from  east  td  west.  Everything  bespeaks  tljeir  submarinfi  creation, 
and  in  many  are  positive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  They  are  some- 
times divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Polynesia,  and  classed  in  the 
following  groups  :—Pelew  Islands  j  Carolines;  Lad  rone  s  ;  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  Friendly  Islands  ;  Gatlapagos  ;  Admiralty  Isles  ;  New  Ireland: 
New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover ;  Solomon's  I&les ;  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Caledonia ;  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands ;  Navigators'  Islands ;  Soci- 
ety Islands;, Marquesas;  Pilcairn  Island,  *:c.  Of  these  we  shall  only 
mention  a  few ;  as  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  professedly  historical ;  though  their  entire  omission  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect. 


LADBONES,  GB  MABIANNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrones  are  a  cluster  of'  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  in  Ine 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  13th  and  2lsl  degrees  ofnorth  latitude, 
and  about  the  145th  degree  of  east  longitude.  ;  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  who  -gave  them  the  name  of  Ladrotie  Islands,  or  ihe  Islands  of 
Thieves,  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
this  discovery,  the  natives  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  other  country 
than  their  own,  and,  as  it  is  said,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  the  el- 
ement of  fire,  till  Magellan,  provoked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one 
of  their  villages.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  I7lh century,  they  ofaiained  the 
name  of  the  Marianne  Islands,  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Anne  of 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent 
thither  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  destitute  ol  tverything 
valued  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  shewed  more  presumption, 
or  a  greater  conceit  of  themselves,  than  these  islanders ;  for  to  use  the 
words  of.  an  old  voyager,  they  looked  on  themselves  as  the  only  sensible 
and  polished  people  in  the  world.  As  Japan  lies  within  six  or  seven  days 
sail  of  them,  ^iome  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  first  inhabitants 
came  from  thai  empire  ;  but,  from  their  greater  resemblance  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippme  Islands,  than  to  the  Japanese,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  former.  Commodore  Anson  visited  the  La- 
drones  in  1743,  and  describes  Tirrian,  one  of  the  group,  as  abounding  with 
everything  necessary  to  human  subsistence,  and  presenting  at  the  same 
lime  a  pleasant  and  delightful  appearance,  where  hill  and  Valley,  rich  ver- 
dure and  spreading  trees,  formed  a  happy  intermixture.  Subsequent  nav- 
igators, however,  found  the  island  to  have  been  deserted,  and  become 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  natives  of  the  the  Ladrones  are  tall, 
robust,  and  active,  managing  their  canoes  with  admirable  adroitness! 
Guajan  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  and  the  population  c. 
lettiers  from  Mexico  and  the  Phuippine  Islands. 
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FRIENDtr  ISLANDS. 


Thk  Friendly  lsl,jid3  are  a  group  or, cluster  of  islands,  said  lo  be  up 
wards  of  uti«  huiid/ediii  number,  in  the  South  Pacific  Oceam  They 
received  their  name  from  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1773,  in 
co,nsiderHtLiin  of  ihe  friendship  which  appeared  to  subsist  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  rnnii  their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.  The  chief 
islands  are  AJiainoiika,  Tongataboo,  Lefooga,  and  Eooa.  Abel  Jansen 
Tasman,  ajreiniiieiit  Duli-h  navigator,  first  touched  here  in  1643,  aqd  gave 
names  to  the  principal  islands-  Captain  Cook  laboriously  explored  the 
whole  ciuKter,  which  M  Tound  to  consist  of  upwards  of  sixty.  The 
tnree  islands  which  Tasman  saw,  he  named  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam 
and  Middlwourg.  ■  Tongataboo  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
chiefs.  These  islands  are  fertile,  and  in  general  highly  cultivated.  £ooa 
is  described  as  a  beautiful  Spot :  the  land  rising  gently  to  a  considerable 
height,  presenta  the  eye  with  an  extensive  view.  Captain  Cook  and 
some  of  hi.'  oSicers  walked  up  to  the  highest  poial  of  the  island.  "  While 
I  was  surveying  this  delightful  prospect,"  says  the  Captain, "  I  could  not 
help  flaitiiriiig  myself  with  the  pleasing  idea,  that  some  future  navigator 
may,  from  tli(!  same  station,  behold  these  meadows  stocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the  ships  of  England  ;  and  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  singie  benevolent  purpose,  independent  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, would.  sufficitMitly  mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages  had  not  been 
useless  to  Itie  general  inteiresta  of  humanity,"  Of  the  nature  of  their 
governiTfcent,  no  more  is  known  than  the  general  outline.  The  power  of 
the  king  is  unlimited,  and  the  life  and  property  of  the  subjects  are  at  his 
disposal ;  and  instances  enough  were  seen  to  prove,  that  the  lower  order 
hav^no  property,  iior  safely  fur  their  persons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs 
to  whom  they  respectively  belong'. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  eight  In  noraber;  Viz., 
Otaheite,  HuHheine,  Ulitea,  Olaha,  Bolabola,  Maurowa,  Toobaee,  Taboo- 
yamanoo,-  They  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  16"  10'  and  16°  55' 
south,  and  between  the  longitude  of  160°  57'  and  152°  west.  The  people, 
religion,  language,  customs  and  manners,  soil  and  productions,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  Otaheite, — which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767, 
who  called  it  King  George  the  Third's  Island.  Bougainville,  a  French 
circumnavigator,  next  arrived  at  it,  in  1768,  and  stayed  ten  days.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  next  visited  it,  in  1769*  in  company  with  Mr. 
Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  other  learned  men,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, and  staid  three  months ;  and  it  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
two  succeeding  voyages ;  since  which  time  the  Spaniards  and  other  Euro- 
peans have  called  there.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  great  part  of 
which  is  covered,  with  woods,  consisting  of  bread-fruit  trees,  palms,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  all  tropical  vegetation.  The  people  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
mg  islands,  were  the  most  honest  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  the  inhabitants  have  degenerated  rather  than 
improved  since  Cook's  time. 

SANPWICH  ISLANDS. 

Tbk  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  consist  of  eleven  m 

number-    They  are  called  by  the  natives  Owyhee,  Muwce,  Ranai,  Moro- 
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toi,  Taboorowa,  Woakoo,  Atooi,  Neeheencow,  Orehowa,  Morotiniie,  anfl 
Takoora :  all  inhabited  except  the  last  two.  They  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  ]  777  and  1773.  Goats,  and  European  seeds,  were  left  by 
the  English  at  their  d^pai'ture  the  first  time ;  but  the  possession  of  the 
goats  soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in  which  the 
breed  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  ate  undoubtedly  of  the 
s^meraceas  those  that  possess  the  islands  south  of  the  equator;  and  in 
their  person  arid  manner,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  less  distant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Sociely  or"  Friendly  Islands. 
Tattooing  the  body  ispractised  by  the  whole  of  them.  As  these  islands 
are'not  united  underone  government,  wars  are  frequent  among  them.  The 
same  system  of  subordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the 
same  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of '  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 
ing submission  on  the  partof  the  people.  The  government  is  munarchial, 
and  hereditary. 

Owyhee,  the  eastecmost  and  largest  of  these  islands,  was  discovered 
by.  Captain  Cook,  on  the  30lh  November,  1778,  on  his  return  from  his  voy- 
age northward.  Having  cireumnavigaled  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a 
bay,  called  Karakakooa,  he  found  great  allei'ation  in  the  conduutof  the 
natives,  and  a,  general  disposition  to  theft.  Still  no  hostilitii's  were  com- 
menced, honours  were  paid  Ihe  commander,  .and  on  going  tishore,  he  was 
received  with  ceremonies  little,  short  of  adoration.  Avast  quantity  of' 
hogs;  and  other  provisions,  were  procured  for  the  ships  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1789,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents from  the  chiefs,  such  as  they  had  never  received  in  any  pait  of  the 
world.  Unluckily,  the;y  encountered  a  storm  on  the  6ih  and  7th  of  the 
same  month,  during  which  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast 
in  such  a  manner^  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  lo  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  On  the'  l3th,  one  of  the  natives  being  detected'in  steal- 
ing: the  tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was  dismissed 
with  a  pretty  severe  flogging  :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  s»me  day,  another 
having. snatched  up  the  longs  and  a  chisel,  jumped  overboard  with  them, 
and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  having  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  escaped. 
These  tools  were  soon  after  returned,  through  the  means  of  Pareah,  a 
chief.  But  Captain  Cook  was  not  satisfied  wiihlhe  recovery  of  the  sto- 
len gpods ;  he  insisted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the  canoe  which  carried 
him,by  wayof  reprisal.  This  brought  on  hostilities.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  sailors  wiili  stones,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats,  ,  And  al- 
though the  diflerence  appeared  to  be  presently  adjusted,  the  jealousy  of 
the, natives  subsequently  broke  forth  in  a  furious  assault,  on  an.  attempt  to 
induce  the, King  of  the  Islands  lo  go  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  On  this 
■    I,  Sunday,  I4th  February,  1779,  Captain  Cook  was,  killed. 


ICELAND, 

This  18,3  large  island  inthenorthernpart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  G3rd  and  67ih  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  16th  and 
23rd  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  London.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  contains  about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  what  time 
the  island  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  about  tiie  year  861,  when 
Naddodr,  a  pirate,  was  driven  on  Ihe  coast.  In  864,  Garder  Snafarson,  a 
Swede,  encourage.d  by  the  acc'ount  given  by  Naddodr,  went  in  search  ol 
it,  sailed  round  it,  and  gave  it  the,narae  of  Gafdersholmer,  or  Carder's 
Island.    Havingremainedin  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the 
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Bpnng  to  Norway,  where  he  described  the  new-discovered  islanti  aa  a 
pleasant,  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a  desire  in  Fioke,  another 
.Swede,  reputed  the  best  navigator  of  his  lime,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
thither.  Floke  staid  the  whole  winter  in  the  island,  and,  because  he 
round  great  quantities  of  floating  ice  on,  the  north  side,  he  called  it  Ice- 
land, which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
In  674,  Ingolfr,  and  his  friend  Liefr,  established  a  colony,  and  in  sjjcty 

Sears  ihe  whole  island  was  iiihabiled-  The  tyranny  of  Harold,  king  of 
lorway,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland.  Besides 
the' Norwegtans,^new  colonies  arrived  from  different  nations.  In9S8 
Ehey  chose  a  chief;  but  his  powers  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  Iceland- 
ers began  to  wage  war  against  each  other.  They  remained,  however 
free  from  a  foreign'  yoke  till  1261,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  Nor- 
wegians- Afterwaras  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  subject  to 
Denmark.  Iceland  is  famous  for  the  volcanoes,  with  which  it  abounds, 
appearing,  indeed,  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanjc  agency, 
and  to  have  been  iipheaved  at  intervals  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  and  almost  in  every  direction ;  besides 
which  (he  country  abounds  with  other  (nineral  rnasses  indicative  of  an 
igneous  origin.  The  burning  mountains,  so  dreadful  in  their  elfeel,  seldom 
begin  to  throw  out  Are  without  giving  warning.  A  subterraneous  noise 
precedes  the  eruption  for  several  days,  with  a  roantigand  craekjlng  in  the 
place  from  whence  the  f!re  is  about  to  burst  forth.  The  immediate  sig'q' 
is  the  bursting  of  the  mass  of  ice,  or  snow.  Which  covers  the  mountain, 
with  a  dreadful  noise.  Tlie  flames  then  issue  forth,  and  stones,  ashes,  &c. 
are  thrown,  out  to  vast  distances..  Egbert  Olassen  relates,  that  in  the 
eruption  of  Kattle-gia,  in  1755,  a  stone  weighing  twQ  hundred  and  ninety 
pouudswas  thrown  to  the  distance  of  twenty-four  English  miles. 

Besides  more  than  thirty  volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  an  immense 
number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  from  which  streams  of  melted  substan- 
ces have  been  poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions.  Twenty-three 
erupifofis  of  Hecla  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
Europeans;  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  1004.  It  Will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  account  of  that  which  happened  in  17S3,  and  which,  from  its 
violence,  seems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in 'history.  Its  first  signs  were 
observed  on  the  first  of  June,  by  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  of  SkaplertiHU  ;  it  increased  gradually  .till  the  elev- 
enih,  and  became  at  last  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants,  quitted  their  houses 
and  iiiy  at  night  in  tents  on  the  ground.  A  continual  smok^,  or  steam, 
was  perceived  rising  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  andVininhabited 
aarls  of  the  eouniry.  Three  fire  spouts,  as  they  .were  called,  broke  out 
in  different  places;  one  in  Ulfarsdal,  a.  little  to  the  east  of  the  river  Skap- 
;a  ;  ihe  other  two  were  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Uverfisdiot. 
The  three Hre  spouts,  or  streams  of  lava,  united  in  one  after  having  risen 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  arrived  at  last  at  such  an  amazing  alti- 
tude as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles ;  the 
whole  country,  for  double  that  dii^tance,  being  enveloped  in  the*  densest 
smoke  and  steam,  while  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand,  brimstone, 
and  ashes,  in  such  a  manner  as  (o  occasion  cuntinual  darkness.  Consid- 
erable damagei  was  done  by  the  pumice-atone,  which  fell  red-hot  in  great 
quantiiies.  Along  with  these,  a  tenacious  subsiaC'Ce,  Uke  pilch,  fell  in 
abundance.  This  shower  having  eoniinue^  for  ttiree  days,  the  fire  be- 
came very  visible,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already  men- 
tioned. Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  coniinual  stream,  at  others  in  flashes, 
with  a  perpetual  noise  like  thunder,  which  lasted  ihe  whole  summer. 
The  obscurity  occasioned  by  this  extraordinary  eruption,  seems  to  haT« 
reached  as  far  as  Great  Britain ;  for.  during  the  whole  summer  of  "'83, 
»  haze  or  dullness  appeared  to  darken  the  atmosphere.    The  whoh.   ix- 
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lent  of  ground  covered  by  the  lava,  was  computed  to  be  ninety  miles  long, 
by  forty-two  in  breadth ;  the  depth  of  the  iava  being  from  sixteen  lo  twen- 
ty fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up,  tweniy-one  vijjag-es  were  de. 
Btroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persona  lost  their  lives 
Aft^r  this  eruption, two  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea;  one  ol 
about  three  miles  in  oircumference,  and  about  a  mile'in  height,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  in  one  hundred  fa:lh- 
oitis  water.  The  other  lay  to  the  norih-weat,  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  Both  these  islands  subsequently  disappeared. 
-  Iceland  abounds  also  with  hot  and  boiling  spring's,  called  geysera,  some 
of  which  throw  the  water  into  the  air  lo  the  surprising  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  Iceland.  The  great  geyse^,  or  principal  fountain  of 
this  kind,  rises  from  a  lube  or  funnel,  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually 
widening  till  it  terminates  in  a  capacious '  basin.  The  jets  take  place  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours ;  and  when  the  water,  in  a  violent  st^te  of 
ebuliiion,  begins  to  rise  and  lUl  the  basin,  subterraneous  noises,  like 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon, .  may  be  heard,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken, 
and  the  agitation  increases,  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  to  a  vast  height,  as  already  stated.  After  playing  for  a 
time  like  an  immense  artificial  fountain,  a  column  of  steam  rushes  up 
with  great  violence,  and  a  thundering  noise  terminates  the  eruption.  All 
the  hot  waters  have  an  incrusling  quality  ;  in  some  places  they  taste  ol 
sulphur,  in  others  not,  but  when  drank  as  soon  'as  cold,  they  taste  like 
common  boiled  water.  This  island  is  committed  to  a  governor,  who  re* 
sides  at  Bassa-stadr ;  he  has  under  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  twenty-two. sysselmen,  or  magistrafefl,  who  superintend  small  dis- 
tricts; and  almost  everything  is  decided  according  lo  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, to  whom  it  beiongs- 

At  a  period  when  most  parts  of  continental  Europe  were  in  a  state  ol 
rude  ignorance,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  were  well  acquainted 
with  poetry  and  history.  The  ihost  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  liter- 
ature appears  to  have  been  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  even  during  the  last  three  centuries,. Iceland  has  produced 
several  eminenily  learned  men.  At  present  there  is  no  want  of  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  Eo  literature,  but  they  wisely  attend 
more  to  solid  branches  of  learning  than  to  the  lays  and  legends  of  their 
ancient  sages.  Domestic  education  is  universal ;  there  are  few  among 
them  who  cjinnot  read  and  write,  and  many  among,  the  belter  class  would 
be  Jistinguiehed  hy  ihuir  laate  and  learning  in  the  most  cultivated  society. 
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O'S  vast  continent  comprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  habitible  globe; 
it  is  suppoBed  by  some,  who  have  given  th£  matter  a  particular  investiga- 
tion, to  have  been  partially  knOwn  lo  the  ancients  ;  .bui^GP'that  as  it  may, 
the  gi^7  of  its  discovery  in  modern  history  belongs  tojjChristoval  Colon, 
a  native  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  better  known  to  us  aB>Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. This  enterprising  nian,  after  many  fruitless  a.1fempts  to  obtain 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  elaborate  speculations  in  geo- 
graphy, discovered  the'  island  of  St.  Salvador,  Xlcl-iaih,' 1492;  and  six 
years  afterwiirda  he  reached  the  main  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qri- 
noco,  August  1st,  H93. 

The  discovery  of  the  north  continent  of  America  belongs  to  the  family 
of,  the  Cabuts,  Venetian  by  (lirth,  but  who  were  residing  in  Bristoi-  The 
M^r  aifd  three  sons  set  out  in  the  year  H97,  Btimuiated  by  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  They 
discovered  several  islands,  and -coasted  the  whole  of  the  main-land  ofth? 
northern  continent  down  to  the  Fjoridaa.  Strange  as  it  ma|JJlppear,  the 
bonour  of  giving  a  name  to  these  immense  discoveries,  was  gained  by 
A.merig«  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  aa 
pilo^  and  on  returning  published  the  tTrst  account  of  the  several  countries ; 
from  whicli  circumstance  the  newly-discovered  world  was  called  America. 

The.  BnAziLiAH  coast  was  first  approached  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese admiral,  in  1500 ;  and  Florida  by.  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniard,  in 
1613.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  called  YucatjUM,  the  ilativeS 
were  found  clothed  in  cotton  garments,  and  exhibiting  other  marks  of  civ* 
ilization,  by  Hernandez  Cordova,  a.  o.  1517.  The  expedition  which  fol- 
lowed this  discovery  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 

The  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  and  all  the  great  Europeaii 
courts  emulated  one  another  in  affording  facilities  to  carry  into  effect 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  numerous  able  and  advenmroys»Ti a vi gators, 
who  successively  prosecuted  the  attempt,  and  immortal^d  their  names 
by  the  successes  which  they  gained.  The  history  ofme  principal  colo- 
nies and  states  which  arose  ftom  these  discoveries  "wlH  be  given  In  due 

America  Is  divided  into  North  and  South.  The  principal  colonies  of 
the  first  were  made  by  England  and  France  i  those  of  the  South  by  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  distinguishing  spirit  of  the  respective  mother  coun-- 
tries  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  infant  states ;  for  while  the 
southern  division  is  rent  by  crude  aspirants  after  liberty,  the  greater  part 
of  North  America  stands  coffspicuous— a  mighty  nation,  growing  in  ^1 
ihe  essentials  of  greatness,  and  already  worthy  to  rival  the  leading  Eu(-o- 
pean  states.  The  vigour  of  the  United  States  is  thai  of  youth;  while 
the  strength  of  the  European  dynasties  assimilates  very  closely  to  Uiecon- 
dition  of  Age — some  of  them  strong,  it  is  true,  ia  ihe'ii  gray  hairs,  but 
others  ^ete,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
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CANADA. 

This  is  tlie  most  iniportani  province  possessed  by  GreaEBritain  in  Nortn 
America.-  Its  history  is  closely  inierwoven  with  that  of  the  United  Slates, 
wilh  the  people  of  which  it  has  been,  both  under  its  original  and  present 
masters,  in  almost  constant.collislon.  Founded  by  the  French,  in  IGOB, 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
native  Indians,  with  whom  at  length  they  entered  into  treaties,  which  en- 
abled them  to  annoy  very  maieriaily  the  neighbouring  states  under  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Twenty  years  aftef  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  right 
of  trading  with  Canada  was  granted  exclusively  to  a  company  of  French 
merchants,  who,  iS  the  following  years,  were  dispossessed  of  Quebec  by 
Sir  David  Keith,  This  conquest  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  til' 
it  was  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Si,  Germaine. 

In  1663  the  West  India  Company  obtained  the  esclusive  right  of  cfmi 
merce  for  forty  years,  ani^  Canada  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
and  its  concomitant,  prosperity;  which  were  interrupted  by  a  bold  but  un- 
successful expedition  gf  the  people  of  New  England,  consisting  of  .one 
thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  SirWidiarn  Phipps.  Thisattempt  was  repeated  about  sevenWen 
years  aftenvards  (1711),  on  a  larger  scale,  biit  shared  the  same  result,  al- 
though four  thousand  veteran  British  troops  were  employed.    ^ 

Little  occurs  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  deserving  notice,  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  continental  war,  in  175i>,  when  Canada  became  the  theatre  o7 
military,  scenes,  which  ended,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  conquest  of 
it  by  the  British.  The  Bhghsh  general,  Wolfe,  though  defeated,  ij  his 
first  operations  by  the  French,  at  length,  after  an  action  sustained  by 
e^ual  gallantry  on  both  sides,  obtained  possession  of  Quebec.  In  this  ex- 
ploit the  exposing  generals,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  are  equally  renowned 
for  spirit  and  courage;  one  did  not  survive  the  mortification  of  defeat — 
the  other  oiily  lived  to'hear  the  shouts  of  victory.  This  conquest  was 
ratified  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Since  that  period  it  long 
enjoyed  comparative  peace;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  unsuccessful 
expedition  sent  against  it  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Genera) 
Montgomery,  who  was  killed,  Canada  was  ejtempt  from  military  operations 
till  the  last  American  war,  when  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  bloody 
frays,  but  resisted,  by  means  of  the  British  troops,  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  the  Americans,  Canada  is  now  rising  in  importance.  The  facility  o) 
commerce  is  increased,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  colony  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  crown 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  present  governor,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
ileath  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  1843,  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
abihty.  "From  the  first  moment  of  his  assumption  of  the  vice-regal  of- 
fice," says  the  Montreal  Gazette,  "Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  been 
used  to  represent  the  crown  of  England  with  honour  and  success,  in  Olhei 
parts  of  the  globe,  found  himself,  and  most  naturally  so,  in  a  state  ol 
antagonism,  as  they  very  correctly  phrase  it,  with  those  who  were  con- 
verting Canada  into  a  democracy,  and  nullifying  the  royal  power.  He 
found  the  whole  power  of  the  provinces  united  and  centralized  by  the  acl 
of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  the  royal  and  paternal  influence  abdicated  by  thai 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  He  found  a  democracy  concentrated  in  one  cham 
tier  and  ruled  by  one  cabal;  claiming  the  right  despotically  to  introduc 
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Sm  wii'k  sE^Oh.rle.  M.1C.IC.  found  In  Ml  openitioni  to  «hn!K, 
?«m  Th?  r.t,  he  Sated  him.dr  to  to  In  a  .tale  ot  •  jn..goni.m  i- 10 

ot,  l™  bSL'i,  eoSntaion.  anJ  ,..p.e..  the  prineiple.  of  eo.»,a..onal 
ihertv  as  distitiKuished  from  mere  democracy,  to  rally  around  him. 
w/.!i!tTn     menaon  in  this  place  of  the  internal  msurreciions  and 

sS/r^Hi:;^r?rs.s.s;'Tmi.d^^sirsK 

United  Slates,"  p,  — ,  et  leq.       ^ 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

sjdSra'i;is^s.."SiSii5;rSv"iS;;^srs 

Cmedia";  af ler  this,  w.  tad  that  an  extensive  hsliery  -a.  earned  on, 

S';£rr^r.'«rsrsie  "rtve^r^^^^ 

poined  hi.  aon  governor,    in    •  ,j^  anthorily  of  a 

and  m  1654  a  f™  f 'StVSeSandland  Ushery  hat  for  nearly  a  eentnry 
CSre?as!r^f  drp°nt?;See.  *.  B^^^^^^^^ 

a^r.''ttardrrcX;  EUn8.thS™,s^^^^ 

rr:r;rih%3;andA^.r,|n.e^^^^^^^^ 


GREENLAND. 


mm  Ih.  name  of  Greenland  is  denoted   the  most  ea.lerly  parts  01 
»™,rS  .miSSn  lo.ardsthe  North  Pole,  sod  likewise  some  islands 

■  S,  tSfnortaardot  the  coMlnent  of  Enrope,  lying  in  very  Ingh  laotndes. 

■  ¥HfcoSriry*sd°vid.d  into  W.St  and  East  Greenland.  West  Gnenl.nd 
S*lo%"r.r  considered  to  J.  a  p.rt^f  *J„;"»-.'  ^  ,tS"S  Si 
rXi/r«"ft"y  or.he%Sf  b'y«'.""Lit..and.nthe  ..sthy 

\hreo.«.y'™«"  peopled  b,  Enrop.aiis  from  Iceland,  headed  b, 
f  r,V  h3S   S  ™eigbtb  eentnry;  and  angular  inlercours.  ,a,  mam- 
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buried  in  oblivion-  It  is  supposed  that  a  nation  called  Schrellings,  tvhoHe 
descendants  still  Inhabit  the  western  part,  goE  the  better  of  ,ihe  eeitlers 
and  exterminated  tliem.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  auLheniii 
records  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  districts,  called  West 
Bygd,  and  East  Bygd ;  that  the  western  division  contained  four  parishes, 
and  one  hundred  villages  i  and  the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourish- 
ing.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelye  ex- 
tensive parishes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two 
monasteries.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-discoyer  the  east 
.  country,  without  effect,  by  the  Danes  and  the  English.i  The  land  has  been 
teen,  but  the  ice  has  always  presented  any  approach  to  the  shore. 

The  Greenland  Gompany,  a^  Bergen,  in  Norway,  transported  a  colony 
to  the  west  coast;  and'in  1712,  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  and  others,  en- 
deaToured  to  reach  the  eastern  district  by  coasting,  but  were  obliged  to 
return,  owing  tn  continual  storms.  That  part  of  West  Greenland  which 
is  now  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the  64th  and 
681h  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far,  it  is  said,  the  climate  is 
temperate.  To  the  northward  of  the  68i.h  degree,  the  cold  is  prodigious- 
ly intense ;  and  towards  the  end  of  August  all  the  coast  is  covered  with 
ice,  which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  sometimes  June.  Thun- 
der and  lightning  rarely  happen ;  but  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  fre- 
quent and  splendidly  lutiiinous.  The  Greenlanders  are  constantly  em- 
ployed  eiiher  in  tishin?  or  hunting;  at  sea  they  pursue  the  whale,  morse, 
eeai,  flsh,  and  sea-fowl,  and  on  shore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer. 


THE  HISTOUY  OF  MEXICO. 

This  rich  and  interesting  Country  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  Span- 
ish colony,  though  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  Spain,  having  become  a 
federal  repubhc,  Discovered  by  Fernando  Cortez,  a.  d.  1519,  it  was  by 
him  talcen  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government.  The 
exploits  by  which  he  made  himself  master  of.  this  country,  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  romance  than  history ;  the  cireumstailces  of  the  age,  and  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  opposing  poweil,  throw  an  air  of  universal 
interest  over  operations  so  multiform  and  diversified — as  the  conijuest  ol 
a  great  and  powerful  state  by  a  body  of-  men  hitherto  unseen  by  them, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  skill  and  experience  in  war,  and  resolu-. 
tion  and  euterprize  in  action. 

The  first  conquest  made  by  Cortez  was  on  the  river  Tabasco;  after 
which,  landing  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  he  erected  a  fort,  where  he  received 
two  ambassadors  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  with  offers  of  assistance. 
A  haughty  answer  was  the  reply  of  Cortez;  and  gifts  of  the  most  costly 
character  were  heaped  upon  him. by  the  natives,  in  the  hope  of  conoiliaiing 
peace  and  preventmg  his  further  advance.  Dangers,  however,  encom- 
passed his  steps.  Sedition  broke  out  in  his  own  camp,  which  he  had  the 
address  not  only  to  quell,  but  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  A  new  town 
was  founded,  called  La  Villa  Rica  de  la  Yera  Cruz.  Still  a  more  alarm- 
ing mutiny  showed  itself,  which  he  again  converted  into  the  means  of 
executing  a  measure  fraught  with  imminent  risk,  but  calculated  to  super- 
induce the  deadly  courage  of  despair.  This  measure  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet.  Soon  after  this,  being  joined  bjr  one  of  the  native  caciaues, 
with  a  force  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men,  fifteen  horses,  and  six 
nannoDB,  he  entered  the  slate  of  the  Tlascalans,  whom,  after  a  desperate 
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3  of  foacieen  days,  he  subdued,  and  converted  into  allies.  Al 
Cholula  he  massacred  six  thousand' of  the  natives  in  reveu^  fprlheir 
treachery.  Success  now  wafted  his  banners,  and  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire lay  before  him,  Received  by  the  emperor  Montezuma  at  the  head 
of  his  nobles,  Cortez  was  conducted  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  he  Ibr- 
tified  in  the  strongest  planner  piissibie.  It  appears  there  Was  a  prediction 
among  tlie  Mexicana.t'thai  a  strange  people  should  come  to  chastise  them 
for  their  "sins^a  piece  of  superstition  of  which  Cortez  availed  himself. 
By  treachery  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Momezuma,  whom 
he  kept  a  prisoner  for  six  months.  Worn  out  al  length,  the  Mexican  em- 
peror acknowledged  himself  a  vaGsaj  of  the  Spanish  throne.  In  the 
meanwhile  Cortez  lost  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  sur- 
veys of  the  country,  and  dividing  the  spoils  among  his  followers. 

He  was  again  on  the  point  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  exertions;  for  Ve- 
lasquez, who  commanded  the  expedition  from  Which  Cortez  had  been 
despatched  from  Cuba,  hearing  of  his  succe^js,  sent  out  a  large  force  tinder 
Narvaez,  to  seize  him,  and  take  possession  of  IVIesico.  This  formidable 
■danger  Cortez  frustrated,  as  well  by  bribes  as  the  rapidity  of  hfs.  move- 
ments, almost  without  bloodshed.  But  tliis  he  observed  gave  fresh  spirit 
to  the  Mexicans,  who  attacked  him  on  his  return,  and  wounded  him  in  his 
jforiress.  The  wretched  Montezuma,  who  hSd  been  placed  in  the  van  to 
'deter  the  assailants  from  prosecuting  their  attacks,  was  wounded,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart  Cortez  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  se- 
cretly, but  only  to  return  with  a  larger  body  of  forces  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months.  We  shortly  afterwards  find  his  head-quarters  at  Tezcuco, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  he  built  a  flotilla  of  thirteen 
ships.  Reinforced  with  two  hundred  men;  eight  horses,  and  some  mili- 
tary stores,  he  reaewed  the  siege.  Gallantly  was  the  capital  defended  by 
Guatimozin,  the  new  emperor,  and  Cortez  was  once  taken  prisoner,  but 
rescued  at  ihe  expense  of  a  severe  wound.  Seventy-four  days  did  the 
city  hold  out,  although  the  ranks  of  Cortez  were  augmented  by  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians.  August  13,  1513,  beheld  Guatimozin  a  prisoner,  ~ 
and  his  capital  in  (he  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders — merciless  to  him 
they  were,  for  Cortez  alained  the  lustre  of  his  glory  by  putting  the  brave 
but  ill-fated  monarch  to  the  torture-  But  there  is  even  in  ibis  world  a 
retributive  justice;  and  worldly  minds,  however  sublimed  by  courage  and 
enterprize,  generally  encounter  reversea  similar  in  eharacler  to  their  own 
conduct.  Success  had  excited  envy ;  and  Cortez  was  doomed  to  find  that 
no  courage  and  enterprize  can  be  altogether  free  from  reverses.  Created 
captain- general  of  New  Spain,(the  name  he  had  given  to  his  new  con-- 
quest)  even  after  an  order  had  been  issued,  but  not  executed,  for  his  ai^ 
rest— established  in  high  favour  and  honour  with  the  emperor,  his  native 
master — endowed  with  a  grant  of  large  possessions  in  the  New  World — 
he  had  the  mortification,  to  find  himself  possessing  only  military  command. 
The  political  government  was  vested  in  a  royal  ordinance.     His  enter- 

e rising  spirit  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  great  Californian  gulf,  but 
is  glory  was  on  the  wane;  irritated  and  disappointed,  he  returned  to 
Europe  to  appeal  against  the  proceedings  of  (he  royal  ordinance,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  he,  who  had  barbarously  tortured  the  gallant  emperor 
of  Mexico,  died  twenly-six  years  afterwards  of  ^  broken  heart,  a,  d.  1547, 
in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 

Abstracting  the  interest  which  ^attended  the  discoveiy  and  first  conquest 
of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  the  historian  finds  a  tame  succession  of  events, 
which  claim  but  a  very  vague  notice.  From  the  year  1535  to  1808  there 
■"  n  of  fifty  viceroys,  one  alone  an  American  by  birth.    At 


the  latter  period  a  spirit  broke  forth,  elicited  by  centuries  of  oppression  . 
and  exclusive  favour  to  Europeans,  which  led  the  Mexicans  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  disunion  of  Spain.  The  dissensions  were  headed  by  Hi- 
dalgo, an  enthusiastic  patriot,  who  was  proclaimed  generalissimo,  Serv- 
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lember  17,  1810.  He  unfortunalely  halted  in  his  advance  towards  the 
capital,  whicti  gave  tlie  royalists  time  to  rally,  and  enabled  them  to  defeat 
his  intentlDiis  a  few  months,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  with  him  the 
spirit  of  independence  vanished  not.  Murelos,  a  priest,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  several  princes  were  completely  ensured  to  the  side  of  liberty. 
A  congress  of  forty  membera  was  called,  but  after  the  defeat  and  execu- 
tion of  Murelos,  it  w^a  dissolved  by  General  Teran,  who  succeeded  him. 
After  lanffuiehing  for  some  time,  the  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  1810- 

The  change  orsystem  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  cortes  alarmed  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Mexico,  who,  for  their  defence,  elected  Itnrbide,  undgi 
whora  a  bloodless  revolution , was  effected,  and  Mexico  maintained  in  aE 
its  riglils,  independent  of  the  Spanish  doniinion,  a.  d.  1822,  After  an 
usurpation  of  the  title  of  emperorfor  little  more  than  one  year,  Itutbide 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  usurpation,  and  he  retired  lo  Leghorn. 

A  federal  government  was  now  formed,  and  sworn  to,  February  94,1624. 
Still  commotions  arose,  in  one  of  which  Iturbide,  who  had  been  induced 
to  return,  lost  his  life.  Thenceforward  the  government  has  been  almost 
in  a  continual  turmoil,  adverse  parties  fighting  for  the  rule,  and  alternate- 
ly  overthrowing  each  other.  The  generals  Pedrazzo,  Guerrero,  Arenas, 
Arista,  Urrea,  and  others,  rapidly  succeeded  in  grasping  after  the  shadow 
6t  power,  were  exalted,  and  debased.  Bravo,  Bustamente,  and  Santa 
Ana,  more  successful  because  more  unscrupulous  tyrants,  managed  for  » 
time  to  monopolize  what  there  was.of  authority.  Each  of  them  being  in 
turn  banished,  General  Herrera  was,  in  1845,  elected  president 


SQUTH    AMERICA. 

PERTJ. 

Thb  PeiiNians  have  strange  traditions  that  their  progenitors  were  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  government  and  societj;  by  a  man  and  woman, 
named  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello,  from  an  island  in  a  lake  south  of 
Peru.  Under  their  instructions  their  kingdom  was  established,  the  royal 
family  instituted,,  and  success  and  power  heaped  upon  them.  This  was 
about  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  pievious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  1524,  there  had  been  fourteen  successive  monarchs  or  incas.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Huana  Capac  was  the  reigning  inca,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  the  discoverer  of  the  country, 
although  he  had  paid  as  much  gold  for  his  ransom  as  filled  the  place  ol 
his  confinement,  Pizarro  likewise  defeated  his  successor,  and  was  created 
marquis  6f  Atibellos,  with  large  possessions  in  his  conquest.  His  asso- 
ciate, Almagro,  was  also  amply  rewarded. 

The  city  of  Lima  was  founaed  by  Pizarro,  in  1533,  but  the  Peruvians 
again  took  up  arms  under  their  inca,  Manco  Capac,  and  obtained  some 
successes.  A  division  took  place  between  Pizarro  and  ATmagro,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  having  sustained  a  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
by  his  conqueror;  who,  two  years  afterward,  was  assassinated  by  Alma- 
ero's  party.  Various  insurrections  ensued  with  various  successes,  in 
which  were  conspicuous  Vasco  de  Castro,  Blasco  Vela,  Gonzales  Pizarro, 
and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest.  The  royal  aulhoritj'  of  the  Spaniards 
was  at  length  established  by  the  surrender  and  execution  of  the  last  inca, 
Tupac  Amaru,  bv  Toledo,  the  viceroy  at  Cuzco,,  a.  d.  1S6S.    Peru  re- 
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mained  in  a  slate  of  uninterrupted  vassalage )  ithc  Spanish  crown,  till  the 
year  1782,  when  a  desnendant  of  the  last  inc.  .  on  .being  refused  a  litle 
which  had  been  granted  his  ancestor,  Snyu  Tu,  ac,  reared  the  staniJard  of 
independence,  round  which  the  natives  rallied  vvith  spirit,  and  in  great 
numbers.  For  two  years  the  war  continued  wjt  ■  alternate  suceess.  At 
last  Jose  Gabriel  Condorcanqiii  was  defeated,  ati  I  with  the  rest  of  his 
■family,  excepting  his  brother  Diego,  put  to  death.  The  surviving  brother 
shortly  afterward  scared  Ihe  same  fate,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
&  revolt  at  Qdito. 

Peru  escaped  awhile  the  rising  spirit  of  insubordiiation,  which  con- 
vulsed the  other  colonies  ;  hut  in  1609.  commotions  t  nsued,  and  juntas 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  La  Paz,  but  were  eiippressed. 
In, 1813  the  independents  of  Chih  were  subjugated,  but  their  eflbrta  were 
triumphant  in  1817,  under  General, San  Martin,  and  Chili  was  not  only 
evacuated  by  the  Peruvian  amiy,  bill  sent  an  army  to  retaliate  upon  Peru. 
Lima  capitulated  on  July  6,  1821,  and  San  Martin  held  leveps  in  the  yiee- 
regal  palace.  The  independejice  of  Peru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  t1>e 
3&tli  of  (he  same  month,  and  San  Martin  n-as  proclaimed  protector.  .  This 
office  he  laid  down,  after  calling  together  a  constituent  and  sovereign  con- 
gress, on  the  20th  of  September,  1823. 

Disinterested  as  waa  this  abdication,  it  was  not  followed  by  prosperity 
to  the  country.  The  inadequacy  of  the  junta  appointed  by  the  congress 
soon  became  manifest :  the  patriots  were  defeated  early  in  1823;  the  con- 
gress was  dissolved,  anarchy  predominated,  and  Lima  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  troops  in  July  of  ihe  same  year.  They  were  partially  dispos- 
sessed by  Bolivar  and  ihe  Chilians  sborily  afterward ;  and  Peru,  though 
safe  from  Spanish  subjugatioii,  was  lifce  a  vessel  tossed  by  every  casual 
wave,  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  conflicting  dangers. 


CHILI. 

This  country  waa  subjugated  in  1450,  by  the  Peruvians,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  till  they  were  driven  nut  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alma- 
gro,  in  1535.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  out  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives  three  years  afterward.  Pizarro  attempted  to  colonize  the  country 
in'  1540,  and  though  opposed  by  the  natives  of  Oopiapo,  he  succeeded  in 
conquering  several  provinces,  and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  February, 
1541.'  In  attempting  to  extend  his  conquest  he  exposed  his  settlement, 
for  six  years,  to  the  strong  and  repeated  sllacks  of  the  Mapoohians,  in 
whose  district  Santiago  was.  His,  lieutenant,  Pedro  deValdivia,  to  whom 
this  extension  was  entrusted,  made  the  Promancians  his  allies,  and,  sur- 
mounting various  attacks  and  oppositions  from  the  natives,  founded  the 
cities  of  Concepcion,  Imperial,  and  Valdivia,  He  was  shortly  afterward 
defeated  by  his  old  enemies  the  Araucanians.  who  took  him  prisoner,  and 
he  was  at  length  despatched  by  an  old  chief  with  the  blow  of  a  club. 

These  Araucanians  kept  the  new  colonies,  for  several  years  in  a  contin- 
ual state  of  alarm  and  distress  ;  and  so  far  succeeded  In  avenging  their 
former  defeats,  as  in  1598  to  capture  Vallansa,  Valdivia,  Imperial  and 
Other  towns,  and  form  the  cities  of  Concepcion  and  Chillar.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  plundered 
Chil6e,  and  massacred  the  garrison.  Tlie  feuds  between  the  Araucani- 
ans and  Spaniards  were  settled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1641,  which  lasted 
for  fourteen  years ;  then  came  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  another  peace.  In 
1722  a  conspiracy  for  the  extirpation  of  the  whiles  was  happily  frustrated. 
The  colonists  were  gathered  into  towns,  (he  country  divided  into  provjii- 
nes,  and  several  new  cities  founded  by  the  governor  Don.  Josef  Manto, 
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1742.  A  similar  attempt  by  Don  Antonia  Goiizago,  in  respect  of  tne 
Araucaoiaiis,  reli^liied  the  torch  of  war,  wliich  blazed  three  years,  when 
harmony  was  restored.  Nor  does  anything  of  particular  r.iomanl  occui 
in  the  history  of  Chili,  tin  1809:  then  a  successful  revolutionary  moiie- 
ment  took, place,  and  for  four  or  five  years  fortune  favoureJ  the  cause  of 
independence ;  but  in  19H,  a  royalist  party  from  Peru  nearly  eslinguished 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Success  ^in  1817)  relumed  with  General  San  Mar- 
tin, wtio  brought  them  freedom.  D.  Bernado  0'Hi|^ns  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  junta  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  the  power  of  the  royalists 
on  the  6th  of  April,,  1818,  when  a  large  tract  of  coast' wss  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade  by  the  Chilian  navy  under  Lord  Cochrane.  In  1620,  as 
stated  in  the  histo^  of  Perui  the  Chilian  army  under  San  Martin,  liber- 
ated Peru  from  the  Spanish  thraldom,,  and  San  Martin  retireil  into  the 
r^nks  of  private  life  in  Chili.  His  example  was  followed  by  O'Higgins, 
who  resigned  the  (dictatorship,  January  SS,'1S93,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Geiieral  Kreire,  the  commander-in-chief.  The  royalist  flag,  which  was 
hoisted  in  September,  near  the  city  of  Concepcion,  ^as  pulled  down  after 
a  short  period,  and  a  free  constitution  appointed,  with  a  popular  govern* 
ment. 


BRAZIL. 

The  honour  of  discovering  this  country  is  contested  between  Marlm 
Beheni,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceiUury. 
It  was  originally  called  Santa  Cruz  by  Cabral,  but  afterward  Brazil,  from 
the  name  of  a  wood  produced  there.  It  was  first  colonized  by  some  re- 
fugee Jews,  in  1548,  banished  from  Portugal,  and  was  fostered  by  the  able 
guidance  of  Governor  de  Sonza,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1624,  San  Salvador  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
turn  defeated  by  an  armament  of  Spaniards  under  Frederic  de  Toledo. 

The  Dutch,  in  1630,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  De- 
merara,  Paraiba,  and  Hio  Grande.  Maurice  of  Nassau  added  Scara,  Se- 
regipee,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia;  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  their  arms,  when  the  revolution  which  drove 
Philip  IV.  from  the  Portuguese  throne,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  both 
the  Dutch  and  Porlugueseto  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Brazil.  By  an 
agreement  between  them,  the  country  received  a  plural  tiilfi,  being  called 
Brazils  from  the  cii'cumstance  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessed almost  equal  parts  of  it.  By  conquest  and  treaty  the  whole  at 
leiiglh  fell  to  Portugal. 

In  1806,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  driven  from  Europe  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  migrated  to  Brazil,  which  from  that  period  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance,  independence,  and  strength.  In  1817,  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Pernambuco,  which  failed.  A  free  constitution  was  passed, 
and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon.  Subsequently  the  prince-regent,  on  his 
birth-day,  October  13,  1833,  was  proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  61 
Brazil,  independent  of  the  Portuguese  throne — a  measure  which  has  since 
been  formally  recognised  by  the  government  of  the  parent  country- 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLAT^,  OR  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

Phb  title  of  the  United  Provinces  is  of  modern  date,  as  the  following 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  New  World  will  exhibit 
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tian  Ca>iot,  in  1536,  in  the  La  Plata,  discovered  the  island  of  Si.  Gabriel, 
the  river  St.  Salvador,  and  the  Paraguay. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  (bunded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoaa.  This 
dtd^iol  flourish  much,  on  account  of  the  restricted  state  of  commerce, 
which  was,  however,  gradually  relaxed,  and  in  1748  the  annual  flola 
mide  ils  lasl  voyage.  A  free  trade  with  several  American  pons  began  in 
J774,  and  an  extension  to  the  Spanish  ports  was  granted  in  1778.  Under 
■  Ticeroy,  trade  augmented,  and  commercial  prosperity  ensued.  Buenos 
Aytes  was  captured  in  1806  by  Genera!  Befesford,  with  a  British  army, 
which  was  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender  a  feW  weeks  afterward  la 
General  Liniera,  a  French  oiiicer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  militia.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  with  five  thousand. men,  having  capliired  Fort  Maldon- 
ado,  atiacted  Monte  Video,  without  success ;  but,  reinforced  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmiity,  St  length  carried  Ihe  town  by  storm.  The  operations 
were  extended  under.  General  Whitelocke  and  General  Crawford,  who 
with  twelve  thousand  meji  renewed  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ay  res,  but 
were  defeated  and  captured^by  the  native  militia.  Liniers,  who  had  con- 
tributed~so  largely  to  this  defeat,  was  raised  by  Ihe  people  to  the  vice-, 
royally,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sobremonte  for  cowardice. 

Tlie  United  Provinces  escaped  not  the  swell  of  that  storm  which  the 
Freneh  invasioo  stirred  up  in  Spain.  After  various  intrigues  and  plots, 
Ferdinand  VII,  was  at  length  proclaimed  in  Buenos  Aytes  by  ihe  address 
of  Don  Josef  de  GoyenechCt'  A  rising  of  the  peppie  (August  1809)  was 
supp.rcssed  by  Liniers,  who  was  shortly  after  deposed  and  sent  iolo  exile. 
Rapid  were  the  convulsions  which  now  shook  this  unhappy  country;  till, 
on  May  26,  18J0,  the  people  ro^e,  expelled  the  viceroy,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  nine- persons.  In  vain  the  provinces  of  Cordova, 
Fariiguay,  end  Monte  Video  refused  Iheir  co-operation  ;.  ihey  were  com- 
pelled to  go  along  with  the  tide.  In  vain  Linieia  and  General  Kielo  as- 
sembled armies ;  they  were  defeated,  and  beheaded.  Shortly  after  the 
district  of  Pulosi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  deputed,  in  1814, 
a  special  mission  to  Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
with  conditions  of  snhinissiou.  These,  happily  for  them,  were  rejected. 
In  the  same  year  a  small  cloud  passed  over  the  hopes  of  ihe  patriots  by 
General  Artigas,  which  was  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards.  After  two  years  of  carnage  and  con- 
fusion, in  1816,  3  sovereign  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  and  on  October  6, 
the  same  year,  the  act  of  independence  was  ratified,  D.  Juan  Martin 
Pueyrscdon  being  diclator.  Monle  Video  was  taken  by  ilie  Portuguese 
under  the  Baron  de  Leguna,  who  had  seized  on  the  most  valuable  part  ot 

aiida  Oriental. 

Petty  dissensions  and  intriguesi  incident  to  the  effects  of  rising  inde- 
pendence, interrupted  the  progress  of  success  necessary  for  the  consoli- 
dalion.of  a  new  state.  D.  Jose  de  San  Martin  cut  a  disiinguished  figure 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  having  twice  defeated  the  independents  at 
Untre  Rios,  in  1811 ;  but  his  efforts  failed,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  shortly  after  sealed,  Artigas, 
driven  by  the  Portuguese  across  the  Paraguay,  was  apprehended  by  the 
dictator  Francia,  and  in  1819,  Pueyrscdon,  the  dictator,  fled  lo  Monte 
Video,  and  Ihus  dissolved  the  confused  mass  of  the  union  of  con  Hiding 
anddiscordant  provinces.  After  a  variety  ofevenls  and  political  changes, 
D.  Martin  Rodriguez  was  established  governor,  Ociober  6, 1820  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recognised  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  A  general  congress  was  convened  at  Cor- 
dova the  same  year,  and  on  the  I5th  of  December  Ihey  decided  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  to  be  sent  by  each  province. 

In  ,lB37a  war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Brazil,  respecting  the 
possession  of  Uruguay  (Banda  Oriental)  es'i^blished  as  an    uidependen* 
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Blate  in  1923  ;  and  more  recently  I,a  Pkla  has  beeti'  involved  in  dispnteo. 
wilt  buth  Bulivia,  and, France.  These  wars  have  contributed  to,  retard 
the  march  of  her  prosperity;  but  with  all  her  accumulated  difGcuilles, 
La  Plata  has  every  appearance  of  soon  becoming  a  prOHperons  country. 


COLOMBIA. 

This  is  a  new  state,  formed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  from  tne 
states  of  Grenada,  and  Venezuela  or  Caraccaa.  It  wii!  Iherefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  detail  the  difitincl  history  of  these  two  original  stales. 
.  GKehada,  or  as  it  is  called.  New  Grenada,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  his  fourth  voyage,  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  government. 
He  was'  followed  by  others,  Slid  especially  by  Amerigo  Vespiicci,  who 
was  the  lirsl  who  made  Europe  acquainted  with  a  published  account  of 
this  ^art  6r  the  New  World,  The  first  regular  colonists  were  Ojeda,-and 
NicaEssa,  In  1508;  the  former  founded  the  district  called  New  Andalusia, 
but  with  no  great  success  ;  (be  latter;  Golden  Castile,  and  he  also  per- 
ished. These  two  dislricls  were  united  (I5U)  in  one,  called  Terra  Firma, 
linder  Avila,  who  successfully  extended  the  discoveries,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Panama.  Olher  additions  were  subsequently  made,  and  the 
kingdom,  of  New  Grenada  was  established  under  a  cap  tain -general,  in  . 
1547.  As  it  had  bee^  established,  so  did  it  continue  for  more  than,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  in  1716  it  became  a  v ice-royalty,  which 
form  of  government  lasted  but  for  six  years,  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  original. one,  which  was  again  superseded  in  17-10,  by  the  incubus  of 
the  vice-royally.  Thus  did  it  pontinue,  till  (he  weakness  of  the  mother 
country,  from  the  invasion  of  the  French^  afforded  an  opportunity  to  raise 
the  siaudwrd  of  independence.  Many  arid  various  have  been  the  events 
attendant  upon  the  Struggle  for  mastery ;  but  a  severe  blow  was  indicted 
by  their  old  masters  in  1810,  who,  under.  Morilto,  defeated  the  colonists 
with  tremendous  joss.  Three  years  of  renewed  subjection  followed 
when  the'  success  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar  caused  the  union  of  Grenada 
with  Venezuela, 

VesEBiiEi.*, — This  district  was  discovered  somewhat  earlier  than  Gren- 
ada; by  Ciiluiiibus,  in  14^8.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  colonize 
it,  the  Spanish  government  disposed  of  the  partially  subdued  natives  to 
the  Weltsers,  a;  German  company  of  merchants.  Their  management  led 
lo  a  change  in  1550,  when  Venezuela,  hke  Greneda  three  years-  before, 
became  a  supreme  government  under  a  captain-general.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  1S06,  Venezuela  was  a  torpid  vassal  under  the  Spanish  crown, 
when  a  futile  attempt  for  independence  was  made  under  General  Mirando, 
a  native.  Simultaneous  with  Grenada,  Venezuela  rallied  for  liberty,  when 
the  mother  country  was  prostrate  before  the  ascendancy  of  France,  in 
1810.  In  the  following  year  a  formal  proclamation  of  iiidependence  was 
made,  July  6,  and  success  seemed  to  attend  the  cause.  Then  came  the 
dreadful  earthquake.  Superstition  re-nerved  the  arm  of  freedom,-  and  the 
royalist  general,  Monteverde,  discomfited  Mirando,  and  ag<jin  overran  the 
province.  In  1 813  Bolivar  called  independence  again  into  action,  and  suc- 
cess attended  him  for  three  years,  when  another  defeat  was  sustained, 
which  was  followed  by  another  victory.  Reverses  again  recurring,  com- 
pelled the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar  dictator;  and  in  1819  the  union  o( 
Venezuela  with  Grenada  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Colombia. 

Colombia  may  Iherefore  dale  its  history  as  a  nation  from  this  union, 
whicli  was  agreed  Upon  December  17,  1819;  and  the  installation  of  the 
iiriited  congress  took  place  May  fi,  1821 ;  which  was  followed  in  June  24, 
by  a  victory  obtained  by  the  president  Bolivar. over  the  Spaniards,  at  th« 
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OtUbraled  battle  of  Carabobo,  in  which  the  royalist  army  It 
ttioas&'id  men,  besides  their  artillery  and  baggage. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  history  of  this  receniiy  formed  state,  known  before  as  Uppkk 
Peru,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ati  episode  in  the  life  of  the  great  Bol- 
ivar, in  whose,  honour  its  present  name  was  given,  and  to  whose  wise 
councils  it  is  so  much  indebted.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Ayachuco,  in 
1821,  it  formed  (i  part  of  life  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  hut 
General  Sucrei-at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  having  then  defeated  the 
royalist  troops,  the  independence  of  ine  country  was  effected ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  requestor  the  people,  Bolivar  drew  up  a  ooilstitu- 
(ion  for  its  governance. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  life  of  Bolivar  the  following  paaaajre,  which 
IS  GO  applicable  that  v^e  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  transcribe  it. 
"His  renown  was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  act  of  his  government 
showed  how  zealously  alive  he  was  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
iLLtitituiious  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 
I  ri  1833  he  went  lo  the  assistance  of  the  Peruvians,  and  having  spcceeded 
in  settling  their  internal  divisions,  and  establishing  their  independence,  he 
was  proclaimed  liberator  of  Peru,  and  invested  wilhaupreffle  anlhority.' 
In  I8d5,he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  from  the  gdverment 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  formej  into  a  new  republic,  named  Bolivia,  in 
honour  of  the  liberator  j  but  domestic  fuctions  sprung  up,  the  purity  of  his 
motives  were  called  in  question,  and  he  was  charged  wilh  aiming  at  a 
perpetual  diciatorehip ;  he  accordingly  declared  his  mtentiim  to  resign.his 
pow^r  so  soon  as  hrs  numerous  enemi.es  were  overcome,  and  to  repel  the 
imputations  of  ambition  cast  upon  liim,  by  retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his 
patrimonial  estates.  The  vice-president,  Sautander,  ui^ed  him,  in  reply, 
In  resume  his  station  as  const iiuliunal  president;  and  though  he  was  beset 
by  the  jealousy  ahd  distrust  of  rival  factioas,  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
ohiefauihority  in  Colombia  tillMay^  183n,  when,  di^atisfied  with  the  as- 
pect of  internal  alfajrs,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  expressed  bis  de- 
tertnination  to  Ipave  the  country.  The  people  ere  long  became  sensible 
of  their  injustice  (o  his  merit,  and  were  solicitii)ghiin  to  resume  the  gov- 
eriimenl,  when  his  death,  which  happened  in  December,  1830,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes."  The  government  of  Bolivia  is  ih 
the  hands  of  a  president,  to  which  office  General  Santa  Cruz  was  elected 
in  18139. 


GWIANA. 
Tflis  is  a  Britsh  possession,  comprising  the  several  districts  of  Berbice, 
K!<sequibo,'Demerara,  and  Surinam.  It  is  asserted  by  spme  that  Colum- 
bus sat^  this  coast  in  1458,.  and  by  others,  that  it  was  disco  vi;red  by.  Vasca 
Nunez,  in  1504.  It  became,  however,  known  to  Europe  in  lS9&,«hen 
Riileigh  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  .In  his  ehimerical  search  of  El  Dorado,  a 
city  supposed  to  be  paved- with  gold.  The  coast  of  Guiana  then  became 
the  resort  of  buccaneers  ;  ajid  m  1634,  a,  mixed  company  of  these  ftee- 
tjooters,  English  and  French,  formed  the  settlements  of  Surinam  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  They  were;  after  twenty  years  of  yreat  hardship 
and  difficulty,  taken  under  the  protection ' of  the  Britisii,  who  appointed 
Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  governor,  1662,    Tae  Dutch  caotured  thf 
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settlement  in  1667,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  conSrmed  by  tlie  treat<r 
of- Westminster,  England  receiving  the  colony  of  New- York  in  txchange 
In  1773,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Essequibo,  which  h^d  been  captuteA 
by  the  British  in  the  American  war,  were  restored  ,lo  the, states  genera!. 
In  1796,  both  Berbice  and  Deinerara,fell  to  the  English,  as  also  Sunnam 
in  ITOy ;  but  again  reverted  to  Holland,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1S03 
fell  to  ihe  Bni>lish  arms  in  1813,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  ol 
Paris,  1814,  to'Ofeat  Britain. 


AMAZONIA. 
Y 'of- South  America,  so  called  from  a  martial  and  powerfu 
state,  in  which  a  body  of  women,  it  is  said,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  op- 
posed Francisco  Ore  liana  in  his  passage  down  the  river  Maragnon.  Ii 
was  first -discovered  by  him,  a.  D..1541 ;  when,  wiih  fifty  soldiers,  he  wa» 
wafted  in  a  vessel  down  the  stream  Of  a  smaller  river  into  the  channel  ol 
the  Mara^non,-  which  he  also  called  Amazon. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Amazon  is  folded  in  some  mystery.  It  is  applied 
exclusively  to  females  of  strong  and  martial  habits,  and  was  first  used  in 
reference  to  a  race  of  them  who,  whether  actually  cir  fabulously  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermo- 
doon,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  by  others  of  a 
late  date ;  and  various  are  accounis  given  both  of  their  origin  and  history 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Ths  West  Indies  consist  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  central  part  of 
America,  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  southward,  to  'he  coast  oi 
Terra  Firma  and  Mexico ;  the.  principal  of  which  are  Cuba,  Hayti  or  St. 
Domiiigo,  Jamaica,  Porto  E-ico,  Trinidad,  St.  Gh/isiopher,' (commonly 
called  St,  Kilt's,)  Antigua,  Guadaloupa,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago ;  for  ilie  most  part  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  islands  are  Ui  pos- 
session of  various  powers. 

CUBA. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  island  in  the  West  In  )  es,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  1492;  and  was  first  called  Juana,  In  honour  of  prince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  •,  afterward  Fernandiua ;  then  San- 
tiago and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  and  the 
Virgin.  The  name  of  Cuba  is  that  which  it  was  called  by  the  natives  at 
the  tiihe  of  its  discovery.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  Spania'rds  made 
no  settlement  upon  it  till  1151,  when  Diego  de  Velasquez  arrived  with 
four  ships,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  pflint.  This  district  was  under  the 
govemmeTifof  a  cacique,  named  Hatney,  a  native  of  St.  Doiningo,  who 
tad  retired  hither  to  avoid  the  slavery  lo  which  his  countrvmeu  were  con- 
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(ienined.  Those  who  could  escape  the  lyranny  of  the  Spaniards  had 
foilowed   him  in  hisretreat. 

The  Spaniariia  Booa  overcame  the, trfdiaiis.  Hainey  was  taken  in  the 
woods,  and  cor.fieinned  to  be  burned.^  Whenhewas  fastened  to  the  stake, 
itnd  waited  only  ibr  tha  kindling  of  the  (ire,  a  priest  advanced  towards 
hira,  and  proposed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
Christian  paradise.  "Are  there,"  said  the  cacique,  "any  Spaniards  in 
that  happy  place '"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  will  not,"  replied  Hat- 
Tiey,  "  go  to  a  place  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them. 
Talk  lo  me  no  more  of  your  religion,  but  leave  me  to  die." 

Velasquez  found  no  more  enemies.  All  the  caciques  hastened  to  do 
liim  homage.  After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  having  become  useless, 
were  exterminated.  A  small  part  only  of  this  island  is  cleared ;  there  are 
only  some  traces  of  cuUiTation  at  8t.  Jago,  and  at  Matanzas;  the  fine 
plantations  are  all  confined  to  (he  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havana. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  Cutia,  is  a  fine  city,  and  the  harbour  one  of  the 
safeai  in  the  world.  The  English  took  it  in  [he  year  1762,  but  it  was  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1763,  since  which  time  prodigious  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  this  key  lo  all  Ibe  Spanish  American  colonies  impregnabSe 


HAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINGO. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  ia,  next  to  Cubft, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  ia  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  from  east  lo  west,  and  averages  more  than  one  hundred  in 
breadth.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Spain,  Columbus 
founded  the  town  of  La  Isabella  on  the  north  coast,  and  established  in  it, 
under  bis  brother  Diego,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  in  high  estimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supphed; 
but  this  wealth  diminished  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they 
compelled  to  perpetual  labour  in  the  mines ;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  when 
those  wretched  viclims  were  no  more.  The  cruelties'  of  the  Spaniards 
almost  exceed  belief.  It,  is  computed,  Ihat  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  natives  (the  number  at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  perished  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  by  the  bands  or  through  the  means  of  the  con- 
•luerors. 

The  gold  mines  have  failed  for  want  of  hands  to  dig  them.  The  Span 
iards  thought  of  procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  to  re-open  them,  and 
numbers  were  imported :  but  the  mines  on  the  continent  having  been 
begun  to  be  worked  with  good  effect,  those  of  St.  Domingo  were  nolon- 
ger  of  importance.  The  settlers  then  turned  their  thoughts  to  agricul- 
ture, which  was  cultivated  with  success.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia, 
ginger  and  cotton,  were  among  their  productions  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
eenth  century.  The  immense  fortunes  raised  in  Mexico,  and  other  ^arts, 
ir>.duced  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  to  despise  their  settlements,  and 
ihey  quitted  the  island  in  numbers  in  search  of  those  regions  of  wealth. 
This  conduct  ruined  St.  Domingo.  It  had  no  intercourse  with  the  mother, 
.country,  but  by  a  single  ship,  of  no  great  burden,  received  from  thence 
every  third  year;  and  the  whole  colony,  in  17t7,,consisled  of  only  eigh- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  ten,  including  Spaniards,  Mestees,  Mulal- 
loes  and  Negroes. 

The  Spaniards  retained  possessioii  of  the  whole  istaland  till  1665,  w^ten 
the  French  obtained  a  footing  on  its  western  coast,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  colony  which  afterwards  became  so  flouriBhing.  The  French 
"tttlers  increased  very  fast ;  and  sugar  works  were  erected  in  great  num. 
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hers-  the  planters  became  rich,  and  ihe  negroes  became  Dumerous,  until 
^e  Malmeasure  of  giving  liberty  to.the  alaves  wa.  ^^^P^^^  ™.ti  oul 
nrpcaralorv  means,  by  the  French  national  convention.  At  that  period 
th^^ne^roes  I'nX  Frinch  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  est.nialed  at  about 
five  hundred  thousand;  and  while  the  revolutionary  terrOnats  m  France 
were  hourly  exhibiting  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  r^i^o  mm  ending  their  ac- 
Uons  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  nations,  the  n habitants  of  St. 
Dominao  were  precisely  in  that  unsettled  situation  which  seemed  to  fa- 
vouT?he  commiCo^  of.imilar  atrocities,  nnder  'he  pretext  f  avenging 
past  injuries  ajid  redressing  present  grievances.  In  October.  ITflO,  James 
C,  a  free  mulatto  who  had^een  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  otherwise  humane,  returned  from  F™n««./f 
put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  the  insurgent  peopleof  colour;  but  being  de- 
featea,  in  March,  1791,  was  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and.' with  Mark  Chavane,  his  lieutenant,  broke  alive  on  the 

'"aTIms  lime  eight  thousand  troops  arrived  from  France;  and  Maudit, 
the  new  governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  W'thcircumslanceB 
of  horrid  barbarity.  By  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  15th  o 
Mav  1791.  peoplfe  of  colour  were  declared  eligible  lo  seats  in  the  colomt-l 
assembly.  And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat,  oi  truce,  was 
Signed  between  the  whites  and  mulaltoes.  But  the  operation  of  this 
truce  was  destroyed  by  an  .aosurd  decree  of  the  national  assembly  re- 
pealing the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May.  Open  war  in  all  its  honors  was 
now  renewed.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  for  victory,  but  a  diabolic^ 
emulation  lo  outvie  each  other  in  barbarous  atrocities.  On  the  23rd  of 
AuBusi.  179],  Cape  Frangois  was  burnt;  and  it  was  computed  that  m  the 
8pi.ce  of  two  months,  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  perished  by  these 
horrible  massacres,  while  not  teWer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  mulattoes 
and  neeroes  died  by  famine  and  the  sword,  besides  numbers  that  suffered 
by  the  eseeutioner.  Meantime  three  commissioners  arrived  from  France, 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  of  the  national  guards ;  and  citizen  Galbaud 
was  appointed  governor-  Their  attempts,  however,  to  stop  these  enormi- 
ties, proved  fruitless,  though  they  proclaimed  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  general  indemnity. 

In  October,  1703,  a  body  of  British  under  Colonel  Whitelock,  landed  and 
loolt  possession  of  Tiburou,  Treves,  J^rSmie,  Leogane,  Cape  Nicholas 
Mole,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  with  little  opposi- 
tion It  was,  however,  a  disastrous  acquisition  to  the  English^  for  m  less 
than  six  months  after  their  arrival,  not  less  than  six  thousand,  of  whom 
oue  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers,  fell  victims  to  disease.  Leogane  was 
soon  after  re-taken  by  the  negroes,  who  now  amounted  to  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  under  their  genera!  Touissant  L'Onverlure :  and  Tibnron 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  General  Rigaud.  To  remedy  these  dis- 
asters another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  British,  but  was  attended 
with  vast  expense  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  troops.  Colonels  Brisbane 
and  Markham  were  killed;  and  at  length,  in  179B,  the  British  having 
surrendered  Port  an  Prince  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  to  General  Hedonvllle, 
the  island  was  totally  abandoned  hy  them.  At  this  time  the  name  of  Port 
au  Prince  was  changed  to  Port  Repuhlicain ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  taken  ^possession  of  by  L'Ouvertnre ;  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  character,  whose  unremitting  exertions  were  directed  to  the  laudablf 
obiecl  of  healing  the  wounds  and  irnproviiig  the  condition  of  every  class 
in  the  island.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  administration  were  soon 
visible.  The  wasted  colony  began  tp  revive ;  the  plantations  were  again 
brought  into  a  fertile  state ;  the  pi'i  is  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels ;  and 
ootwiihstanding  the  ravages  of  a  ten  years'  war,  the  commerce  of  St.  Df» 
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mingo  was  rapidly  recovering;  while  the  population  also  Increaaod  with 
aatonishiiig  rapidity. 

In  1798,  when  the  British  forces  evacuated  the  island,  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  St.  Domingo  did'  not  exceed  forty  thousand  ;  but  iti  two 
years  it  was  -  more  than  double  that  numher.  Toulssant  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  being  by  his  soldiers,  and  no  European  .array  was  ever 
subject  to  a  more  rigorous  discipline.  Every  officer  commanded,  pistol  in 
hand;  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  subalterns.  Sixty 
thousand  men  were,  frequently  reviewed  and  exercised  together;  on 
which  occasions  two  thousand  officers  were  seen  in  the  field,  carrying 
arms,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign,  yet  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
rank,  and  without  the  smallest  symptom  of  insubordination.  In  these  re- 
views, says  M. '  de  la  Croix,  Touissant  appeared  lihe  an  inspired  persoii, 
and  became  the  fetiche  or  idol  of  the  blacks  who  .listened  to  him.  In 
order  to  make  himself  better  understood,  he  frequently  addressed  them  in 
parables,  and  often  made  use  of  (he  following: — In  a  glass  vessel  full  of 
grains  of  black  maize,  he  vrould  mix  a  few  grains  of  white  maize,  and  say 
to  those  who  surrounded  him,  "you  are  the  black  maize;  ihe  whites,  who 
are  desirous  of  enslaving  you  are  the  while  maize."  He  would  theft 
shake  the  vessel,  and  presenting  it  to  their  fascinated  eyes,  exclaim,"  see 
the  white  here  and  there!"  in  other  words,"  see  how  far  the  whites  are 
apart  in  comparison  to  ourselves."  The  gleam  of  prosperity,  however, 
which  resulted  from  his  wise  adminigtraiion,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 

The  independence  of  8t.  Domingu  -.^as  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
IfiOl ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  indulging  the  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness, a  storm  was,  gathering,  which  burst  upon  them  with  accumulated 
fury.  Scarcely  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  concluded,  when  a  formidable 
armament  of  Iwenly-six  ships  of  war  was  equipped  by  order  of  the  first 
consul,  with  the  determmation  of  reducing  the  revolted  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. On  board  this  fleet  were  embarked  twenty-five  thousand  chosen 
troops,  amply  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  of  military  slaughter ;  and 
the  chief  command  was  conlit'ed  to  General  Le  Clerc,  the  bnilher-in-iaw 
of  Bonaparte.  Before  proceeding  to  hostilities,  however,  recourse  was 
had  to  various  perfidious  ads;  Attempts  were  made  to  sow  disunion 
among  the  free  people  of  St.  Domingo.  Proclamations  and  letters,  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  delusive  jargonof  the  republic,  were  widely  circulated. 
The  chiefs  of  both  colours  then  in  France^  and  the  two  sons  of  Touissant 
himself,  who  had  sent  them  thither  for  instruction,  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  expedition. 

The  French  forces  arrived  in  Januaiy,  1801;  yet  so  little  did  Touissant 
expect  to  have  any  enemy  to  combat,  that  he  was  at  the'  time  making  a 
lour  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  had  given  no  order  for  resis- 
tance in  case  of  aLtack.  After  the  French  troops  had  dise'mbarked,  and 
previously  to  commencing  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Le 
Clerc  thought  proper  to  try  what  efi^ect  the  sight  of  his  two  sons,  and  a 
specious  letter  from  Bonaparte,  would  have  upon  Touissant.  Coisnon, 
their  tutor,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  France,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  conSdential  agents  in  this  expedition,'  was  accordingly  deputed  on 
this  errand,  with  instructions  to  press  Touissanl's  instant  return  to  the 
Cape,  and  to  briitg  back  the  children  in  case  he  should  not  succeed.  On 
arriving  at  Touissant's  country  residence,  and  learning  that  its  owner 
would  not  return  from  his  excursion  until  the  next  day,  Ihe  wily  French- 
man availed  himself  of  this  delay  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  their 
mother,  whose  tears,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  children,  when  their  fath- 
er returned,  for  a  while  shook  his  resolutions.  But  being  at  length  con- 
finned  in  his  suspicions  of  the  snare  thatnas  faid  for  him,  by  the  conduct 
and  language  bf  Coisnon,  Touissant  suddenly  composed  his  agitated 
d,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  the  embracesoi  liit 
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wife  and  children,  ho  took  their  preceptor  into  another  apartment,  and 
gave  him  this  dignified  decision  : — "  Talce  baclt  my  chiidreii ;  since  it 
must  be  so,  I  will.be  faithful  to  my  bretliren  and  my  God."  Unwilling  to 
prolong'  this  painful  scene,  Touissant  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  ths 
camp;  and  although  a  correBpondence  was  afterwards  opened  between 
him  and  Le  Clerc,  it  failed  to  produce  his  submission. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  After  several  obstinate  condicls  in  th« 
open  field,  and  the  burning  of  several  towns,  the  blocks  found  themselves 
overpowered,  and  w^re  compelled  to  retire  into' the  inaccessible  fortressei 
of  the  interior,  whence  they  carried  on,  under  their  brave  chieftaini  Touis- 
Eant,  a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  detached  parties  of  their 
enemies-  At  lengthy  however,  the  negroes  and  cultivators  were  either 
subdued  by  the  terror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  by  the  deceitful 
promises  of  the  French  general,  who  had  published  in  his  own  name,  and 
m  tlial  of  the  lirst  consul,  solemn  declarations  that  the  freedom  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  of  all  colours,  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
But  no  sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plans  succeeded  than  he  threw 
aside  the  mask,  and  issued  an  order  restoring  to  the  proprietors,  or  Iheir 
attorneys,  all  their  ancient  authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  eslatea. 
This  order  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  negro  population;  Touissaat 
and  Christopheunited  their  forces;  and  such  was  the  fierce  and  active  na- 
ture of  their  attacks,  that  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his 
former  conquests,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Cape  Frangois ;  wheiti 
he  again  issued  a  proclamation,  coucbed'in  such  specious  terms  that  the 
blacks  and  their  leaders  accepted  the  conditions  of  his  proffered  amnesty. 
This  master-piece  of  deception  having  thus  succeeded,  and  the  French 
now  having  the  diaminiOn  of  the  island,  began  to  put  in  execution  their 
meditated  system  of  slavery  and  destruction ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  this  object,  Le  Clerc  caused  Touissant  to  be  privately  seized  in 
the  night,  together  with  his  family,  and,  putting  him  on  board  a  fast-sail- 
ing frigate,  he  was  conveyed  to  France,  as  a  prisoner,  (May,  1802). 
There,  under  a  charge  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  rebel,  he  was  committed 
to  close  custody,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen, 
till  liis  death  was  announced  in  the  following  year  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  fortress  of  Joux. 

Aroused  by  the  treachery  of  Le  Cierc,  the  black  chieftains,  Dessalines,  ■ 
Christophe,  and  Clervaux,  again  raised  their  standards,  and  were  soon 
found  at  the  head  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  ready  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  determined  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Many  and  desperate  were  the  contests  which  ensued ; ,  Le  Clerc  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  Rochambaud ;  but 
the  losses  they  sustained  by  disease  as  welt  as  by  this  harrassing  warfare 
rendered  any  escape  from  Hayti  preferable  to  a  continuance  there;  and, 
as  war  had  then  recommenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
French  gladly  surrendered  themselves  ^isoners  of  war  to  a  British  squad- 
ron, and  were  conveyed  to  England.  The  independence  of  Hayti,  which 
had  been  first  proclaimed  in  1800,  was  thus  consolidated,  and  Dessalines 
erected  the' west  or  French  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire,  of  which  he 
became  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Jacques  L  (January  1,  1804).  But  his 
reign  was  of  short  duration ;  the  cruelties  he  perpetrated  caused  a  conspi- 
racy to  be  formed  a'gainst  him ;  and,  two  years  after  his  coronation,  he 
was  surrounded  bv  the  conspirators  at  his  head-quarters,  and,  struggling 
to  escape,  received  his  death-blow. 

The  assassination  of  Dessalines  caused  another  division  of  the  island, 
and  another  civil  war.  In  the  north,  Christophe  assumed  the  government, 
with  the  modest  designation  of  chief  of  the  government  of  Hayti ;  while 
Petion,  a  mulatto,  asserted  his  claim  to  sovereign  power.  For  several 
vears  these  rival  chieftams  carried  on  a  sanguinary  contest,  with  various 
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»[.icess,  until  the  year  181(1,  when  hostilities  were  suspended;  and,  though 
no  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  the  country  enjoyed  the  blessings  o( 
peace.  Christophe  Was  crowned  king  of  Hayti  in  March,  1811,  by  the 
title  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Potion,  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayli,  gov- 
erned the  southern  part  until  1818,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Boyer,  whom  he  was  altowed  to  nominate  his  suoeessor.  Both 
governments  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of 
a^ticulture,  as  the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity ;  and  both  were  per- 
severing in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  intellectual  inslcueilon  of  the 
rising  generation.  Christophe,  in  Imitation  of  other  nionarchs,  created 
various  orders  of  nobility, .  together  wi(h  numerous  ofiicers  of  state,  &c. 
His  dynasty,  however,  was  like  his  predecessor's,  short-lived.  In  1820, 
a  successful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  and,  finding  himself 
completely  surrounded  by  ^n  overwhelming  force,  he  committed  suicide- 
Boyer  now  took  possession  of  his  dominions ;  and,  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  island  having,  in  1831,  Voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  government, 
he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  H^yti. 

Though  nominally  republican,  the  government  of  Hayti  is  in  reality  an 
elective  military  monarchy ;  vested  osteoslbly  in  a  president,  senate,  and 
chamber  of  representatives ;  but  the  whole  efficient  authority  is  wielded 
by  the  chief  officer.  The  president  is  charged  with  all  the  executive  du- 
ties; coranlands  the  army  and  navy;  makes  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate;  appoints  all  puhhc  functionaries,  &c. 
In  1825,  Boyer  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  independence  of  Hayti  was  fully  recognized,  and  its  ports  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  but  with  certain  exclusive  advantages  to  the  Frepch. 
The  Haytians  also  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  France,  i|i  five  annual  payments,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the 
colonists  during  the  revolution.  The  first  instalment  of  thirty  millions 
was  paid  in  1836 ;  but  it  being  evident  that  the  annual  exaction  was  be- 
yond the  ability  of  Hayti  to  repeat,  it  was  agreed,  in  1338,  to  reduce  the 
original  sum  to  sixty  miliious  of  francs,  to  be  paid  in  six  instalments,  by 


PORTO-RICO. 

Porto-Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  forty  from  north  to  south. 
The  Spaniards  neglected  it  till  1509,  when  thirst  of  gold  brought  them 
thither  from  St.  Uomingo,  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  malie  a  coiiquest, 
which  afterwards  cost  tjiem  dear-  Ambition,  revenge,  and  lov©'  or  gold 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  the  most  atrocious  outrages.  They  found  the 
inhabitants  brave  and  fond  of  liberty;  and  as  they  looked  uj)  to  the 
European  visitants  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  their  authority  they 
voluntarily  submitted.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wished  to 
shake  olTthe  intolerable  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  postponed 
the  enterpise  only  till  they  could  assure  themselves  that  Ihey  were  not 
immortal.  A  cacique,  named  Broyo,  was  entrusted  with  this  commission ; 
and  chance  soon  favoured  the  design,  by  bringing  to  him  Salzedo,  a  young 
Spaniard,  who  was  travelling.  Broyo  received  him  with  the  gjreatest  re- 
spect, and,  at  his  departure,  sent  some  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his  way, 
■ji  quality  of  guides.  Wiien  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
they  were  to  pass,  one  of  them  took  him  on  his  shoulders  to  carry  hiiii 
across ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  than  he 
threw  the  Spaniard  into  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  he 
kept  hira  there  till  no  signs  of  life  remained.  They  then  dragged  him  to 
[lie  bnnk,  but,  as  they  were  sliil  in  doubt  wheiher  he  was  dead  or  liyingi 
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they  begged  pardoD  many  limes  for  the  aecidem  that  had  happened.  Thte 
farue  lasted  three  days :  lill  at  length  being  convinced,  by  ttie  putridity  ol 
-the  body,  that  it  was  possible  for^Spaniards  to  die,  the  Indians  rose  on  all 
sides  upon  their  oppressors,  and  massacred  iipwariis  of  one  hundred 
of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  assembled  all  the  Castilians  who  had  es- 
caped, and  fell  upon  the  Indians,  who,  as  historians  relate,  had  the  extreme 
foily  to  suppose  that  these  Spaniards  were  the  same  that  had  been  killed 
anil  were  come  Lo  life  again  to  licht  them.  Under  this  ridiculous  and  al- 
most incredible  persuasion,  dreading  to  continue  a  war  with  men  who  re- 
vived after  death,  they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  foe :  and 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  six  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen  martyrs  to  tlie  sword  or  the  toils  of  slavery. 

Under  the  r|ld  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1783,  the  population  was 
little  more  than  eigiity  thousand ;  whereas  it  amounted,  in  1836,  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  and  it  was  supposed  lo  contain  near 
four  hundred  Ihdusand,  of  whom  an  eighth  are  slaves.  Previously  to 
18J5,  Porto-Bico  l>ein^  excluded  from  all  direct  interconse  with  otlter 
countries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slowy  progressive.  At  that  period, 
however,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porto-Rico  from  all  duties  for  fifteen 
years;  and  she  was  then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  under 
reasonable  duties,  with  bther  couniiies.  These  wise  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  (he  island ;  -and 
their  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations  are  now  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. ,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Porto-Rico  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  English ;  but  they  did  not  long  retain  it,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  troops.  The  government,  laws,  and 
institutions  are  nearly  similar  to  those  established  in  the  other  trans- 
atlantic colonies  of  Spain. 


BARBADOES. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  in  breath,  from  east  to 
west.  The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  certain,  nor  Mr  whom ;  but  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  on  their  way  to  Brazil.  However, 
the  English  touched  there  in  1615,  and,  landing  some  men  in  1E35,  made 
their  first  permanent  setilement.  In  1627,  the  earl  of  "embroke  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  island  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Courteen,  unknown  lo  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  beforeobtainedagrantof  all  the  Caribbee  islands 
from  James  I.  The  first  planters  were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  principally  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  country  bore  hot  the  feast  appearance  of  having  ever  been  peopled ; 
there  was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  preyj  no  fruit,  herb,  or  root, 
lit  for  the  support  of  human  life;  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  soon  beijan 
to  submit  to  cultivation-  Population  increased  through  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, and  the  civil  wars  of  England  added  prodigiously  thereto ;  Bar- 
badoes,  In  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  settlement,  containing  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  negroes  and  Itidian 
slaves.  The  former  of  these  they  bought,  andthe  latter  they  seized  upon 
without  any  pretence,  .In  1676,  the  population  and  trade  were  at  their 
highest  pitch;  four  hundred  ships,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  each,  were  employed ;  since  which  the  island  has  been  much  nn  the 
decline. 

Barbadoes  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes,  of  which  those  of 
August  10,  1674,  October  10,  1780,  and  August  11.  lain,  have  been  th« 
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most  destructive  in  their  effects;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  iasC 
hurncitne  far  exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  former;  in  it  twenty-five 
handred  persons  were  killed,  and  the  loss  of  property  amounted  to  two 
millions  aud  a  half  sterling.  By  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Briiiah  parlia- 
ment, and  the  industry  of  the  inliabitanis,  the  planters  have  now  recovered 
from  these  losses.  TJie  population,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may  prop- 
erly he  divided  into  four  classes  ■  ereole  or  native  whites ;  European 
whites;  creolfs  of  mixed  blood;  and  native  blacks.  Barbadoes  has  all 
alun^  remained  in  p<>SBession  of  the  English.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  (he  Leeward  Islands ;  and  the  clerical  eslahlisk- 
meht  is  on  a  very  respectable  and  effective  scale. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 
This  island,  which  belongs  to  Great,  Britain,  was  discovered  in  1493,  by 
Columbus,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.  It  was  the  mother  country 
of  all  the  English  and  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Both 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  1025 ;  they  shared  the  island 
between  them :  signed  a  perpetual  neutrality ;  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagement  to  assist  each  other  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Span- 
iai^s.  War  commenced  between  England  and  France  in  lm6,  and  St- 
Christopher's  became  a  scene  of  carnage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  ter- 
minating only  with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1703.  Thii 
island  is  about  fiTieen  miles  long,  by  four  broad.  There  is  no  harbour  in 
the  country,  nor  the  appearance  of  one. 


NEVIS. 
Teiii  small  island.  How  belonging  to  the  British,  was  originally  discov- 
ered by  Columbus;  and  the  English,  linder  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  settled 
on  it  in  1628.  It  is  separated  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow  channel; 
and  is  properly  only  one  very  high  mountain,  about  seven  miles  over 
each  way.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  French  in  1706,  and  the  next  year  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  most  violent  hurricane  ever  recorded. 


ANTIGUA. 
Antigua,  a  West  Indian  island,  belonging  to  Great  Biitain,  is  one  of 
those  denominated  the  Windward  Islands,  It  was  called  by  the  natives 
Xaymaca,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 
The  island  is  about  twenty-tlve  miles  long,  by  eighteen  broad  -  Columbus 
discovered  it  in  1492,  but  it  was  found  totally  uninhabited  by  those  few 
Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in  1629,  upon  being  driven  from  St,  Christo- 
pher's by  the  Spaniards,  The  want  of  fresh  water  induced  the  fugitives 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  could.  It  appears  (hat  in  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  English  families  settled  in  this  island;  and  the  number  was  not 
much  increased  when  Charles  II.  granted  the  property  to  Lord  Willough- 
by,  of  Parham.  His  lordship  sent  over  a  considerable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1666 ;  but,,  from  that  lime  till  1680,  it  grew  nothing  but  indigo  and 
tobacco  ;  when  the  island  being  restored  again  to  Ihe  state.  Colonel  Cod- 
tington  introduced  the  culture  of  sugar.  The  harbours  of  the  island, 
particularly  tliat  called  English  Harbour,  are  the  best  belonging  to  the 
Itritijh  government  in  these  seas;  and  the  whole  is  so  much  eiicoro 
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passed  with  rocks  and  shoals,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  navigation  to  eSect  a  landing.  For  this  cause  it  hn« 
remained  unmolested  by  the  French  in  all  the  late  wars. 

MONTSEERAT. 
This  island,  was  discoverea  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493,  who  gave  it  Ihe 
name  of  a  mountain  in,  Catalonia,  which  it  resembled  in  shape.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  its  broadest  part,  The  English 
landed  here  in  1632,' and  soon  after  drove  off  all  the  natives.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  was  slow;  and  it  acquired  no  kind  of  importance  till 
the  close  of  thesevenieenih  century,  when  the  culture  of  susjar  took 
place.  It  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  a  tolerable  road ;  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  under  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  when  they  see  a  storm  ap- 
proaching.   It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 


Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1494.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-live  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  foity  miles,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  long  oval. 
In  150a,  Columbus  was  driven  upon  the  island  by  a  storm,  and  having  lost 
his  ships,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  natives,  who  gave  him  alt  the 
assistance  thai  natural  pity  suggests.  They  soon,  however,  grew  tired 
of  supporting  strangersiand  insensibly  withdrew  from  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  Spaniards, "who  had  already  treated  the  Indians  ungenerous- 
ly, now  took  up  arms  against  owe  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  accused  of 
severity  toward  them.'  Columbus,  forced  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  his 
people,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  so  perilous  a  situation,  availed 
himself  of  one  of  those  natural  phenomena,  ia  which  a  man  of  genius 
may  Bomelimes  find  a  resource.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ol 
astronomy,  he  knew  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  fast  approaching. 
He  took  advaiitage  of  this  circumstance,  and  summoned  uU  the  caciques 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  something  that  concerned  them, 
and  was  essential  to  their  preservation.  He  then  stood  up  in  Ihe  midst  of 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  in  suffering  him  and 
his  distressed  jiompanions  almost  to  perish,  he  thus  emphatically  addressed 
them  :  "  To  punish  you  for  this,  the  God  whom  I  worship  is  going  to  strike 
you  wilh  his  most  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  see 
the  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  dark,  and  withhold  its  light  from  you.  This 
will  he  only  a  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obstinately  persist  in 
refusing  to  give  us  food."  He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  his  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  The  Indians  were  terrified  beyond  measure  i  they 
begged  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  do  anything  that  he  should  desire.  He 
then  told  them,  that  Heaven,  moved  with  their  repentance,  was  appeased, 
and  that  nature  was  going  to  resume  her  natural  course.  From  that  mo- 
ment provisions  weres  ent  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  never 
in  wapt  of  anything  during  the  time  they  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  tlie  discoverer,  that  first  fixed  the 
Spaniards  in  Jamaica.  In  1509,Jie  sent  thither  seventy  robbers  from  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  Jphn  de  Eaquimel ;  and  others  soon  fol- 
lowed. These  wretches  went  over  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  shed  human  blood;  in  fact,  they  never  appear  to  have  shenlhed  their 
swords  while  there  was  an  inhabitant  left.  The  murderers  raispii  several 
settlements  upon  the  ashes  of  the  natives;  hut  that  of  St.  Jago  ri«  l-*  Ve 
ga,  was  the  only  one  that  could  support  itself.     The  inhaUitiiM.i  .^^  ihai 
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towD  contented  themselves  with  living  upon  the  produce  of  sr>me  few 
plantations,  and  the  overplus  they  sgld  to  the  ships  that  passed  hy  their 
coasts.  The  whole  population  of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little  spot 
that  fed  this  race  of  destroyers,  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  whiles, 
and  as  many  slaves,  when' the  English  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took 
it,  and  settled  there,  in  1655.  The  English  brought  the  fatal  soarces  of 
discord  along  with  them.  At  first  the  new  colony  was  only  inhabited  by 
three  thousand  of  that  fanatical  army  who  had  fought  and  conquered  un- 
der the  standards  of  the  republican  party.  These  were  soon  followed  hy 
a  multitude  of  royalists.  The  divisions  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  with  so  much  violence,  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe, 
followed  them  beyond  the  seas.  One  party  triumphed  in  the  protection 
of  Cromwell;  the  other  trusted  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  was, 
in  secret,  a  royalist.  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Dudley ;  and  by 
his  disinterested  behaviour  he  enforced  his  authority,  When  Charles  if. 
w,as  restored  to  the  crown,  a  form  of  civil  government  was  established 
at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  those  of  the  other  islands,  upon  that  of  the 
mother  country.  The  governor  represented  the  king;  the  council,  the 
peers ;  and  three  deputies  from  each  town,  with  two  from  every  parish, 
constituted  the  commons.  In  IS82,  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which 
has  so  long  existed. 

Jamaica  sooii  after  became  the  graiid  depot  of  the  buccaneers,  a  set  of 
pirates  who  plundered  the  seas,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  [of  America. 
Here  the  spoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  met  with  a  ready  reception;  and 
here  "  extravagance  and  debauchery  held  their  court,"  till  this  destruc- 
tive race  became  extinct,  or  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  the  murders  they  committed.  The  illicit  trade  carried  on  between  Ja^ 
maica  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  had,  in  173D,  according  to  the  best  cal- 
culations, brought  into  the  former  upwards  of  £65,000,000  sterling.  ,The 
court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  prohibiting  the  admis- 
sion nf  foreign  ships  into  th«  Spanish  harbours,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever- But  the  people  of  Jamaica  supported  themselves  in-this  trade 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  men-of-war,  by  allowing  the  captain 
live  per  cent,  upon  eVery  article  of  which  he  authorized  (he  smuggling. 
After  the  establishing  of  register  ships  hy  Spain,  this  trade  gradually  di- 
minished ;  and  sometime  previous  to  the  year  17G6,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  9£56,000  per  annum.  The  British  ministry  at  that  time  wishing  to 
restore  or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  thought  that  the  best  expedient  to  re- 
pair the.  losses  of  Jamaica  was  to  make  it  a  free  port.  This  was  no  sooner  ■ 
done  than  the  Spanish  American  ships  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to 
exchange  their  gold  and  silver,  and  Other  commodities,  for  the  manufae 
tures  of  England. 

St,  Jago,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the  capital,  but  Kingston  by  far  exceeds 
it  in  size  and  opulence.  The  town  of  Port  Royal  stood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  sea„and  ships  of  seven  hundred  tons  could  come 
up  close  to  the  wharfs.  When  the  earthquake  happened  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1693,  this  town  contained  two  thousaiid  houses,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  perished.  The  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  carried  off  three  thousand  more. 
Port  Royal"  was  soon  rebuilt ;  hut  in  January,  1703,  it  experienced  another 
great  calamity,  a  fire  nearly  reducing  it  to  ashes. ,  Many  people  now  re- 
moved to  Kingston.  It  was,  however,  built  a  third  time,  and  was  rising 
toward  its  former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  on  the 
,  ysih  of  August,  1722.  Kingston  was  built  in  1692,  from  a  plan  of  Colonel 
Lilly's,  after  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Port  Royal.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  laid  out  in  squares,  with  streets  wide  and  regular,  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles.  The  harbour  is  spacious,  and  capable  of  admittinK 
one  hundred  ships,  or  more,  in  safety. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

MahtiniHue,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columhus,  and  the  principal  oi 
the  French  Caribbee  islands,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
average  breadth.  It  was  first  settled  by  M.  Desnambouc,  a  Frenchman, 
in  Ihe  year  1635,  with  only  one  hundred  men  from  St.  Christopher's.  He 
chose  rather  to  have  it  peopled  from  thence  than  from  Europe ;  as  he  fore' 
saw  (hat  men  iiFcd  from  Ihe  fatigfue  of  a  long'  voyage  would  be  likely  tt, 
perish,  after  (heir  arrival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to. most  emm;rations.  They  completed  their  6rst  settlement  without 
anj  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  fire-arms,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises, gave  up  to  the  French  the  western  and  the  southern  parla  of  the 
island,  and  retired  to  fhe  other.  This,  tranijuillity  was  of  short  dilratlon. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  saw  those  enterprising  strangers  daily  increasing, 
were  resolved-  to  extirpate  them :  they  therefore  called  in  the  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  isles  to  their  assistance,  and  suddenly  altaclied  a  little 
fort  that  had  been  newly  erected.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  leaving 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  dead  upon  the  spot. 
After  this  check,  (hey  disappeared  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  they  did  ap- 
peat,  it  was  with  presents  in  their  hands  for  their  conquerors. 

The  Indians,  whose  manner  of  hfe  requires  a  vast  extent  of  land,  find- 
ing themselves  daily  more  straitened,  waylaid  the  French  who  frequented 
the  woods,  and  destroyed  them.  '  Twenty  men  had  been  killed,  before  any 
one  was  able  to  account  for  their  disappearance.  No  sooner  was  it  dis- 
covered, than  the  aggressors  were  pursued,  their  houses  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred;  and  those  few  that  escaped  the  carnage,  fled 
from  Martinique,  and  never  appeared  ihere  any  more. 

The  French,  by  this  retreat,  became  sole  masters  of  the  island.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  such  as  had  paid  tlieir 
passage  to  the  island,  and  those  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment distributed  lands  to  them,  which  became  their  absolute  property  upon 
paying  a  yearly  tribjite.  These  had  under  their  command  a  number  of 
disorderly  people,  sent  from  Europe,  at  their  expense,  whom  they  called 
engag^i,  or  bondsmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of  slavery  for  three 
"ears,  and  when  it  expired  they  became  free.  The  first  cultivation  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  annate,  and  indigo.  That  of  sugar  was  intro- 
duced in  1650.  Benjamin  Da  Costa,  ten  years  after,  planted  cocoa,  in 
1718,  all  the  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  season,  and  the  coiTee-tree 
immediately  took  its  place. 
,  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Martinique  became  the  mart  for  all  the 
windward  French  settlements ;  and  Port  Royal  became  the  magazine  for 
all  matters  of  exchange  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  countiy. 
The  prosperity  of  this  island  was  very  great  until  the  war  of  1744,  when 
a  stop  was  put,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  by  the  introduction  of  registered  ships. 

Martinique  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762, 
and  returned  to  France  in  July,  1763.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English 
in  1809,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  empress 
Josephine,  and, her  first  husband,  the  viscount  BeauTiaraois,  were  natives 
of  this  island. 


GUADALOltPE, 

GUADALOUPB,  a  valuable  island  colony  belonging  to  France,  was  one  oi 
llic  discoveries  of  Columbus.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  twenty-five 
miles  long  Hiid  thirteen  broad.    It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts' bv  a 
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mail  arm  of  the  seii,  nearly  six  miies  long,  and  T»>7ing  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  breadth.  This  canal,  Icnown  by  ihe  name  of  the  Rtviere- 
.  take,  or  Salt  River,  la  navigable  for  vessels  of  fif>y  tons  burthen. 

'Hie  part  of  the  island  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  colony  is, 
towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy  yocks.  Among  theserocka  is  a  moun- 
tain, called  I/a  Sou/ri^re,  or,  the  Brimstone  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an 
immense  height,  and  exhales,  through  various  openings,  a  thick  and  black 
enioke,  inteimixed  with  sparks  that  arc  visible  .by  night.  From  these 
hills'  flow  numberless  streams,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below.  Such  is 
that  part  of  the  island  properly  called  Guadaloupe,  or  Basse-terre.  That 
jiart  which  is  commonly  called  Grande-terre,  has  been  less  favoured  by 

In  1635  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island,  by  two  gentlemen 
from  Dieppe,  named  Loline  and  Duplesis,  with  about  live  hundred  follow- 
ers. Through  Imprudence,  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted  in  two 
months;  famine  stared  them  in  the  f^ice,  when  they  resolved  to  plunder 
the  natives.  This,  however,  did  not  avert  the  dreadful  alternative.  How 
far  the  accounts  of  their  horrible  euflerings  are  to  he  credited  we  know 
not,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  field, 
and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  subsistence.  Many  who  !;ad  been 
slaves  in  Algiers  deplored  the  fate  that  had  broken  their  fetters ;  and  all 
of  iheni'Cursed  their  existence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned 
for  their  crime  of  invasion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought  about  a 
peace  with  the  natives,  a.  d.  ](i40.  The  few  inhabitants  that  escaped 
the  calainilieB  they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  were  soon  joined  by 
some  discontented  colonists  from  St.  Christopher's,  and  by  Eliropeans 
fond  of  novelty.  But  still  theprosperity  of  Guadaloupe  yras  impeded  by 
obstacles  arising  from  its  situation.  Martinique  engrossed  every  species 
of  traffic,  from  its  convenient  harbours  and  roads.  It  was  in  consequence 
ofthie  preference,  that  the  population,  of  Guadeloupe,  in  1700,  amounted 
only  to  about  four  thousand  whites,  and  seven  thousand  slaves,  many  of 
whom  were  Caribs ;  while  the  produce  of  the  island  was  proportion  ably 
email.  Its  future  progress  was,  however,  as  rapid  as  the  first  attempt/) 
had  been  slow. 

At  the  end  of  1755,  the  colony  contained  near  ten  thousand  whites,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  slaves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  Guad- 
aloupe when  conquered  by  the  Ebglish,  in  1759,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  in  which  lime  the  island  suffered  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  ruined 
The  conquerors,  however,  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  their  fears ;  they 
overstocked  the  market,  and  thereby  reduced  the  price  of  all  European 
commodities.  The  colonists  bought  them  at  a  low  price,  and  in  consequence 


St.  Lucia  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
ength,  by  twelve  in  breadthi  The  English  look  possession  of  it  in  the 
negihning  of  the  year  1639,  without  opposition.  They  lived  there  peace- 
ably aboiit  a  year  and  a  half,  when  they  were  massacred  by  the  natives. 

In  1650,  about  forty  French  arrived  there  under  Rousselah,  who  married 
one  of  the  natives,  and  was  beloved  by  them. .  He  died  four  years  after. 
Three  of  his  successors  were  murdered  by  the  discontented  Caribs ;  and 
the  colony  was  declining,  when  it  whh  taken  by  '.he  English  in  1664,  wlio 
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evacuated  it  in  I66G,  They  had  scarce  left  it,  when  the  French  appeared 
again  on  the  island.  Twenty  years  after,  the  English  drove  out  (he  French. 
The  English  again  quitted  it;  and  it  st  length  remained  wholly  without 
culture. 

la  1718,  Marshal  d'Estrees  oWamed  a  grant  of  Si.  Lucia,  and  sentovei 
a  commandant,  troops,  and  inhdiltants.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  cour- 
of  London,  which  had  a  prior  claim ;  therefore,  the  French  ministry  or- 
dered that  things  should  be  put  into  the  same  state  as  they  were  before 
the  gmnt.  In  1723,  the  diike  of  Montague  had  a  grant  of  St.  Lucia  from 
the  British  ministry.  This  gave  uneasinesstoFrance,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  in  1T36,  that  neither  nation  should  occupy  it,  but  that  both  should 
"wood  and  water"  there.  However,  the  peace  of  1763,  gave  to  France 
this  long-contested  territory.  During  the  American  war,  1778,  it  waa 
tsken  by  the  English.  It  was  afterwards  given  up  to  France ;  then  again 
captured  by  the  English  in  1803,  with  whom  it  now  remains,  having  been 
BO  definitely  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


ST.  VINCENT. 

This  island  was  discoVBred  by  the  same  enterprising  navigator,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  For  some  lime  after  its  dis- 
covery, it  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  red  Caribs,  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  western  aTchij)elago.  In  1660,  when  the  English  and  French 
agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  should  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their 
property,  some  of  these  natives,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  retired 
into  the  former;  but  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  This  population  was 
soon  after  increased  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  posi- 
tively ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slaves  intended  for  the 
Spanish  markets,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast. '  But  by  whatever  chance 
these  strangers  were  brought  into  the  island,  is  now  of  no  importance. 
The  natives  treated  them  with  kindness,  and  mingled  with  them  in  mar- 
riage; from  whence  sprung  the  race  called  black  Oaribs. 

In  1719,  many  inhabitants  of  Martinique  removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The 
first  who  came  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  bj 
the  assistance  of  the  red  Caiibs.  This  success  induced  others  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  these,  whether'from  jealousy,  or  some  olher  motive 
taughi  these  Caribs  A  fatal  secret  j  it  was,  that  they  could  sell  their  lands 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and  fix  boundaries ;  and  from 
that  instant  peace  was  lianished  from  the  island. 

The  black  Caribs  no  sooner  knew  the  price  whidi  the  Europeans  sel 
upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  a  share  with  the  red 
Caribs,  and  also  a  share  in  all  future  sales-  Provoked  at  being  denied  a 
part  of  these  profits,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe,  swore 
never  more  to  associate  with  the  red  Caribs,  chose  a  chief  of  their  own, 
and  declared  war.  In  this  war  they  were  successful,  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  leeward  coast,  and  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they 
shonld  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  Frenchraai: 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  his  purchase  of  the  same  lands  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  red  Carib;  "I  know  not,"  said  the  black  Carib,  "what 
thy  paper  says ;  but  read  what  is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may 
Bee,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  de- 
mand, I  will  go  an(j  burn  your  house  Ihia  night."  Time;  which  brings  on 
a  change  of  measures  with  a  change  of  interests,  put  an  end  to  these  dis. 
(urbances.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn,  the  strongest.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  population  amounted  to  eight  hundred  whites  and  three 
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Ihousand  blacks.  In  this  siluation  was  the  island  when  it  fell  into  ihe 
uands  of  the  English,  lo  whom  it  was  secured  by  the  peace  of  1763.  In 
1779  ii  was  re-captutcd  by  the  French;  but  jt  reverted  to  Great  Britain 
n  1783.  .        ,        t      .        J  1 

The  English  had  no  sooner  got  possession,  than  they  issued  an  orde. 
to  deprive  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  their  property,  unless  redeemed. 
The  seillers  remonstrated  against  a  proceeding  so  unjust,  but  were  disre- 
earded  ;  and  the  lands  were  ordered,  by  the  English  ministry,  to  be  sold 
indiscriminately.  This  severity  made  thera  disperse.  Some  weivt  to  bU 
Martin,  Margajanie,  GuadaJoupe,  and  Martinique ;  but  the  greater  part  to 
St  Lucia.  The  Caribs  still  occupied  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
which  contained  fine  plains ;  but  having  refused  to  evacuate  them  when 
ordered  so  lo  do-by  the  English,  the  latter  took  to  arms,  to  compel  them. 
These  unfortunate  people  defended  themselves  with  extraordinary  cour- 
aae  during  several  years,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  ihe 
CTeater  part  had  been  exterminated  during  the  war.  and  the  reinaindet. 
either  fled,  or  were  sent  off  the  island. 


Dominica,  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  U93,  is  about  th'rly  miles  long, 
and  sixteen  broad.  This  island  was  for  many  years  aftei-ward  inhabited 
nnlv  bv  its  natives.  In  1732,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Canbs  were 
found  there,  dispersed  in  thirly-two  earbels,  or  huts ;  and  three  hundred 
and  fortv-nine  French  lived  in  a  district  by  the  sea-side.  At  the  peace 
of  1763,  when  it  became  an  English  colony,  it  was  found  to  contain  six 
hundred  whites  and  two  thousand  blacks.  The  island  was  captured  by 
the  French  ia  1778,  but  restored'at  the  peaco  of  1793.  The  great  advan 
(age  of  this  island  to  the  English  is.  its  sitaa'Jon.  It  is  nearly  equi-disUn 
from  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  at  a  ?ma!I  distance  from  either;  an- 
ils safe  and  commodious  road*  and  bays  enable  their  privateers  and  squad 
rons  to  intercept,  without  risk,  Itie  navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies 


Owe  of  the  West  India  islands,  belonging  lo  Great  Britain,  is  anou. 
thiny  miles  long,  and  twelve  hroad.  The  ^-rench  formed  a  project  for 
setUing  there  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  yet  they  never  carried  it  into 
executton  till  1651.  At  tWr  arrival  they  gave  a  few  hatchets^  s^^^^^ 
-knives,  and  a  barrel  of  braijdy,  to  the  chief  of  the  nalves  they  found 
rhere;  and  imagining  they  had  purchased  'hejsland  with  tjiese  trifles, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  soon  actedas  tyrants.  The  Garibs,  unable 
"o  contend  with  them  by  open  force.'took  the  usual  method  whic^  weak- 
ness insnires  lo  repel  oppression :  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defenceless.  The  troops  that  were  sent  to  support  the  infant 
colony,  destroyed  a!!  the  natives  they  found.  The  remainder  of  these 
raSe  people  took  refuge  upon  a  steep  ^p''.  f  ^^f  ""f,  "^^^^^^ '^J 
throw  themselves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it,  than  lo  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  implacable  enemy.  The  French  called  this  rock,  Le  Morno, 
des  Sauteurs,  (the  Hill  of  the  Leapers),  which  name  it  still  retain^.  1  he 
Wench  hrid  this  island  tilt  1762,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  t(i 
wboV:i  ■v-.i  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  The  French,  however, 
TOioi-k  ■'.  'P  1799,  but  restored  it  in  1783,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  poaci!. 
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TRINIDAD. 


Tnia  IS  Ihe  moat  aoutherly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Ja. 
maica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West  India  islands  belongina 
to  Great  Britain,  It  lies  immediately  off  tlin  mirlh-easl  coast  of  Colom- 
bia, being  only  separated  from  it  by  ji  narrow  sirait.  It' was  first  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  al  the  lime  he  discovered  the  river  Orinor-o.  Its 
favouiable  situation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  main,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands,  its  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  the  convenience  of  ils 
harbours,  maite  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance ;  indeed,  so  fertile 
is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  a  ihirireth  part  of  ils  surface  is  incapable 
of  ealtivalion.  Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  pnd  is  of  superior  quality ;  hut  its  sugar 
plantations  are  still  more  important.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
also  come  lo  perfection  here,  though  the  quanlitiea  grown  are  but  small; 
but  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates  are  found 
in  abundance  ;  and  the  pines  transplanted  frotii  France  or  Spain  are  said 
lo  be  equal  lo  the  parent  stock. 

The  mineral  products  of  Trinidad  are  considerable,  but  the  most  abun 
dant  is  that  of  asphaltum,  wliich  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
lake  Brea,  or  Pitch  lake;  part  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consials 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exhaling 
a  strong  bituminous  and  sulphurous  odour.  Exclusive  of  this  pitch  lake, 
Trinidad  has  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  other  positive  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency.  Is  is,  liowever,  happily  exempt  from  the  destructive 
scourge  of  hurricanes.  Although  discovered  in  149S,  Trinidad  was  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spitniards  until  1558,  when  a  sTmi:kr  scene 
of  extermination  of  the  natives  occurred  as  marked  most  of  ihe  other 
territories  in  the  New  World  which  fell  under  their  power.  Raleigh 
visited  it  in  1595;  and  the  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon  after  re- 
sicred  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taker  by  the  -English 
in  1797,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiena. 


ST.  EUSTATIUS. 
St.  EusTATios,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  group  called  Ine 
Leeward  islands,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  steep  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  ^  cone,  the  centre  of  which  is  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Some  Frenchmen,  wlio  had  been  driven  from  St.  Christopher's, 
took  refuge  there  in  1639,  and  abandoned  it  soon  after.  'ITie  Dutch  got 
possession, of  it  in  1639.  They  were  afterward  driven  out  by  the  Engnsh, 
and  the  latter  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
da i  notwithstanding  which,'  Louis  XIV.  restored  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession -it' remained  until  the  American  war,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  retaken  by  ihe  Dutch.  .  During  the  French  republican  wa' 
't  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  with  whom  it  now  remains 


Use  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  about  thirty- 
five  milea  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  In  1639,  two  hundred  mnn 
from  Flushing,  landed  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  eolonj' 
ution  which  the  rieigliboudng  Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  lo  oppose 
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*n  eetablishment  that  g'ave  umbrage  10  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  stop 
their  fury,  werB,.inurdered  or  tnkeii  prisoners  ;  and  the  few  who  escaped 
inio  ihe  woods  soon  deserted  the  island.  In  1654,  the  Dutch  sent  a  fresh 
colony  to  Tobago,  which  was  driven  out,  in  1666,  by  the  English.  The 
Bnciish  were  soon  deprived  of  this  conquest  by  the  French  ;  but  Louis 
XI  v.,  satislied  with  having  conquered  it,  restored  it  tp  the  Dutchi  In 
the  month  of  February,  1677,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize  upon  To- 
bago, fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  sent  out  to  oppose  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island;  and  the  courage  displayed  on  both 
sides  was  such,  that  every  ship  was  dismasted,  nor  did  the  engagement 
cease  till  twelve  vessels  were  burnt.  The  French  lost  the  fewosi  men; 
but  the  Dutch  kept  possession  of  the  island.  D'Estrees  was  determined 
to  take  it,  and  landed  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
a  time  when  there  was.  no  fleet  lo  obsirucl  his  progress.  A  bomb,  thrown 
from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  puwder  magazine,  which  proved  a  decisive 
stroke  (  and  the  Dutch,  unable  to  resist,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
conquerors  availed  themselves  lo  (he  t;linost  of  the.  rights  of  war;  not 
content  with  razing  the  fortifications,  they  burned  the  plantations,  seized 
upon  all  (he  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  transported  the  inhabitants.  This 
conquest  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  soon  followed.  The 
French,  however,  neglected  this  important  island ;  not  a  single  man  was 
sent  thither  for  many  years,  and  it  fell  into  a  very  low  condition.  The 
English  claimed  a  right  lo  Tobago;  their  arms  confirmed  their  preten- 
sions ;  add  it  was  ceded  lo  England  by  ilie  peace  of  1763.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1781,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
English  a^ain  look  it  in  the  French  republican  war,  (1793),  and  it  now 
remains  with  them. 


THE  HAHAMA.a. 
These  islands,  the  first  which  Onlnmbus  discovered  in  America,  are 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  belong  to  Great  Britain.  St.  Salvador, 
one  of  (hem,  was  the  first  Und  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1492.  They  are,  in  general,  Ultle  more  than  rocks  just  above 
water.  When  first  discoveredi  some  were  densely  inhabited,  and  their 
natives  were  sent,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Not  one  of  themhad  a  single  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  English 
landed  a  few  men  on  that  called  New  Providence,  who  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  seven  or  eight  years  after.  This  disaster  did  not  deter 
other  Englishmen  from  settling  there  in  1690.  They  had  built  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
them, in  1703,  and  destroyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  off  their  ne- 
groes. The  pirates. next  got  possession,  and  insulted  every  flag,  till  1719, 
when  England  filled  out  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  accepted  the  pardon  held  out  upon  submission,  and  served  to 
increase  the  colony,  which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Britain. 

There  are  other  islmds  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  English, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Dutch,  but  of  so  little  consideration,  that  to  give  de. 
lails  of  them  would  afford  but  little  interest  or  real  information. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES. 


CHAPTER  !. 

TO    THE    CLOSE   OF    THE    REVOLUTIONART    WAR, 

Thmk  were  originally  Ihirle en  colonies,  composed  of  emigranfa  princi- 
pally  from  Great  Britain.  After  enduring  all  the  hardsbips  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  having  at  the  same  tinrie  to  contend 
against  hostility  from  tlie  natives  and  each  other,they  triumphed  over  every 
obslacle  and  became  permanently  settled.  For  the  space  of  about  a  cen- 
tury they  acknowledged  the  sway,  and  continued  to  contribute  like  loyal 
subjects  to  the  support  of  the  British  crown ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
a  plan  of  taxation  was  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  was,  peculiarly  obnoxions  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies.  This  attempt  was  the  cause  which  finally  sepa- 
rated the  two  countries;  for  the  colonies  with  Unexampled  vigour  and 
pertinacity  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  subject  them, 
to  obedience.  The  national  existence  of  this  country,  therefore,  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  such  being  the  date  of  that  celebrated 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

So  rapid  and  unprecedented  has  been  the  rise  of  this  new  nation,  that 
the  great  European  powers  have  already  ranked  her  immediately  after 
themselves  in  tne  scale  of  national  importance ;  and  she  is  now  univer- 
sally  attracting  attention  as  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  Republ'.c 
that  exists. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  causes  which  superinduced  the  American 
revolution,  may  not  be  here  improper.  As  early  as  the  year  1651,  had 
been  paesed  in  England,  a  navigation  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  by  vrhich  it  was  declared  that  no  merchandize  ot 
the  English- Plantations  sliould  be  imported  into  England  in  any  othe» 
than  Engli.sh  vessels  j  also,  that  the  transfer  of  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture from  one  colony  to  another  were  prohibited,  particularly  audi- 
goods  as  could  be  obtained  from  England ;  also,  shortly  after,  was  en 
acted  another  law  forbidding  hatters  to  have  more  than  two  apprentice* 
or  to  extend  their  business ;  forbidding,'  also,  the  erection  of  iron  works 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar 
Turn, and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  duties ;  and  declaring 
to  be  illegal  the  felling  of  pitch  and  white-pine  trees  not  comprehended 
within  the  enclosures. 

Even  so  soon  as  1739,  cei'tajn  restless  scheming  English  politicians 
proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  the  subsequently 
fatal  notion  of  imposing  direct  excises  upon  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  support  of  the  goveminent.  That  profound  and 
"sagacious  statesman,  however,  replied,witb  an  ironicalsmile,"Iwii]  leave 
that  operation  to  someone  of  my  successors,whoshallhave  more  courage 
than  r,  and  less  regard  for  commerce.  During  my  administration  I  have 
always  thought  it  my  Aaly^  to  enco0age  the  commerce  of  the  American 
colonies ;  and  I  have  done  it.  For,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  by  ibeir  trade 
they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
full  the  half  that  sum  will  have  entered  British  coffers.  This  is  a  moiie 
of  taxing  them  more  conformable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own." 

In  1763;  however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessary 
'o  search  out  every  object,  and  every  occupation,  which  was  suscepiibia 
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Ol  taxed,  31  coittributions ;  as  her  public  debt  had  at  lltat  tim^  increased 
to  the  iirodigious  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  st.erling, 
or  abnui  six  hundred  and  lirty-seven  miUions  five  liundrei^  thqiDiand,  dol- 
lars- It  waa  therefore  thought  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  >u  tax  the 
uotonies ;  and  (ieotge  Grenville,  then  prime-miaister,  accordingly  iittio- 
duced  a  rfiBolution  in  parliament,  "That  it  was  proper  to  charge  ceitain 
stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plantations."  This  passed  the  house  of 
COlilinona,  Marcii  10th,  I7S4 ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken  until  the 
year  Uillosviug.  . 

Meaiiivhilt;.ihe  colonies  received  intelligence  of  the  design,  with  a  gen- 
eral feekiig  of  indignation.  They  considered  it  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  revonu';  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppressioa 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Meetings  were  held,  and 
remotis)  raticee  addressed  to  the  king,  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  lo  London,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  intended,  act 
from  tiei^onnng  a  law  But  mmistera  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  ihejr 
plan ;  the  memorials,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  provinces  were  a\i'K-i  rejected:  and  the  obnoxious  Klamp  act 
passed  in  the  raoiilh  of  Blarch,  1765,  by  a  vote  of  five  lo  one  in  ilie  Com- 
mons, and  without  opposition  in  the  Lords. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  preceding  tlie  law,  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  most  , exalted  character  were  exhibited.  Charles  Townsend, 
a  brilliant  orator  on.  the  side  of  the  ministry,  took  ocoaaioU  to  exclaim, 
":  "These  .Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
'i>\jt  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  Etrengtli  and  opulence ;  will  they  now  turn  their  backs  upon  us, 
and  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  which 
overwhelms  us  1", 

Colonel  Barre  caught  the  words,  and,  with  a  vehemence  becoming  a 
soldier,  rose  and  said: 

'^Planted  hy  your  care  1  No !  your  oppression  planted  them  in  America ; 
th^y  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated  land,  where  they 
were  e.xposed  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
and  among  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  ol  .the  natives  of  the  country,  a 
people  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  truly  ter- 
rible of  any  people  that  ever  inhabited  Qod's  earth ;  and  yet  actuated  by 
principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleas- 
ure, compared  with  those  they  suflered  in  their  own  country,  from  tha 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends. 

"They  nourished  by  your  indulgence'.  They  grewby  your  neglect :  assooQ 
aS  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  by  sending  per- 
sons lo  rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  the  ^deputies  of  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent  their  acjions,  and  to  prey  upon  them: 
men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  had  caused  the  blood  of  these 
eons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them ;  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats 
ofjustice,  some  of  whom,  (o  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  foreign 
countries,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  of  their  own. 

"  They  protected  by  your  arms  I  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your 
defence  :  have  exerted  their  valour  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  in- 
dustry, for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontiers  were  drenched  in 
blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  for  your  enlargement  the  little  savings 
of  theii  frugality  and  the  fruilS  of  their  toils.  And  believe  me,  rememier,  I 
this  day  told  you  so,  that  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  that  people  at 
first,  will  continue  with  them  still." 

When  the  news  of  the"  passage  of  this  act  reached  America,  a  burst  of 
reaemnient  was  everywhere  manifested.  In  Boston  and  in  Philadelphia 
the  bells  were  muffled  and  rung  a  funeral  peal ;  in  New- York  the  act  wai 
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eHrried  througli  the  streets  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  il,  and  styled 
"The  tolly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  In  Portsmouth,  a  cof- 
.  Sn,  inscribed  with  the  word  "Liberty,"  in  large  letters,  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  much  ceremony;  minute  guns  being  fired  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  procession,  and  an  ordlion  in  favour  of  the  deceased  delivered 
at  the  place  of  intermeiit.  The  stamped  paper  was  in  many  places  seizee 
and  destroyed,  and  Ihe  honses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government 
plundered.  The  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  doctrine 
openly  avowed,  thai  England  had  no  rigid  to  tax  America.  It  was  main- 
tamed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  represenlauon  were 
inseparable;  and  as  the  American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  the 

Earliament  of  Great  Britain,  ihe  act  complained  of  was  every  way  repre- 
ensible,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  night  the  bill  wag  passed,  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
London,  "wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  "The  snn  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  now 
light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  To  which  Mr.  Thompson 
aiswered,  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort:" 
Thus  predicting,  as  it  were,  the  convulsions  about  to  follow. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  was  so  spirited  and  universal,  that  par-  _ 
liamenl  had  only  the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  repeal  the  law. 
Accordingly,  on  the  2ad  February,  1766,  General  Conway  introduced  a 
inoijon  iu  the  house  of  commons  for  its  repeal.  Great  excitement  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion;  but  a  division  of  the  house  being  at  length 
called  for,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vote  stood  as  follows :  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices  against  the  motion,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  favour  of  hi  so  the  obnoxious  hill  was  repealed. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  ministerial  party,  a  declar- 
atory act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  more  hostile  to  the  Amiirican 
rights  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it.  The  language  of  the  enact- 
ment was,  "That  parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was 
sincere  and  general.  But  they  mistook  entirely  the  spirit  anil  determina- 
of  the  ministry;  for,  in  1767,  a  bill  was  passed  imposing,  a  duty  to  be  col- 
lected m  the  colonies  on  glass,  naper,  paints,  and  tea.  Again  the  lire  of 
opposition  and  alarm,  which  haa  been  partially  smoldered  by  the  previous 
action  of  parliament,  broke  forth  anew :  again  associations  were  formed 
topreveni  the  importation  of  British  goods;  and  meetings  called  to  resolve, 
petition,  and  remonstrate.  Parliament  presently  suspended  the  action  of 
Ibis  law  also,  except  upon  the  single  article  of  (ea,  upon  which  a  merely 
nominal  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  was  demanded.  The  non-importa- 
tion recominendalions  of  meetings  and  associations  to  suspend  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  had  been  so  strictfy  complied  with,  that  but  little  had  been 
brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  vast  quantity, 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  had  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company. ,  For  their  relief,  the  parhament  now  authorized  theni  Co 
export  this  tea  into  Sny  part  of  the  world,  free  of  duty.  By  this  regula- 
tion, tea  would  come  cheaper  to  the  colonies  than  before  it  had  been  made 
a  source  of  revenue— parliament  having,  in  1767,  reduced  Ihe  duty  on  it 
to  three  pence  a  pound. 

Confident  of  now  finding  a  market  for  iheir  lea  in  America,  the  East 
India  Company  freighted  several  ships  with  that  article  for  the  different 
colonies,  and  appointed  agents  to  dispose  of  it.  On  the  arrival  of  this  tea, 
howevef,  the  determination  of  the  colonists  was  formed — they  would  not 
pay  even  three  pence  by  way  of  duty.  The  consequence  was,  that  cargoes 
of  tea,  sent  lo  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  returned  without  beine 
entered  at  the  custom  house ;  and  those  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Cam 
lina.  were  stored,  but  not  oDcred  for  sale 
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In  MRRsachusetts,  a  different  fate  awaited  it.  Upon  its  arrival,  the  in- 
habitaiiis  eudenvoirred  to  procure  its  return,  but  tl)iB<  being  impiacticabte) 
the  tea  having  been  consigned  to  the  relations  and  friends  01  the  royal 
governor,  HutchinBoii,  they  resolved  to  destroy  it.  Accordingly,  a  nurti- 
ber  of  persons,  dressed  like  Indians,  repaired  to  ^e  ships,  and  discharged 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  into  the  water,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  any  other  damage. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  was,  on  the  7lh  of  March,  17T4,  com- 
municated in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  ekcitement  was  pecularly  strong.  In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against 
Massachusetts,  and,  particularly  against  Boston,  which  was  considered  aa  ' 
the  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  a  bill  was  brought  forward,  called  the  "  Boston 
port  bill,"  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

A  second  bill,  which  passed  at  this  lime,  essentially  altered  the  charter 
of  the  province,  making  the  appoiiilnrieni  of  the  council,  justices,  Sic.,  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  A  third  soon  followed,  authorizing 
and  directing  the  governor  to  send  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any 
othercapiial  offence,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial. 

Early  the  next  year,  January  Tih,  1775,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
a  long  retirement,  resumed  his  seat  iu  the  house  of  lords,  and  in'roduced 
a  eoncitiattiry  bill,  the  object  of  whiph  was,  to  settle  the  troubles  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  efforts  of  this  venerable  and  peacemaking  man  wholly  failed, 
the  bill  being  rejected  by  a  majority  Of  sixty-four  to  thirty-two,  without 
even  the  compliment  of  lying  on  the  table. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  had  arrived ;  and  the  signal  of  war  being  given, 
the  blood  shed  at  Lexington  opened  the  scene.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  as  follows  j  General  Gage,  the  liing's  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, teaming  that  a  quaniiiy  of  military  stores  had  been  deposited 
by  the  provincials  at  Concord,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  detached  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  vviih  eight  hundred  grenadiers 
to  aeiae  them.  It  is  said,  also,  thai  Snoiher  and  more  important  object  of 
the  same  expedition  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  two  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  patriots,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
They  receiving  timely  intimation  of  the  design  through  the  means  of  Dr. 
Warren,  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom  vybo  afterwards  fell  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
they  made  their  escape.  When  the  detachment  arrived,  at  Lexington,  a 
small  town  lying  in  (heir  course,  Ihey  found  a  body  of  militia,  numboriiw 
about  seventy, 'under  arms.  Major  Piicairn,  riding  up  to  them,  cried  witn 
a  loud  voice,  "Disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels;  throw  down  yopr  arms  and 
disperse."  The  sturdy  yeomanry  noi  immediately  obeying  his  orders,  he 
approached  nearer,  discharged  bis  pistol,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  6re. 
The  result  Is  known.  They  succeeded  in  destroying  the  stores,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  (be  loss  of  373  men,  while  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  colonists  only  amounted  to  S4. 

The  pfuvincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  session  at  this  lime, 
despatclled  a  minute  account  nf  the  affair  at  I.exiueton,  to  Great  Britaii^ 
with  depositions  to  prove  that  the  British  troops  were  the  aggressors.  In 
conclusion,  they  used  this  emphatic  language;  "Appeahng  to  heaven  for 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  nw  determine  to  aie,  or  he  free." 

While  these  things  were  passing  within  and  about  Boston,  the  other 
Lirovinces  were  makhig  their  preparations  for  war  with  extreme  activity. 
The  city  of  New  York  itself,, in  which  the  English  had  more  friends  than 
In  any  iMher  on  the  continent,  and  which  hitherto  had  manifested  so  much 
reserve,  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  emotion,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  col 
onies.     The  inhabitants  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  general  Congress 
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with  the  determinatioi)  to  persist  in  them  until  the  entire  re-establiNhmoiri 
of  constitutional  laws.  They  drew  up  an  energetiu  address  lo  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  whiCD  hitd  shown  itself  favourable  to  th<t 
eause  of  the  colonies;  they  declared,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  train 
of  civil  war,  could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  such  was  the  universal  sentiment,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Georgia ;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavours 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire';  but  as  to  them- 
selves, they  protested  their  determination  no  longer  to  endure  tyranny.' 
The  second  continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  May, 
1775,  and  as  war  had  now  actually  commenced,  it  became  necessary  to 
Sx  upon  a  proper  person  lo  conduct  it.  The  one  unanimously  selected 
by  Congress  was  Gborob  Washimoton,  a  member  of  their  body,  from  Vir- 
gmia.  General  Washiiigion,  in  his  reply  lo  the  president  of  Congress,  who 
announced  lo  him  his  appointment,  after  consenting  to  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty  assigned  him,  added ;  "  As  to  pay,  fair,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  coDsideraiion  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit,  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
acc<iunt  of  my  expenses.  Thene  1  doubt  not  Ihey  will  discharge,  and  that 
,  is  all  I  desire."  A  special  commission  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
him.ascommander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces;  on  presenting  it,  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  tbia  resolution;  "That. they  would  maintain 
and  assist  bim,  and  adhere  to  him  with  (heir  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty."  Following  his  appointment,  was  that  of  four  nia- 
jor-generals,  Arteraas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel 
pQtnam;  and  eight  brigadier- generals,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, David  Wooster.  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas, 
John  SulUvan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  table  of  the  time  and  order 
of  the  principal  battles  which  led  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  from 
Iheir  mother  countty,  together  with  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  either  force,  wiln  (heir  respective  losses.  The  war  commenced,  as 
we  have  said,  with  Ihe  battle  of 
LEiiBaroN,  April  19,  1775;  British,  M^orPitoaim,  loss  273;  American  yeomanry, 

loaa  Sj. 
Bow KEE  Hill,  June  17,  1773  ;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loaa  1054;  American,  Col.  Pres- 

colt,  loss  453. 
FLiTBusH,  Aug.  12,  1776 ;  Briljsli,  Lord  Howe,  loss  400;  American,  Putnam  and 

eullivan,  loss  3000.  • 

White  Puins,  Oct.  33,   1766 ;  BriiiBh,  Lord  Howe,  loss  300  to  400 ;  American, 

Genera]  Washington,  loss  30O  to  400. 
Tbkntos,  Dec.as,  1776;  BritiAi,  General  Rahl.loss  1000;  American,  General  Waah- 

ington,  lose  9. 
Pkinoiton,  Jan.  3,  1777;  British,  General  Mawhood,  loss  400 ;  American,  General 

WsshingloQ,  loss  100. 
HoEDiRDSTON,  Aug.  7,  1777;  British,  General  Fraier  and  Baron  Keideael,  loaa  ISO; 

American,  Cols.  Francis  and  Warner,  loas  800. 
Bghhinoiom,  Aug.    16,    1777-,    British,  Generals  Baum   and  Breyman,  loss  BOO; 

American,  General  Stark,  loss  100. 
BRiNnlwiNZ,  Sept.  11,  1777;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  500i  American,  GeueriJ 

Washington,  loss  1200. 

'■ipt.17,  177- -  "^---^  ' 

.  A  Gates,  lo 
QiHHiNTOWM,  Oct.  4,1777;  British,  General  Grey  and  Col.  Musgrave,  loss  600 ; 

American,  General  Washington,  loss  ISOO. 
Sabitooa,  Oct.  IT,  1777 ;  British,  General  Bargoyne,  surrendered  5759  men,  hi* 

entirearmy,  lo  Genera!  Gates. 
Bid  KOQit,  Oct.  23, 1777 ;  British,  Count  Donop,  loss  500;  American,  CoL  Qroena, 

loaa  33  , 
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Mjnmouth,  Juno  95,  1778!  British,  General  CUnton,  loss  WO;  American,  Oeaeral 
Washington,  loss  130. 

Rhode  Island,  Aug.  29,  1778  ;  British,  General  Pigott.loss  360 ;  American,  Generrf 
Sullivan,  loss  ail. 

BaiAR  Creei,  March  3D,  1770;  British,  General  PrevoEt.  loss  13 ;  American.  Gen- 
eral Ash.  loss  ^00. 

e-rOBt  Point,  July  15,  1779,  British,  General  Johnson,  loss  600;  American,  Gen- 
eral Wayne;  loss  100.       t 

Camden,  Aug.  16,1780;  British,  Lord  Cornwallis,  loss  375;  American,  General 
Gates,  lo^  6  ~  ~ 
■BTiiS,  Oct  1, 17B0;   BntisH,  M^or  fs 
Cleveland,  Caiitpboll,  and  Shelby,  lo 

CowFEKS,  Jan.  17,  1781 ;  Bribah,  CoL  tarleton.'loss  800;  American,  Col.  Morgan, 

GJuiLFOttD  CooKT-HocsE,  March  15, 1731 ;  British,  Lord  Comwallis,  loss  593  i  Amor 

ican,  General  Greene,  loss  400. 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  April  'JS,  1781;  British,  Lord  Rawdon,  loss  300  to  400  ;  Americiut. 

General  Greene,  loss  300  to  400. 
Enriw  SpRiHoa,  Sept.  8,   1781;  British,  General  Stewart,  loss  1000;  American, 

General  Gireene,  loss  550. 
VoBKTOwa    Oct.19,  1733;  British,  Lord  ComwalliB  sunendered  7073  men,  hia  en- 

rire  army,  to  General  Washingcoa. 

This  last  surrender  was  the  final  conclusion  of  (lie  revolutionary  war. 
The  whole  expense,  of  the  struggle  to  the.  Americans,  estimated  in  round 
numhers,  was  $135,191,700.  The  occasion  of  peace,  as  may  be  well  im- 
agined, was  celebrated  throughout  the  country  with  the  most  fervent  de- 
monstrations of  joy;  and  General  Washington,  the  American  Fabius, 
who  had  with  such  signal  ability  conducted  this  great  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  was  unanimously  called  lo  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  were  signed  in  Paris,  Nov.  30th,  1782,  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  Mr.  Filzherbert.and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  definitive  treaty. was  signed  September  50th,  1783.  The 
confederation  of  the  states,  which  in  time  of  the  war  had  given  to  the  re- 
solves of  Congress  the. force  of  law,  now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
evinced  that  its  power  was  inadequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  an  efficient 
government.  It  could  neither  meet  the  claims  against  the  United  States, 
provide  for  the  public  debt,  raise  a  revenue,  or  harmonize  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  the  states.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  government,  it  is  said,  though  different  in  kind  were 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  achieving  its  independence.  But  by  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  a  Constitution  was  at  length  formed  and 
ratified,  which  has  effectually  secured  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  stands  as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of 
the  revolution,  and  a  model  for  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom. 

The  Constitution  is  here  appended. 


CONSTITUTION    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES 


ggg_  J. — AH  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  o( 
representatives. 

Sec.  J1.—1-  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  slates  ;  ar^d 
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the  electors  in  each  slate  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  (or  ele& 
tors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislKture. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  stale  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxe^  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  he  included  within,  this  Union,  accortting  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bonnd  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-lll\h3  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner  as  ihey  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  Ihin^  thousand, 
but  each  slate  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  made  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three;  Massachusetts  eight;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tati<)ns  one  ;, Connecticut  five;  New-York  six;  New  Jersey  four;  Penn- 
sylvania' eight;  Delaware  one;  Maryland  six;  Virginia  ten;  North-Car- 
olina five;  South-Carolina  five;  and  Georgia  three. 

4>  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  ///. — 1.  The  senate  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  f:hosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ; 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vole. 

.3.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  inconsequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  Ihe  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
that  one-third  may  he  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  stale  for  which  he  is 
chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  president  of  ihc 
senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  Ibey  be  equally  divided. 

5-  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore.  In  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation- 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall 
preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  Hie  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  presenl. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  Slates  ;  but  the  parly  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
knd  punishment,  according  to  law. 

See.  IV. — 1.  The  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  foi 
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senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  slate,  by  the  lo 
(fisla  1  u  re  i  hereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  al- 
ter such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  plafes  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  Tlie  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and  sue^i 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  tii  December,  niiless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  did'erent  day.  > 

Sec.  V. — 1.  Kach  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualificaiious  of  its  own  members ;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  consti- 
tute a  quufum  to  dp  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjonrn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

~.  Kach  house  may  determine  the  rotes  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
mbers  for  disorderty[beliaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirda, 
expei  a  meiitber. 

3.  Kach  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  lo 
time  publish  the  same,  exceltting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  re- 
quire secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-Iifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  VI. — I.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of^the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,, in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviligfed  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective  hottses,  and  in  ^oiiig  to  or  re- 
turning from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

9.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during, the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  lo  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased,  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  he  a  member  of  either  house,  during  hU 

Sec.  VII. — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenues  shall  oriuinatfl  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  .■oncur  with  amend- 
ments, as  nn  other  hilis. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate,  Hhall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  >o  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  ra 
turn  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origina- 
ted, who  shall  ^nier  the  objections  at  large  on  tlieir  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  alter  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsideredj  and  if  appro- 
ved by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  if  shall  become  3  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  voles  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays ; 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  he  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  .have  been  presented  ip  him,  the-same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return;  in 'which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  ordi'r,  resolution,  or  vote,  lo  which  the  concurrence  of, the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
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Stales ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  mm 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  &hali  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  or  the 
senate  aAd  house  of  representatives,  according;  to  the  rules  and  liniita 
tions  prescribed  in  the  face  of  a  bill. 
See.  VIII. — The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dniies,  unposts,  and  excises:  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  warfare  of  the 
United  Slates ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  bo  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Slates : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates ; 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  Slates : 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
Iixttae  standard  of  weights  and  measures: 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counlerfeiling  the  securies  and 
eurreni  coin  of  the  United  Slates: 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  ll^e  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  i  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  oiTences 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  capture  on  land'  and  water  ; 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  (hat 
nse,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy : 

13.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces : 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  th« 
Union,  suppress  Insurreciions,  and  repel  invasions : 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
fqr  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Uniled  Slates,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia,  according  to  (he  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress : 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  ovei 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  pat- 
licular  Slates,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  (he  legislature  of  the  slate  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings  : — And 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this.  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

Sec. IX.— \.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib 
ited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceed- 
ing tjen  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended. 
■inless  when,- in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re 
quire  it 
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3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex-post  facto  law,  shall  b^  passeiJ. 

4.  No  capitailon,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enunieraiion  herein  before  directed  lo  be  taken.   . 

5.  No.  tax  or  duty  shall  be  hid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  slate  over- those  of  apother;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  slate,  be  obliged  (o  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequecce  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  or  account  nf  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money,  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobili^  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no 
persona  holding  any. office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present;  emolument,  office  or  title, 
of  any  kind,  whatever,  frohi  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  X. — 1.  No  state.shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  cred- 
it;  make  anything  bul  gold  and  silver.coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post  faclo  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga 
lion  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts. or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws :  and  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  all  such  taws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  of  ships  of  war  m  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  orcompacl  with  another  state,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  delay. 

ABTrCLB    II. 

Sec.  I. — I.  The  executive  power  shalJ  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  ot 
four  years,  and  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereoi 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
anct  representatives  to  which  the  slate  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ; — but 
no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shali  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [Annulled.    See  Amendments,  Art  12i] 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elector,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
;hrouHhout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president ;  nelthef  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-live  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president;  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 
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7.  The  president  shall  at  staled  times  receive,  for  his 
pcnsalion,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  dii.-ing  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected  ;  and  he  shull  not  receive 
vrj thin  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  Stdies  or  any 
oflhem,    ■ 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  -riffiirmatjon. 

9.  "  1  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  faiihfuUy  execnle  the 
office  or  president  of  the  United  states  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  JI~\.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  the  militia  of  the.  several  states 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  Ihe  United  States  ;  .he  may  require 
the  opinion  iti  writing  of  the  principal  olllcer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices !  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  oflen 
ces  against  the  United  Stales,  Except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

S.  He  shall  have'power,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consetlt  and  advice  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,' and  consul, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  hy  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3,  The  president  shall  have  power  to  Hll  tip  all  vacancies,  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  hy  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration, 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex< 
traordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  |hem,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  Shall  talie  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  ol 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV. — 1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con 
tic.tion  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

See.  I. — 1,  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,. and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts,  shall  hold  their  ofRces  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  sta- 
led times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bfi 
diminished. during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II- — \ .  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  und^r  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  he  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affect 
tng  amhassadors,  otherpublic  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  stales, 
between  a  state  andcitizensof  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
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a  thereof,  and  foreign 

H.  Ja  all  taaes  affectJDg  ambassadors,  oliier  public  ministers  and  con- 
Buls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shal! 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  beforf  rteiilioned,  the 
Supreme  Court,  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  8ueh  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  llie  Oungresa  may 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  slate  where  ihe  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed.  .         i    ■ 

Sec.  IIL—l-  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  m 

2.  The  Congress  shall  haye  power  tp  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ; 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Sec.  i.— 1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  stale,  to  the  pub- 
lic acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  oiher  state.  And  Ihe 
Congress  may, by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  II.— i.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privlligea 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  slate,  shall,  on  de 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  stale  from  which  he  fled,  be  de 
livered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  slate  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sec.  III.— I-  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
onion ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  Ihe  legislature  of  the 
states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
-  rules  and  regiilations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  ifnited  States }  and  nothing  in  this  Consiiluiion,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  oi  the  United  States  or  of  any  par- 
ticular state. 

Sec.  iV.— The  United  States  shall  ^arantee  to  every  stale  in  this  union 
a  lepubUean  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  Ihem  against 
invasion :  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  ihe  executive,  ^when 
the  legislature  cannut  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

Abticlb  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  no- 

coBsary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution ;  or,  on  Ihe  ajj- 

plication  of  the  legislatures  of  two-ihirds  of  ihe  several  staSes,  shall  call  a 
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eonventinn  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid 
!o  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constiiution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
vhich  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  shall,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  tirst  and  fourth  clauses  in  ihe  njnth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  slate,  without  its  consent,  shal!  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Abticlb  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
lion  of  this  Constitution,, shall  he  as  valid  against  the  United  Slates  under 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound .  thereby ;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  slate  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers 
bothof  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  slates,  shall  be  hound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  the  Uni- 
ted Slates. 

Article  VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficienl 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  stales  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Pres't. 
William  JjtcESOH,  Seerelary- 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITU-nON. 


Congress  shall  make  no  law.jrespecling  an  estabiishment  of  religion,  or 
[.irohibiling  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


A,  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  s( 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 


No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
(he  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio 
lated  i  and  'no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  allirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched. 
und  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  - 
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Akticlb  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  inramuuH 
trime,  uiiIpss  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  tiie  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
servir'e,iii  time  of  war,  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject, 
for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  orhmb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  nny  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation- 

,  Abticle  VI. 

In  all  criminal 'prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
apeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  stale  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  commiir.ed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  naiure  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour ;  and  to 
have  tlie  assisEance  of  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Article  VJI, 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 

tweiity  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact 

tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 

States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ci 


n  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
•tnied  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people, 


The  powers  not  delegated  to  (he  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

Article  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  in  Jaw  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  Slates,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XII. 

1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  ieast,shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  iheii 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in  distinct  hallols  the  person 
voted  for  as  vice-president;  and  they  shall  make  distinct . lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in 
the  presence'  of  the  sennte  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
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greatest  iiumBei  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  ]f  siidj 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  iiuriiher  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  ii' 
110  one  has  such  majority,  then  from  tlie  persona  having  the  highest  num- 
bers, not  exut^eding  three,  on  the  liet  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  voles  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentanon  froji)  each  state  having-  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  thia  purpose 
shall  iionsiiit  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirda  of  the  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  bouse 
of  rep  re  KOI  I  ta  lives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourih  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  vice-president  sliajl  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death,  or  other  constitutional  disubiiity  of  the  president, 

3.  The  person  having  the  greatest  numbej'  of  votes  aa  vice-president, 
ehall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  wbole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  liigheat  numbers  on  itie  list,  tlie  senate  shall  choose  the  vice- 
presidenr;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  sliail  consist  of  two-iliirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

3,  But  no  person  constitutionally  inelig-ible  to  the  office  of  president 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  Staiea, 

abticle  xni. 

If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  sh^ll  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retara 
any  title  of  nobility,  or  honour,  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Oorigress, 
accept  and  retain  any  present,  penaioLL,  oliice,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  emperor,  kintr,  prince,  or  foreig-n  power,  such  person 
^liall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  incapable  ol 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  thsm  or  either  of  ihein. 


CHAPTICR  U. 


Ow  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  delegates  from  the  severaj  Blatea 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  Stales.  The  preceding  instrument  was  adopied  (being 
mainly  (he  production  of  Thomns  Jefferson,  of  Virginia),  and  sent  to  the 
several  states  for  their  approvHl.  Afier  a  due  consideration  by  the  state 
couventioiis,  it  was  Anally  adopted  by  them  all ;  and  the  Congress  of  July, 

1788,  in  conclusLoii,  fully  ratified  it.     On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

1789,  eletriora  of  president  and  vice-president  were  appoiiUed;  ai.d  on 
(he  first  Wednesday  of  February,  1789,  George  Washington, -'first  in  war, 
first  In  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  wua  unatjiniously 
chosen  president,  and  John  Adams,  vice-president.  General  \VHshiii[rtoi! 
was  inituyurated  as  first  president  of  the  Umon  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1789, 
in  the  open  gallery  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  New- York,  where  the  Cus- 
tom House  now  stands.  And perh-:ips there  never  waaa  wanner rfsponse 
flora  any  niiiliitude,  than  that  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony with,  ■■  Long  live  George  Washington  !"  And  now,  after  an  experi- 
ment of  more  thwo  half  a  century,  after  having  seen  how  completely  this 
Constitution  secures  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  government,  and  at  how 
cheap  a  rate,  the  fear  and  treuihling  which  marked  its  commencement  are 
Bsciianged  for  steadfast  confidence  and  unbounded  hope  :  it  stands  like  a 
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fighl-house  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  liberty,  to  direct  tl^g  political  voya 
ger  in  his  perilous  course  lo  the  port  of  freedom. 

In  despite  of  the  prognpsii  cat  ions  of  enemiea  of  Ireedom  abroad,  and 
the  fears  of  the  weak-hearted  at  home,  the  entire  eight  years  of  Washiog- 
jon's  BdminiEtration  of  the  government  passed  away  without  his  once  u- 
suming  the  eserdse  of  any  authority  which  might  be  termed  nnconsiitu* 
tional.  He  betrayed  no  disposition  to  tyrannize,  no  latent  desire  to  elevate 
himself  or  family  unduly  in  the  land;  his  enemies  he  pursued  not;  and 
ihey  looked  in  vain  to  the  last,  who  sought  in  him  the  slightest  aspirati'on 
for  any  regul  power.  Nor  w'ere  his  cspabilities  in  council  less  distin- 
guished for  discernment  and  propriety,  than  in  the  tiold :  and  the  men  he 
at  Arst  drew  around  him  as  advisers,  who  were  subsequently  confiimed 
as  his  cabinet,  afforded  a  new  evidence  of  his  singnlarly  admirable  insight 
into  human  character,  as  well,  also,  as  that  the  land  was  even  then  rich 
in  the  most  glorious  of  all  materiel  whereof  lo  form  a  nation's  government, 
i.  e.,  able  and  hsjKsl  men.  ^ 

Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  his  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  General  H.  Knox, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetta, 
Post-Masler  General;  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General; 
and  John  Jay,  of  New- York,  at  Ihe  head  of  the  judicial  department.  The 
Associate  JusticeSi  United  States'  Supreme  Court,  were  John  ftutledge,  of 
South  Carolina;  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wilham  Cushing, of 
Massachusetts;  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland;  and  John  Blair,  of  Virgi- 
nia. -  Before  the  close  of  Washington's  second  term,  the  chief  officers  of 
his  government  were  chani^d,  the  following  n^mes  being  substituted: 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  State  j  Oliver  Wolcott, 
of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  James  M'Henry.  of  Maryland, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  Poal-Masier  General  ■ 
Charles.  Lee,  of  Virginia,'  Attorney  General;  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  ol 
Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Judiciary. 

The  American  people  having  thus,  by  an  energetic  though  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  thrown  off  all  allegiance  aiid  achieved  for  themselves 
independence  and  an  honourable  position  among  (he  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  since  continued  to  grow  and  finurish.  Very  few  events  have  oc 
curred  to  disturb  the  harmuuy  of  the  Republic ;  perhaps  the  first  of  any 
note,  was  an  outbreak  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  which  for  a  short 
time  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.  One  Daniel  Shays, 
a  person  of  some  energy,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  collected  to- 
gether not  less  than  two  thousand  men,  who  demanded  that  the  collection 
of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  auih'orize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
Irawn  from  those  parts  where  ihe  disaffection  did  nut  prevail,  were  im- 
mediately despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  corhniand  of  General 
Lincoln,  the  other  of  General  Shepard.  The  rebels  were  e^isily  dispersed ; 
and  afterwards  abandoning  their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proffered 
indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  next  occurrence  of  a  rebellious  nature  which  took  place,  arose 
Irom  the  necessity  of  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.  A 
duty  had  been  imposed  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  country,  which 
was  bearing  heavily  upon  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvaiita.  The 
leaders  of  the  disaffected  in  consequence  called  a  public  meiting,  which 
ivasheld  infeeplemher,  1791,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  very  largely  attended.- 
Resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting, ijeclaring  alt  ex'-ise  taxes  hos- 
tile to  liberty,  and  denouncing  all  such  ofRcers  as  might  be  appointed  10 
■jotlectthem ;  great  exertions  were  made  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
any  who  should  willingly  pay,  and  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  Tawa ; 
aomniittees  of  correspondence  were  also  appointed  to  give  unity  of  bv<i 
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tern  to  their  measures,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  associates 
subsequently  other  meetings  were  held  at  which  similar  resolutions  were 
adopted.  A  proclamation  of  the  president  exhorting  all  persons  to  desist 
from  illegal  combinations,  and  calling'  upon  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  laws,  was  disregarded;  the  marshal  of  the  slate,  while  serving  pro- 
cesses upon  delinquents  and  offenders,  was  resisted  and  fired  upon ;  th' 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  dreading  the  indignation  of  the  populace  pro 
cured  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  guard  his  house,  and  they  wereatUcke. 
by  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  who,  after  setting  lire  to  several  con 
tiguous  buildings,  obliged  tlie  soldiers  to  leave  the  house  and  deliver  them 
selves  up;  several  individuals  zealous  in  supporting  the  government  wen 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  compelled  to  obey;  The  effective  strength 
of  the  insurgents  was  computed  at  sev.en  (hoiisand  men— and  an  intention 
was  openly  showed  of  forcibly  resisting  the  general  government,  with 
the  view  of  extortiug  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  laws 

The  president,  conceiving  himsell  bound  oy  ilie  moat  solemn  obliga 
tions,  "  to  (a^e  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  adjacent  slates,  to  suppress 
this  insurrection.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  fifteen  thousand  were  detached, 
and  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were 
marched  into  the  disaffected  counties..  The  strength  of  this  army  ren- 
dering resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered, and.no  blood  was  shed.  A 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  were  seized,  and  detained  for  legal  prose- 
cution. The  great  body  of  the  insurgents  on  submission  were  pardoned, 
as  w'ere  also  the  leaders,  after  their  trial  and  conviction  of  treason.  The 
government  acquired  the  respect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  its 
force,  and  their  affection,  by  this  display  of  its  lenity. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr-  Washington's  administration, 
he  strongly  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  some  effectual 
measures  for  establishing  the  public  credit.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  an 
able  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  object. 
He  estimated  the  public  debt  to  be  at  that  time  about  fifty-four  millions  of 
dollars :  twelve  millions  were  due  to  France  and  Holland — and  the  bal- 
ance had  been  contracted  for  by  the  several  states  in  the  course  of  th« 
war,  for  its  support.  These  debts,  he  proposed',  should  all  be  assumed  by 
the  general  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  mea 
sure  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  republican  party.  11  was  contended  tha 
men  had  taken  advantage  of  the  low  state  of  public  credit,  and  bought 
up  for  a  small  price,  certiScates  of  security  against  the  government,  and 
that  the  present  holders  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive  more  than  they 
had  paid.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  government  originally  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  whole,  and  the  reason  why  these  securities  had  depre- 
ciated, was  owing  to  its  not  having  exactly  fulfilled  this  promise ;  and 
now,  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  the  whole  must  be  paid.  Further,  it 
was  asserted  that,  for  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
several  stale  governments,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  sovereignly  of  the 
states  :  but  this  objection  was  ably  answered,  and  after  some  debate,  the 

Another  financial  measure  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  soon  at 
tracted  much  attention  and  dispute.  Through  his  means  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  establishing  a  nationnl  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  parly- 
It  was  contended  ihat  banks  were  unnecessary,  and  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Congress  was  not  vested  with  the  competent  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank.  After  a  debate  of  great  length,  however,  the  bill  was 
passed,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes.  Washington  was  now  clamo- 
rously called  upon  to  crush  "the  monster"  by  the  power  of  his  veto 
but  he  chose  rather  to  require  from  the  heads  of  departments  their  diffen 
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em  opjiiious  on  the  subject,  in  writing.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Socretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  Attorney  General,  considered  ilie  bill  as  entirely  un- 
isons I  itu  tin  ual :  while  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  mainlalnod  the 
oppOsitH  opinion  with  great  ability  and  decision.  After  weighing  theii 
opinions,  and  eifaHiinin;;  the. .subject  in  all  its  relations,  Washington  be 
came  satisfied  of  ihe  the  utility  of  the  bill,  and  accordingly  gave  it  the' 
sanction  of  his  name.  The  charter  of  this,  the  first  United  Stales'  Bank, 
extended  to  the  4th  of  May,  1811. 

In  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  war  which  for  several  years  had 
raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  stale  of  Georgia.  Pacific  over- 
tures were  also  made  to  tl^e  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  ilie  banks  of  the 
Scioto  and  Wabash.  These  bring  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred 
nien,  commanded  by  General  Harmer,  was  desfiatched  against  Ihem.  Tivo 
battles  were  fought. near  Chilicuihe,  Ohio,  between  successive  detach- 
ments from  this  army  and  Ihe  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Emboldened  by  these  successes,  the;  made  more  vigorous  attacks  oh  the 
frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the  distressing  calamities  of  an 
Indian  war.  Additional  trqcips  were  raised,  and  the  command  given  to 
General  St.  Clair.  With  near  two  thousand  men  he  marched,  ih  October, 
into  the  wilderness.  By  desertion  and  detachments,  this  force  was  re- 
duced lo  fourteen  hundred.  On  the  third  of  November,  they  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  (he  Miami,  intending' to  remain  there 
until  joined  by  those  who  were  absent.  But  before  sunrise  next  mornijig, 
just  after  the  troops  were  dismissed  from  parade,  they  were  attacked  un- 
expectedly by  the  Indians.  The  new  levies,  who  were  In  front,  fell  back 
in  confusion  upon  the  regulars.  These,  who. had  been  hastily  formed, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  They,  however,  with  great  inirepidity, ad- 
vanced into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  from  covurt  10  covert, 
keeping  always  "beyond  reach,  and  again  returning  as  soon  as  the  troops 
were  recalled  from  pursuit.  In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  experienced 
officers  were  killed;  the  loss  of  men  was  also  great,  and  no  permanent 
impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  length,  after  a  contest  of 
three  or  four  hours.  General  St.  Clair,  whbse  ill  health  disabled  him  from 
jjerforming  the  active  duties  of  commander,  determined  10  withdraw  from 
the  field  the  remnant  of  his  troops.  The  instant  the  directions  to  retire, 
were  given,  a  disorderly  flight  commenced.  Fortunately  for  the  survivors, 
the  victorious  Indians  were  soon  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  camp, 
by  llieir  avidity  for  plunder  j  and  the  vanquished  continued  their  retreat 
unmolested  to  the  frontier  settlements.  In  this  battle,  the  numbers  en- 
gaged on  each  side  were  supposed  to  be  equa).  ■  Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter 
was  beyond  example.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed  and  missing, 
and  two  hundred  aiid  sixty  were  wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  Ihe  bravery  of  the  assailants.  On  re- 
ceiving information  of  Vhis  disaster.  Congress  resolved  to  prosecute  iha 
war  with  increased  vigour,  jind  made  provision  directly  for  augmenting  by 
enlistment  the  military  force  of  the  nation  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  1791,  was  completed  the  first  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  They  amounted  to  3,921,326,  of  which  number  695,656  were 
staves.  The  revenue,  according  (o  the  report  of  the  secretary  Of  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  ffi4,77],000,  the  exports  lo  about  «19,000,000,and 
imports  to  about  $20,000,000.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  began  at  this  period  to  be  visible.  The  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  regular  government,  and  confidence  in  the  men  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  administeril,  gave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bora 
fliem  rapidly  forward  in  their  career  of  prosperity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  General  Washington  was  again  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  American  republic,  and  in  March,  1793,  was  in- 
ducted into  ofiicc.  Mr.  -idams  was  re-elected  vice-president,  in  opposiliou 
30 
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W  George  Clinton,  of  New-York.  In  the  progress  oi  these  eleclions. 
but  little  party  feeling  was  exhibited.  Therepose  of  Society  was  not  then 
disturbed,  as  at  present — but  the  citizens  raised  to  posts  of  the  highest 
honor  those  whom  Iheir  judgnienis  and  aiTections  designated  as  the  most 
worthy. 

After  the  defeat  of  SI.  Clair  by  fhe  Indians,  in  179!,  General  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  command  the  American  forces.  This  ofhcer  talting 
post  near  the  country  of  ,the  enemy,  made  assiduoas  and.  long-protracted 
endeavours  to  negociate  a  peace.  Failing  in  liae,  he  marched  agsinsl 
them,  at  the  head  of  tl)ree  thousand  men.  On  the  20tl\  of  August,  1794, 
3,1  aetior.  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  oiie  of  the  British  garrisons  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miami.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  charge  ruiiscd  Ihe  t^^vages 
,  frdm  their  coverts,  aiid  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miion  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet-  Broken  anddismayed,  they  fled  without  renewing 
the  combat.  Their  houses  and  cornfields  were  destroyed,  and  forts  were 
erected  on  the  sites  of  the  (owns  laid  waste.  In  1795,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Greenville,  Ohio,  which  was  long  and  faithfully  observed,  aad 
gave  peace  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants;  in  consequence  ol 
which,  the  already  abundant  popQlaiion  of  the  easlerii  stales  began  to 
spread,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  the  fertile  region  northwest  of  the 
■  Ohio. 

^Simultanepus  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1795,  a  treaty 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  was  formed  with  Spain.  That  coun- 
try had  from  the  first  regarded  with  especial  coldness  the  hopes  of  the 
republicans  ;  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  desire 
of  independence  should  find  their. way  into  her  contiguous  American  pro- 
viucea.  Becoming  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Spanish 
government  ilitimated  its  willingness  (hen  to  form  3  satisfactory  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  was  controlled  by  the  province  ol 
Louisiana,  and  was  very  important  to  the  south-western  states,  had  for- 
merly been  denied  them,  and' was  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance' .and 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory.  This  treaty  secured  to  the 
United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
privilege  ot  landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at  New-Orleans.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  a  permanent  peace  was  arranged  with  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  with  which  state  the  republic  was  previously  at  war,  on  account 
of  its  flagrant  piracies  and  interruptions  of  American  commerce.  Thus 
all  difficulties  were  arrranged,  and  the  star  of  independence  again  shone 
brightly  forth  upon  the  world- 

At  the  close  of  1796,  the  two  rival  parties  of  the  nation  brought  forward 
their' candidates  for  the  presidency.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
voted  for  by  the  federalists,  while  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  up- 
lield  by  the  republicans.  The  contest  was  nearly  equal.  Mr.  Adams, 
however,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  ofRee,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  .course, 
succeeded  to  the  second.  The  cabinet  during  this  administration,  was 
composed  as  follows:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State; 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Roger 
Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  Stodderl,  ot 
Maryland,  Secretary  of  Ihe  Navy ;  no  change  was  made  ia.  the  office  of 
AKorney  General,  or  the  chief  of  the  post-office  department. 

■VVhen  this  administration  came  into  power,  it  found  the  nation  involved 
,n  difficulties  with  France.  Mr.  Pinckney,  )vbo  had  been  sent  by  Wash- 
mgton  to  adjust-  existing  differences  between  the  two  republics,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  country  ;  and  the  American  government  was  soon  after 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  war  against  its  ancient  ally. 
That  country  was  at  the  time  suffering  under  the  misguided  rule  nf  the 
Directorv.  which  it  seems  desired  (he  co  operation  of  ihe  United  ytate» 
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In  their  Kuropean  wars,  and  had  demanded  of  ihe  American  government 
ft  large  sum  of  money  previous  toanynegxiiiaEion  for  a  commercial  treaty. 
I'o  enforce  comphance  with  theii*  unjust  demands,  a  law  had  been  passed 
iuthorj zing' the  capture,  in.oertain  cases,  of  American  merchant  vessels 
by  French  cruizersi  and  in  conseqnence  of  this  several  hundred  vessels 
loaded  with  valuable  cargpes,  were,  while  prosecuting  a  lawful  ti;ade, 
taken,  and  the  whole  confiscated.  When  these  events  were  known  in  the 
United  States,  they  excited  general  'indignation.  The  spirit  of  party  ap- 
.  peared  to  be  extinct. .  "  Millions  for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute," 
resounded  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The  former  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  now  witTiout  force,  and 
authority  was  given  for  capturing  French  armed  vessels.  Laws  were 
passed  authorizing  the  president,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  necessary, 
to  detach  eighty  thousand  men  from  the  miliii^  of  the  United  States— and 
jiroviding  for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  aud  for  augmenting  the  revenue  of 

To  display  to  France  and  to  the  world  his  desire  of  peace,  and  to  leave 
no  means  unatlempted  to  preserve  it,  the  president  resolved  to  institute  a 
formal  and  solemn  mission  to  the  French  republic.  General  Pmckney, 
John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  were  accordingly  appointed  envoys, 
and  were  instructed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  as  the  representatives  of  a 
people  dreading  war  much,  hut  the  sacrifice  of  honour  niore.  These  the 
Directory  refused  to  receive.  After  remaining  several  months  at  Paris, 
pressing  in  vain  to  be  received  and  heard,  the  two  former,  who  were  fed- 
eralists, were  ordered  to  leave  France  ;  but  Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  a  repub- 
lican, was  permitted  to  remain,  and  was  invited  singly  10  enter  into  a 
discussion  relative  to  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation.  This  also 
failing  to  produce  any  good'  e fleet,  belligerent  operations  commenced. 
On  land,  no  opportunity  was  presented  of  testing  the  courage  and  skill 
of  the  American  troops;  but  at  sea,  a  desperate  action  was  fought  between 
tiie  frigate  Constellation'  of  thiriy-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captajn 
Trux'on,  and  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  of  forty  guns;  in  this,  the 
latter,  although  of  superior  force,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  same 
intrepid  ofEcer,  in  a  subsequent  action,  obliged  another  French  frigate,  La 
Vengeance,  of  lifty  guns,  to  strike  her  colors;  but  she. afterward  escaped 
in  tlie  night,  owing  to  the  disabled  slate  of  the  Constellation.  By  such 
means  the  United  States,  in  arms  at  home  and  victorious  on  the  ocean, 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemy.  The  Directory  made  overtures 
of  peace.  The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  theii 
arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of  Bona- 
parte as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  accredited,  and  in  September, 
1600,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satiafaclory  to  both  countries, 
.  While  this  (legotiation  was  in  progress,  an  event  occurred  which  over- 
shadowed the  whole  American  people  with,  gloom.  On  the  14ih  of  De- 
cember, 17M,  after  an  illiiessof  one  day  only.  General  Washinoton,  the 
father  of  his  country,  expired.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon, 
of  aa  inflammation  of  the  throat,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  After  having 
led  on  to  victory  the  armies  of  his  countrymen — after  having  filled  for 
<  Ight  successive  years  the  presidential  chair,  and  in  all  cases  manifesting 
the  siime  unapproachable  integrity  with  which  his  public  career  had  first 
commenced,  Ihissingularly  virtuous  MAN,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  "filled 
the  measure  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory."  Intelligence  of  tJiia 
.  cve?it,  as  it  rapidly  <\prea6,  produced  spontaneous,  deep  and  unafTeCled 
grief,  Buspeiidmg  every  other  thought,  and  absorbing  every  differeiit  feel- 
ing. The  American  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  immedi- 
ately adjourned ;  and  the  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  addressed 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  which  con- 
tained the  following  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man;— 
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"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and  eompara 
him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-emiiieni  in  fame. 
Ancient  and  modern  Defines  are  diminislied  before  him.  Greatness  jind 
guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  ia  brilliant. 
The  destroyers  of  n\tions  stood  abashfid  ut  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  ]l 
reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splflndoui 
of  victory.  Such  was  the  manwhom  we  deplore.  Thanks  lo  God,  his 
gloryis  consummated,  Washingtom  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless 
example — hia  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  hi^  countrymen  consecrale  ih< 
memory  of  the  heroic  general,  the  patriotic,  stalesman,  and  the  virtuous 
sage;  let  them  teach  their  children  neVer  to' forget  that  the  fruits  of  hi( 
labours,  and  of  his  example,  are  their  inheritance.'" 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  eiiacted  in  1790,  a  place  had  been  selected  on  the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  permaneiit  seal  of  the 
national  'government.  Wilbin  a  district  ten  miles  square,  which  was  called 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  city  was  [aid  out,  to  which  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington was  appropriately  given.  Public  buildings  having  been  erected, 
the  oHicers  of  government  removed  to  that  place  in  1800,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  Congress,  for  the  firsl  time,  there  commenced  its  ses- 
sion. A  second  census  of  the  people  was  now  ordered,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  completed.  They  then  amounted  to  5,319,762,  having  in  ten 
years  increased  nearly  one  million  foiir  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same 
number  of  years,  the  exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-fimr  mil- 
lions, and  the  revenue  frocii  $4,771,000  to  $12,945,000.  This  rapid  advance 
in  the  career  of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations;  and 
it  is  to  be  aliributed  principally  to  (he  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
securing  equal  privileges  to  all,  give  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  all 
.free  scope  and  full  encouragement. 

Since  the  year  IBOl,  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Tripoli,  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  memorable  event  occurred  until  1B03,  when  a  large  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  was  despatched  into  that  sea.  On 
arriving  belbre  Tripoli,  Captain  Bainbridge,  in  tlie  frigate  Philadelj]hia,  of 
forty -four  guns,  "as  sent  into  the  harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  meager 
pursuit  of  a  small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  around  her 
Was  immediaiely  covered  with  Tcipolitan  gun-boats,  and  Captain  Bain- 
bridge was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  officers  were  considered  as  pri- 
soners of  war ;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  customs  of  Barbary,  were 
tireated  as  slaves.  At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  retaking  or  destroying  her.  Commodore  Preble,  applauding  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  February,  1804,  he  accordingly  sailed  from  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  but  seventy-six  men — entered  undiscovered 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  advancing  boldly  in  the  teeth  of  a  battery,  un- 
der the  guns  of  which  the  Philadelphia  had  been  towed  and  anchored 
took  his  station  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving  the  crew  in  consterna 
tion,  Decatur  sprang  On  board,  his  men  followed,  and  with  drawn  swords 
pushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  being  killed 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea.  A  heavy  camionade  upon  the  frigats 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  corsairs  near  was  now  commenced, 
aiid  several  vessels  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  She  was  therefore 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being  killed  and  but  four 
wpunded.  Throughout  all  the  piratical  states,  this  brilliant  exploit  exalte i) 
the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  of  his 
address  and  bravery,  promoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the  rank  of  post 
captain  ia  the  navy. 
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While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli,  other  deeda  of  heroism 
were  performed,  evineinif  a  love  of  fame  and  a  devotion  to  country  unbur- 
passfid  in  Grecian  or  Roman  story.  The  events  and  operatlonu  of  this 
war  shed  a  lualre  upon  the  American  name,  gave  experience .  and  charac- 
ter to  the  officers,  and  prepared  them  to  acquire  greater  glory  in  a  contest 
with  a  nobler  foe.  They  were  equalled,  however,  by  an  enierprize  on 
land,  bold  and  romantic  in  its  conception,  and  exhibiting  in  Us  execution, 
uncommon  address  and  decision  of  character.  Willian]  Eaton,  who  had. 
been  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  was  at.  the  commencement  of  thie 
war  consul  at  Tunis.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Cara 
manly,  whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli. 
With  him, he  concerted  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
rr  '  Mied  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  permission  and  the  means  to  un- 
dv.i  ike  it.  ,  Permission  was  granted,  the  /o-operation  of  the  squadl-on 
ri'coniniendedi.and  such  pecuniaiiy.  assistance  as  could  be  spared  was 
afforded. 

To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do-  , 
millions,  was  the  project  which  had  been  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of 
1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was  appointed  general  of  his 
forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head.ofa  respectable  body  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set  out  for  'f'ripoli.  His  route  lay 
across  a  desenof  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  Ou  his  march,  he  encount- 
ered peril,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  the  description  of  which  would  resemble 
the  exiigge rations  of  romance.  On  the  25tb  of  April,  having  been  fifty  ' 
days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripoli  Ian,  city  on  the  Med-  , 
iterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  pf  the  Anierican  squadron 
destined  to  assist  him.  He  learned  also  that  the  usurper,  having  received 
notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  and  was  then 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  lime  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The 
next  morning  he  sunimoned  ^he  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned  for 
answer,  "  My  head'  or  yours."  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  afier  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  gained.  The  Christians  sulTered 
severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Ore^t  exertions  were 
immediately  made,  to  fortify  the  city,  which  were  partially  successful. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  '  Although 
ten  limes  more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persist- 
ing four  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  lOih  oi 
June  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The 
next  day  the  American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which 
so  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that  ihey  fled  preiipllately  to  the  desert.  The 
frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest  the  operations  of  Eaton,  in  the  midst  ol 
his  brilliant  and  successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigiiiig 
'  bashaw  had  offered  terms  of  peace  which,  being  much  more  favorable 
than  had  before  been  offered,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  (he  authorized 
agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thousand  ddllars  were  given  as  a  ransom 
for  the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  fo 
withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet.  The  nation,  proud  of  the  exploits  of 
Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic  interference;  but  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  president  and  senate — and  thus  ended  the  war  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Just  previous  to  these  occurrences,  an  election  of  stirring  interest  had 
taken  place.  The  iwo  great  politicat  parties  in  the  United  States  were 
etill  distinguished  as  federalists  and  republicans,  and  were  then  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  for  the  otKce  of  presldeiit,  and  so  strenuously  and  with 
euch  acerbity  did  the  parties  contest  the  matter,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
Ih'riy-five  ballotlngs  (hat  the  former  was  elected  overthe  latter.  Colonel 
Pirr  next  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  state 
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of  New  York  ;  but  having  already  lost  the  confidence  of  his  parly  fty  re 
ceiving  the  votes  of  the  federalists  in  the  house  of  representatives  ag><ms! 
Jefferson,  he  failed  also  in  this,  and  General. Morgan  Lewis  was  elected 
over  him.     Stung  to  the  quick  by  these  failures,  Burr  is  said  to  have 

gloited  a  scheme  to  divide  the  Uniop,  or  to  erect  an  independent  state 
rbtn  t)ie  Spanish  dependencies  adjacent,  to  have  for  its  head  himself 
First,  however,  his  heated  passions  goaded  him  on  to  recompense  himself 
for  all  that  he  had  lost,  by  some  deep>laid  revenge  against  the  men  who 
had  mainly  been  the  c^use  of  his-  political  undoing'.  Foremost  among 
them  stood  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  maff  as  pure  in  polities  as  hewaa  emi 
'  nent  in  talents  and  profound  in  judgment':  a  man  always  of  unblemiehei^ 
character,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  a  statesman  whose  proud  name 
to  this  day  is  emulated.  Such  an  one  Burr  deemed  a  fitting  sacritice  to 
appease  his  injured  honor.  Hamilton  was  accordingly  drawn  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  challenge,  and  of  course  fell,  morlaiiy  wounded.  But 
the  mdiguation  of  the  country  was  aroused  in  consequence  against  the 
slayer,  who  fled  with  all  haste  to  avoid  apprehension  and  a  trial  for 
murder. 

For  a  time  he  sunk  into  metltpd  obscurity. '  At  length,  his  conduct 
showed  that  ho  had  not  been  idle,  though  unobserved.  In  the  auturiin  of 
1806,  his  movements  in  the  western  country  were  such  as  to  attract  iho 
attention  of  goTernment..  He  had  purchased  and  was  building  hoats  on 
the  Ohio,  and  wasengagingm^n  to  descend  that  river.  His  declared  pur 
pose  was  to  form  a  settremeint  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana ; 
but  the  character  of  the  man,  the. nature  of  his  preparations,. and  the 
incautious  disclosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  t)ie  suspicion  that 
his  true  object  was  either  to  gain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  and  then 
establish  a  separate  government  for  the  country  watered  by  the  Missis- 


sippi s 


s  branchesr-or  to  invade,  from  the  territories  of  the  United 


s,  the  rich  Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  From  the  first  moment  of 
suspicion,  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  government.  At 
Natchez,  while  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
-the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  territory ;. but  he  had  so  enveloped 
his  projects  in  secresy,  that  sufficient'evidence  to  convict  him  could 
not  be  produced,  and  he  was  discharged.    Hearing,  however,  that  several 

Sirsons  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices  had  been  arrested  at  New 
rleans,  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Natchez,  but  was  appre- 
hended at  TombigbeB,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  Two  in- 
dictments were  found  Against  him,  one  charging  him  with  treason  against 
the  United  States — the  other  with  preparing  and  commencing  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  dominions  of  Spain.  In  August,  160T,  he  was  tried  upon 
those  indictments,  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Full  evidence  of  his 
guiltnot  being  exhibited,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people,  how- 
ever, believed  him  guilty ;  and  by  their  desertion  and  contempt,  he  was 
rediiced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wretchedness.  The  ease  with 
which  his  plans  were  defeated,  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  fate  will  be  an  impressive  warning  to  those  who,  ia  a  free 
country,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition- 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rule,  he  continued  in  office 
the  members  of  Mr.  Adams'  cabinejl  with  the  exception  of  appointing 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  John  Breckenridge, 
of  Kentucky,  Attorney  General.-  In  the  course  of  his  second  term  (extend- 
ing to  1809),  his  official  advisers  were  changed,  with  the  exception  of 
James  Madison.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
.  dent;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,, Secretary  of  War;  Ro- 
bert Smith,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  Granger  o 
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Connecticut,  Post-Master  General;  and  Csesar  A.  Rodney,  cif  Delaware 
Altorney  Gcjieral, 

III  1B03,  Liiuisiana  was  purchased ~ from  the  French  government  for 
sixteen  miliums  .ofdollara.  The  title  being  giveii  under  Napoleon,  and 
including  nearly  the  whole  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  was  called 
in  question  by  the  British  :  but  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  imme- 
diate preparHticins  for  taking  possession  of  the  territory,  and  for  correcliy 
defining  its  biiuiidaries,  and  lor  other  purposes  tending  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  extension  of  the  fields  of  science.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  the  formerof  whom  was  private  secretary  lo  the  president,  were 
selected  as  proper  persons  to  head  the  expedition  on  this  occasion.  Never 
was  an  arduous  undertaking  accorn pi isheij  wiih  more  ability  and  prudence. 
Accompanied  by  thirly-dve  persons,  mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  at 
St.  Luui8,<n8uitableboats,  onihel6thof  May,  1804,  and  ascended  the  MiS' 
souri  to  its  stupendous  falls,  axlistance  of  three  thousand  miles.  Finding 
the  season  then  too  far  advaiiced  to  attempt  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, they  buill  a  fort  named  Mandan,  wherein  they  wintered.  Early  in 
the  succeeding  April,  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  although  impeded  by  its  everlasting  snows 
and  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  they. rapidly  descended.  After 
travelling  four  hundred  miles  thus,  they  reached  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Columbia  ;  and  following  its  course  six  hund;ied  and  forty  miles  fur 
ther,  were  recompensed  for  all  their  toils  and  privations  by  hearing  tlie 
BOiind  of  breakers  from  the  ocean;  and  viewing  wilii  their  giad  eyes  l^e 
Pacific.  They  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened  back  by 
the  same  route  the  following  spring.  They  .reached  St.  Louis  on  their 
return,  in  September,  1606,  after  an  absence  from  all  civilization  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  months,  having  travelled  altogether  seven  thousand" 
five  hundred  miles.  Only  one  of  the  party,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, had  died. 

■The  American  government  sent,  in  I8O5,  another  expedition  under  Ma- 
jor Pike  (afterward  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  of  1S13),  to 
trace  the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found  in  a  direc- 
tion almost  due  north,  not  rising  from  any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a 
flat  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  number  of  little  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red  Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  this  noble  American  river.  Us  length,  too,  proved  10  be  at  the 
mutual  juociion  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Missouri,  which;  there- 
fore, ought  properly  to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his  return,  was 
sent  to  explore  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 
The  former  he  found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country  richly  stocked 
with  game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  attempted ' 
then  to  descend  the  Red  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory,  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  well  treated  and  soon  after  released.  > 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  had  each 
incessantly  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  the  spitulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  carried  away 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  &nd  of  retaining  in  her 
possession  certain  military  posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
in  the  limits  of  tjie  United  States— in  consequence  of  which  the  Amerir 
caiis  were  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  fur-  trade,  and  the  Indians  in- 
cited to  make  incursions  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  The  latter  were 
accBsed  of  preventing  the,  loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  British  subjeeis  from  recovering  dehts  contracted  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Now,  however,  a  new  and  more  pressing  cause  of  disturbance  arose 
■      two  nations.     Great  Britain  had  always  found  it  impossible 
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to  man  her  numerous  fleets  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  was,  therefore 
in  the  habit  of  levying  by  force  her  subjects  and  compelling  thsni  to  serve 
as  sailors  on  board  her  sliips  of  war.  Desertions  talcii^g  place  frequemly 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  she  claimerl  a  right  to  search  for  her  sailors, 
even  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  whtl^  traversing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of 
ijieir  lawful  business.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens 
cl  the  United  States  \Vere  sometimes  by  mistake  and  sometimes  by  de 
sign,  claimed  and  held  as  British  sailors. 

But  not  in  this  mode  only  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  invaded 
and  their  interests  sacrificed  on  ttie  ocean.  Owing  to  the  e si ermi  nation 
of  the  French  navy  by  Great  Britain,  the  commerce  between  Frarfce  and 
the  West  Indies  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  American  ships. 
To  cut  off  France  from  this  privilege  also,  British  orders  in  council,  dated 
May,  1806,  declared  all  pOrts  of  consequence  under  the  control  of,  France 
to  be  in  a  state  vi  blockade,  though  tney  were  not  at  the  time  invested 
with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels,  attempting  to  enter  thoseports 
were  captured  and  condemned.  In  retaliation,  Bonaparte  issued  his  Ber- 
lin decree,  of  November,  1806',  proclaiming  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  of.  course  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels 
attempting  to  trade  with  those  islands.  Not  deeming  thlg  sulficieut  to 
prevent  American  vessels  from  trading  with  his  enemy,  the  French  em- 
peror shortly  thereafter  issued  another  decree,  from  Mil vi,  denouncing 
every  neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  seaiched  or  visited  by  any 
.British  cruizer,  and  confiscating  all  ships  so  submitting  whenever,  found 
in  any  of  his  ports. .  By  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  comioeroe  ol 
the  United  States  was  suddenly  and  most  strangely  made  illegal ;  mer- 
chants of  course  suffered  severely,  and  with  united  voice  th^y  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  government  tedress  and  protection  from  such  violations  ol 
the  laws  of  nations. 

In  June,  1807,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  coneenirated  upoc 
Great  Britain  the  whole  weight  of  popular  indignation..    The  frigate  Chesa- 

Kake,  an  American  thirty-six  gun  ship,  refusing  to  allow  a  search  on 
ard  her  for  British  deserters,  was  fired  into  by  the  Leopard  of  fifty  guns, 
and  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Chesapeake  being  mi' 
prepared  for  action,  struck  her  colors,  and  was  boarded  by  a  detachmenl 
from  the  Leopard,  when  the  crew  were  mustered  and  four  men  forcibly 
carried  away  as  British  deserters.  The  truth  upon  invesliuatian  was  as- 
certained to  be,  that  three  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  United  tjtates, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  British  and  afterward  escaped  from  their 
service.  One  of  these  men  they  hanged,  another  died  in  prison,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  suhsequenily  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whence  they  had  been  taken. 

It  is  true  this  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  London, 
but  as  they  delayed  to  make  reparation,  and  refused  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  like  should  not  transpire  again,  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
been  aroysed  in  the  breasts  of  the  community  were  neither  extinguished 
nor  appeased.  The  president  accordingly  recommended  lo  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo,  which  was  thereupon 
enacted.  He  also,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British  ships  of  war 
from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
Ihese.mea^ureshe  was  fully  justified' by  the  public  sentiment,  with  pei-haps 
one  exception.  In  the  Nety  F.ngland  states  the  embargo  occasioned  dis 
content  and  clamor.  The  members  of  the  federal  party,  who  were  more 
numerous  there,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  one  consent 
prononnceij  it  a  measure  unwise  and  oppressive.  Public  meetings  were 
accorilingly  called,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  counter  resolu- 
tions passed;  alternately  sustaining  and  denouncing  the  aels  of  ^overo 
ment. 
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James  Madison  was  elected  President  in  1S08,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
llh  of  JHarch  following;  George  Clinton  was  re-elected  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  filled  itigt  office  with  ability  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
April  30th,  18IZ  Eibridge  Gerry,  of  Massachuselia,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  for  Mr.  Madison's  second  term,  and  also  ^ied  in  office,  Novem- 
ber 23d,  16U,  not  long  after  his  installation.  Mr.  Madison's  first  lerm  ol 
office  commenced  with  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  as  Secretary  of  State ; 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  Paul 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  General  WiHiam 
Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Granger,  of  Connecticut,  as  chief  of  the  Post-Office  department — and 
Mr.  RJodney,  of  Delaware,  as  Attoniey  General. 

Changes  (vere  presently  made,  however,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
executive's  eecond  term,  his  cabinet  stood  as  follows : — James  Monroe, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury ;  B.  W.  Crowninahield,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  War;  William 
Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;,  Return  J.  Meigs,  of  Ohio, 
Post-Master  General.  ,        ■  ■ 

In  March,  1809,  Congress  repealed  the  embargo,,  and  instituted  a  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and  Greaii  Britain,  until  the  offen- 
sive edicts  of  eiiher  should  be  revolted.  In  revenge  for  this,  another  de- 
cree was  issued  by  Bonaparte,  at  Rambouillet,  directing  that  all  American 
vessels  then  in  the  ports  ol  France,  or  that  might  afterward  enter,  should 
be  directly  seized  and  confiscated.  Kxpostulatioii  in  such  case  might 
seem  vain  ;  but  General  Armstrong  htiving  been  despatched  as  American 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Fn'ance,.  he  was  assured  by  the"  minister  of  state  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  would  be  fully  revoked  on  the  1st  of 
November  ensuing.  Confiding  in  this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited,  while  an  unrestrained  commerce  with 
France  was  allowed!  This  conciliatory  movement  was  hailed  with  satis- 
faction alike  by  the  French  and  American  people — though  it  has' been 
strongly  suspected  the  intention  of  Napoleon  in  allowing  it,  was  only 
to  involve  America  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain — thereby  materially  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  design  of  universal  conquest.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this 
arrangement,  that  the  great  soldier  of  fortune  is  said  to  have  descended 
so  far  from  his  loftiness  as  to  indulge  in  a  bortmot.  The  former  American 
minister  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing ;  the 
present  one  quite  imperfect  in  His  mastery  of  the  French  language. 
"  These  Americans  are  h.  queer  people,"  said  he, '"  first  they  send  me  a 
,deaf  minister,  and  then  they  send  me  a  dumb  one," 

Great  Britain  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  repeal  her  orders  when- 
ever France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  she  was  now  called  upon,  by  the 
American  envoy,  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  She  objected,  that  the  French 
decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  ol 
itate  not  being,  for  that  purpose,  a  document  of  sufficient  authority.  In 
answer  to  this  objection,  proof  was  presented  that  the  French  admiralty 
courts  considered  them  as  repealed,  and  that  no  American  vessel;  although 
many  had  entered  the  ports  of  France,  had  been  subjected  to  their  pro- 
visions- Great  Britain,  however,  still  attempted  to  enforce  her  orders. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  stationed  ships  of  war  before  the  principal  har- 
bours of  the  United  States,  Merchantmen  departing  or  returning  were 
ail  boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  British  ports  a.s  legal 
prizes.  Impressments,  too,  were  frequent;  and. the  British  officers,  en- 
tertaining exalted  ideas  of  their  naval  strength,  and  holding  in  contempt 
the  republican  flag,  exhibited  on  all  occasions  an  extreme  insolence  of 
behaviour.    In  one  instance,  however,  -heir  aggression  was  deservedly 
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puiiisfiod.  Commodore  Rogers,  sailing  In  the  frigate  President,  met  in 
the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  He  hailed,  but  instead  Oi 
receiving  an  answer,  was  hailed'  in  turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired  which  struch 
the  mainmast  of  the  President.  The  fire  was  instantly  retu.-ned  by  the 
commodore,  a.iid  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  finding  that  bis  an- 
tagonist  was  of  inferior  force,  aud  that  her  guns  were  alnioiitsilenced,  he 
desisted.  On  hailing  again,  an  answer  was  given,  thaLIhe  ship  was  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  guns.  Thinytwo  of  her 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  wjs  much  disabled. 

In  tl^e  summer  of  181 1,  an  earnest  and  final  attempt  v/as  mvtde  by  the 
American  government  to  arrange  satisfactorily  with,  &riial  Britain  the 
subject  of  impressment,  and  other  points  mooted  between  them.     No  ap- 

t roach  toward  a  reconciliation  could  be  made.  It  was  proven  that  not 
tBS  than  nine  hundred  Anierica.n  merchant  vessels  had  been  si-ized  by 
British  cruizers  and  confiscated,  since  the  year  1803.  It  was  also  shown 
that  an  agent  had  been  employed  by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  spread  disaffection  between  the  states,  and  if  possible 
to  brinu  about  a  division  of  the  Union.  The  patience  of  the  nation  was 
exhaust ed-r forbearance  would  no  longer  do.  Early  in  November,  Ibll, 
President  Madison^  called  Congress  together,  and  laid  before  them  the 
stale  of  foreign  relations,  recommending  that  the  Republic  should  be 
placed  in  an  attitude  to  maintain  by  force  its  wounded  honour  andesseft- 
lial  interests.  The  representatives  of  the  people  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  president.  Laws  were  therefore  en- 
acted, providing  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  thirty  five  thousand 
men  ;  fur  ^he  augmentation  of  the  naval  establishment;  for  arming  the 
militia,  and  for  borrowing  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

About  this  time  events  occurred  which  turned  the  public  attention  for 
an  instant  in  a  new  direction.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  near  the  remote 
lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  for  some  years  past  displayeo 
symptoms  of  hostility,  murdering  a  numtier  of  whites  and  robbing  others 
General  Harrison,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  into  their  territories,  in- 
structed to  negotiate  if  possible,  but  to  fight  if  necessary.  On  the  6ih  ot 
NovemJber  he  arrived  at  Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  where  he  was 
met  by  Indian  messengers,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made  that  hos- 
tilities should  not  take  place  before  the  next  morning,  and  that  then  an 
amicable  conference  should  be  held.  Just  before  daybreak,  the  savages, 
in  violation  of  their  engagement,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
the  troops  in  their  encampment.  Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  order  of  battle,  on  their  arms,  saved  them  from  total  defeat.  A  dread- 
ful slaughter  was  made ;  but  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  their  town  laid  waste.  A  strong  belief  was  entertamed,  founded  upon 
credible  testimony,  that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  British  agents 
stationed  among  them. 

^Congress  continued  lobeemployeduniil  theSOth  of  May,  in  making  pre- 
parations for  war,  though  still  cherishing  a  hope  that  a  ciiange  of  policy 
in  Europe  would  render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  that  day 
the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  information  that  no  prospect 
existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  sent 
a  message  to  Congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  still  unatoned  for  which 
Great  Biiiain  had  mflicted,  and  submitting  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  endure  them  or  resort  to  war  1  The  message 
was  considered  with  closed  doors — and  on  the  18lh  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  ThS  vote  stood,  in  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  73  to  49 ;  in  the  Senate,  19  to  13. 
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Thb  people  of  theUiiited  Stalps  remembered  with  ptide,  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  exhibited  by  their  ariny  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  long  period 
oi  peace  and  prosperity  had  increased  their  confidence  In  their  own 
strength ;  and  the  belief  was  generally  entertained,  that  victory  over  the 
same  foe  would  now  be  so  much  the  more  certainly  and  easily  g'ained,  as 
the  nation  was  more  rich  and  populous.  Perhaps  they  did  not  reflect  that 
peace  had  impaired  the  military  energies  of  the  republic,  while  their  ene- 
my, by  contitant  exercise  in  arms,  had  acquired  not  only  additional 
strength,  but  greater  skill  to  use  and  applj;  iti 

From  the'veteran  officers  who  had  acquired  fame  in  the  former  conflict, 
a  selection  Was  made  [o  fill  the  principal  posts  in  the  new  army.  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  Massachusetis,  was  appointed  major-genera!  and  comman- 
der-in-chief: he  was  at  the  ba.ttle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  e^tpedition  to 
Quebec;  and  had  distinguished  ■  himself  on  other  occasions.  Thomas 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  appointed  a  major-general ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Hull,  Hampton,  and  Bloom  field,  were  among  the  brigadiers. 
With  such'  names  at  the  head  of  ibeli'  forces,  the  people  might  seem  to 
an  extent  justified  in  expecting  soon  to  see  brave  deeds  enrolled  on  the 
escutcheon  of  their  country's  fame.  Yet  strangely  different  were  the  first 
results. 

At  (he  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull  was  also  governor 
of  the  Michigan  territory,  of  whinh  Detroit  was  the  capital.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  Stales  from  Canada.  On  the  same  day,  he  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  tendering  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
rd^ious  liberty,  and  assuring  them,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  thai  his  force  was 
sufficient  to  break  down  ail  opposition,"  and  yet  was  but  the  van-guard  of 
one  much  greater.  It  appeared  to  be  his  purpose  to  attack  Maiden  (the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Canada,  and  then  but  weakly  guarded),  and 
•hence  proceed  to  Montreal.  Had  (be  attack  been  instantly  made,  suc- 
cess would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  it:  biit  a  month  was  wasted  in 
ruinous  delay,  allowing  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  coo!,  and  fWalden  to  be 
reinforced.  Distrust  and  contempt  took  iho  place  of  conHdence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Canadians ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  informatkin  was 
received  that  Mackinaw,  an  Aitterican  post  of  importance  above  Detroit, 
bad  been  surprised,  and  had  surrendered  to  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Indiails,  who  were  rushing  down  in  numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  American  forces.  Panic-struck,  General  Hull  hastened  back  to 
Detroit. 

General  Brock,  the  commander  at  Maiden,  pursued  him  with  a  force 
superior  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly  of  militia  and  Indians.  On  the 
I'iih  of  August,  he  erected  barieries  Opposite  Detroit.  The  next  day  he 
began  a  cannonade  upon  the  American  fortificatigns,  which  was  returned 
with 'precision  aiid  effect.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river, 
taking  post  about  three  miles  above  the  city.  Meeting  with  no  resistance, 
and  hearing  that  some  of  the  American  troops  were  absent.  General 
Brock  resolved  to  march  directly  forward  and  assault  the  fort.  The 
troops,  cool  and  undaunted,  awaited  in  good  order  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  To  the  astonishment  of  all.  General 
Hull  forbade  the  artillejy  to  Are,  and  hung  out  a  while  flag  in  token  of  a 
wish  to  capitulate.  A  correspondence  between  the  two  generals  was  im. 
'  mediately  opened,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  and  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens. 
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when  they  saw  ihemselves  thus  delivered,  by  the  authority  of  one  nidn 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  they  might  easily  have 
conquered-  t<>en  the  women  were  indignant  at  so  ehameful.n  eubmis- 
Gion.  And  the  same  feelings' pervaded  the  entire  Union,  as  all  bad  looked 
in  this  quarter  with  the  most  confident  anticipations  of  perfect  success. 
On  being  exchanged.  General  Hull  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
charged  with  treason,  cqwardice,  and  neglect  of  iluty.  The  courc-marliat 
not  having  legal  jurisdiction  in  tceaeonable  matters,  declined  g^iving  judg- 
ment on  tlie  firBi  charge ;  but  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  other  charges, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  president,  however,  ili.  consideration  ol 
former  good  conduct,  and  the  age  of  the  prisoner,  remitted  the  punishment 
of  death. 

The  peopleof  Ohio. and  Kentucky  were  alarmed.  Nearly.ten  thousand 
citizens  made  a  tender  of  their  services-rand  a  part  of  them  were  placed 
tinder  the  command  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison  and  inarched  toward  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  But  great  and,  numerous  werethe  difficulties  ei^- 
countered ;  the  volunteers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  wholesome  re 
airainls  of  discipline  ;  and  winter  arrived  before  any  inlportant  underlak. 
ing  could  be  accomplished.  Several  incursions  were  made  into  the 
country  of  the  savages,  who,  owing  to  the  icHuence  of  Bntish  agents  and 
B  fanatic  termed  the  prophet,  had  become  almost  universally  hostile.  For 
the, purpose  of  invading  Canada  in  another  quarter,  anarmy  of  regulars 
and, militia  were  assembled  on  the  northern.,  frontier  of  New- York.  It 
was  far  less  numerous  than  the  government  had  anticipated.  So  happy 
was  the  condition  of  even  (he  poorest  class  of  American  citizens,  that 
few  could  be  induced  to  enlist  as  soldiers.  And  in  some  of  the  states  the 
plansible  doctrine  was.  maintained,  that  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment haYeno  power  o.ver  the  militia  until  called  into  regular  service  and 
consigned  to  their  authority, by  l he  state- executive;  and  that  even  then 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  march  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  republic. 
Several  governors  actually-withheld  their  militia  when  called  for  by  the 
president,  and  thus  dimiuished  the  amount  of  one  species  of  force  upon 
which  the  general  government  had  relied. 

General  Van  Eensselaer,  of  the  New-York  militia,  being  the  senior  o.'- 
ficer  on  that  frontier,  had  the  command  of  these  troops,  which  were  called 
the  army  of  the  centre.  His  he a<i -quarters  were  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
river  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  was  Queenstown,  a  fortified  British 
post.  The  militia  displaying  great  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
the  general  determined  fo  cross  over  to  QueenstoWn.  .The  first  attempt 
was,  defeated  by  tpmt)estuous  weather.  On  the  I3th  of  October,  a  party 
led  by  Colonel  Van  Bensselaer  effected  a  landing,  although  opposed  by  a 
British'force  stationed  on  the  bank.  The  colonel  was  severely  wounded, 
but  the  troops,  under  captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool,  advanced  to  storm  the 
fort.  They  gained  possession,  but  at  the  moment  of  success.  General 
Brock  arrived  from  a  neighbouring  post,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hun- 
dred men.  These,  although  the  most  numerous,  were  gallantly  driven 
back  by  the  American  troops.  In  attempting  to  rally  them,  General 
Brock  and  his  aid-de-camp  were  both  killed.  General  Van  Bensselaer, 
who  had  previously  crossed  over,  now  returned  to  hasten  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  rear, division.  But  those  who- had  lately  shown  so  much 
eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy,  now  utterly  refused  to  pass  beyond  the 
national  boundary !  He  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Mean- 
while the  enemy,  having  received  another  reinforcement,  advanced  to 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  A  desperate  and  bloody,  conflict  en- 
sued, of  which  the  militia  at  Lewistown  were  calm  spectators — making 
a  constitutional  privilege  their  plea  for  cowardice.  In  the  end,  the  British 
were  completely  victorious :  so  that  of  above  one  thousand  men,  who 
had  crossed  into  Canada,  but  few  eflecied  their  escape. 
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Soon  after  this  disaster.  General  Van  Reiieaeiaer  retired  from  the  ser- 
/ice,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.  In 
I  tutgid  address  lo  the  "  men  of  New- York,"  he  announced  thai  in  a  few 
days  he  should  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  country,  by  planting  the 
American  standard  in  Canada,  and  invited  them  to  share  iathedangerand 
riory  of  the  enterprise.  His  ibrce  was  increased  speedily  to  four  thousand 
Bve  hundred  men :  and  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  assigned 
as  the  time  for  crossing.  The  time  came,  but  strangely  enough  the 
troops  could  not  be  got  ready  to  pass  over^  Another  day  v/a.9  appoiilted, 
and  when  that  arrived,  it  was  found  the  general  hkd  changed  his  plan  of 
operations.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  the  invasion  of  Canida  was 
postponed,  and  the  troops  Were  ordered  into  winter  quarters.  The  hlame 
of  these  failiires  was  attributed  by  the  soldiers  to  their  commander;  and 
so  highly,  were  they  exasperated,  that  for  several  days  his  life  was  in 
dsHger  from  tlieir  fury. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  o{ 
General  Bearborn,  was  stationed  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  and  at  Plaits- 
burgh,  on  Lake  Champlain,  From  the  latter  post,  a  detaehmenl  marched 
a  short  distance  into  Canada,  surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and,  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  pvibhc  stores.  Other 
movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people ;  but  after  the  migfor- 
tanes  at  Detroit  and  Niagara,  the  general  deemed  it  inespedienl  to  engage 
in  any  important  enterprise;  and  'thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1812. 
Although  on  many  occasions  extraordinary  gallantry  had  beeji  displayed, 
yet  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  the  losses  sustained  were  numerous 
and  heavy.  .  Those  who  approved  the  declaration  of  war,  felt  disap- 
pointed, mortified,  snd  dejected.  Those  who  were  opposed  lo  it,  assumed 
a  boldertone  of  censure,  and  evinced  a  more  determined  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. 

While,  however,  defeat  and  disgrace  attended  the  American  arms  on 
land,  far  different  results  were  witnessed  on  the  ocean.  On  that  great 
field  where  were  committed  the  offences  which  led  to  the  wai",  they  gained 
a  rich  harvest  of  victory  and  glory.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war,.tho 
■American  officers  and  seaimen  were  filled  with  ardoflrto  avenge  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  impressed  fellow-citizens,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  (he 
republican  flag.  Such  ships  of  war  as  were  ready  for  sea,  immediately 
sajled  in  search  of  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Captain  Hull, 
who  commanded  the  Constitution,  Sf  forty-four  guns,  descried  a  British 
frigate;  his  -crew,  giving  three  cheers,  requested  lobe  placed  alongside 
of  their  antagonist.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  latter  endeavoured, 
by  skilful  manieuvring,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  position.  Defeated  in 
this,  she  advanced  toward  the  Constitution,  firing  broadsides  at  intervals. 
When  she  had  approached  within  half  pistol  shot,  a. tremendous  caiinOnade 
burst  upon  her  from  the  American  frigate.  In  thirty  minutes,  every  mast 
and  nearly  every  spar  being  shot  away,  she  struck  her  flag.  She  was 
found  lo  be  the  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Daitres,  who  had  been  cruizing  in  quest  of  an  American  frigate.  At 
her  mast-head  she  had  displayed  her  oame,  and  a  flag  upon  which  was 
he  taunting  inscription,  "  No  Little  Belt."  .  Of  her  crew,  fifty  were 
Killed  andsixty-four  wounded  i  and  the  vessel  itself  was  so  much  injured 
that  it  was  set  fire  to  and  blown  up.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  Con- 
stitution was  very  slight ;  of  her  crew,  but  seven  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded !  and  the  ship  in  a  few  hours  was  ready  for  another  action.  This 
battle  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  Great  Britain  had  not  for  thirty  yeara 
previous  lost  a  frigate  in  any  conflict  with  a  similar  equality  of  force. 
Congress  voted  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew  of  the  Cons'titu- 
lion,  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their  prize,  and  the  officers  were 
promoted. 
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This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  naval  victories-  On  the  19th  of 
Oclober,  Captain  Jones,  in  the  Wasp.offiighteen  guns,  captured  the  Frolic, 
of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In 
this  action,  the  Americans'  obtained  a  victory  over  a  force  decidedly  su- 
perior. On  their  pan,  but  eight  were  Ttilledand  wounded;  on  that  of  the 
enemy,  about  eighty ;  the  Frolic  firefi  as  she  rose  upon  the  water,  so  thai 
her  shot  was  either  thrown  away  at  bnt  touched  the  rigging  of  the  Amer 
ican ;  the  Wasp,  on  Ihe  contrary,  fired  as  she  descended ;  and  thus,  at  every 
discharge,  struck  the  hull  of  her.antagonist.  On  boarding  the  British  ves- 
sel, the  surprise  of  ihe  Americans  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  They  beheld 
only  three  officers,,  and  the  seaman  al  the  helni.  The  deck  was  slippery 
with  blood,  presenting  a  most  awful  scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  The 
colours  were  stil!  flying — there  being  no  one  left  to  haul  (hem  down, 
Neither  of  the  vessels,  however,  arrived  in  the  United  States  They 
(vere  both  captured,  before  evening,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line 

On  the  35th,  the  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur, 
encountered  and  captured  the  Brhish  frigate  Macedonian  The  former 
carried  a  few  guns  the  most,  but  the  disparity,  of  loss  was  astrjnishingly 
great.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy, a  hundred  and  four  nere  killed  and 
wounded:'  on  the  part  of  the  Americatis,  but  eleven!  The  United  Stales 
brought,  her  prize  safely  tojNew-Yorfc.  The  conduct  of  the  American 
seamen  oh  this  occasion,  drew  forth  a  species  of  praise  fiom  the  enemy, 
not  less  grateful  than  that  experienced  from  their  friends  All  the  private 
property  belongitjg  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Macedonian  was  re- 
stored, with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  politeness. 

A  fourth  naval  battle  was  fought,  and  a  fourth  victory  gamed,  on  the 
39th  of  December.  On  that  day,  the  Constitution,  of  furty-fonr  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
of  thirty-eight.  The  combat  was  continued  with  the,  utmost,  obstinacy, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  The  Java  was  reduced  to  a  w^reclt;  of  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  that  of  the 
Constitution  thirty-foiir,.  ■  General  Hisiop,  governor  of  Bombay,  having  in 
charge  a  body  of  troops,  was  passenger  on  board-the  Java;  that  officer 
presented  Captain  Bainbridge  with  an  elegant  sword,  as  a  slight  testimo- 
nial for  his  gentlemanly  conduct  after  the  action. 

On  the  lakes,  some  small  operations  were  this  season  successfully 
conducted  by  the.  Americans.  Gift  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned- 
Lieutenant  Elliott,' on  Lake  Erie,  with  great  credit  to  himself  projected  at 
undertaking  by, which  he  captured  two  Britisii  armed  vessels— the  Detroit 
and  the  Caledonia;  This  was  merely  the  precursor  of  other  and  more 
brilliant  affairs,  shortly  to  come  off  upon  that  atjd  the  adjacent  inland 

The  exertions  of  Commodore  Chatincey,  in  creating  a  fieet  upon  the 
northern  lakes,  produced  the  most  heneHcial  results.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  Americans  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  Lake  Erie ;  and 
their  whole  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  a  brig  carrying  sixteen  guns.  On 
the  first  of  November,  the  commodore  had  under  his  cooimaud  six  vessels, 
mounting  altogether  thirty-two  guns ;  and  although  not  e<]ual  In  strength 
to  their  opponents,  they  managed  to  capture  the  Prince  Regent  schooner 
of  eighteen  guns,  and  put  to  flight  the  Royal  George  of  twenty-six. 

These  successive  victorips  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  nation. 
They  were  gR.ined  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  latid,  and  by  that  class  of 
citizens  whose  rights  had  been  more  specially  violated;  and  they  were 
gained  over  a  people  claiming  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  whorn  long-continued 
Success  had  rendered  haughty  and  insolent,  and  who  had  confidently 
boasted  that  the  whole  American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the 
ocean,     A  numberof  British  merchantmen  were  likewise  caplhred  by  the 
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Anieriiian  navy  :  and  privateers  issuing  from  almost  every  port,  manj  of 
Ihem  bearing  flags  inscribed  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights,"  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first 
teven  months  of  the  war  exceeded  five  hundred ;  upwards  of  fifty  of  Ihem 
were  armed,  carrying, nearly  six  hundred  guns.  More  than,  three  Ihon 
sand  prisoners  were  taken. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
American  ariOs  upon  the  water.  The  British  themselves  assert  it  lo  bo 
owing  lothe  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vessels ;  but  Ihis.catise 
is  not  by  any  means  sufficient  lo  prove- the  fact,  as  all  historical  evidence 
contiradicts  it-  The  British  were  formerly  almost  everywhere  victorious, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  a  few  guns.  Perhaps  the  truth  may  he 
arrived  at,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  diflerent  navies  are  in 
the  habit  trf  aiming  Iheir  war-missiles.  The  French  throw  all  their  shot 
among  the  enemy's  rigging,  thus  hoping  to  disable  him  ;  the  Kuglish  aim 
directly  for  the  decks,  with  the  intention  lo  destroy  Ufe ;  but  the  Ameri- 

■  cans  pursue  a  system  different  from  either— pouring  all  their  fury  against 
the  hull  of  their  antagonist.  Thiis  a  single  broadside  frequenily  ofiBns 
their  enemy's  sides  to  the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  compels  the  drown- 
ing foe  lo  strike  his  colours. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1812),  the  quadrennial- period  forthe  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice-president  again  recurred.'  The  candidates  were, 
on.  one  side,  the  incumbent  James.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts  ;  on  the  other,  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New-York, 

■  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  opposed  the  war,  were 
in  favour  of  the  latter  candidates :  those  who  were  called  democrats,  sup- 
parled  the  former.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  partizans  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  stales,  were  highly  excited.  Of  Ihe  electoral  votes  given, 
Mr.  Madison  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Gerry  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  were  elected.  Mr,  Clinton  received  eighty- 
nine,  and  Mr  Ingersoll  eighty-siJc. 

At  the  commencement  of  th6  session  of  Congress  near  the  close  of  1813, 
the  presidentjin  his  message,  stated  that  he  had  received  official  informa- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  and  that  two  propositions  for 
^n  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which  he  had  rejected,  as  they 
could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the 
right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propositions  was  approved 
by  the  national  representatives,  who,  instead  ofabandbning  the  ground  they 
had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution .  of  the 
war.  The  bounty  and  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  were  increased.  The 
president  was  authorized  lo  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry, 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  and  lo  borrow  money.    Provision  was  also  mide 

-  for  building  four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  as  many  vessels  of  war 
on  the  great  lakes  as  the  public  service  might  require, ' 

So  great  was  the  desire  bf  the  citizens  of  the  western  country  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  itfichigan,  that  in  order  to  effect  it,  General 
Harrison  resolved  to  undertake  a  wmter  campaign.  Information  was  re- 
ceived that  a  small  body  of  British  and  Ini^ianswerg  statiojied  ^t  Prench- 

-  town,  a  village  on  the  riv^r  Raisin,  not  far  from.  Detroit.  General  Win- 
chester proceeded  in  advance,  wiiii  a  portion  of  the  western  army,  and 
attacked  and  entirely  dispersed  the  enemy.  The  Americans  encamped 
near,  the  field  of  battle,  a_part  of  them  being  protected  by  close  gaiilen 
pickets:  yet,  although  near  an  enemy's  fort,  but  little  precaution  was 
taken  lo  prevent  a  surpris.e.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9and  of 
January,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Briiiab  and  Indians,  Ihe 
former  commanded  by  Colonel  Proctor,  the  latlec  by  the  chiefs  Eound- 
tead  and  Split-log.    The  troops  in  the  open  fi^ld  were  thrown  into  diso-- 
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diir,  and  General  Winchester  and  other  officers  in  vain  endeavoured  te 
rally  them.  They  turned  and  fled,  hut  in  attempting  to  escape  were 
iHosily  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  General  and  Colonel  Lewis  were  made 
piisonera.  The  troops  behind  the  pickets  maintained  the  contest  witii 
undaunted  br,avery.  At  length  Colonel  Proctor  assured  General  Win- 
chesier,  that  if  the  remainder  of  the  Americans  would  immediately  sur- 
render, they  should  he  protected  from  massacre ;  hut  otherwise  he  would 
setfire  to  the  village,  and  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
savages. ,  Intimidated  by-lhis  threat,  General  Winchester  sent  an  order  to 
the  troops  to  surrender,  which  they  obeyed.  .'Colonel  ProeioK,  leaving 
the  wounded  without  a  guard,  marched  back  immediately  to  Maiden.  The 
Indians  accompanied  them  a  fe,w  miles,  but  returned  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Theo  followed  deeds  of  horror.  The  woiinded  officers  were 
dragged  from  the  houses,  and  killed  and  scalped  in  the  streets.  The 
buildings  Were  seton  fire,  and  "many  who  attempted  to  escape  from  them 
were  forced  back  into  the  flames.  Others  were  put  to  deatn  by  thetomii- 
hawk,  and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highway.  But  the  infainy  ol 
this  butchery  should  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone^it  must  rest 
equally  upon  those  who  instigated  them  to  hostility— those  by  whose  side 
they  fought,  and  who-were  able,  and  ^ho  were  bound  by  a  solemn  en sa ire- 
ment,  to  restrain  them.  ,  ^  '' 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtowo  clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in 
mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
Iheir  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  Having  twelve  hundred  men, 
he  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erec  d  a  fort  which  was 
called  Fort  Meig3,in  honour  of  lh,e  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  first  of  May, 
it  was  invested  by  a  large  num&er  of  Indians,  an''  by  a  parly  of  British 
troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  C'?'..  Proetor.  Five  days 
afterwards,  General  Clay,  at  (he  head  of  tweh'ffl  hundred  Kentuckians, 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Dividing  f'^is  force  into  several  par- 
ties, and  malcmg  an  impetuous  onset,  he  drois  the  besiegers  from  their 
wqi-ks.  His  troops  supposing  the  victory  complete,  and  disregarding  the 
orders  of  their  commander,  dispersed  into  the  woods ;  which  the  enemy 
observing,  returned  from  their  flight,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory.  Of 
the  Americans,  two  or  three  hundred  escaped  into  the  foft ;  about  three  ' 
hundred  were  killed  or  made  prisoners— and  the  remainder  fled  lo  the 
nearest  settlements.    The  loss  of^  the  enemy,was  very  considerable. 

The  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Indians, 
unaccustomed  to.seiges,  l^ecame  weary  and  discontented  ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  May,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chief,  Tecuniaeh.  ihey  de- 
.serted  iheir  aliiea.  On  the  9lh,  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  made  a 
precipitate,  retreat.  Gen erar  Harrison,  leaving  General  Clay  in  command, 
returned  to,  Ohio  for  reinrorcements.;  but  in  this  quarter  active  operations 
were  not  resumed  until  a  squadron  had  been  built  and  prepared  for  action 
on  Lake  Erie..-  At  Sackett's  Harbour,  on  the  northern  frtintier,  a  body  oi 
troops  had  been  assembled  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn ;  and 
great  exertions  were  made,  by  Conimodore  Chauncey,  to  build  and  equip 
a  squadron  oii  Lake  Ontario,  sufficiently  poirerful  lo  contend  with  that  oi 
the  enemy.  By  the95lh  of  April,  the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  com- 
pleted that  the  general,  and  seventeen  hundred  trdops,  viere  conveyed 
across  the  lake  lo  the  attack  of  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Uppei 
Canada. ;.  , 

On  the  27th,  an  advanced  party,  led  on  by  Brigadier-general  Pike,  who 
was  born  in  a  camp  and.  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  although 
opposed  at  the  water's  ec|ge  by  a-  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  se- 
vere conflict,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  ot 
the  troops  having  ianded,  the  whole  party  pressed  forward— carried  the 
first  battery  by  assault,  and  were  moving  towards  the  main  works,  wher 
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ine  enemy's  magazine,  containing  five  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blew 
up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  the  advancing  troops  im- 
mense quantities  of  st One  and  timber.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  their  leader,  the  brave  General  Fikei  was  mor- 
lallv  wounded.  'He  retained  to  the  laet,  howeTei^,  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
endcotnmanderj  "  Move  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
"and  avenge  your  general."  With  three  cheers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage,  they  pressed  forward,  and  speedily.drove  the  enemy  from  all  their 
intrenclimeiits,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  The  British  loss  in 
men,  amounted  to  sev^n  hundred  and  eighty.  The  public  property  de- 
stroyed was  very  considerable ;  and  that  which  was  transferred  unin- 
jured to  the  Americans,  was  considered  worth  at  least  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  When  the  flag  that  had  waved  over,  the  fort  was  brought  to  the 
dying  General  Pike,  with  an  expression  of  triumph  on  his  countenance  he 
made  signs  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his, head,  and  contentedly  expired. 

An  aitack  on  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Brie,  unsuccessfully  attempted  the 
year  before,  was  the  next  thing  to  be  undertaken.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2eth,  generals  Dearborn  and  Lewis  embarked,  with  their 
whole  force,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men.  The  advance,  onder  Col. 
Scott,  consisting  of  live  hundred,  were  exposed  in  approaching  the  shore 
to  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  from  a  large  body  of  regulars  stationed 
in  a  ravine  ;  yet  they  faltered  not,  and  no  sooner  were  they  formed  on 
ihe  beach,  than  they  were  led  lo  the  charge  and  dispersed,  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  works  on  each  aide  of  the  river  were  furiously  engaged. 
Fort  George  being  in  a  short  time  rendered  untetiable,  the  British  laid, 
trainslo  their  magazines  and  hastily  retired.  The  American  light  com 
panics  instantly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works — captains  Hynd- 
man  and  Stockton  entering  first,  and.  extinguishing  the  fire  intended  to 
create  the  explosion.  The  former  withdrew  a  match  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  life.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  fortifications 
■  in  that  quarter  were  surmounted  by  the  American  flag ;  the  enemy  having 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  above  twohundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  six 
hundred  prisoners.  Their  antagonists  had  only  thirty-nine  killed,  and  a 
hundred  and  eight  wounded. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  it  became  known  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
English,  under  General  Vincent,  had  encamped  on  the  heights  at  the  head 
of  Burlington  bay.  A  superior  force  was  therefore  dispatched,  under 
genei-als  Chandler  and  Winder,to  reconnoitre,  and  to  cut  ofi"  the  escape 
of  the  enemy.  Strangely  enough^  this  force  was  surprised  in  the  night 
with  an  onset  from  the  British,  the  sentinels  being  bayonetted  ou  their 
posts  without  giving,an  alarm.  A  complete  rout  ensufcd,' in  which  both 
the  American  generals  were  taken  prisoners.  The  British  findmg' two 
pieces  of  artillery  limbered,  drove  them  off,  hastily  overturned  the  others, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  with  but  little  loss.  This  misfortune  lo  the 
republicans  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Lieutenant- colonel  Boersller, 
having  been  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy 
collected  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  was  surrounded,  and  the  whole  detachment, 
made  prisoners. 

General  Dearborn  having  for  some  time  laboured  under  a  severe  indis- 
position, now  retired  from  service,  assigning  Fort  George  to  the  care  of 
Col.  Boyd.  The  American  army  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  severe 
reverse,  by  an  irrational  attack  on  a  British  party  stationed  at  Le  Cosse's 
House,  aboul  seventeen  miles  from  the  fort  (  and  on  the  8lh  of  July,  a  gen- 
eral skirmish  ensued,  without  any  advantage  remaining  on  either  side. 
From  the  peculiarcharaeterof  Indian  warfare,  and  the  constant  harassing 
sustained  by  the  Americans,  Col.  Boyd  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  guarding  against  it :  the  services  of  the  Seneca  nation  wer 
31 
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therefore  accepted,  and  about  four  hundred  warriors,  commanded  by  inn 
chief  Corn- planter,  were  put, under  arms. 

While  the  greater  pari  of  the  American  army  was  thus  employed  in 
Canada,  the  British  made  an  attack  upon  the  iinportant  post  of  Sackelt's 
Harbour.  On  the  27th  of  May,  iheir  squadron  appeared  before  the  town. 
Alarm  guns  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood. 
General  BrQwn,  of  the  New- York  militia,  commanded  in  chief,  his  whole 
forife  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  men.  By  his  orders  a  slight 
.  breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  the  enemy 
could  land.  Behind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  and  the  regulars  under 
Coionel  Backus  formed  the  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  asth,  one 
Ihouaand  British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards 
the  breastwork.  ThemiliiiA,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  in  confusion. 
Colonel  Mills,  in  a  Tain  attempt  tp  rally  them,  bemg  mortally  wounded. 
Tlie  regulars,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  were  cotnpelled  to  retire  towards 
tlie  town ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses  on  the 
road,  and  from  these  coverts  they  poured  so  destructive  a  Sre  upon  (he 
British  column,  that  it  hailed  and  fell  back.  General  Brown,  by  a  strata- 
gem,  converted  this  slight  check  into  a  precipitate  flight :  collecting  the 
panlc-Etrnck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road  which,  while 
It  led  from  Ihe  village,  appeared  to  the  British  commander  to  lead  lo  the 
place  of  landing.  Perceiving  them  marqhing  with  great  speed,  he  suppo- 
sed that  thefr  object  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  he  re-embarked  so  has- 
tily as  tdleave  behindmostof  his  wounded.  General  Brown,  in  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast,  a  distressing  and  predatory  war  ivas  car- 
ried on,  by  large  detachment*  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
One  squiidron,  stationed  in  Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burned  every 
■merchant  vessel  which. came  witliin  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lewistuwn,  in.  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  enemy,  the  village  was  bombarded,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  land— -but  they  were  defeated  by  the  militia.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  an- 
other and  more. powerful  squadron  had  arrived,  early  in  the  spring.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  Adiniral  Cockhurn — a  notorious  and  disgrace-, 
ful  jjeraon,  whose  name  will  ever  be  (considered  a  stain  among  the  officers 
of  his  country.  He,  disregarding  the  honourable  modes  of  warfare,  di- 
rected his  efforts  principally  against  unoffending  citizens  and  peaceful 
villages.  Instead  of  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
any  manner,  he  sought  simply  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hatred  wherever  ^e 
.  weut,  and  planted  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  in  many  sections  rankles 
still.  The  farn)  houses  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  the  shore  were  plun 
dered,  and  the  cattle  driven  away  or  in  mere  wantonness  slaughtered, 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de^Grace,  Frederick  town,  and  Georgetown,  were 
sacked  and  burned.  Norfolk  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  by  the 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  ,foree  stationed  on  Craney  Island,  in  the 
harbour.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was  captured,  and 
the  unfortilnate  inhabitants  suffered  all  which  a  brutal  and  unri^strained 
soldiery  could  inflict. 

The  ocean,  in  the  meantimo,  had  been  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts, 
m  which  the  victors  gained  untarnished  laurels.  Captain  Lawrejice,  in 
the  stoop  of  war  Hornet,  discovering  in  the  neutral  port  of  San  Salvador 
a  British  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  challenged  her  commander  to 
meet  him  at  sea.  The  challenge  being  declined.  Captain  Lawrence  block 
aded  ihe  port,  until  forced  by  a  ship  of  the  line  to  retire.  Soon  after, 
meeting  an  English  brig  of  ten  guns,  he  captured  her,  and  with  her  above 
820,000  in  specie.  The  next  day  the  Hornet  steered  for  Demerara,  and 
nhortlv  etKOUtttemd  a  large  Britisli  national  armed  brig,  the  Peacock, 
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Captain  Lawrence  instantly  engaged  her,  and  the  combal  continued  fot 
fifleen  minuies  wilh  great  fury — when  tlie  enemy  struck  her  colours,  and 
displayed  at  the  saiiie.tiine  a  signal  of  distress.  The  Americahs  instantly 
endeavoured  now  to  save  the  vanquished ;  but  such  was  the  ehait^red 
condition  of  the  Peacock,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  effqcts-to  rescue  her 
seamen,  it  could  be  but  partially  effected — she  went  down,  carrying  with 
her  nine  British^ sailors  and  three  of  tlie.braVe  Americans  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  assist  ihenii  Li  the  battle,  the  los^  of  the  Hornet  was  but 
one  killed  and  two  wounded — that  of  the  Peacock  was  never  ascerlained- 

On  his  leiwrn  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  te 
the  CDn:i;nand  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in'the  harbour  of  Bostor.. 
For  several  weeks  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force  but  having 
a  selected  crew,  had  been  cruizing  before  the  port ;  and  Captain  Brooke, 
her  commander,  had  annpunced  his  wish  to  meet,  in  single,  combat,  an 
American  fngate.  Inflamed  by  this  challenge.  Captain  Lawrence,  although 
his  crew  were  just  enlisted,  and  his  officers  were  strangers  to  hnn  and  to 
each  other,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  the  Shannon.  To- 
ward evening  on  the  same  day,  Lhey  met,  and  engaged  instantly,  with 
unexampled  fury.  In  a  very  few  minuies,  and  in  quick  succession,  the 
sailing-master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  and  Captain  Lawrence  and 
three  lieutenants  were  seyei^ly  wounded  ;  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces 
that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  chest  of  arms  blew  up,  and  Cap.: 
tain  Lawrence,' receiving  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  was  carried  below 
At  this  instant,  the  position  of  the  ships  being  favourable,  Captarii  Brouke, 
at  the  head  of  his  marines,  galknily  boarded  the  Chesapeajie;  when, 
every  oflicer  who  could  take  command  being  killed  or  wounded,  resistance 
ceased,  and  the  American  flag  was  struck  by  the  enemy. 

The  victory,  however,  was  not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  Shannon,  twenty-four  were  killed  and  iifty-six  wounded.  Of  that  of 
the  Cliesapeake,  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 
When  the  intrepid  Lawrence  learned  the  fate  of  bis  ship,  he  became  de- 
lirious with  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering.  His  proud  spirit  was 
broken;  and  during  the  four  days  he  continued  to  live,  altnost  the  only 
words  he  uttered,  were,  ''Don't  give  up  the  ship  I" — an  expression  tVhicn 
has  since  been  consecrated  by  his  countrymen.  Captain  Lawrence  and 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  were  both  interred  by  the  British  at  Halifax,  with 
ever^  honour — civil,  naval,  and  military.  Subsequently,  a  passport  bjiing 
obtained  from  the  gentlemanly  commander  on  that  station.  Commodore 
Hardy,  the  remains  of  the  two  officers  were  brought  to  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Crowninshield,  of  Salem,  in  bis  own  barge,  manned  by  twelve 
masters  of  vessels. 

Great  were  the  exultations  of  the  government  party  in  London,  on  the 
news  of  this  action.  Victories  over  the  frigates  of  other  nations  were 
occurrences  too  common  to  excite  emotion;  but  the  capture  of  an  Ameri- 
can frigate  was  considered' a  glorious  epoch  in  the  naval  history  of  Great 
Britain.  Captain  Brooke  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  alto- 
gether the  rewards  and  honours  bestowed  upon  him  were  such  as  had  . 
never  before  been  received  but  by  the  conqueror  of  a  squadron.  These 
demonstrations  of  triumph  were  jaadverteiit  confessions  of  American 
superiority ;  and  they  were,  to  the  vanquished  themselves,  a  species  of 
triumph,  and  a  source  of  consolation. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  another  American  vessel  was  captured  by  tha 
British-  The  Argus  sloop  of  war  had  that  misfortune;  she  was  cruizidg 
in  the  British  channel,  committing  depredations  upon  the  enemy's  ship- 
ping, when  several  men-of-war  were  sent  in  quest  of  her.  The  Pelican, 
a  vessel  of  her  own  class,  but  of  slightly  superior  force,  descried  and 
encouniercd  her~;  at  the  iirst  broadside,  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Atgue,  fell, 
severely  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Watson>  on  whom  the  command  devolved. 
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was  next  renaered  unfit  for  service  ;  midshipmen  Delphy  and  EcJwarils, 
boih  died  of  their  wounds — and  after  a  eevere  and  prolonged  action  o) 
above  thiee  hours,  the  vessel  surrendered. 

Shortly  after  this,  victory  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  republicans. 
The  American  brig  Enterprize,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burroughs, 
met,  when  afewdaysout  on  a  cruize,  the  British  brig  Boxer,  of  tlie-aame 
or  a  more  available  force-  Here,  again,  the  superior  mauceuvring  of  the 
Americans  was  made  manifest:  the  Enterprize  lost  but  one  man  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded  j  while  the  loss  of  the  Boxer"  was  much  'greater 
Both  commandera,  however,  were  slain ;  Captain  Blythe,  of  the  Boset 
being  killed,  while  Lieutenant  Burroughs  was  the  one  lost  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  buried  side  by  side,  due  honours  being  rendered,  in 
Portland,  Maine, 

The  events  of  the  war  again  call  our  attention  to  Ihe  northwestern 
frontier  While  each  nation  Was  busily  employed  in  equipping  a  squad 
roi)  on  Lake  Erie,  .General  Clay  remained  inactive  at  Fort  Meigs.  AbouV 
the  last  of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before 
Ihe  fort,  hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  lo  a  general  action  in  the  fidd- 
Afler  waiting  a  few  days  without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  -Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  little 
more  than  a  picketing  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ,  and  the  g-arrtson  consisted 
of  but  one  hundred  and  sisty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  On  the  1st  of  August,  it  was  mvested  by 
live  hundred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  Indians.  After  a  cannonade, 
whicl)  continued  two  days,  the  enemy,  in  the  evening,  supposing  a  breach 
had  been  mad^,  advanced  to  assault  the  works.  Anticipating  this,  Major 
Groghan  had  planted  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piere  of  cannon  m  the  fort, 
in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  ditch.  It  was  loaded  with  grape  shot  and 
slugs,  ajid  was  discharged  the  instant  the  a-isaiiants  arrived  before  it 
The  British  commander  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
others  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  agam  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  as  fatally  repulsed ;  when  the  remainder  retreated  in  haste  and  dis 
order  lo  their  former  position,  and  at  dawn  of  day  retired  to  Maiden. 
The  youthful  Croghan,  for  his  valour  and  good  comiuct,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  and  his  brave  companions  received 
the. thanks  of  Congress.  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  the 
ladies  of  Chilicothe  presented  him  with  an  elegant  aword- 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  American 
squad^n  had  been  prepared  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  It  couabied  of 
nine  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron 
had  also  been  built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Barclay ;  this  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns. 
Commodore  Perry,  immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  the  British  commander,  having  wind  in  favour, 
left  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  accept  that  offer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wmd 
shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of 
battle,"  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  Words  of,  the  dying 
Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship !"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels 
proclaimed  the  animation  with  which  this  motto  inspired  their  patriotic 
crews.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced  ;  but  the  wind  being  light,  the 
Lawrence,  the  commodore's  Sag  ship,  was  the  only  American  vessel  that 
could,  at  first,  engage  in  close  action.  For  two  hours  she  contended 
alone  with  two  vessels,  eai^h  nearly  her  equal  in  force.  All  but  seven  ol 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  she,  by  the  damage  she  had 
received,  was  rendered  >  wholly  unmanageable.  The  wind  springing  up, 
Captain  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  into  action. 
To  this  ship  Commodore  Perry,  sailing  in  an  open  boat  through  the  thick- 
SSI  of  the  fire,  transferred  his  flag.    Again  (he  combat  raged  with  undi- 
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me  of  the  British  vessels  surre«3ered, 
il  of  the  American  squadron  now  join- 
ing in  the  action,  ihe  victoiy  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete.  At 
four  o'clock,  the  brave  and  fortLiiale  commander  despatched  to  General 
Harrison,  at  Fort  Meip,  this  laconic  epistle:  "  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  ti)ey  are  ours."  -  ,  ,         . 

Great  was  the  joy  which  this  brilliant  victory  occasioned  throughout  the 
Onio|i.  That  it  was  achieved  over  asuperior  force— that  it  was  the  first 
wer  gained  over  a  squadron — that  it  was  entirely  decisive— and  that  it 
opened  a  way  to  the  recovery  of  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  of  the 
imbecile  General  Hull — -were  circumstances  which  threw  every  other 
victory  into,  the  shade,  and  cast  the  brightest  lustre  upon  the  charaetersof 
the  heroes  who  had  gained  it.  At  every  place  which  he  visited,  the 
gallant  Perry  received  the  most  flatt,ering  proofs  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  love. 

I'he  Americans  were  now  maslei's  of  the  lake ;  but  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory was  yet  in  possession  of  'he  British,  which  General  Harrison  ira- 
mediaiely  set  about  recovering.  Thevesselsconveyed  him  and  his  troops 
(amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men)  across  the  lake  to  Amherstburgh, 
from  whence  ihey  proceeded  to  occupy  Detroit  and  Fort  Maiden,  Which 
tUeydid  without  opposition,  the  British  general,  having  evacuated  thelat- 
terplace  and  destroyed  the  si  ores.  The  enemy  had  passed  Detroit  on 
Iheir  retreat,  and  ascended  the  river  Thames  to  the  Moravian  villages, 
where  they  encamped.  They  were  pursued  by  General  Harrison  wilh 
three  thousand  five  hundred  picked  troops,  consisting  of  Colonel  John- 
■  son's  mounted  regiment,  Colonel  Ball's  dragoons,  and  Govertlor  Shelby's 
Kentucky  volunteers.  On  the  5ih  of  October  they  were  overlaken^and 
forced  into  battle ;  *vhen  the  Americans,  greatly  outnumbering  the  enemy, 
were  perfectly  triumphant.  But  the  death  on  this  occasion  of  the  chief 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  most  subtle,,  brave,  eloquent,  and  formidable  of 
Indian  warriors,  was  without  doubt  a  more  completely  irreparable  loss 
that  the-  British  had  yet  sustained.  He  was  better  able  tO  coticentrate, 
command,  and  guide  sagaciously  the  savage  forces,  than  any  warrior  who 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  said  that  he  met  his  fate  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  had  resolved  if  possible 
to  engage  him;  dressed,  therefore,  in  a  showy  uniform,  and  mounted 
upon  a  large  white  horse,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  melSe  directly  to 
where  the  chief  was  encouraging  his  people — who  were  then  fighting  with 
more  indomitable  iind  obstinate  coura^  than  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
them— and  endeavoured  to'altracl  his  attention.  The  chief  turning,  dis 
charged  his  ritle  at  the  approaching  foe,  and  drew  his  tomahawk  with  the 
intention  to  dispatch  him  at  once.  Covered  with  wounds  and  blood,  the 
colonel  still  approached— -when  Tecumseh  paused  a  moment,  seeming 
surprized  at  the  appearance  of  his  adversary.  That  pause  prov«d  fatal— t 
for  in  it  Colonel  Johnson  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  its  contents  through 
his  body.  The  Indians  no  longer  hearing  the  stentorian  voice  of  their 
leader,  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  The  American  loss 
was  but  fifty ;  that  of  the  British  seventy,  besides  siK  hundred  prisoners  : 
the  Indiana  left  one  hundred  and  twenty  dead  on  the  field,  and  those  who 
escaped  could  not  he  gathered  together  again  in  battle. 

Sialioning  Geperal  Cess  with  a  thousand  men  at  Detroit,  Harrison  now 
returned  to  Buffalo,  intending  according  to  his  instruc^ons,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  of  the  centre  in  effecting  what  appeared  to  be  the  grand 
object,  of  the  American  government,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Eeeenl 
victory  .bad  increased  the  confidence  of  the  administration,  and  revived 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  people.  A  larger  force  than  at  any  former.period 
was  collected  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  generals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  ofHcers  then  highly  esteemed  foi 
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their  mililary  inrormation,  a.5  well  as  Wariike  taste  and  abiiitles.  tii 
charge  of  the  war  olHce,  was  General  Armatrong,  a  man  held  in  diatin 
gui shed  consideration  for  his  courtly  experience,  his  ramiliarity  with  arnia 
aDd  tactics,  and  hU  thoroughly  American  spirit.  Stfangely,  indeed,  does 
it  sound,' when  we  are  told  that  with  all  these  advantages  just  nMAin^could 
be  accomplished.  Kight  thousand  men  stood  upon  their  arms  on  the 
northern  frontier,  exolusive  of  Harrison's  four  thousand,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Plaitsburgh,  all  waiting'  for  the  word  of  command 
to  march  upon  Montreal.  At  length,  after  a  very  tedious  course  of  pre- 
parations, it  came  ;  the  secretary  of  war  himself  arrived  aiid  reviewed 
the  troops,  delivering  his  instructions.  At  Urenadier  Island,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  lloiilla  was  prepared  which  was  intended  lo  transport  ths 
anned  array  to  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  every  thing  was  in  motion 
directly. 

On  the  5lh  of  November,  they  were  finally  got  under  ,way.  Bitt  now 
ii  appeared  that  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  gathered  together  at  every 
convenient  point  upon  their  route,  well  prepared  to  harass  and  dispute 
with  them  thfjir  passage.  To  disperse  them,  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Brown  was  landed,  and  directed  to  march  in  advance 
of  the  boats.  At  Chrystler's  Fields,  on  (he  11th  of  November,  a  body 
of  the  enemy  of  about  the  same  force,  was  encountered,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  fought  with  resolute  bravery  on  both  sides.  Both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory.  The  American  loss  was  greatest,  but  as  they 
drove  the  eiiemy  from  their  position,  and  enabled  the  flotilla  lo  pass  un 
molested,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  they  accomplished  all  they  iiitended. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  at  St.  Regis.  At  this  place  Gen- 
eral Hamptotl  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  and  no  doubt  had 
.  been  entertained  of  his  disposition  and  ability  to  comply  with  the  order. 
But  here.  General  Wilkinson  learned,  with  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
the  contemplated  junction  would  not  take  place.  The  project  of  attadc- 
ing  Mo.ntreal  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkin- 
son marched  lo  Prenchtown  Mills,  and  tliere  encamped  for  the  winier- 
Great  indignation  followed  this  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign  j  the  se- 
rerest  censure  fell  upon  General  Armstrong,  for  having  associated  two 
Biich  officers  as  Wilkinson  and  HaiDptoii,  between  whom  there  was  a 
well  known  spirit  of  animosity  existing.  The  latter  soon  after  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  General  Izard  was  selected  in  his  stead, 
to  command  the  post  at  Platlsburgh. 

The  injury  suflfered  by  the  United  States  on  account  Of  this  trilling,  did 
not  end  altogether  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  of  their 
territory,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  former  acquisitions  on  the  Ca- 
nadian shore.  Fort  George  was  abandoned— but  before  leaving  it,  the 
officer  In  charge  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  provoked  a  lamentable  retal- 
iation from  the  British.  He  crossed  over  to  the  handsome  village  o( 
Newark,  and  sacked  and  left  it  in  flames.  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  return, 
surprised  Fort  Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  about  three  hundred,  and  put 
nearly  every  man  of  theiii  to  the  sword.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
myrmidons  forthwith  began  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  country,  horning 
in  their  course  Lewi  stown,  Manchester,  Youngstown,  the  Indian  village  ot 
■he  TuScaroras,  and  Butfaio. 

In  the  beginning  of  litis  year,  1813,  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  offered 
lis  mediation  to  the  two  powers  at  war-  On  the  part  of  the  United  Stales 
ih^  offer  was  promptly,  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Ba- 
fard,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate,  at  St..Petersburgh,  a 
peace  under  the  proffered  mediation.  On  the  21ih  of  May,  Congress  was 
jonvened  by  proclamation  of  the  president.  Laws  were  enacted  Impos- 
ng  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  authorizing  the  collection  of 
arious  internal  duties ;  providing  for  a.  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions 
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of  (ipUars)  and,  protiibiiin^  ihe  merchant  vessels  oT  the  United  States 
from  Bailing  under  British  licenses.  Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a  com- 
ntictee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  made  a  long  report  upon  the 
Bpirit  and  manner  in  which  the  vrar  had  been  commenced  and  conducted 
by  the  eiiemy.  Many  proofs  nete  presented  of  shameful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilized  nations. 

In  September,  Commodore  Chauncey  made  two  cruizes  upon  Lake 
■  Ontario,  and  repeatedly  offered  battle  to  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  was 
of  superior  force ;  but  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  commandei^,  intimidated  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  oa  Lalto  Erie,  retired  before  hinj.  On  one  oecaaton, 
howevert'in  a.  running  light,  the  British  ships  Unstained  considerable  in- 
jury :  but-the  inconsiderable  breadth, of  the  passage  which  separates  the 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  several  forts,  allowed  the  British 
to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  therefore  rendered. naval  superiority 
in' a  great  measure  unavailing. 

After  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  the  British  provinces,  the 
northern  ai-itiy  remained  in  winter  quarters  until  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary. The  troops  were  then  didded,  two  thousand  men  being  ordered  with 
General  .Brown  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  remainder  returning  to 
Plattsburgh  with  General  Wilkinson.  The  latter  officer,  not  feeling  sat 
isfled  with  his  exploits  in  Canada,  on  the  I5th  of  Afarch  ensuing,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  re-cros;9ed  the  Canadian  lines,  and  attacked 
a  fortifled  stone  huuse  known  as  La  Colle  Mill,  whieh  was  garrisoned  by 
abom  two  thousand.  After  a  persevering  assault,  in  which  the  besiegers 
Buffered  severely,  they  were  obliged  to, retire-  This  event,  in  coniieciion 
with  other  unfortunate  operations,'  caused  the  administration  to  suspend 
General  Wilkinson  from  any  further  command. 

The  impolicy  flf  carryingon  offensive  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquei 
ing  a  British  province,  was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
Militia  and  volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence  ;  but  regulars  only 
were  suitable  for  purposes  of  invasion — and  recruits  for  the  regular  service 
came  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the  name  of  an  enlisted  soldier 
was  held  in  disrepute.  Inexperience  in  commissarial  affairs,  also,  had 
promoted  waste  and  disappointment ;  at  one  time  the  soldiers  were  fur- 
nished with  exuberance,  at  another  left  destitute  of  a,  sufficiency. ,  The 
expendiluro  was  thus  three  times  larger  than  the  ministerial  estimates, 
and  the  consumption  of  regular  soldiers  greater  than  could  be  balanced 
by  recruiting.  No  expedient  was  left  untried,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
establishment :  the  enormous  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  was  offered  to  recruits,  the  regular  pay  was  increased,  and  future 
benefits  in  lands  tendered :  millions  of  acres  were  for  this  purpose  sur- 
veyed,in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  being  appor- 
tioned to, each  private,  with  a,  corresponding  in  urease  to  subordinate 

At  sea,  no  event  'of  importance  had  lately  transpired.  Captain  Rogers, 
who  commanded  the  frigate  President,  returned  from  a  long  cruize,  hav- 
ing captured  eleven  merchantmen ;  but  he  met  no  armed  vessels,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  could  enhance  his  reputation.  Captain  Porter,  in  the  Es- 
aeic,  rode  triumphant  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  annoying  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  that  of  fhe  republic. 

In  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union,  troubles  of  a  serioas  na 
lure  were  demanding  the  attention  of  government.  The  influence  of 
Teeumsehhad  been  felt  among  the  Indians  ihei'e,  and  many  of  them  were 
persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  required  of  them  to  attempt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whites  on  their  borders.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  par- 
ticular, were  carrying  on  a  cruel  war  against  the  frontier  inhabitants  of 
Georgia  General  Jackson,  therefore,  ai  the  head  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  in- 
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dians.  Overawed  by  his  presence,  they  for  a  time  desisled  from  hostili- 
ties ;  but  immediately  after  his  return,  their  animosity  burst  forth  with 
increased  and  fatal  violence.  To  escape  their  cnielty,  about  three  hun- 
dred men.women,  and  children,  sought  safety  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the 
J  ensaw  settlement.  ,  Yel,  notwithstanding  they  had  received  frequen! 
warnings  of  an  intended  attack,  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  noonday,  ihev 
were  surprised  by.  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who  with'ases  cut  their 
way  into  (he  fort,  and  drove  the,  people  into  the  houses  which  it  enclosed. 
I  heae  they  set  on  fire.  Many  persona  were  burned,  and  many  killed  by 
the  tomahawk.  On  y  sevenieen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  lidinga  to  the 
neighbouring  stations.     ,  ,  ^ 

1  T'le  whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  General  Jackson,  at  the 
bead  of  three  thoiisand  five  hundred,  militia  of  Tennessee,  marched  into 
the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment  under  General  Coffee  encoun- 
tered, at  Talluahalchie,  a  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  en- 
sued. The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  neither  giving  nor  receivine 
quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished.  At  Talladega,  another 
.battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  hundred  Indians  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  esceeding  seven, hundred,  fled.  General  Jackson's 
provisions  being  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  them.  While  on 
nia  return  to  the  settlements  to  obtain  a  supply,  his  troops  became  refrac- 
tory, and  even  mutinous:  nearly  all  returned  to  their  homes ;  but  to  th- 
small  number  that  remained,  were  soon  added  a  reinforcement  of  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers. 

With  this  force  he  marched  to  Emockfaw,  within  a  bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosa, where  ^  a  body  of  the  enemy  were  posted.  To  several  skirmishes 
succeeded  a  general  battle,  m  which  the  whiles  were  victorious  but  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  For  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  Jackson  returned 
to  Fort  Strother,  where  the  volunteers  were  diaeharged-  General  White 
bom  East  Tennessee,  and  general  Floyd,  from  Georgia,  led  separate  ex- 
peditions agamst  the  Indians,  and  were  victorious  in  every  combat.  So 
enraged  were  the  savages,  that  but  few  would  accept  of  quarter  or  seek 
Mfety  m  retreat.  Yet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  uhsubdued,  and 
their  faith  in  victory  unshaken.  With  ho  little  sagacity  and  skill,  the v 
se  ected  and  fortifien  another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by  them- 
selves Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites.  Horse-shoe  Bend.  Here  nearlv  a 
thousand  warriois,  animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resolution  were 
collected.  ,  Three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Jaciison 
marched  to  attack  this  post,  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachmeol  unde^ 
General  Coffee,  epcirded  the  Bend.  The  main  body,  keepina  within  it 
advanced  to  the  fortress.  For  a  few  minutes,  the  opposing  forces  were 
engaged,  muzzle  to  niuzde,  at  the  port  holes.  Soon  the,  i^ps,  leapine 
over  the  Walls,  mingled  with  the  savages,  and  the  combat  became  fujioiri 
and  sanguinary.  The  Indians  fleeing  at  length  to  the  river,  beheld  the 
troops  on  Ihe  opposite  bank.  Eelurning,  they  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desperation,  and  continued  to  resist  until  night.  Six  hundied  war- 
riors were  kUled ;  four  only  yielded  themselves  prisoners  ;  the  remaining 
three  hundred  escaped.  Of  the  whiles,  (if ty-five  were  killed  ad  one 
hundied  and  foj-ty-six  wounded. 

It  was  expected  thiit  another  sland'would  be  made,  by  the  Indians  at  a 
place  called  the  Hickoir  Ground,  and  Ihither  General  Jackson  marched 
in  Apnl.  The  nrmcipal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and. among  them 
was  \Veiherfora,ahalf-blood,.dislinguished  equally  for  his  talents  and 
his  cruelty:  "I  am  in  your  power?' said  he,  "do  with  me  wha  vou 
please.  I  commanded  at  Fort  Mimms.  1  have  done  the  white  people  all 
ihe^harm  I  co^ld,  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely,  ^'here 
was  a  time  w,hen  I  had  a  choice;  I  ha.e  none  now-even  hope  sanded! 
Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  ;  but  I  cai 
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can  DO  longer  hear  my  voice;  iheii-  bonea  are  at  TaDashatcHie,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  iiud  Tohopeka.  -While  Ihere  was  a  chance  of  success,  1 
never  supplicated  peace  ;,  but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for 
my  nation  ,and  myself."  Peace  Was  concluded,  and  the  successful  gen- 
etal  and  his  brave  Iroopa  enjoyed  an  honourable  though  a  sbort.repose. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  fifteenth  Congress  held  a  second  session. 
Warlike  measutes  were  of  course  the  only  ones  of  consequence  adopted, 
Hnd  to  enforce  Iheir  vigorona  prosecution,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  borrow  twentyifive.  millions  of  dollars  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a,  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  British  government  announcing  its  readiness 
to  treat  for  peace,  although  declining  the  mediation  of  Russia.-  A  direct 
negotiation  at  London  or  Gotteiiburgh  was  proposed)  instead,  which  the 
AinericaQ  government  frankly  accepted,  and  chose  the  latter  place,  for 
which,  hoivever,  Ghent  was  afterwards  substituted;  Henry  Clay,  .and 
Jonathan  Bassell,  Baqra.,  were  named  as  commissioners  additional  to 
ihose  already  in  Europe;  Mr.  Clay  was  at  that  time  the  popular  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  station  he  relinquished  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  and  the  vacant  chair  was  filled  by  Langdon 
Cheves,  of  South  Carolina.  ^       l-  v 

Meantime,  information  was  received  of  the  stupendouB  events  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  France  had  been  ar- 
'ested  in  his  victorious  career,  his  armies  being  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
aefeated  at  Leipsic,  and  himself  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and 
retire  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Louis  the  XVIII.  was  proclaimed  king  01 
France  ■  and  Great  Britain,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  was  enabled  to  direct  against  them  alone  the  immense,  force  which 
had  been  employed  to  crush  her  rival.  She  delayed  not  to  use  the  ad  van 
taaes  afforded  by  her  good  fortune..  From  the  ports  of  conquered  France, ' 
ships  of  war  and  transports  bearing  veteran  and  victorious  troops,  sailed 
tu  the  American  continent,  some  destined  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
seme  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  events  could  not  be  viewed  with  in 
difference  by  the  American  people.  TJie  friends  of  the  administration 
anticipated  a  severer  conflict  and  prepared, for  greater  sacrifices  an^. 
greater  sufferings.  Its  opposers  were  enoonraged  to  m^e  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asserted,  had 
shown  themselves  incompetent  to  hold  them.  Their  efforts^  although 
condemned  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  diminished  in  no  slight  de- 
gree the  strength  of  the  Republic.  ,.     .    .  .  ,,        1 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Brown,  ivho  had  been  assiduously 
employed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  and  without  being  opposed  took  possession  of  Fort  iLrie. 
In  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  distant  at  Chippewa  was  intrenched  an 
eaual  numberof  British  troops,  commanded  by  General  Riall.  On  the  4th, 
■  General  Brown  approached  their  works  The  next  day  the  Wo  armies 
met.  ill  the  open  field,  and  obstinate  and  bloodv  was  the  conflict  The 
A.mericans  were  finally  victorious :  the  enemy  having  sustained  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  sought  safety  behind  their  intrenchments.  This  de- 
cisive victory,  achieved  after  so  many  reverses,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  success.  Soon  afterwards  General  Riall  abandoned  his  works,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.  Here  Lieutenant-general  Druni- 
mond  with  a  large  reinforcement  joined  him,  and  assuming  the  command, 
led  ba'ck  the  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On  the  aSth,  was  fought 
the  baMle  of  Bridge  water,  which  began  before  sun-set  and  continued  until 

""This  battle  was  fought  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roai  waa 
rivalled  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  din  of^rms,  but'was.  distnicUy 
liPard  durino-  the  pauses  of  the  fight.    At  mtervals  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
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but  often  lier  light  was  obacured.  Against  a  superior  force,  the  Ameri- 
cans for-several  hours  contended  with  variogs  success.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  engagemeht,  they  were  aorely  annoyed,  into  whatever  part  ol 
the  field  they  migbt  drive  the  enemy  or  be  driven,  by  the  British  ariillery, 
which  was  stationed  on  a  commanding  eminence.  "  Can  you  storm  that 
battery  V  said  General  Ripley  to  Colonel  Miller.  "  I'll  try,  Sir,"  was  the 
laconic  answer — which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  his  regiment.  A: 
the  word  of  command,  his  tnen  with  steady  courage  ascended  the  hill, 
advance^  lo  the  touzzles  of  the  cannon,  killed  with  the  bayonet  several 
ariiileiy-men  on  the  point  of  firing  their  pieces,  and  drove  the  remainder 
before  them.  Both  parties  were  instantly  reinforced,  and  the  enemy 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  regain  their  cannon.  They  were  repulsed,  but 
quiciily  repeated  the  attempt.  Nearly  all  the  opposing  forces  were  gath 
ered  around  this  position,  and  to  possess  it  was  the  sole  object  of  both 
armies.  Agaia  the  enemy. were  repulsed— but  again  they  renewed  the 
efTorl :  after  a  violent  conflict  they  were  a  third  time  driven  from  the  hill. 
The  firing  then  ceased,;  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  the 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Geld/ 

Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  ioth  been  severely  wounded,  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Ripley.  He  remained  a  lew  hours  upon 
the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and  then  returned  unmolested  to  bis 
camp.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  proves  the  bravery  of  the 
combatants,  and  (he  severity  of  the  stru^tle.  On  the  American  side  it 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  j  on  the  British,  one  hundred  more,  and 
of  the  latter  tine  hundred  and  seventeen  more  were  missing  than  of  the 
former.  The  British,  therefore,  besides  losing  their  position,  sustained 
the  greater  loss  of  men. 

During  this  battle,  in  the  evening.  Captain  Ambrose  Spencer,  son  of  the 
chief-justice  of  New- York,"  and  aid  to  General  Brown,  was  dispatched 
with  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments ;  when  about  to  deliver  them,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  contact  with  a  British  corps ;  with  consummate 
coolness,  and  a  firm  air,  he  enquired  "  What  regiment  is  this  1"  On  beinj 
answered,  (Ae  Royal  Scots,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Royal  Scots,  remain  a' 
you  are."  The  commandant  of  the  corps,  supposing  the  orders  caraa 
from  the  British  general,  instantly  halted  his  regiment,  and  Captain  Spen 
cer  rode  off.  This  brave  officer  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Captain  Loring,  the  aid  of  General  Drummond,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Americans — and  was  exchanged  for  the  corpse  of  Captain 
Spencel'.  i 

Here,  to  show  how  diametrically  opposite  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
British  and  American  commanding  officers,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  a  brief  correspondence  held  between  them  on  this  occasion  ■ 


Your  woonded  aid,  Mr.  Spencer,  is  in  dij  pDSseaaion.     Send  Capt^  Lnring,  and 
you  can  have  Mm. 

Gordon  DbuMmobd,  Maj.  Gen.,  H  B.  M.  S  . 

Fort  Eare,    I 
Bis  !—  Ja'y  39(4,  1814.  < 

Your  aid,  raptain  Loring,  ia  here,  quite  well  and  eomforlable.     If  Captai 

.Q  qWp  h.  \iK,  vomftvpA     T  will     p-larlTw  maliH  ih^  <■  x r.ll :! nu p.       T>|H  trfmmr'nF 


, aoved,  I  will  gladlj  make  the  eichange.     The  bearer  of  this  is  tha 

broriier  of  my  aid  ;  I  pray  you  to  let  him  eupeiinteud  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
man  to  the  A™Bricaii  lines,  as  his  life  is  very  duar  to  me.'  Any  kindneaa  you  can 
render  him  will  be  thankfully  ackuowledged  by  ine;  and  your  aid  relumod, 
wiotlier  mine  shall  arrire  deah  or  alivt. 

Jao.  Browji,  Maj.  Oca.,  'T.   8.   4 
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explain  Spencer  died  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  bmther-iiot 
litiviiigbeen  at  all  able  to  bear  removal.  General  Dnimmond,  however,  con- 
sidered the  arrangement  for  an  exchange  complete,  and  General  Brown, 
soliciting  permission  froiil  the  secretary  at  war,  was  atithorized  to  make  il. 

General  Ripley  found  his  force  sp  much  weakened,  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  again  to  occupy  Fort  Erie.  On  the  «h  of  August,  it  was  invest- 
ed by  General  Ilrummond  with  Ave  thousand  troops.  In  defending  it,  no 
less  bravery  and  skill  were  requisite,  and  no  leas  were  displayed,  than  in 
contending  in  the  field.  In  the  night  bettveen  the  14ih  and  15th,  the  be< 
siegers  made,  an  assault  upon  the  fort,  which  was  repelle<!  with  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  by  the  garrison,~the  l^rmer  losing  more  than  nine  hundred 
men,  the  latter  but  eighty-four.  The  siege  was  still  continued.  On  the 
Snd  of  September,  General  Brown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
threw  himself  into  the  fprl,  and  look  command  of  the  garrison.  For  their 
fate  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  nation,  which  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  removed,  by  the  march  from  Plaltsbargh  of  five  thousand  men  to 
their  relief.  On  the  ! 7th,,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  besieged;  Geneml 
Porter  of  the  New-York  militia,  and  General  Miller  of  the  regular  army, 
commanding,  divisions.  The  bravery  of  the  troops  equalled  that  whicb 
they  had  displayed  in  the  recent  contests.  After  an  hour  of  close  fighting, 
Ihey, returned  to  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded, and  taken  prisoners,  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  The  American  loss  was  also  severe,  amounting 
lo  near  five  hundred. 

On  the  21*t  of  September,  the  forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  GJeneral 
Drumraond  withdrew  his  forces,  relieving  the  garrison  from  their  toil, 
which  had  beei^  incessant,  and  from  (heir  danger,  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered without  fear.  Seldom  have  troops  deserved  higher  praise  of  their 
couniry.  On  the  9th  of  October,  General  Izard  arrived  with  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Plattsburgh,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  took  command.  On 
the  IBlh,  he  marched,  with  his  whole  force,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  at  Chippewa,  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  camp.  After  making 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  entice  them  into  (he  field,  he  evacuated 
Canada,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quartets  at  Buffalo,  Black'  Rock 
and  Baiavia.  '   - 

The  match  of  the  itoops  from  Plattsburgh  having  loft  that  post  almost 
defenceless,  the  enemy  determined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla.on  Luke  Cham 
plaiii.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  frevost,  the  governor-general 
of  Canada,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  entered  Ihe  territories  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  his  object  was  ascertdned,  Urlgadier-general  Macomb,  the 
commander  at  Plattsburgh,  called  lo  his  aid  the  militia  of  New- York  and 
Vermont,  who,  with  alacrity  and  without  distinction  of  party,  obeyed  the 
call.  On  the  6th,  the  enemy  arrived  at  Plattsburgh,'  which  is  situated  near 
Lake  Champlain,  on  thenortherly  bank  of  the  small  river  Saranac.  On 
their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  qf  the  stream.  Several 
attempts  to  cross  it  were  made  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  uniformly 
defeated.  From  this  time  until  the  llth,  the  Biritish  army  werp  employed 
in  erecting  batteries,  while  the  American  forces  were  every  hour  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Downie,  ap- 
peared off  the  harbour  of  Plattsbui^h,  where  that  of -the  United  States, 
commanded  by  Commodore  McDonough,  lay  at  anchor,  prepared  for. bat- 
lie.  The  American  squadron  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying 
eighty-six  guns  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  men.  The  British  con- 
aisted  of  seventeen  vessels,  with  ninety-five  guns  and  one  thousand  and 
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fifty  men.  At  nine  o'clock  Uie  battle  commenced— aiid  seldom  l.us  i'i« 
ocean  witnessed  a  more  furious  encounter  tlian  now  took  place  on  ilje 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake.  At  the  same  moment  Lliu 
enemy  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Amerieaa  lines,  and 
attempted,  at  different  places,  to- cross  the  Saranac.  At  a  ford  above  the 
village  the  strife  was  hot  and  deadly.  As  often  as  the  enemy  advanced 
into  the  water  they  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the  militia,  and  thei* 
dead  bodies  flpated  down  the  stream  literally  crimsoned  with  Wood. 

At  half  past  eleven,  a  shout  of  victory  was  heard  along  the  American 
lines,  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  A  second  British 
«qnadron  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  American  seamen.  -  The  cry  ani- 
mated.to  braver  deeds  thejr  brethren  on  the  land.  Fainter  and  fainter  be- 
came the  efforts  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  withdrew  to 
their  intrenchments.  In  the  night  they  began~a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
had  fled  eight  miles  before  iheir  departure  was  known  in  the  American 
camp.  Upon  land,  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
that  of  the  Briiisli  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred;  In  this 
latter  number,  however,  are  included,  five  hundred  British  soldiers  who 
deserted  from  the  retreating  army,  preferring  a  residence  in  this  country 
to  service  in  the  British  line.  On  the  water,  the  American  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  ten :  that  of  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  made  prisoners:  With  these  splendid  victo- 
ries closed  the  campaign  on  the  northern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ocean,  the  republican  flag  maintained  its  high 
reputation.  Victory  was  not  always  won — but  defeat  never  occurred  at- 
tended with  dishonour.  The  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain  Porter,  after 
3  bloody  combat,  prolonged  longer  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
fame,  struck  toa  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  fevce  was 
much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier,  o( 
equal  force.  ,  The  sloop  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  captiire<l 
the  Rein-deer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruize,' sunk  the  Avon,  each  of 
superior  force.  She  made  several  other  prizes— but  never  returned  into 
port.  '  Darkness  rests  upon  her  fate.  She  probably  foundered  at  sea. 
The  republic,  with  deep  and  sincere  grief,  mourned  the  loss  of  her  gallant 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  many  vessels  of  war,  and  a  l^rge  number 
of  troops,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  frofn  Europe.  Of  this  force,  several 
frigates  and  bomb  vessels  vfere  Ordered  to  ascend  the  Potomac ;  another 
division,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  directed  to  threaten  Baltimore.; 
while  the  main  body,  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  ascended  the  Patusent  as 
far  as  Benedict,  where,  on  the  19tTi  of  August,  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Ross,  were  landed.  During  this  time.  General  Wir,- 
der  had  busied  himself  in  calling  together  tiis  forces,  who,  however,  were 
very  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call.  Not  more  than  two  thousand 
militia,  with  one  thousand  regulars,  could  be  collected ;  though  even  these, 
it  would  appear,  might  have  made  some  resistance,  as  they  possessed 
above  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  British  had  only  three.  They 
continued  to  retreat,  however,  as  far  as  Bladensburgh,  where  a  stand  was 
ordered  j  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  the  militia  fled  in  confusion,  the, 
enemy  hotly  pursuing;  whence  the  field  has  since  retained  the  name  of 
"  Bladensburgh  race -ground,"  over  which  the  Americans  greatly  outran 
the  British. 

No  opposition  was  oflered  to  the  progress,  of  the  enemy,  except  by  a 
body  of  sailors  ani  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney  and  Captain  Mil- 
ler ;  these  were  stationed  advantageously,  and  could  no  doubt  have  effect- 
ualV  impefled  the-advancing  foe,  if  the  assistance  which  they  bad- a  right 
to  expect  from  General  Winder  had  been  afforded.  As  it  was,  they  were 
outflanked  gnd  sjrrounded  by  the  enemy,  cut  in  pieces  and  taken  nrison- 
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ers.  Thus  the  fate  of  Washington  was  decided.  General  Ross,  with  a 
thousand  men,  slowly  approached  the  city,  where  he  arriTed  on  the  24th, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine,  the  capitol,  containing  the  Con- 
gressional library,  senate,  supreme  court,  and  representative  chambers, 
public  records,  ^c.,  &c.,  was  set  on  fire,  as  was  also  the  president's  house, 
the  treasui?,  war,  and  navy  ofiices,  and  all  the  public  establishments,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  post  and  patent  office  building,  which  was  only 
saved  by  the  personal  Intercession  of  its  superintendent. 

In  the  sanguinary  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
capitals  of  Eurbpe  were  successively  in  the  hands  of  conquerors— bnl  tbev 
waged  no  such  Vandal  war  against  specimens  of  art,  public  libraries,  and 
public  papers-  All  civilized  nations  exclaimed  against  this  violHlion  of 
the  rales  of  honourable,  warfare — and  the  indignation  of  the  republic  was 
fully  aroused.  Alt  ages  and  all  classes  turned  out  to  defend  Baltimore, 
and  volunteers  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring  stales  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania, 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  squadron  which  had  ascended  the  Potoraae, 
met  with  even  less  resistance  than  that  which  had  passed  up  the  Palux- 
ent.  ^s  sooD  as  it  arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  citizens-  proposed  a  capitu- 
lation ;  the  British  ^ommande^  stated  his  terms,  and  allowed  one  hour's 
time  to  determine  upon  ihem.  To  purchase  safety,  they  delivered  up  all 
their  shipping,  all.  the  merchandize  in  the  city  (inchiding  sixteen  thousand 
barrels  of  flour),  and  all  the  naval  and  ordinance  stores,  public  ?nd  private. 
With  a  fleet  of  prizes,  loaded  with  ridi  booty,  the  enemy  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  ocean. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Washington  having  encouraged  General . 
Ross  to  proceed  against  Baltimore,  on  the  I2th  of  September  he  landed 
five  thousand  men  on  North  Point,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  for 
which  he  look  up  his  line  of  mSrch.  Preparationsfordefencehad  already 
been  made.  General  Smith,  who  commanded  the  American  forces,  de- 
tached General  Siricker  with  three  thousand  men,  to  retard  the  progres.s 
of  the  enemy.  At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  the,  advanced  parties 
met,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued.  General,  Koss  was  killed.  The 
invaders,  however,  continued  slowly  to  advance,. under  command  of  Colo- 
nel Brooke — and  the  Americans' gradually  retreated  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  their  intrenchmenls.  The  British  then  paused,  choosing  to  await  the 
result  of  abombardmerit  of  the  American  batteries,  'which  had  been  com- 
menced by  their  fleet. 

Not  less  than  fifty  sail  were  drawn  together  in  view  of  forts  M'Henry 
and  Covington,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  arid  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  an  assault  was  continued,  without  success,  against  these 
posts.  They  were  commanded,  the  first  by  Major  Armislead,  and  the 
latter  by  Lieutenant  Newcomb,  of  the  navy ;  and  the  defence  was  allowed 
in  every  respect  to  have  been  conducted  with  signal  ability.  The  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  upon  land,  finding  he  was  to  receive  no  as- 
sislance  from  the. fleet,  held  a  conference  with  Adnliral  Cochrane  during 
the  liight,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  project  of  taking 
Baltimore,  and  attempt  some  mOre  feasible^  operation.  Accordingly  on 
the  14th,  they  'retreated  to  North  Point,  and  the  next  day  re-embarked 
Shortly  after,  thp  fleet  left  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  part  of  il  proceeding  south 
ward,  to  convey  troops  to  the  theatre  of  a  future  undertajdng,  and  an  un 
precederited  slaughter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  information  was  received  that  the  Bntish  and 
American  commissioners  had  met  and  held  conferences  at  Ghent  Great 
Britaip,Tenderedarrogant  by  her  recent  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  bj  thp 
capture  of  Washington,  demanded  terms  which  extin§Uished  all  hope  of 
a  speedy  recohciliaiion.  Still  Congress  shrunk  not  from  the  duties  which 
Ihe  crisis  imposed.     General  Armstrong  not  having  manifested  sufficien' 
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e:ierg:y,  was  removed  from  ofTice,  and  Colonel  Monroe  appointed  Secre- 
tary at  War  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  assigned  to 
the  Treasury  department — and  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  sus- 
taining the  natiiirtal  honour,  increasing  the  finaneea,  and  placing-  upon  a 
firm  footing  the  credit  at  ihe  country. 

.  The  repose  or  General  Jackson,  and  the  troops  wliom  he  commanded, 
waainterrupted  by  the  arrival  at  Pensacola,  in  August,  or  .three  British 
ships  of  war,  bringing  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
to  be  distributed  among  thii  Indians  of  Florida.  The  troops  were  permit- 
ted, by  the  Spaniard?,  to  take  possession  of  (he  fort,  and  the  commander 
issued  a  proclamation,  indicating  an  intention  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Repultlic.  General  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
promptness,  took  instant,  and  efficient  measures  for  calling  to  his  aid  the 
patriotic  militia,  who  had  before  been  victorious  under  his  banners.     Hav- 

,  mg  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  affording 
shelter  and.  protection  to  the  enemies  of  tiie  United  Slates,  he,  near  the 
end  of  October,  at  the  headofa  body  of  regulars  and  two  thousand  mount- 
ed volunteers,  marched  against  that  place.  A.  Ha?,  sent  to  demand  re- 
dress, wa3  flred  on  from  the  batteries.  .  He  immediately  marched  into  the 
city,  stormed  the  fort,  obtained  entire  possession,  and  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to' evacuate  Florida.  ,  , 

Returning  to  his  head-qiiarters  at  Mobile,  he  there  received  intelligence 
that  a  powerful  expedition  was  on, the  way  to  attack  New  Orleans.  With- 
out delay  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  that  city,  and  found  it  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  alarm.  The  militia,  composed  of  men  of  alVnationa,  was 
imperfectly  organized;  many,  feeling  no  atta:chment  to  the  Republic,  had 
refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  TortiAcations  existed  on  the  variuus  routes 
by  which -the  place  ciXM  be  approached;  and  feara  were  entertained  that 
I  he' reinforcements  of  militia  which  were  expected  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  content.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,OeneralJackson  adopted 
the  most  decided  and  efficient  means  for  the  safety  of  this  rich  and  im- 

,  portent  city.  He  visited  in  person  every  exposed  point,  and  designated 
the  positions  to  be  fortilied.  He  mingled  with  the  citizens,  and  infused 
itito  the  greater  part  his  own  spirit  and  energy.  By  his  presence  and  ex 
hortations,  they  were  animated  to  exertions  of  which  before  they  were 
not  supposed  to  be  capttblo.  '  All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus- 
ket, were'  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  or  trained  in  the  art  of  de- 
fending them. 

On  the  21sl  of  December,  four  thousand  well-arrayed  militia  arrived 
from  Tennessee.  On  the  23d,  the  enemy,  having  previously  landed,  took 
a  position  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  below  the 
city.  They  numttered  not  far  from  eight  thousand  men.  In  the  evening 
of  the  23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furioua  attack  upon  their 
camp.  Tttey  were  thrown  into  disorder,  but  soon  rallied,  and  fought  with 
a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  their  assailants.  Satisfied  with  the  advantages 
first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  It  by  batteries  erected  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  riVer..  On  the  28th  of  December,  and  Ist  of  January,  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  forlificatrons  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  meantime,  both  armieshad  received. reinforcements;  and  Genenil 
Packenham,  the  British  commander,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  strength  iti 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  American  positions  on  both  sides  of  4he  river. 
With  almost  incredihle  industry,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  made,  leading 
from  a  creek  emptying  into  Lake  Bot^e  to  the  main  channel  of  the^  Mis 
iissippi,  that  he  might  remove  a  part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  the  latter. 
All  Ihmgs  being  prepared,  the  8ln  of  January  was  assigned  for  the  division 
of  the  "booty  and  beauty"  which  the  eity  o'.  New  Orleans  might  havB 
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III  Ihe  night,  a  regiment  was  transported  across  the  river,  to  storm  th<) 
works  on  the  western  bank,  and  turn  the  guns  ou  the  American  troops  on 
'.he  eaaiern.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  conaist- 
mg  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  marc heil  from  their'camp  to  the  as- 
sault- While  approaching,  fearless  and  undaunted,  showers  of  grape-shot 
thinned  iheir  ranks.  When  they  came  wilhinmusket-shot,  a  vivid  stream 
of  lire  burst  from  the'  American  Uiies.  General  .lackson  having  placed  his 
troops  in  two  ranks,^ChoBe  in  ihe  rear  loaded  for  those  in  front,  enabling 
ihem  to  (ire  with  scarcely  a  moment's  intermission.  The  militia  of  the 
west,  trained  from  infancy  to  l-he  use  of  l)ie  rifle,  seldom  took  unsteady  or 
uncertain  aim>  The  plain  was  soon  covered  with  dead  and  wounded ; 
some  British  reglmepts  faltered  and  fell  back;  but  othei^  advanced  and 
presented  new  victims.  While  bravely  leading  to  the  walls  the  regiment 
which  bore  the  ladders.  General  Packenham  was  killed-  In  attempting 
to  restore  order  and  to  rally  (he  fug-itives.  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in 
command,  was  wounded  mortally,  andGeneral  Keane  severely.  Without 
otlicers  to  direct  them,  the  troops  iirst  halted,  then  fell  back,  and  soon  fted 
in  disorder  to  their  carqp.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the  field ;  while  of  the  Americana  but 
seven  were  killed  and  six  wounded — a  disproportion  of  loss  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  com  man  d^of  the  British  army -fe- 
volved,  despairing  of  success,  prepared  to  return  lo  his  shipping.  In  his 
retreat  he  was  not  molested  :  General  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  hazard 
nothing  that  he^had  gained  in  attempting  to  gam  still  more',  The  events 
of  the  dajr  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  which  occurred  opposite  them.  The  Americans  were  thrice  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  were  well  protected  by  intrenchments — 
yet  they  iagloriously  fled.  The  British  closely  pursued,  until  they  learned 
the  defeat  of  the  main  nrray,  when  they  returned. 

Rejoicings  for  the  splendid  preservation  of  New  Orleans  had  hardly 
ceased.  When  a  special  messenger  arrived  from  Europe  bringing  with  liim 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Affairs  had  taken  a  new'  turn  in  Ghent,  it  seems,  so 
that  the  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place  on  the  34th  of  December,  1814, 
and  in  London,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  four  days  later.  The  British  gov- 
ernment had  receded  from  ail  its  fori^ier  exorbitant  demands ;  and  as  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  all  motive  for  the  impressment 
of  seamen  had  ceased  with  the  war  in  Europe,  no  stipulation  in  regard  lo 
those  subjects  was  inserted  in  the  treaty — which  provided  merely  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  revision  of  boundaries.  The  treaty  waa 
immediately  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

The  war,  however,  aid  not  ceaSe  on  the  ocean,  until  additional  victories 
had  imparted  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  republican  flag.  In  February,  the 
Constitution,  then  cruizing  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stewart,  cap- 
tured the  Cyane  and  the  Levant,  whose  forces  united  were  superior  to  hers : 
and  in  March^  the  sloofi  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin,  stronger  in 
guns  and  men  than  the  victor. 

Details  of  battles  can  hardly  be  considered  appropriate  in  a  work  like 
this;  yet  in  orderto  render  complete  the  chain  of  events  which  leads  from 
one  prominent  point  In  history  to  another,  it  is  due  that  allusion  should  be 
made  to  them. 

With  reference  to  authorities  consulted  in  ihe  compilation  of  these  pa- 
ges, it  is  proper  to  observe,  also  that  none  but  the  best  have  been  oonaid 
ered  worthy  of  attention. 
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The  annexed  summary,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  showing  the  readeilat  a  glance,  the  total  amount  of  life  de 
stroyed  inthe  course  of  this  conflict : 

BATTLES  ON  LAND, 
Fovgkt  beluresntke  Americans  and  British  during  the  mar  of  lSlS-H,—^ith  dasei, 

navies  of  cowtmanding  oncers,  and  their  respeelive  losses. 
Bmwnstowb,  August  4th,  1812,  AinCTipan,  MfyorVan  Horn,  I033  47  ;  British  and 

IndtailB,  loss  unhno^yn. 
M^ouioo  Aug.  9th,  .1812,  American,  Cobnel  Miller,  I033  76;  British,  Major  Muir 

loaaiag.  .  ,         ' 

Dbtroit    August  I6tb,  ISI2,  American,  General  Hvdl,  surrendered  23J0;  Britieh, 

General  Bi^ok,  Iobh  0. 
PicoLjiTi,  Sept:  37,  1812,  American,  Colonel  Newman,  loss  12;  Creeks  and  Semi- 

Holes,  loss  70.    -,  ',  '  ■ 

UniENSTOvvN,  Oct.  13th,  1813,American,  General  Van  Eenaselaer,  Ioba  950;  Brilisli, 

General  Brmik,  loss  150. 
TlFPXCisoE,  Nov.  7tti,  1811,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss 488;  Indians.  Tecum 

Beh,  I0B9.30I.     \ 
MASaisiNEWi,  Deo.lBdi.lBIS,  American,  Colonel  Campbell,  loaa  36;  Indians,  Pro- 
phet, loss  77.  '  ,    - 
Frkhohtows,  Jan.  18th,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Lewis,  loss  67'i' British,  Major 

Reynolds,  loss  S3.  ,     ■ 

'■^RENCHTOWN,  Jsu.  22,'  1813,  American,  General  Winchester,  loss  958 ;  British,  CoL 

I'rootor,  Idas  305. 
YOBK,  (TJ.C.)  April27fli,  1813,  Americao,  GenerHl  Pike,  loss  269,  Britisli,.  Goneral 

<  Sheafie,  loss  695. 
FoKT   Meiqs,  May  5th,  J8I.3,  Amariban,  General  Harrison,  bss  188 ;  Indiana,  i3 

EiFiDS  ofMijlMi,  May5di,I8I3,-American,  Colonel  Dudley,  loss 750 ;  British.  Gen- 
eral Proctor,  loss  60. 

Fort  George,  May  27tli,  1813,  American,  General  Dearbcrii,  bss  160;  British,  Gen 
eral  Vincent,  loss  557.     ' 

SiCKETT's'  HiRBOiTR,  May  arfli,  1813,  Ar;ierican,  General  Brown,  loss  131 ;  British, 
Sir  George  Preyost,  loss  184. 

Stobt  ditEEK,  June  eili,  1813,  Amenoan,  Geaeral  Cbandler,  loss  155;  British,  Gen- 
eral Vincent,  loss  50. 

CBiNKV  IsLiND,  June  92d,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Beatty,  loss  0  ;  British,  Admi 
ral  Warren,  loss  2S2. 

Beaver  Dams,  June  a4th,  (813,  American,  Colonel Boerstler,  loss  535;  British,  Coi 
Bishop,  loss  65 

Four  SiNDUSKY,  Aug.  2d,  1B13,  American,  Major  Croghan,  loss  8  ;  Critish,  Genera 
Proetor,loes  176. 

MoKiTiAH  Town,  Oct.  5tli,  1813,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss  29 ;  British  anc 
Indians,  loss  635. 

William SBDRQ,  Oct,  11,  1813,  American,  General  Boyd,  loea  339;  Britibh,  Colon* 


TiLLDaHi-roHiE,  Hot.  3d,  1813,  American,  General  Coffee,  bss  46 ;  Cieek  Indiana 

loss370.       ' 
Talladeoa,  Nov.  8th,'1813,  American,  General  Jficlison,  loss  30;  Creek  Indians- 

loaa290.  ... 

Hii.tiEEK  Towns,  Nov.  IBth,  1813,  American,  General  White,  loss  5  ;  Creek  Indians, 

loss  aSOr  ■  '  ■   ' 

AnrossEE,  Noveraljer  29di,  1813,  American,  General  Floyd,  I6fls  65 ;  Autossee  Kinc, 

loss  200.  " 

EccABOcaoo,  Dec  S3d,  I8I3,  American,  General  Claiborne,  loss  7;  Welherford. 

loBS'SO.  ,        .         ,  "• 

Camp  Defiance,  Januaiy  37th,  1814,  Ainerican,  General  Floyd,  loss  149 ;  Indiana. 

,  loss  87. 
EnotaChopo'o  Creek,  Jan.  23d,  1814,  Anjeriean,  GeneralJaokson,  loss  95 -,  Indians, 
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U  C01.LE  MrLL,  March  301h,  1814,  Ameri'^an,  General  WilkinEun,  losa  74 ;  Britisli. 

Major  Handcock,  loss  58. 
OswEdo,  Maj-eili,   1814,  Am(iri<^n,  Colonel  Mitchpll,  loss  69;  British,  General 

Driin)mtind,lo8sS35. 
EAsnr  CanEK,  May  3l)th,  18l4i  American,  Major  Appling,  loss  4  ;  Bridsli,  Captaiti 

Popham,  loss  200.    . 
Chippewa,  Jnly  5th,  1814,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  323 1  Brilisli,  General 

.  Biall,  Loss  533. 
NiiOiHA,  July  25lh,  1814,  American,  Generals  Brown  and  Bcott,  loss  358;  Brid^, 

Generals  Eiiall  and  Drammond,  less  878. 
FoKT  Ekig,  August  I5th,  IS  14,  American,  General  Ripley,  loss  84 ;  Britii,  General 

Drummond,  loaa  990. 
CoNJOOTi  Cribk,  Aug.  18th,  1814,  American,  Colonel  Morgan,  loss  10;  Bridflh,  Co^ 

Tucker,  loss  30. 
BuDEtiaBijBo,  Aug.  aith,  1814,  American,  General  Winder,  loss  190  ■,  British,  Get . 

eral  Ross,  loss  130. 
Moore's  Fields,  Aug.  30th,  1814,  American,  Colonel  Eecd,  bsa  3 ;  BritisK  Sir  P. 

Parker,  loss  33. 
NorthPoint,  Sept.  13th,  1814,  American,  General  Smith,  hisa  212;  British,  Geoera; 

Boas,  loss  380. 
pLiTTSBuaaH,  Sept.  Ilth,  1814,  American,  General  Macomb, lots  119;  British,  Sir 

George  Provost,  loss  2300. 
Fort  Bowyer,  Sept.  15tli,  1814,  American,  Major  Lawrence,  loss  9 ;  British,  Hon 

W.  H.  Percy,  loss  250, 
Fort  Erie,  Sept.  17th,  1814,  American,  General  Brown,  loasSOS;  British,  Genenil 

Drummond,  loss  985.      , 
Cook's  Mills,  Oct  19th,  1814,  Americon,  General  Bissell,  loss  60 ;  British,  Manjuis 

Tweedale,  loss — stores  and  position. 
Wsor  New-Orleans,  Dec.  S3d,  1814,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  223 ;  BritiBh, 

General  Keane,  loaa  400. 
New-Orleibs,  Jail.  8tii,  1815,  American,  General  Jaclison,  loss  13  ;  BritiEh,  Geuoml 

Fackenllam,  loss  2608, 
Total,  Americanloaa  10,229— British  Idas  19,729. 

Oft  llie  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  principal  battles  ai  , 
eea  during  the  war.  Tiie  details  of  a  majority  of  them  are  familiat  tb 
our  readers,  and  will  be  found  briefly  related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Many  minor  engagements  have  been  omitted,  in  which  signal  ability  and 
bravery  were  displayed,  Because  of  their  haviiig  taken  place  irregularly, 
or  between  privateers  and  merchantmen.  The  Saratoga,  for  instance, 
was  an  American  private-armed  cruizer,  and  the  Morgiana  a  British 
packet.  The  first,  being  chased  by  one  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  was 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  nearly  all  her  guns  to  effect  an  escape;  after 
which,  falling  unexpectedly  in  with  the  latter,  she  determined  to  grapple 
and  trust  to  boarding,  when,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
the  Briton  was  forced  to  yield.  The  Ckaiseur  was  also  a  privateer,  an 
armed  clipper  belonging  to  Baltimore,  whose  commander  facetiously  issued 
his  proclamation  "  for  the  blockade  of  all  the  bays,  rivers,  outlets,  and 
inlets  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  iii  imitation  01 
British  officers  cruizing  near  the  American  coast.  On  his  first  expeditiou 
he  made  13  valuable  prizes,  which  were  successively  sent  into  New- York. 
Subsequently  he  gave  chase  to  a  "  whity-brown  schooner,  no  men  or  porta," 
which  proved  a  disguised  manof-war  of  15  guns,  but  he  captured  him  by  clo- 
sing in.  A  fresh  enemy^heaving  in  sigh  Capt.  Boyle  was  forced  to  send  his 
prize  acartel  into  Havana,  while  he  mace  for  Martinique  to  refit.  The  Gerd. 
irmstrong  was  a  New- York  privateer,  attacked  while  at  anchor  in  a  neutral 
port,  at  midnight,  by  12  British  boats  manned  with  near  400  men.  Timely 
notice  being  givenof  their  approach,  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  on  them,  sink- 
ing, and  putting  them  to  flight.  The  Decatur  was  a  private-armed  vessel— 
the  Dominica  belonged  to  the  British  navy. 
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THSl  TEEASURY  OP  mSTORY. 
CHAPTER  IV.  ■ 


Wb  come  now  to  consider,  not  a  series  of  victories  springing  out  of 
bloodshed,  but  some  of  the  more  truly  ennobling  and  substaniial  triumphs 
which  arise  from  an  Uninterrupted  season  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  hb- 
erat  and  enlighied  of  monartrhs  [Louis  Philippe]  has  declared  it  his  deliber- 
ate conviction  that  no  serious  collision  between  civilized  nations  can 
ever  again  occur.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  world  with  a  serene  eye  sni? 
mature  judgment,  he  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  .Ihat  the  present  mental 
superiority  of  mankind  over  former  ages,  will  forbid  the  toleration  here- 
after of  anything  like  the  Ijarbarism  called  war.  We  may  at  least  be  al- 
, owed  to  hope  that  he  is  right. 

At  the  close  of  the  struggle  of  1812,  Ihe  people  of  the  United  States 
ound  that,  if  they  had  accomplished  all  for  which  they  began  the  contest, 
they  had  also  materially  crippled  tliemselvea ;  thai  although  their  bravery 
in  battle  and  moderation  in  victwy  was  now  more  firmly  than  ever  estab- 
lished, those  laurels  constituted  all  that  they  had  won.  In  return  for  which, 
they  bad  increased  their  public  debt  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  had 
completely  deranged  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  overturned  their 

feneral  credit,  and  destroyed  entirely  the  banking-  system  of  the  nation, 
nnumerable  failures  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states ; 
and  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  resulted  from  certain  swindling 
operations  which  had  taken  plane  by  means  of  private  banks  and  specu- 
lating brokers.  Without  a  reliable  currency,  the  circulation  of  specie 
being  of  course  very  limited,  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  experience  a  perfect  p^ralyzation. 

To  remedy  these  evils.  Congress  deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  establishmenl  of  a  new  national  bank,  the  old  one  having 
expired  wiih  the  year  1810,  by  limitation  of  its  chartel".  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  after  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  that  a  hank  should  be  organ- 
ized, to  continue  twenty-one  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  181G,  having  for 
its  capital  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  labours  of  this  great  monied. 
corporation  were  in  the  beginning,  doubtless,  highly  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  that  it  subsequently  became  a  very  dangerous  monopoly,  whose 
workings  were  at  the  least  not  beneficial  to  society,  is  strenuously 
maintained  by  the  party  now  holding  the  reins  of  government,  while  the 
contrary  is  as  strongly  maintained  by  its  opponents. 

The  next  subject  that  engrossed  the, attention  of  Congress,  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  duties  on  goods  imported.  In  forming  the  new  tariff,  a  ju- 
dicious attention  was  given  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  without  at 
the  same  lime  injuring  the  national  revenue,  or  lessening,  by  over-indul- 
gence, the  industry  and  economy  requisite  to  their  full  success.  The 
double  war  imposts  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced ;  but  a  large  in- 
crease was  made  to  the  duties  on  some  fabrics,  particularly  cotton  cloths 
of  a  coarse  description,  especially  when  imported  from  the  Rast  Indies, 
where  those  articles  are  maimfactured  by  persons  contented  wii^  daily 
wages  not  exceeding  a  few  cents,  and  Trom  a  material  not  grown  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  but  justice  here  to  state,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
.arifT  would  probably  never  have  been  quite  as  favourable  as  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  home  manufacturers  of,  this  country,  were  it  not  for  an 
untiring  vigilance  in  their  behalf,  on  the^part  of  the  Hon.  H.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  which  has  won  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "  Champion  6l 
the  American  system."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  from  a  sec- 
tion of  country  not  likely  to  engage  extensively  in  manufactures,  and  not 
generally  allowed'  much  credit  as  being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
eaetetn  interests.    If  this  truly  great  man  is  for  his  patriotism  immolated 
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dpoii  the  altar  of  sectional  partizanahip,  as  ai  present  seems  most  probable 
lie  will  be,  posteri^,  at  least,  will  do  his  memory  justice. 

In  theauiumnot'^lSlS,  another  clention  for  president  took  place.  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  without  muuh  opposition ;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  to  (ill  the  second 
oiEce.  Very  few  political  changes  occijrred  lo  disturb  the  quiet  coursB 
of  his  administration  i  the  same  vice-president  served  with  him  eight  years 
— »nd  his  official  advisers  were  conlmued,  wl(h  scarce  an  interruption,  for 
a  like  lengih  a(  lime.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
ofStute;  William  H.  Crawford, 'Of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
John  C.  Callioun,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War ;  Smith  Thompson, 
of  New- York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  Post-Master 
General ;  Richard  Rush,  pf  Pennsylvania,  Aitoniey  General. 

For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  foreig-n  and  domes- 
tie  trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  variable  and  unprofitable. 
The  channels  ofconsumption  at  home  became  gradually  filled  to  repletion : 
while  the  universal  peace  of  Europe  enabled  its  producers  to  raise  their 
dw.n  supplies,  instead  of  caUing  upon  the  American  market.  Peace  also 
allowed  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  be  ita  own  carriers,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants  to  do  their  own  trading :  ihe  dag  of  the  United  States  was  no  lunger 
an  agent  between"  belligerents,  nor  were  American,  ports  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  general  entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  freight  rapidly  de- 
clined, vessels  rotted  in  their  harbours,  and  warehouses  groaned  under  the 
stagnaitt  pressure  of  accumulating  merchandize.  Internal  traffic  was  not 
sufficient  to  employ  the  numerous  individuals  formerly  engaged  in  the 
different  pursuits  oif  trade.  Competition  became  excessive ;  and  disap- 
pointment and  distress  very  prevaleii.C. 

'  The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by  such  multifa- 
rious embarrassments :  it  became  every  day  more  inadequate  to  meet  the 
usual  expendilm'es— in  addition  to  which,  moreover,  callsfor.an  enormous 
amouat,  from  a  new  source,  had  lately  been  made.  By  an  act  of  Con 
greas,  in  1818,  a  yearly  pension  sufficient  for  their  decent  maintenance 
had  been  granted  to  those  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  for  three 
successive  years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
of  (hat  venerable  army  made  application  for  relief.— and  several  millions  ol 
dollars  were  required  annually  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money,  in  conse- 
quence, had  to  be  obtained  by  loans ;  and  various  public  expenses  were 
necessarily  curtailed,'  and  the  army  and  navy  iieduced.  .  This  state  of 
things  of  course  could  hot  last ;  and  we  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consider  a  more  encouraging  picture  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  while  on  a 
cruize:  and  m  the  following  spring,  Decatur  was  killed  in  a  duel,  near 
Washington,  by  Commodore  Barron.  In  the  year  1820,  under  the  favour- 
ing auspices  of  President  Monroe,  a  society  for  colonizing  free  people  of 
colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
viewlo  the  final  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  the  "United  States.  The 
tract  has  a  good  harbour,  is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthiest  in  that  region. 
It  has  since  been  called  Liberia.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  com- 
pany lo  induce  immigration  lo  their  colony,  to  render  it  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful, or  to  forward  the  laudable  ultimate  object  with  which  they  began 
theenterprize. 

In  1821,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  ceded  to  Ihe  United, States,  by 
Spain,  in  compensation  for  spoliations  upon  American  commerce  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  first 
governor  of  Florida,  and  the  unsettled,  semi-savage  slate  of  the  popuialion 
was  such  as  to  require  the  greatest  energv  and  decision  toenTorce  respeol 
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Ibr  the  laws  among  l!iera.  .  A  ledioua  and  distressing  predalnry  warfare 
WM  for  years  waged  against  Ihp  new  setllers  by  savages  inhabiting  its 
inaccessible  swamps  and  secure  faalnesses.  The  U.  S.  troops  seemed  to 
be  set  at  defiance,  until  the  hostile  tribes  came  out  from  iheir  cuiiceal- 
ments  in  the  everglades,  and  consented  lo  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
A  deputation'  of  the  Seminoles  has  lately  returned  from  iheir  new  place  of 
abode  in  the  far  west  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  the  desirable  naiurr 
of  their  possessions,  that  they  will  doubtless  persuade  the  few  straggliiij 
bands  remaining  in  Florida  la  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  also  that  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S, 
Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establish- 
ing with  them  a  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  European  powers  ai  length, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  adopted  a  similar  course:  and  the  several 
small  republics  are  still  existing,  though  their  governments  are  unsettled, 
and  internal  discord,  attended  with^ffusion  of  blood,  appears  to. prevail 
among  them.  Spanish  influence,  subjugation  to  a  tyrannous  priesthuo'; 
or  other  causes,  may  induce  this  sad  state  of  thqir  affairs. 

About  this  lime  the  U.  S,  government  signalized  itself  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  against  certain  bands  of  lawless  piratical 
marauders ;  these  had  for  a  long  time  infested  the  numerous  shallow  bays 
and  inlets'  which  indent  the  different  West  India  islands,  and  were  fre- 
quently guilty  of  cruel  and  cold-blooded  .murder,  besides  destroying  mucb 
property  and  causing  otherwise  great  annoyance  and  distress.  All  at- 
tempts to  crush  them  were  at  the  first  fntile,  owing  to  their  extensive  ana 
well-disposed  arrangements  for  self-protection ;  none  of  the  cutters  coO- 
strucled  for  war  service  were  sufficiently  light  or  swift  to  chase  them 
with  any  success,  and  an  ordinary  craft  of  any  description  could  not  be 
made  to  penetrate  into  their  recesses.  The  government  accordingly  had 
prepared  ten  small  vessels,  which,  together  with  a  sloop  of.  war,  a  steam 
galliot,  and  the  frigate  Congress,  were  dispatched  into  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  their  haunts.  So  actively  was  this  matter  then  prosecuted,  that  in  less 
than  six  months  not  a  freebooter  could  be  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  either 
Cuba  or  St.  Domingo,  or  about  the'Kcys  of  Florida,  where  formerly 
Ihey  had  swarmed. 

Jn  August,  1824,  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city  of  New-Yorlt, 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  Slates.  In  returning  to  America,  near  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  period  of  his  military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-sev^n. 
La.  Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  but  few  of  his  former  associates  in  arm's. 
Most  of  them  had  certainly  found  rest  in  tho  grave.  A  new  generuiion 
had  risen  lo  manhood,  a  new  army  had  re-crimsoned  with  Iheir  blood  the 
soil  which  he  had  assisted  to  set  free,  and  a  third  generation  were  spring- 
ing up  before  him.  On  approaching  Ihe  American  shores  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted.  History  furnishes  np  record  of  an  individual 
receiving  so  unusual  and  spontaneous  a  demonstration  of  respect.  At  the 
entrance  of  New- York  bay,  he  was  received  by  Govenior  Tompkins,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  private  residence  ou  Stalen  Island  ;  the'day  follow 
ing,  btiiiiness  was  suspended  in  the  city,  and  the  illustrious  guest  was 
welcomed  with  the  roar  of  cannoii,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  parade  of  the' 
military,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It  waa  estimated  that  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand -persons  were  assembled  jn  the  uicinity  of  the  liattery 
to  witnesjS  his  arrival.  Nor  did  these  flattering  manifestations  then  cease; 
they  accompaoied  him  in  all  his  extended  journeyings  through  the  Union. 
And  when  at  length  his  tour  of  observation  ended,  in  Ihe  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  10th  of  December  following,  the  president  in  his  message  re- 
ferred to  the  services  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  his  present  some- 
what dependent  circumstances  in  life,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Oongress  to  take  in  consideration  the  matter,  and  make  some  provision 
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lo  he  tendered  the  liero  which  would  be  wonhy  his  acceptance  and  tha 
character  of  the  American  people.  A  committee  of  the  senate,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  two  reaoluiioiis;  the  first  granting  him 
two  hundred  IhoilBand  dollars  in  money-,  tlie  other,  a  township  of  six 
miles  eqiiare,  of  any  of  the  unappropriated  t^nda  which  the  presideni 
should  direct.  These  resolutions  encomitered  considerahle  opposition, 
but  were  both  finally  passed  by  very  respectable  majorities,  and  were 
presented  lo  the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
pUmentary  address. 

Since  Ihe  conclusion  of  peace  in  IS15,  the  state  of  New- York  has  heeo 
busily  engaged  with  her  favourite  designs  of  internal  improvement.  Ca- 
nals were  early  proposed  from  the  Hudsoii  river  to  Lake  Champlain,  and 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie ;  the  attention  of  scientiHc  and  public- spirited 
men  was  occupied  w,ith  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  earefully  the  propositions, .  Jt  was  re- 
ported, that  the  objects  were  calculated  to  be  of  llie  greatest  utility,  but 
that  the  estimated  expense  was  too  great  for  individuals  oc  private  corpo- 
rations to  undertake ;  and  that  the  national  government  or  state  legislatures 
ought  only  to  attempt  them.  De  Wjit  Clinton,  the  giant  mover  of  the 
principal  enterprise,  it  is  said,  consulted  Ex-president  Jefferson  With  a 
view  to  obtain  his  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  vener- 
able statesmati  could  not  then,  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  Governor 
Clinton  ;  he  replied,  "  Your  plan  is  a  noble  one — magnificent — and  may 
ne  carried  into  effect  a  hundred  years  hence."  Nevertheless,  the  Clinlo- 
niana  persevered,  and  in  October,  1825,  was  completed  the  grandest  work 
of  internal  improvement  then  anywhere,  perhaps,  projected.  The  Erie 
Canal  is  of  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty -three  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nects the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  cost  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  constructed  by  the  state  alone;  yet  its  annual 
revenues  have  long  since  extinguished  the  deb!,  and  it  is  now  referred  to 
Its  a  most  splendid  and  perfectly  successful  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  1825,  closed  the  very  successful  and  prosper- 
ous, because  peaceful,  eight  years'  presidency  of  James  Monroe.  He  had 
paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  national  debt — had  peaceably  acquired  the 
important  territory  of  Florida — and  had  seen  established  our  nationsd 
limns  toward  the  west,  on  the  Pacilia  ocean.  Intern^il  taxes  were  repeal 
ed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  hmits  of  efficiency, 
the  organization  of  the  army  improved,  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  republics  recognized,  (irogrdss  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced  as  far  aa  practi- 
cable. Four  candidates  were  set  up  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  presi- 
dential chair;  they  were  Joim  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Wm-  H.  Crawford.  These  were  severally  voted  for  by  their  par 
lizans,  and  the  election  was  warmly  contested  ;  but  no  one  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  legal  majority  of  votes,  the  power  of  choice  passed  from  the 
college  of  electors  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.  ^ 

Mr.  Adiims,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  exercise  something  hke  magnanimity  in  his  public  acts,  discarding 
every  remnant  of  political  rancour,  and  yielding  only  to  talents  and  virtue 
that  confidence  which  is  too  often  bestowed  upon  those  whose  greates' 
claim  is  their  subserviency  to. party  purposes.  We  believe  his  pledge  wai 
well  redeemed.  The  gentlemen  composing  his  cabinet  were  the  following 
named:  —  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  Vice  President.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Eichard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War 
Samuel  I..  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Npvy ;  William  Witt 
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of  Maryland,  Altornuy  General ;  John  M'Lean,  ot  Ohio,  Post  Master 
General. 

In  the  year  1826,  aij  unparalleled  excitement  epriing  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  the  abduction  and  alleged  murder  of  a 
man  named  William  iMorgan.  It  waa  asserted  that  he  had  beeji  sacrificed 
solely  for  opinion's  sake,  in  this,  a  country  moat  notoriously  recognizing 
the  right  of  all  men  to  cherish  whatsoever  opinions  may  appear  unto  them 
proper,  unless  openly  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  seems  he  was 
a  meiftber  of  the  fraternity  of  free  masons,  and  had  progressed  as  fajr  in  the 
order  as  the  royal  arch  degree.  The  obligations,  of  the  society  require 
each  member  of  said  degree  to  consent  that  death  may  be  inflicted  upon 
him  if  he  divulge  the  manner  of  initiation  into  a  Indge,  or  proceedings 
thereafter.  This  man,  however,  becoming  distressed  in  circumstances,^ 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  death  or  power  of  his  brethren  before  liis 
eyes,  proceeded  to  publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  tlieir  illuminations. 
Hereupon  certain  leaders  of  (he  fraternity,  who, were  possessed  of  much 
zeal  and  very  iitlle  judgment,  became  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  aforesaid ' 
derelict  brother,  and,  it  v? as  said,  did  him  from  his  family  and  friends  abduct, 
so  that  he  returned  not.  '  A  year  afterwards  the  mutilated  body  of  a  man 
was  found  washed  upoii  the  shores  df  Lalie  Ontario,  which  the  widow  of 
the  missing  Morgan  testified  tefore  a  coroner's  jury  to  be  that  of  her 
husband.  Coveiuor  Clinton,  though  himself  at  the  time  grand  high  priest 
of  the  free  masons,  pjomptljt  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars 
fur  proof  to  convict  the  authors  of  the  assassination,  and  minute  and 
lengthy  trials  of  suspected  individuals  were  had  ;  biit  after  every  investi- 
gation, for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  no  person  could  be  punished.  A 
curious  episode  occurs — the  bereaved  widow,  seemingly  unwarned  or  un- 
discouraged  by  her  sad  experience,  very  shortly  after  married  anoiher  ot 
the  royal  arch  brethren. 

In  1827,  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  Slates,  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily  with  M.  Rebello,  "knight  of  the  holy  crozier,"  and 
chargi5  d'affaires  near  the  United  States'  government  for  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  Braaits,  a  dispute  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Brazilian 
seizure  of  certain  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  revolted  Buenos  Ayrean  province.  A  serious  col- 
lision had  been  threatened,  owing  to  the  too  abrupt  demand  of  passports, 
and  precipitate  departure  of  the  American  minister  from  his  imperial 
highness'  dominions,  New  treaties  of  amity,  navigation  and  commerce, 
were  also  concluded  with  Austria,  Denmarit,  Sweden,  Guatemala  and  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

Towards  the  close  of  1828,  the  tariff  question  was  again  agitated  in  Con- 
gress, and  considerable  asperity  manifested.  Eventually,  however,  the 
debates  terminated  in  the  passage  of  a  law  laying  further  protective  duties 
on  such  articles  of  import  as  particularly  competed  with  ilie  nianhfactured 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  By  this  tariff  bill  ad- 
ditional duties  were  laid  on  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics, 
lead,  distilled  spirits,  sitk  stuffs,' window  glass  and  cottons.  The  manu- 
facturing stales  consequently  received  the  law  with  warm  approbation) 
while  the  southern  states  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  planters ;  and  in  Charlestim,  South  Carolina,  the  Hags  of  the 
shippiug  were  displayed  at  half  mast,  and  a  state  convention  was  demand- 
ed.— Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New- York,  died,  suddenly,  this  year 
Also,  General  Jacob  Brown,  U.  S.  Army.  And,  early  in  the  following 
year,  John  Jay  departed.  , 

General  Jackson  having  been  elected  president  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
re-elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  they  were  formally  installed 
rn  office  on  the  4ih  of  March,  1829.  iThe  natiies  of  the  new  cabinet  ran  as 
*il>llows!  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  State;  Samuet 
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D.  liioham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  H.  Eatofi 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secrelary  of  War;  Jolin  Branch,  of  North  Carohna 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Attomev  General  ■ 
William  T-  Barry,  of  Kenlueky,  Post-Master  General.  Directly  after  the 
organization  of  the  new  government,  a  gmall  party  at  Ihe  south  then 
termed  "slate-rights"  men,  hui  sobaequeiitly  "n.uilifiers,"  commenced 
working  themselves  up  into  a  high  state  of  exasperation,  on  account  ot 
the  alluded-to  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  last  year's  tariff.  In  Congress, 
the  esp<ment  of  the  views  ot  these  new-lights  was  no  less  ainan  than 
Colonel  Hayne,  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  all  parties  seemed  now  suddenly 
resolved  into  two  great  antagonistic  elements,  alike  confident  in  their 
strength,  and  eager  only  for  the  fray.  Nothing  appeared  to  merit  or  meet 
with  attention  in  either  house,  unless  it  could  be  made  in  some  way  suh- 
serviftiit  to  the  great  subject  matter  in  hand :  and  the  probable  reason 
why  the  eventual  struggle  was  not  earlitir  brought  to  bear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  revolutionary  changing  of  government  olhcecs,  both  great  and  small 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  elevation  of  the  Jackson  party. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Foot  s  resolu- 
tion  relative  to  the  public  lands  being  brought  forward,  Mr.  Webster  a.Qd 
Mr.  Benton  respectively  advanced  the  views  of  their  constituents,  in  a 
brief,  discursive  manner,  with  their  usual  uniqueness  and  ability ;  but  the 
storm  was  about  to  commence  in  earnest-  Colonel  Hayne  directly  fol- 
lowed the  honourable  senators,  in  a  speech  of  two  days'  length,  in  which 
was  set  forth  with  no  little  ability  and  a  deal  of  logic,  the  same  "disor- 
ganizing" slaie-righis  principles  which,  he  cOritended,  had  been  at  least 
once  within  the  memory  or  man  advocated  by  the  sons  of  the  puritan- 
dwellers  near  Hartford,  when  in  convention  deliberately  assembled.  Noth^ 
ing  could  avail  the  gentleman  from  the  south,  however,  in  a  contest  with 
the  dark-browed  champion  of  the  east.  This  was  (no  late  a  day  to  advo- 
cate priitciples  with  so  slight  a  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  disclaimed  in 
behalf  of  New-England,  all  approach  towards,  or  sympathy  with,  such 
strange  delusions  as  the  gentleman  and  his  clique  seemed  subject  to.  He 
replied  at  length  to  all  the  assumptions  of  his  distiguished  opponent,  and 
in  conclusion,  indulged  in  one  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence  ever, 
perhaps,  listened  to  upon  any  occasion.  Men's  minds  were  taken  captive, 
their  understandings  chained,  convinced — while  all  American  hearla  must 
have  glowed  with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  to  know  that  their  coun- 
try possessed  such  unalloyed  and  profound  patriotism. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress' this  year,  the  president  manifested  to- 
wards the  United  States'  Bank  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  was  a.  few 
.years  later  to  break  forth  into  open  hostility,  and  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions such  a  strong  feeling  against  him. 

But  the  grand  subject  of  consideration  at  this  time,  was  the  position 
of  the  Indians,  These  people  were  averse'lo  removing  from  the  borders 
of  the  Slates  where  they  «'ere  located,  while  it  would  seem  iio  power  could 
effectually  check  the  rapidly- enc roach iiig  sway  of  the  masses  of  white 
population  towards  them.  Collision  of  interests,  must  necessarily  follow 
their' proximity,- and  consequent  cruel  and  bloody  personal  encounters  re- 
sult there  fiiora.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  aubjeciiug  the  aborigines 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  ^ciely,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  subtle  sys- 
tem of  warfare  provoking  inveterate  enmity  from  their  neighbouring  set- 
tlers, nothing  appeared  in  prospect  for  the  tribes  but  ultimate  extinction, 
without  speedy  and  imperative  measures  from  the  general  government 
were  interposed  in  their  behalf.  To  devise  some  expedient,  therefore,  by 
which  to  preserve  the  tribes  and  at  the  same  time  protect  their  own  peo- 
ple, was  the  difficult  task  presented  to  aiaiesmen.  General  Jackson,  in 
commending  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  remarked,  that  the 
fate  of  the  Mohei^an.the  Narragansett.  and  the  Delaware,  was  fast  and 
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Inevitably  approaching  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek,  if  they 
'remaLi.ed  wiihiii  the  Umits  of  the  slates.  He  said  that  regard  to  our  na- 
tiOnHl  hoiiifur  hroughi  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not 
be-  done  to  preserve  the  race.  As  a  means,  to  this  end,  he  suggested  mat 
an  ample  disiri.;i  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
stale  or  lerritory,  might  be  set  apart  and  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tnbes, 
each  to  havB  d  i  si  irnri  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designaledlur  its  use,  and 
free  from  any  control  of  ihe  Ctiiied  States,  other  than  might  be  necessary 
to  preserve  peane  on  Ihe  frontier.  There  the  benevolent  might  leaeh  themj 
anS  there  ihey  might  form  a  nation  which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and 
attest  the  humanity  of  the  American  government.  ,      '       ',  „   , 

The  arand  difficulty  of  the  pniject,  and  one  which  would  have  appal^d 
a  timid  mind,  *aa  met  by  the  president  inacharactenstio  manner.  .  ine 
emigration,"  said  he,  "should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  aa  cruel  as  un- 
iust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the'  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."  Congress  sanctioned  the  undertaking, 
and  enipitwered  the  president  to  carry  it  out ;  and  he  fearlessly  com- 
meneed,  what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  to  combine  free- 
will with  uefcessity.  To  cause  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily,  tor 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy.  -,     .    f 

In  1331;  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  died  James  Moncoei  fifth  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  considered  a  little  remarkable,  that  no  less 
than  three  Aineficsii  ex-presidents  have  died  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the 
anniversary  of  their  national  independence.  First,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  men  who  had  probably  contributed  aa  largely  as  any 
others  towar<is  the  elevation  of  their  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  sim- 
ultaneously dcpaited  this  life,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  ringing  oi 
'bells  whicii  ai.iiiniMced  the  commencement  of  the  second  half- century  of 
their  weil-lov..(l  country's  existence !  and  next,  as^we  have  seen,  on  the 
same  day  ol  lii.-  tilU.  year  following,  Mr.-Monroe  was  called  alsc.  to  joid 
the  aluri.ms  c..ihp«uy  of  his  patriot  predecessors  in  the  spini-land. 

About  ihis  i-hmu  under  ihe  auspices'  of  John  C.  Spencer,  Richard  Hush, 
and  others,  sprang  into  Eotice  a  new  poUtical  party— the  anti-njasomc. 
Immediately -subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Morgan  trials,  which  en- 
ded  in  the  release  of  supposed  culprits,  the  excitement  of  the  public  ran 
very  high  agaiu«t  an  insiiiution  seeming  to  possess  such  unwarrantable  and 
unUmiicd  intiueiu'e  over  life  and  law.  The  opportunity  was  of.  course 
seized,  by  demagogues  or  enthusiasts,  to  attempt  the  erection  ol  a  novel 
e  hobby  for  "the  People,"  vf  hereon  they  might  ride  themselves 


seemed  unusually  good,  and  the  prospects  very  fair;  various  and  talented 
statesmen  had  openly  ailitmed  their  belief  in  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
denounced  institution :  and,  with  the  most  commendable  judgment,  no 
less  a  man  than  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  and  persuaded  to 
run  as  the  uandidaie  of  the  new  party  in  the  approaching  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  Alas !  a  chilling  frost  was  destined  suddenly  to  blighl 
the  rising  tropes  of  the  aspirants;  notwithstanding  the  ardency  of  theii 
converts  and  ihe  availability  of  candidates— in  the  election  which  pres- 
ently succeeded,  their  really  estimable  ticket  received  but  the  vote  ol  one 
stale  in  the  union— that  being  Vermont.  Upon  the  ruins  of  ihis  air^jastle 
a  new  fiibric  was  shortly  to  be  founded,  eventually  to  attract  some  atten- 
tion, under  the  name  and  style  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 

In  the  month  of  August,  iSSl,  a  slave-insurrection  of  considerable  local 
importance  broke  out  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia.  It, was  originated 
by  a  crazy  sort  of  vagrant  mck-named  "Nat.,"  who  had  passed  among 
the  negroes  for  some  time  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  His  repulaiion  for  piety, 
•>!  fanaticism,  had  so  imposed  upon. the  planters,  that  the  wonderonly  was 
hiB  iPfluence  hail  not  been  greater,  and  the  struggle  consequently  more 
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fierce  and  bloody.  The  number  of  whites  massacved  on  rising,  was  fifty 
eight — co^si8ting  principally  of  decrepid  men,  women  and  children.  The 
blacks  then  fled  to  the  swamps,  apparently  terrified  at  their  own  atroci- 
ties; and  were  presently  subdued  with  but  little  difficulty,  yielding  up  theii 
leaders  to  the  gallows. 

Abroad,  the  American  minister  at  the  French  court,  William  C.  Hives, 
this_ year  effected  a  treaty  witii  that  nation,  by  the  terms  of  which  Iwenty- 
fivo  millions  of  francs  were  agreed  to  bepaid  to  the  American  government, 
in  appropriate  instalments,  for. spoliations  upon  commerce  during  the 
turbulent  sway  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

With  the  Neapolitan  government  we  had  neg-otiated  in  vaiu  previons  to 
Ibis  year,  for  an  amicable  adjuatment  of  claims,  against  it  for  the  seques- 
tration and  plunder  of  Anjerican  property  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of 
Joachim  Murat.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  of  a  re- 
spectable number  of  armed  Uiiiied  Slates'  vessels,  however,  together  with 
a  peremptory  demand. from  (i«neral  Jackson's  minister,  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Maryland,'  seemed  to  bring  hia  majesty  of  the  Two  Sicihes  to  reason.  Aii 
order  was  directly  given  upon  his  treasurer,  for  the  payment  af  2,115,000 
ducats,  or  $1,720,000,  to  be  paid  in,  nine  equal  instalments,  w^lh  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  until  paid. 

Stephen  Girard,  the  g;reai  Philadelphia  banker,  died  in  December  of  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  nation — possessing  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  available  funds. 
Inthe  war  of  1812-14  he  loaned  the  United  States' government  S5,000,000; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  a  praiseworthy  liberality  but  little  emu- 
lated by  his  trustees  since,  devised  the  great  mass  of  his  proparty  to  va- 
rious charitable,  institutions  and  purposes  in  anil  near  the  city  of  Phila-' 
delphia.  Early  in  life  he  commenced  a  small  trading  business  in  thai 
city,  and  by  frugality  and  persevering  industi^"  there  acquired  his  wealth. 

February  1st,  1833,  Commodore  Downes,  in  ihe  United  Slates'  frigate 
Potomac,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  principally  on  an  expe- 
ilition  to  chastise  a  horde  of  iilalay  savages  for  certain  outrages  upon 
Americans  and  their  commerce.  Among  other  charges  against  them,  was 
one  on  account  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Salem;  it  appears  this  vessel 
had  formerly  traded  with  them  for  spices,  &c.,  when,  on  a  convenient 
occasion  occurring,  the  barbarians  determined  upon  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  ship  and  its  contents,  after  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
crew,  by  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  hide  their  crime.  When  Ihe  chiefs 
were  applied  to  for  restitution  in  this  case,  and  the  delivery  of  the  mur- 
derers, they  with  characteristic  cupidity  denied  all  knowledge  of  (he  mat- 
ter and  refused  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  Commodore  Downes 
took  pronipt  and  efficient  steps  directly;  in  thenightof  the  Gth,  his  frigate 
was  quietly  worked  in  towards  shore,  and  at  dawn  of  day,  in  the  mist, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men  Were  landed  in  detachments,  without  disturb- 
ing the  natives.  A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  their  Ave  forts, 
which  were  in  about  three  hours  reduced,  with  c.uch  slaughter  on  the 
part  of  the  Malays ;  while  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the.  ship  at  the  same 
time,  soon  laid  their  town  of  Quallah  Battoo  in  ashes.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  but  two  killed,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  A  few  moun- 
taineers visited  the  frigate  shortly  after,  when  the  commodore  left  word 
that  he  should  call  there  again— 4f  necessary. 

Nearer  home,  this  year,  disturbances  with  savage  tribes  embroiled  the 
public  peace.  In  the, month  of  April,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sacs  and  Fojtes, 
with  a  few  P otto w atomies,  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Uppei 
Mississippi,  re-crossed  that  river  under  the  chief  Black  Hawk,  ins  son, 
and  the  so-called  "Prophet" — the  last  being  a  shrewd,  designing  knave 
always  accompanying  or  concerned  in  the  war  and  massacre  undertakings 
of  the  red  men.  -  Being  well  armed  and  active,  they  soon  scattered  them 
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■eives  through  Illinois,  where  formerly  thoy  had  dwelt,  and  burned  and 
murdered  all  before  them  which  bore  any  marks  of  civilization.  Generals 
Atkinson  and  Scott  were  despatched  against  them.  The  several  garrisons 
on  the  seaboard,  from  Fort  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  lo  New-York  harbour, 
were  directly  ordered  to  Buffalo;  and  there  were  embarked  upon  steam- 
hoais  with  all  haste  for  the  scene  of  action.  Now,  most  unhappily,  from 
the  heated  and  crowded  manner  in  which  the  troops  under  Scott's  com- 
mand were  obliged  lo  travel  (having  been,  hurried  through  the  country 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  .miles  in  eighteen  ijays),  the  cholera,  which 
had  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  country,  broke  out  among  them,  and 
began  to  rage  terribly.  Language  cannot  depict  the  distress  which  en- 
sued, both  before  and  after  the  troops  were  landed.  Many  died,  many 
deserted;  and  many  perished  in  the  woods  Iroin  absolute  starvation.  At 
length  the  panic  and  distress  partially  subsided;  and  a  tew  of  the  mea 
were  by  forced  marches  enabled  to  reach  General  Atkinson's  encampment. 
Gut  the  lirst  action  of  consequence  was  fought  by  the  mounted  velunieer'B 
under  generals  Dodge  and  Hem^,  who  came  upon  Black  Hawk's  warriors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wjnconsin,  July  2Ist.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  worsted  and  put  to  dight,  leaving  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  their  people  on  the  field — the  victors  returning  to  General  Atkinson 
for  provisions. 

An  incident  is  related  as  occurring  iti  a  skirmish  called  by  the  Indians 
the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe.  They  were  surprised  by  the  whiles  at  day- 
light in  their  huts,  when  women  and .  children  were  unavoidably  killed, 
from  being  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  men.  Among  the  rest,  a 
young  squaw,  with  her  papoose,  was  flying  for  the  river's  bank,  when  a 
rifle  ball  pierced  her  breast,  causing  instant  death  to  her,  and  breaking  an 
arm  of  the  infant.  Her  body  fe!l  upon  that  of  the  child  so  as  to  prevent 
its  releasing  itself — and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  its  cries  were  heard  at 
intervals  by  the  attacking  parly.  At  length,  when  the  firing  had  abated, 
au  ofUcer  of  the  assailants  made  his  way  to  the  little  complainer,  and  had 
it  as  soon  as  possible  conveyed  to  the  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
confided  to  the  best  offices  of  .the  surgeon.  It  has  since  grown  into  a 
uprightly  girl — the  pet  of  the  company. 

In  a  general  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  the  Indians  were  completely  routed  and  dispersed;  the"  chiefs 
shortly  after  were  delivered  up,  and  the  fugitives  consented  to  return  at 
once  to  their  appointed  quarters  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk, 
his  son,  and  several  warriors  of  not.e  were  conveyed  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  Ihey  were  detained  a  few  months ;  and  then  carried  througk  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  states,  and  the  civii'ization  and  works  of  de- 
fence of  the  nation  exhibited  to  them.  They  were  then  sent  home  to  their 
people,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  contend  against  the  power 
«Rd  discipline  of  the  whites,  with  the  unmanageable  fury  of  their  wild 
bands.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  which  they  left  lo  the  stales  upon 
taking  possession  of  their  new  territories,  the  federal  government  pays  to 
the  Winnebagoes  $10,000,  per  annum  for  twenty-seven  years'  from  the 
,(late  of  their  leaving.  To  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  it  pays  ©20,000  annually 
for  thjrjy  years  from  the  same  time. 

The  Cholera  pestilence  this  year  ravaged  the  entire  Union.  It  appears 
(o  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  company  of  emigrants  in  ships  bound 
■,o  Quebec  and  Montreal,  from  thence  spreading  quickly  in  every  direc- 
iton,  though  mainly  and  with  most  severity  pursuing  the  great  courses  of 
travel.  It  broke  out  in  s&veral  cities  of  (he  United  Slates  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  raged  until  auiumn  set  in.  In  the  city, of 
New- York,  four  thousand  persons  are  compuied  to  have  fallen  its  vic- 
tims. Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charlesloa,  and  New-Orlea'ns,  Huffered-in 
nearly  the  same  ratio,  in  deliance  of  al^lhe  usual  precautionary  measures. 
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Boston,  and  ihfi  New-Kiigiaiid  states,  were  scourged  less  severely.  On 
the  American  continent,  nothing  but  the  frosts  of  winter  appeared  effect- 
Dally  to  arrest  its  progress:  yet,  amid  the  ^erlastJns  snows  »f  Russia,  it 
had  manifested  itself  with  irue  Asiatic  virulence.  Chmate  seemed  to  bb 
no  safeguard,  nor  ocean-Wide  barriers  any  defence.  In  mild  Roiithgrii 
France,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  frightfully  enormous ;  in  the  cities 
of  Mexico,  one-fourth  of  the' population  was  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  Si  00,000,OUO  worth  of  slaves  are  said  to  have  perished  in  less  than 
ninety  days.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  island  the  colfee- planters  mostly 
escaped  the  affliction,  while  the  neighbouring  sugar  plantations  were  com- 
pletely depopulated. 

Death,  in  various  forms,  visited  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  1632.  In  NeW-York,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  died  Wdliam 
H.  Maynard,  eminent  as  a  st^te  senator,  who  left  by  his  will  (he  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  law  professorship  in  Hamilton  col- 
lege. Ill  Boston,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Spurzheim,  founder,  in  connection 
with  Doctor  Gall,  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  In  Ohio,  the  Rl.  Rev, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Fenwick.  In  Georgia,  Thomas  Cobb,  a  revolu- 
tionary character,  aged  120.  In  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroIltOn, 
the  la^l  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  je  96.  In 
New- Hampshire,  Captain  Joseph  Pratt,  a  naval  commander  of  much  es- 
teem in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  coasting.  In  Rhode  Island,  Captain 
Stephen  Olney,  of  whom  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  «nemy'a 
fortifications,  and  then  shout  the  (jommaiid,  "  Captain  Olney's  company 
will  form  here!"  In  New-Jersey,  Philip  Freneau,  an  early  and  prohfie 
writer  of  American  fugitive  poetry!  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Hillhouse,  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  lawyer.  At  Abbottsford,  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  the  wizard  of  the  north."  Jn  London,  Baron  Tenlerden, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  France,  General  Laraarqiie,  one  oi 
Napoleon's  oflicers.  Also,  Champol lion,  the  renowned  French  tourist — 
ano,  Casimir  Perier,  a  statesman  of  celebrity  in  Paris.  In  Rome,  Ma- 
dame Lelitia,  mother  of  Bonaparte,  m  82.  At  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  a;  21,  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  duke  E-eichstadt, 
only  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

i.  n.  1833. — It 'is  proper  now  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  that  monster- 
spirit  of  the  South,  Known  as  nullification,  which  once  stalked  with  fear- 
ful mien  among  us.  The  electioneering  campaign  of  '32  had  merged  all 
minor  considerations,  in  the  unusual  eiacerbation  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. But  when  the  result  became  known,  and  General  Jackson,  a 
southern  man,  was  declared  re-elected  with  increased  majorities,  together 
with  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New-Yotk,  "  a  northern  man  with  southern 
principles,"  as  his  opponents  termed  him  in  derision  for  his  lack  of  politi- 
cal bitterness-'  When  this  ticket  was  found  to  be  triumphant,  we  say 
southern  agitators  grew  rampant.  They  looked  upon  such  men  as  a  god 
send  for  their  especial  purposes  :  and  in  fuU  confidence  a  legislative  con- 
vention was  called  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  for  protection,  were  pronounced  unconstitutional, 
and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state.  Governor  Hamilton  in  bis  message 
recommended  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  preventing  the  enforcemeui 
of  the  revenue  statutes  by  United  States'  collectors,  and  advised  immedi  - 
ate  preparations  of  a  warlike  nature  lo  be  made,  placing  the  stale  in  the 
.  beat  posture  of  defelice.  To  the  astonishment  of  these  ultras,  General 
Jackson  at  once,  and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  them  to  bewaro^lest  they  should  incur  the  penalties  of  such 
rashness  and  treason,  while  he  set  forth  in  a  tone  of  candor  and  decision 
the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  his  firm  delpr- 
mination  m  any  event  to  maintain  the  laws.  This  seemed  only  to  increane 
.  lie  exasperation  in  South  Carolina ;  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  authot 
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ity  of  tlie  legislature,  issued  a  counter- proclamation,  urging  the  people  to 
be  faltliful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  state,  and  to  resist  to  the  last 
arjy  efforts  of  tKe  United  States'  authorities  to  collect  the  tariff  dues.  A 
purchase  was  made  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  appropriate 
munitions,  &c.,  aud  general  ordere  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  repelling 
invasion ;  messengers  were  also  dispatched  to  neighhuuring  stales,  solic- 
iling  Iheir  co-operation  andsuftport.  GeneralJackson  hereupon  addressed 
a  message  to  Congress,  recommending  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
maintain.in.violate'lhe  laws  of  the  United  States,  Castle  Pinckney^nd 
Fort  Moultrie  were  accordingly  reinforced  with  government  troops,  and 
Commodore  Elliott  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Charleston  bay  with  a  fleet. 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  vice -presidency  at  the  close  of  1933, 
in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  the  United  States'  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing his  efficient  aid  to  the  support,  of  the  measures  of  his  state.  Thua 
everything  betokened  a  civil  war:  but  a  timely  appeal  from  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  deprecatofy  of  haste  and  passion,  together  with  a 
momentary  gleam  from  the  better  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  South 
Carolina,  produced  a  suspension  of  aggressive  measures  for  a  short  time ; 
when  Henky  Clay's  celebrated  "compromise  bill"  being  at  this  precise 
Juncture  introduced  in  Congress,  wjts  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses, 
and  had  the  etfect  of  most  happily  dispelling,  at  once  and  forever,  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  (he  dark  and  portentous  siorm  which  lowered  around.' 

Hardly  had  the  ferment  consequent  jupon  a  disorganizing  movemeDl 
aijiong  the  states  been  allayed,  when  a  new  source  of  excitement  came 
into  public  view.  The  United  States'  bank  had  from  the  first  been  the 
deposiiary  of  a  large  amount  of  government  funds  ;  and  as  the  bank's 
charier  was  now  about  to  expire,  without  a  hope  of  renewal  (the  president 
having  already  vetoed  a  bill  for  its  continuance).  Congress  was  in  his 
message  recommended  to  remove  the  deposits  to  some  more  safe  place 
of  keeping.  This  was  refused,  in  the  representatives,  by  the  unusually 
strong  vote  of  109  to  i6.  Nothing  daunted,  the  executive  began  to  plan 
his  measures  forresi^tn^  the  public  funds  in. spite  of'Congress.  By  the 
Act  creating  the  United  States'  Bank,  ttjwas  provided  that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  might  remove  the  public  deposits,  but  he  was  required  10 
lay  his  reasons  upon  so  doing  directly  betbre  Congress.  W.  J.  Duane, 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  im- 
mediately upon  the  recess  of  Congress  was  desired  by  General  Jackson 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  public  monies,  6a  account  of  the 
folio  wing -named  reasons :  first,  a  general  unsafeness  of  the  bank ;  second, 
the.  bank's  improper  conduct  in  postponing  the  redemption  of  the  govern- 
ment three.per. cents.,  and  thereby  delaying  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  which  was  a  favourite  measure  of  the  admimstration  ;  third,  its  ex- 
action of  damages  {S170,041J,  for  dishonour  of  the  government's  draft  on 
France  [or  four  millions  of  jrancs,  being  the  first  instalment  due  under  a 
recent  treaty  with  the  French ;  and  fourth,  interference  with  politics. 
Mr.  Duane  not  deeming  these  reasons  sufficient,  refused  either  to  give  the 
desired  order,  or  to  resign  his  office.  Not  to  be  thwarted  thus,  the  pres- 
ident summarily  dismissed  the  refractor)^  officer,  and  appointed  in  his 
stead  Koger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  who  immediately  complied,  with  the 
wishes  of  the  executive,  and  the  deposits  were  removed.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  care  of  several  slate  banks  ;  the  opposiiion  choosing  to 
consider  such  institutions  equally  unsafe  as  the  "  mother  bank,"  the  whole 
matter  presently  became  a  subject  of  fierce  recrimination  and  debatp, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  bank  party  were  strongly  in  majority, 
yet  they  suffered  the  government  funds  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
confided  by  the  new  secretary,  contenting  themselves  with  placing  upon 
lecord  in  the  senate  a  resolution  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  thi' 
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conduct  of  the  executive.  This  was,  however,  suhsequenl!y"expimged,"' 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Benton  and  hia  aasoeiates,  when  the  "de 
mocracy"  came  into  power. 

General  Jackson's  cabinet,  on  the  commencement  of  his  second  term, 
underwent  a  considerable  modification-  Altogether,  he  seems  lo  have  ex 
perienced  a  deal  of  difiicultyin  the  selection  or  his  constitutional  advisers 
none  of  them  appeared  lo  view  things  exactly  in  ihe  light  he  did.  The 
gentleman  he  now  called  around  him,  were  the  following :  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  M'Lane,  of  Delaware, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury!  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War; 
.Mahlon  Dickerson,  of -New- Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Eoger  D. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentuck) 
Post-MasterGeneral. 

This  year  was  promulgated  the  particulars  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Russia,  which  was  negotiated  at  St.  Petersburgh  be 
tween  Count  NesgelrOde  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  James  Buchamn 
in  behalf  of  the  States.  By  its  provisions,  the  present  liberal  system  o( 
conimerce  carried  on  between  the  two  nations  was  put  upon  a  permanent 

Some  have  a  curious  fancy  for  noticing  the  departure,  from  among' men 
of  dislingoished  characters  J  We  observe,  in  the  year's  obituary  ^eieral 
names  of  note.  Commodore  Bain  bridge  died  at  Philadelphia,  a;  5"  Gen 
eral  Coffee,  at  Florence,  Alabama,  b.  63.  Governor  Scotl,ofMiasiss  ppi 
Ex-fiovernots  Wolcoti,  of  Connecticut,  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  and  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  Philadelphia,  s  fil. 
Judge  Hall,  of  North-  Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist.  Colonel  Amos 
Binney,  of  Massachusetts,  is  65.  Colonel  John  Neilson,  of  New-Jersey. 
a  revolutionary  hero.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  of  New-York,  the  aame 
Near  the  mouih  of  Red  River,  by  explosion  on  the  steamboat  Lioness 
Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  and  fourteen  others :  strange  to  relate 
this  sad  occurrence  did  not  take  place  on  account  of  a  race,  but  was  owing 
to  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  being  slowed  carelessly.  In  England,  Lieu 
tenant-colonel  Tarteton,  tiie  indefatigable  tory  opponent  of  .Sumpler  and 
Marion,  at  the  South.  Also,  Hannah  More,  the  authoress ;  Wilberforce, 
the  humanitist ;  Keane,  the  actor ;  and  Rammohun  Roy,  the  philosopher. 
In  Paris,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  noted  once  as 
Bonaparlisls.    In  Germany,  Goethe.    In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII. 

A.  D.  1834. — We  observe  in  the  chronicles  of  this  epoch,  an  unusual 
tendency  to  rioting.  Small  matters  seem  in  various  sections  to  have  been 
magnified  into  importance,  and  the  populace  incited  to  acts  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  New-Orleans,  a  canal  riol 
broke  out  between  adverse  parties  of  Irish  labourers ;  &  body  of  gens 
d'armes  being  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance,  were  fired  upon  by  the  mob, 
which  was  in  turn  charged  on  by  the  police,  when  much  bloodshed  and 
distress  ensued.  In  New- York,  the  abolition  riots  prevailed  for  several 
days,;  a  number  of  churches  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed,  with 
a  large  amount  of  property.  In  Cnarlestown,  Maasachusetta,  the  Ursu- 
line  convent  was  barbarously  demolished,  its  lady  abbess  being  thrown 
into  hysterics,  and  its  young  fady-inniates  considerably  frightened. 

Thai  a  belter  spirit  was  about  that  time  pervading  the  higher  class  ol 
citizens,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  knowmg ;  the  evidence  of  this  is 
particularly  apparent  in  an  energetic  movement  to  suppress  the  prevalent 
pernicious  practice  of  lottery-gambling.  In  New-York  and  Pensylvania, 
more  especially,  popular  feeling  had  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the 
nuisance,  to  a  very  discreditable  degree;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  law- 
makers triumphed,  and,  maugre  the  infalualion  of  the  brawlers,  effectual 
penal  prohibitory  statutes  were  enacted. 

A  treaty  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  our  commercial  inleresle. 
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,r  concluded  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  between  C.  P.  Van  Ness, 
ir  of  the  U.S.  and  Don  Jose  de  Heredia,  commissioner  for  the 
acting  government  of  heryoiithful  Majesty  Doiia  Ysabel  H.,  of  Spaim — 
Also,  another  commercial  arrangement,  promising  well  for  the  trade  of 
ihe  two  coiintriea,  was  about  the  same  time  negotiated,  between  the  North 
A.meri(,aii  envoy  at  Valparaisi)  and  the  authorities  of  the  repuUic  of  Chili, 
,  South  America.  , 

The  savans  of '  ihis  hemisphere  were  subject  to  an  unusual  exc  itement, 
about  the  month  of  November.  In  the  prtvious  autumn,  an  aatroiiomical 
phenomenon  of  an  astonishing  and  singularly  beautiful  character  had  been 
witnessed  ;  the  "shower  of  stars,"  as  it  was  termed,  had  been  seen  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  'American  continent,  and  alforded  ample  foodt  for 
much  curious  conjecture  with  the  learned  both  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope- A.  reeurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  now  looked  (or,  and  there 
were  nightly  watchers  on  man^  house-tops,  anxious  either  for  the  sake  o( 
philosophy  in  particular,  ur  an  indeSnite  desire  for  "  enlightenment"  in  gen- 
eral. The  professors  at  New  Haven  were  applied  to,  and  after  devoting 
a  Kasonable  share  of  attention  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  consented 
to  deputize  a  proper  individual  to  make  observations ;  but  in  this  instance 
we  believe,  their  assiduity  was  of  no  avail,  as  it  did  not  result  in  any  pe- 
culiarly valuable  scientific  elucidations. 

In  the  obituary  for  this  year,  appears  a  name  which  still  shines  brilliant 
in'American  annais :  that  of  General  the  MarquiE  de  Lafayette,  deceased  at 
Paris,  IMay  20th,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  In  England,  Prince  Hoare, 
G.  Lamb,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  each  of  celebrity  for  literary  attainments. — 
Also,  in  London,  George  Clymer,  of  Pa.,  and  Earl  Spencer,  Earl, Bath- 
'irst,  Lord  Breadalbane,  ana  the  duke  of  Sutherland.  In  the  United 
States,  Hon.  Jonas  Piatt,  of  N.  Y. ;  Oadwallader  D.  Golden,  do. ;  gov- 
ernors, Porter  of  Mich. ;  Breathitt,  of  Ky.  ;  Ex-eovernora,  Jennings,  ol 
la. ;  Lloyd,  of  Md. :  Col.  William  Polk,  m  76,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  General 
Brodnax,  of  Va.  :  Oeneral  Leavenworth,  U.  S.  Army,  near  Fort  Tow- 
Boij.  In  Georgia,  "William  H.  Crawford,  celebratedin  the  political  antag- 
onism between  Ciay,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and  Adams.  At  Washington 
city,  Hon.  J-  Blair,' of  S.  C,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  committed  suicide;  also, 
Hon.  Mr.  Bouldin,of  Va.,in  the  house  of  representatives  fell  dead  in  his 
pla'ce,  while  speaking  in  memory  of  Randolph, his  predecessor;  in  the 
same  city,  William  Wirt,  a;  62;  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Lorenzo  Dow,  the 
eccentric  itinerant  preacher,  who  had  travelled  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  probably  addressed  a  greater  variety  of  persons  than  any 
other  divioe  since  the  days  of  Whitfield. 

A.  D.  1833. — From  first  to  last  of  this  year,  the  public  mind  was  kept 
in  agitation  respecting  the  near  prospect  of  a  Collision  with  France.  Our 
readers  have  t>een  apprized  of  the  origin  of  (his  difficnhy,  i.  e.,  a  non-com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Rives  treaty  of  '31,  completed  in  good  faith 
between  that  minister  and  the  government  of  the  Frentjh  monarch.  The 
Chambers  of  France  had  in.  this  case  certainly  exhibited  an  extremely 
dilatory  and  unusual  s{)irit,  in  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  th^  pay- 
ment of  their  just  dues ;  whereupon  the  hot  blood  of  his  warlike  excel- 
lency, Andrew  Jackson,  began  to  boil,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  hrs  indig- 
nation forthwith  into  en  assumption  of  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  his 
magisterial  office — to  the  surprise  of  his  own  people,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  French.  His  message  to  Congress  in  December,  '34,  was 
replete  with  belligerent  breathings;  immediate  attention  to  the  defences 
of  thenation  was  demanded,  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  navy.  Sec., 
recommended,  and  reprisals  upon  the  commerce  of  France,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  strongly  advised.  Fortunately,  the  senate  at  once  and  unan- 
imously refused  to  act  upon  the  executive  suggestions;  and  the  house, 
wherein  the  oresident  was  slightly  in  niajoriiy,  handled  the  matter  bii 
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lielicately,  that  the  utmost  the  war-agitating  party  could  force  through 
was  the  following  declaration !  "  1.  That  ifie  treaty  with  France  of  the 
4th  of  July, '3 1,  should  be  maiutaiiied,  and  its  execution  insisted  upon.  2, 
That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  should  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
vher  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  message  aa  relates  to  commercial 
■  estrictious,  or  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  France."  Here.  then. 
or  a  while  the  subject  rested :  but  no  sooner  had  M.  Serrurier,  the  French 
imbassador  near  General  Jackson,  laid  an  expose  of  these  things,  as  ir 
iuty  bound,  before  his  government,  than  he  was  abruptly  recalled  homo 
Again  it  appears,  that  the  French  chambers,  emboldened  by  what  they 
fancied  to  be  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the,  American  people  to  the  meas- 
ures of  their  president;  resolved  that  he  should  apologize,  at  the  least,  foi 
his  hauteur  of  manner  towards  them.  Our  minister  in  France,  Mr.  Liv 
ingtton,  had  b^en  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  French  chambers  refu- 
sing to  adjust  the  claims,  to  return  home  immediately,  in  a  ship  of  war 
which  would  be.  dispatched. for  that  purpose.  The  money  was  not  re- 
fused ;  buL  the  bill  granting  it  was  passed  with  a  clause  which  suspended 
payment  till  satisfactory  explanations  should  be  given  to  France  of  the 
President's  language.  Mr.  Livingston  consequently  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. The  president  met  Congress  in  December,  again,  and  of  course 
devoted  a  iarge  share  of  his  openmg  address  to  these  things;  after  a  due 
recapitulation,  the  general,  instead  of  abating  in  his  usual  candour  or  pe- 
culiar decisiveness,  wound  up  with  a  flourish  something  after  the  fashion 
following :  Proposition  1.  That  tliere  was  nothing  in  his  former  message 
that  required  explanation :  Froposition  3.  That  if  there  was,  he  should 
not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  require  it ;  or  to  lake  notice  of,  or  found 
demands  uoon.  the  tenor  of  an  interior  communication  of  one  department 
ol  tne  American  government  with  anotner.  Here,  then,  affairs  were  ta- 
king a  new  posture;  here,  again,  was  matter  for  a  supplementary  action 
inthe  French  chambers:  and  we  were  once  more  in  the  way  to  be 
{dunged  in  all  the  probabilities  of  a' prolonged  and  unavailing  warfare, 
eat^l^  as  senseless  on  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  Now,  however,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  better  genius  of  both  countries  interposed,  and 
saved,  them  from  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  bluff  Wdliam  IV.,  the  sailor-king  of  England,  who,  brave  and  humane 
alike,  now  proffered  to  the  mock-heroic  governments  his  mediation  be- 
tween them  ;  it  was  accepted,  and  everything  was  presently  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  to  coniijiue. 

Amid  the  political  jarrings  and  discord  of  this  era,  an  occasional  bright 
relief  appears  upon  the  clouded  horizon.  .  Among  other  causes  of  congrat- 
ulation which  may  be  named,  we  find  a  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Secreiiiry  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  the 
"  great  and  prosperous  nation"  whose  financial  concerns  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  take  charge  of,  was  now  entirely  relieved  from  all  manner  of  co- 
Cttdinate  liabilities:  "and  the  United  States  now,"  said  the  honourable 
secretary,  "  presents  the  happy,  and,  probably,  in  modern  limes  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle,  of  a  people  substantially  free  from  the  smallest  pt»r 
t'omrf  public  debt." 

.  Both  the  tribes  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians  had  now  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  confines  of  the  states  of  Georgia  and  A.abama. 
and  their  yielded  territories  were  accordingly  offered  al  the  different  land- 
ofdces  for  sale.  Treaties  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  alike  to  them 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  in  process  of  fulfilment :  the 
chiefs  had  become  persuaded  as  well  of  the  superior  value  of  their  new 
territories,  as  of  other  advantages  derived  by  them  from  the  exchange. 
Thus  a  general  satisfaction  was  apparent,  which  was  considered  the  mor« 
remarkable  at  that  time,  as  it  was  directly  in  despite  of  the  loud  lamen 
■ations  and  bewailments  of  the  party  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen 
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Rev'il.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester:  and  now  that  we  have  toilched 
upon  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  tbeae  men  were  mis- 
sionaribs  among  the  afore:named  tHbes,  rrom  among  whom  they  were 
some  time  previously  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  on 
a  charge  of  indirectly  fomenting  disturbances,  and  creating  a  spirit  of  re- 
eistkiice  parlieularly  hostile  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  siate-j 
upon  ihis  accusation  tJiey  w.ere  tried,  found  ^Ity,  and  thrown  into  the 
state  penitentiary ;  bet  after  a  brief  incarceration,  they  were  released  by 
virtue  of  a  pardon  from  Governor  Lumpkin ;  and  the  red  men  having  now 
peaceably  removed,  the  missionaries  were  permitted  lo  return  lo  their  for 
mer  field  of  labours,  where  we  presume  they  endeavoured,  with  accustom- 
ed and  very  commendable  assiduity,  to  instil  into  the  untutored  Indian's 
pliant  mind  an  admiration  for  the  astoaishiiig  virtues  of  "civilized" 
people. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  an  unparalleled  conflagration  viBited  the 
city  of  New- York,  the  effects  of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to  be  fell 
more  or  less  in  every  direction  throughout  the  land.  It  is  computed  that 
neatly  twenty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  without 
estimating  the  injury  and  loss  from,  individual  failures  aiid  suspension  of 
business.  The  fire  broke  out  early  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber) the  thermometer  at  the  tim^  standing  at  zero ;  of  coutse,  the  intensity 
of  cold  rendered  engines  and  hydrants  of  but  littte  use,  though  the  devo- 
tion of  firemen  lo  their  duties  still  shone  conspicuous  add  bright  as  ever. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines  from  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  shortly  after 
Captain  Mix,  with  a  body  of  sailors  under  arms,  arrived  on  the  ground ; 
Ihey  rendered  venr  essential  service,  in  guarding  property,  and  taking 
charge  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  brought  from  the  magazine  at  ?.ed 
Hook  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  thp  ravages  of  the  flames  by  explosion. 
After  the  devouring  element  had  swept  away  between  thirty  and  foi;ty 
acres  of  substantial  buildings,  mostly  stores  filled  w^th  rich  merchandize, 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  spread  of  the  desolatlpni  Ijy  making  use  of.  . 
the  powder  and  exploding  certain  buildings.  As  an  instance  of  one  of 
the  uses  of  law,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  th?  owners  of  said  exploded 
buildings  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  allowing  theii; 
properly  lo  be  thus  destroyed,  and  damages  in  fujl  were  recovered. 

Among  the  names  of  the  dead  foe  this  cycle  of  lime,  are  to  be  ssCK  sCTr 
eral  that  have  filled  the  trumpet  of  fame.  In  Philadelphia,  Chief-mstica 
John  Marshall,  of  Va.,  aged  80 ;  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  General  WadjC  Hamp- 
ton,  aged  81 ;  in  Connecticut,  Senator  Nathan  Spii'h,  aged  6S ;  in  Tennes- 
see.  Bishop  M'Kendree,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  aged  78;  in  N-  Y-,  Enoch 
Crosby,  the  original  of  Qooper's  "  Spy,"  aged  88 ;  at  Havana,  Commodore 
Henley,  U.  S.  N. :  en  route-to  Spain,  William  T.  Barry,  American  minis* 
ter.  In  Paris,  Admiral  de  Rigny ;  Bellinj,  the  composer;  and  barona 
Dupuylren  and  Humboldt.  In  England,  William  Cobbett,  author ;  C. 
Matthews,  comedian;  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  shepherd;"  Professor 
Malthus,  political  economist;  in  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr..  Chalmers j  at 
Dublin,  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans.  At  Vienna,  j(  67,  "his  imperial  majesty, 
Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  president  of  the  German  confederation." 

A,  D.  1836.— Occasionally  the  annalist  finds  it  necessary  to  reach  alike 
backward  and  forward  into  the  mists  of  lime,  in  order  lo  'trace  cor- 
rectly the  history  of  events  from  cause, to  consummation :■  and  in  some 
instances,  though  rarely,  "the  intelligent  public"  niay  justly  consider  it 
requisite  in  us  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the  peculiar  raeril  or 
blame- woilhmess  attached  by  different  schools  of  judges  to  difficult  acts 
or  actors.  Perhaps,  about,  this  period  of  time,  there  was  no  more  fruit- 
ful source  of  angry  disputation,  than  the  war  in  Florida  ■  and.  -udeod,  all 
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things  considered,  there  could  scarcely  arise  a  more  painful  yet  uncertain 
theme,  or  one  presenting  any  similarly  strange  variety  of  aspects,  as  it 
whirled  scathing  and  bloodily  along.  > 

Years  elapsed,  yei  still  the  cruel  contest , raged ;  the  silent  knife,  the 
midnight  Hame,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  still  went  on  as  ever,  in 
defiance  of  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  with  men  Of  much  renown  to 
head  her  armies.  Truly,  an  unbiassed  reader  is  half  tempted  to  believe, 
with  some  of  the  general  officers  who  failed  to  ^ther  laureia  in  that  dig* 
astrous  region,  that  a  kind  of  dark  fatality  controlled  their  best  planned 
movemems.  For  even  when,  by  some  intermission  in  their  usual  fate, 
,  officers  and  men  survived  the  war  and  pestilence  of  two  campaigns,  star 
Tation  and  madness,  with  consequent  self-murder,  was  sure  to  sweep 
them  down  in  the  third.  And,  to  complete  the  picture,  when  the  Indians 
finally  threw  down  their  arms,  an  unexampled  mortality  destroyed  them  i 
.  death  first  appearing  in  the  terrible  and  dreaded  form  of  amalt-pos,  and 
next  in  that  of  ileambeat  explosions. 

As  early  aa  the  beginning  of  'Si,  the  storm  of  war  began  to  brew ;  and 
it  appears  but  loo  plain,  that  Jla  seeds  were  sown  under  the  very  eyes  of 
m^n  sent  lo  present  such  a  catastrophe,  and  who,  previously,  had  won  a 
name  for  vigilance  and  conduct.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  and  others, 
composed  the  agency  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
Florida,  in  conforrtiity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing; 
they  had  already  experienced  much  difficulty,  a  majority  of  the  irihe  being 
stubbornly  opposod  to  removinjf,  and  severalof  the  more  influential  chiefs 
-openly  denying  the  validity  of  their  fofmer  agreement.  Osceola,  a  half- 
lireed,  the  son  of  an  Englsh  man  and  Indian  woman,  now  came  into 
n6tice ;  he.  was-  already  (fistinguished  aa  a  proud,  gloomy,  and  ambitious 
'  person,  and  he  now  keenly  judged  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  his 
tribe  afforded  a.  rare  opportunity  for  the  further  elevation  of  his  fortunes 
Accordingly,  at  "  a  lalk"  in  the  camp  of  General  Thompson,  he  ventured 
haughtily  to  assume,  upon  ^  sudden,  that  the  red  men  were  the  only 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  whites  had  no  business  whatever  upon 
it.  For  this  "burst  of  eloquence"  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  suffered  a 
day's  irnprisonmcnt ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  released,  making  much 
profession  of  humility,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  oi 
things.  But,  with  genuine  aboriginal  duplicity,  he  had  determined  upon 
deep  and  thorough  vengeance.  After  a  sufficient  delay  to  cover  his  inten- 
tions, the  warrior  set  out  upon  a  lour  among  (he  neighbouring  tribes, 
circulating  the  war-belt  w;ith  great  assiduity,  and  endeavouring  in  his  so- 
norous and  really  eloquent  style,  to  incite  a  general  rising  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whites  from  their  borders. 

In  '35,  be  passed  some  time  among  the  restless  and  quarrelsome  Creeks, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  Join  in  the  promising  scheme.  And  it  was 
owing  altogether  lo  the  machinations  of  this  wily  individual,  that  General 
Scott  was  forced,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  make  all  speed  to  their  terri- 
tory, when  the  battle  of  the  Chattahoochie  river,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
was  the  result.  Much  praise  is  due  the  prudence  and  conciliating  tact  ol 
Soott  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  his  warlike  capabilities,  for,  by  ma- 
king various  trifling  concessions,  and  promising  more,  the  tribe  was 
pacified.  Thus  a  grand  link  in  Osceola's  chaiti  of  war  was  broken }  alas, 
that  no  power  was  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  as  much  elsewhere. 

The  first  act  of  the  endless  tragedy  opened  as  follows !  Major  Dade,  with 
it  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  was  ordered,  on  the 
23rd  Dec,  '35,  from  head-quarters  at  Tampa  Bay  (Fort  Brooke),  to  join 
General  Chnchat  Camp  King,  a  station  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  on  the  route  towards  St.  Augustine.  The  general  was  ui^enlly 
requiring  to  be  reinforced,  as  his  foes  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
»nd  audacity,  and  steadily  closing  Broundhim.     Major  Dade's  men  forced 
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iheir  way  over  two-thirds  of  Ihe  distance,  experiencing  uaexampled  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  the  roads  being  obstl-ucted,  and  bridges  burnedliy 
hostile  bands  before  them;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and 
when  fondly  looking  for  their  journey's  end,  they  were  unexpectedly  am- 
bushed, and  volley  after  volley  from  unerring  rifles  poured  in  upon  ihem 
before  an  enemy  could  be  discovered.  A  solitary  man,  after  being  se- 
verely wounded,  by  feigning  death  escaped.  Thence  the  savages  pro- 
ueeded  to  Camp  King,  and  a  liKe  scene  was  enacted  there,  at  the  sutlery, 
within  gunshot  of  the  blockhouse.  General  Thompson,  Lieut.  C.  Smith, 
Ilogers,  the  sutler,  and  others,  were  at  dinner,  when  Osceola  and  his 
party  quietly  walked  in  and  shot  them  down,  and  after  leisurely  securing 
those  iiighly-prised  evidences  of  their  brutality,  the  scalps  of  the  victims, 
they  as  coolly,  and  without  molestation,  departed. 

A  more  even-handed  part  of  the  play  was  shortly  to  be  performed  :  and 
the  truth  of  that  portion  of  prophetic  lore  which  dedares  "  tliey  who  kill 
with  the  sword  shall  themselves  likewise  perish,"  was  to  tie  practically 
illustrated.  ■  The  Indians  gaining  confidence  from  their  late  unchecked 
operations,  assembled  in  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  neat 
Chflch's  position.  Aware  how  important  it  was  to  clear  the  communica- 
tion for  receival  of  his  aupphes,  the  general  instantly  sallied  forth  to  dis- 
lodge the  menacing  enemy.  After  a  hard  day's  light  the  Indians  retreated, 
carrying  with  them  their  dead ;  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  killed  and  wounded.  An  incident  having  an  air 
of  romance,  is  stated  to  have  transpired  here :  Osceola,  who  commanded 
the  savage  array,  had  formerly  received  some  trifling  kindnesses  at  the 
hands  of  an  American  lieutenant,  who  was  now  observed  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  pale-faces,  leading  his  men  to  battle;  the  chief,  it  is  said,  at 
once  gave  orders  that  this  man  should  be  spared — but  that  every  other  offi- 
cer should  be  cut  down,  if  possible,  without  mercy.  At  all  events,  the 
friend  of  Osceola  escaped  unharmed  from  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  while  his 
compatriots,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  could  boast  nO  such  immunity. 

Though  forced  to  retire,  the  Indians  were  by  no  means  discouraged 
yet ;  and  though  Clinch  had  come  off  victor  for  the  day,  his  triumph  was 
dearly  bought,  and  he  was  still  in  danger  o£  starvation.  Surrounded  b^  a 
foe  the  most  implacable,  and  without  sufficient  nleans  to  attempt  cutting 
his  way  through  Ihem,  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every  direction  for 
aid.  The  enlightened  and  useful  chief,  Charley  Omathla,  with,  his  band 
of  friendly  Indians,  were  next  attacked  by  Usceola  and  murdered :  so  that 
now  the  Americans  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  communicate  from  post 
to  post,  or  procure  an  emissary  able  to  thread  his  ^vay  at  all  through  the 
beset  paths  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  assistance 
arrived.  General  Scott  landed  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  7th  of  February, 
and  was  approaching  Fort  Drane,  when  he  received  information  that  Gen- 
eral Gaines  had  also  landed,  upon  a  part  of  the  peninsula  nearer  Clinch, 
with  a  reinforcement  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Scott  was  himself  or 
flered  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Creek  country,  which  he  did,  and  ina 
.siiort  time  quelled  the  disturbances  there,  as  before  mentioned.  Mean- 
while, the  second  battle  of  the  Withlacoochee  was  fought  between  Gaines 
snd  the  savages,  when  the  former  proved  victorious,  and  relieved  Clinch. 
■  Immediately  thereafter,  disliking  Florida  service,  or  deeming  the  troubles 
ended,  General  Oaines  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  New  Orleans,  his 
former  quarters. 

General  Clinch,  unambitious  of  further  laurels,  about  the  same  time 
resigned  his  commission  and  went  into  retiracy.  General  R-'K.  Call, 
governor  of  the  territory,  then  assumed  command-in-chief,  and  proposed 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  warfare  to  conclusion-  For  some  cause, 
however,  an  order  was  early  received  by  the  governor,  from  General  Ma- 
comb, at  head- quarters,  announcing  a  furlhpr  change  in  the  command. 
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A.djutant-geneTal  Jesup  was  nominated  in  his  stead,  much  to  the  dissatia- 
factioQ  of  General  Call,  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  extensively- 
made  arrange mentsi  Burning  with  zeal,  and  filled  with  confidence  in  dh 
own  abilities.  General  Jesup  determined  by  a  series  of  swtfl  and  britliani 
movements'  to  rid  fair,  fated  Florida  at  once  of  all  her  foes.  Judiciously 
planned  and  well  carried  into  exeuution,  were  his  first  measures :  bodie! 
of  troops  were  thrown  among  thelndian  villages,  and  kept  close  upon  the 
trail  of,  the  war-parties.  The  result  of  this,  was  a  speedy  report  of  aev 
eral  battles,  almost  simultaneously,  in  different  quarters  of  the  country. 
First,  Col.  Henderson,  commanding  marines,  came  upon  the  enemy  sud- 
denly, near  the  head  waters  of  the  OcklaWaha,  when  a  severe  action  en- 
sued, in  which  the  chief  Osuchee,  or  Cooper,  fell,  his  warriors  being 
routed,  and  Iheir  camp  equipage  taken.  A  few  days  later  the  same  corps 
encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hatohee-Lus- 
kee,  when  a  severe  masked  fight  took  place,  in  which  the  Indians,  had  the 
worst  of  it,  though  they  managed  finally  to  escape  into  the  everglades, 
bearing  with  them  their  dead.  The  next  battle  of  the  season  (Bth  Febru- 
ary, '37)  was  that  of  Lake  Monroe,  when  the  Indians  were  the  attacking 
party,  and  t^ame  welt  prepared. '  They  assaulted  the  command  of  Col.  Fan 
ning  at  break  of  day,  on  all  points,  and  fought  with  the  greatest  intrepidity 
but  were  eventually  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  wounded  many, 
and  killed  Captain  Mellon,  of  Ihe  3d  artillery, 'a  meritorious  officer,  who 
held  his  position  bravely  to  the  last. 

General  Jesnp,  in  his  report  of  proceedings  about  this  date,  mentions 
coming  upon  the  Thiau-hatkee  (White  Mountains),  an  elevated  range  of 
hills  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  nor  described  in  any  account  of 
Florida  hitherto  published.  The  passage  of  his  scouring  parties  over 
these  ridges  was  exceedingly  difficult,  rendering  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage-wagons almost  impossible. 

Dp  to  the  beginning  of  March,  '37,  the  contest  was  waged  with  much 
vigour  on  both  sides;  but  the  chiefs  then  found  they  were  fast  getting 
worsted,  and  they  therefore  proposed,  unitedly,  to  capitulate.  Jesup  at 
once  offered  them  favourable  terms,  when,  without  hesitation,  a  majority 
of  them  came  into  camp.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  from  that 
time,  nearly  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  savages,  with  theie  women, 
chidren,  and  negroes,  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  different  forts, 
harmless,  and  apparently  contented,  awaiting  the  action  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  their  removal.  The  principal  chief,  Holatechee,  son  of  Mican- 
opy,  king  of  the  Seminoles,  came  in;  his  father  beingdetained  at  home  by 
sickness,  sent  a  promise  that  he  would  also  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  from  their  war-paths.  Cloud,  Jumper,  Jim  Boy,  and  Toaie- 
nuggee,  with  Abraham,  a  negro,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  savage  court ;  they 
-  all  and  severally  agreed  that  the  people  under  Iheir  command  should  re- 
move as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  Our  com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  simplicity,  or  beguile- 
ment,  pronouiiced  the  war  ended  ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  arrangements 
which  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  intended  to  separate  for  ever  the  sons  of 
the  forest  from  the  scenes  of  all  their  earlier  joys  and  sorrows— as  well 
'as  to  relieve  his  own  men  for  a  season  from  their  arduous  but  well-per- 
formed duties.  Transports  were  ordered  in  readiness,  the  commissary's 
department  largely  drawn  upon,  and  everything  appeared  in  a  fair  train  of 
completion,  when,  alas!  a  most  unfortunate  interruption  put  a  period  to 
aiese  promising  plans. 

Jesup  certainly  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  towards 
quelling  the  storm'  which  was  desolating  Florida  when  he  landed  upon 
its  shores ;  but  ho  had  evidently  yet  to  learn  what  a  hydra-headed  descrip- 
tion of  monster  "the  war"  in  reality  was.  No  sooner  had  the  sickly 
season  commenced,  and  the  unacclimaled  soldiers  begun  to  fall  victims 
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to  it— thaa  the  Indians,  with  their  accustomed  cool  and  keen  perception  of 
matters  and  things,  began  .them selves  to  make  preparations  for  leaving— 
though  not  exactly  for  the  "far-west."  Thus,  be  it  understood,  after 
having  for  three  months,  been  housed,  clothed,  and  provisioned  in  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  besides  receiving  various  flattering  compliments  on  ac- 
count of  their  submissive  and  proper  spirit,  these  gentlemanly  savages, 
nnconquered  as  ever,  took  occasion  one  morning  in  a  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  to  decamp  back  into  their  native  woods  again.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  vastly  to  be  regretted  that  the  parlies  did  not  here  cry  quits,  and 
let  the  matter  drop.  -  It  would  seem.  Instead  of  this,  that  the  red-men,  in 
spite  of  their  characteristic  gravity  and  their  boasted  equanimity  of  tem- 
per, were  considerably  elated  with  tbe  Idea  of  their  own  successful  shrewd- 
ness, and  ftiljy  determined  upon  doing  something  else  which  would  ap- 
.  pear  smart.  On  the  other  hand,  their  innocent-hearted  enLertainers  were 
not  all  pleased  with  their  own  reflections  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  a  little  vexed  al  being  in  this  unmitigated  manner  outwitted — and 
were  unanimously  resolved  upon  revenging  themselves — if  an  opportunity 
occurred.  '  As  for  the  general- in-chief,  he  felt  unreasonably  chagrined; 
and,  regardless  of  all  the  honours  previously  achieved  in  that  redoubtable 
campaign,  he  directly  wrote  home  for  permission  10  resign  both  the  glory 
and  his  baton  of  command.  This  was  cruelly  refused  him  :  whereupon, 
in,  defiance  of  circumstances  and  the  season,  he  commenced  with  renewed 
energy  to  wage  war  against  the  savages.  Bands  were  equipped  and  sent 
forth  with  the  severest  intentions— being  ordered  to  ferret  out  the  foe 
from  his  recesses,  and  force  an  instant  combat.  -  Simultaneously,  hostile 
movements  were  made  on  the  other  side;  troops  of  Indians  were  seen 
hovering  about  Fioolata  and  Volusia,  and  the  Inhabitants  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack.  The  impending  danger  was  deemed  great,  anek 
volunteers  were  solicited  from  the  neighbouring  slates,  which  sohcitation 
was  promptly  complied  with,  so  that  everything  again  betokened  blood- 
shed and  devastation. 

While  tlies©  spirited  scenes  were  being  enacted,  a  rtjnnerfrom  the  aged 
chief  Micanopy  arrived  before  General  Jesup,  bringing  the  information  . 
(hat  his  men  were  not  hostile,  but  had  been  compelled  to  (he  course  they 
had  adopted,  of  quietly  ieaving  the  garrisons,  by  threats  from  Osceola's 
powerful  gang,  which  was  now  moving  in  company  with  the  fierce  and 
numerous  bands  of  Micasukies  under  Sam  Jones,  none  of  which  had  as  ' 
vet  been  persuaded  to  *'  come  in."  It  was  further  stated  that  a  dissension 
had  arisen  among  the  adverse  Indians,  and  that  various  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  (he  fray,  (he  shrewd  leader  Wild  Cat,  with 
Tigertail.Black  Dirt,  and  Alligator,  being  named  as  the  principal  siifTerers. 
This,  however,  was  found  subsequenliy  (o  be  merely  a  ruse  of  the  red 
diplomatists,  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the  pale-faces  into  a  false  security- 

Aboul  this  time  an  additional  interest  was  added  to  the  entire  question, 
by  an  unexpected  outbreaking  of  jealousies  and  recrimination  between 
illustrious  ex-commanders.  Certain  of  those  potent  and  grave  generals 
so  far  forgot  themselves,  indeed,  aa  to  appeal  in  moving  episllea  of  six, 
columns'  length,  through  the  public  papers,  to  the  favourable  feelings  and 
sympathising  judgment  of  that  long-iime-h  alio  wed  and  magniloquent  tri- 
bunal, "  the  people."  Most  of  the  olgcers  concerned  in  Florida  affairs 
appeared,  successively,  on  the  arena,  in  his  own  defence,  whether  accused 
or  not;  and  even  General  Cass,  being  at  the  time  absent  jn  France  as 
American  minister,  thought  the  siibject  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  tbe 
ptoduction-of  an  elaborate  paper  from  himself,  in  vindication  of  his  course 
while  secretary  at  war.  General  Clinch,  considering  .his  conduct  im- 
pugned by  this  document  of  the  ex-secretary,  replied  to  it  with  much  as- 
perity ;  and  other  appeals,  equally  interesting,  followed  in  rotation.  Per^ 
haps,  however,  the  most  readable  matter  in  this  connection  was  a  corres- 
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pondence  which  was  pubiished  derisively  in  juxtaposition,  intending  tc 
throw  ridicule  upon  General  Jesup,  the  cream  of  which  is  here  given : 

"  To  the  commandsT4B-chief,  at  Watki-agton  : 

"  Tlie  Florida  war  onght  to  have  been  ended  a  week  ago ;  I  toss  in  full  lEarcV 
with  a  farce  Bufficient  to  bave  tenninated  the  war  in  fire  days,  when  my  progiesi 
was  arrested  by  an  order  from  General  Scott." 

'  General  Jesup,  Jjou  SO,  183 

'  Let  Genera!  Jeaup  aBanme  the  commaod " 

Preiident  Jachaos. 

'.'  To  the  Honourable,  the  Secrelarg  at  War : 

"  The  prospect  bf  terminating  this  war  in  any  reasonable  time,  is  anything  bul 
flattering." 

General  Jesap,  again,  Feb.  11,  1538. 
Justice  toJhis  extra-aaoMine  officer,  liemands  a  further  exposition  of 
his  views  and  feelings.  Hear  him,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1837 
hold  the  following  language- explanatory,  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Poinsett :  "If  I  have  at  any  time,"  he  commences, "said  aught  in  dispar 
agement  of  the  operations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, official  or  unofficial,  knowing  the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  solemnly  to  retract  it."  This  is  cer- 
tainly frank  and  above-board :  experience  is  the  mother  of  wisdom — and 
the  general  was  not  ashamed  io  admit  he  had  profiled  by  her  teachings. 
The  skirmishes  which  followed  his  new  assautts  upon  the  enemy  were 
numerous;  but  nothing  of  a  decisive  character  occurred  up  to  the  battle 
o!  Mosquito,  which  took  place  in  August,  1837,  General  Hernandez  com- 
manding. The  American  forces  came  upon  the.  Indians  in  their  camp, 
and  by  the  impetuosity'of  their  attack  succeeded  in  capturing  both  the 
chiefs  Philip  and  Euehee  Billy,  and  entirely  dispersing  their  associates. 
This  was  not  acconiplished,  however,  without  the  loss  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant M'Niel,  of  the  dragoons,  who  felt,  with  others  of  conspicious  merit, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action.-  ', 

Pity  that  people  can  he  so  often  misled  as  they  are,  in  estimating  the 
deeds  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  really  praiseworthy  event 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  Florida,  was  the  capture  of  Osceola; 
advantageous  alike  to  himself  and  people,  the  settlers  upon  the  blood- 
stained soil,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Tet  no  men  were 
ever  jnore  completely  vieiiraized,  than  those  who  projected,  or  permitted 
the  completion  of  this  fine  stroke  of  policy.  The  denunciatory  invectives 
wbich  were  incontinently  showered  down  upon  them,  in  season  and  out 
of  fleason,  mast  have  been  regarded  with  no  little  wonderby  the  reasoning 
part  of  community.  Without  doubt,  no  positively  dishonourable  act  would 
have  provoked  the  sahie  vituperation  and  blame  from  the  same  quarters ; 
for  that  class  of  pSeudo-philanthropists  who  are  so  Jond  of  attemptmg  to 
regulate  the  public  conduct  always  confine  their fault-findinglo extremely 
doubtful  cases.  Here,  now,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  murder  and 
massacre  which  had  reigned  in  the  land,  the  spiller  of  torrents  of  innocent 
blood,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the  violater  of  his  own  flag  o(  truce,  peace- 
ably apprehended  and  held,  for  his  own  aa  well  as  others'  safety ;  here 
was  a  man  uniting  in  his  own  person  extraordinary  duplicity  and  deter- 
mination, a  combination  of  valour  and  villainy  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
to  society,  who  was  taken  in  custody  without  a  blow  being  struck,  or  any 
conflict  with  or  infringment  upon  the  conventional  rules  of  right.  There- 
can  be  no  cause  whatever  assigned,  why  this  man  and  his  desperadoes 
should  not  have  been  taken  precisely  as  tbey  were  takei;,  and  held  as  they 
vere  held.  No  injury  or  insult  was  offered,  nor  any  manner  of  injustice 
ractised.     No  object  was  desired  by  their  capiors  save  to  place  ii  bar  ic 
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Ene  escape  of  ihe  lawless  to  their  former  haunts  and  former  habits  of  pil- 
lage  and  defiance;  this  was  accomplished — nothing  more. 

Osceola,  then,  with  eighty  of  his  most  distinguished  followers,  were 
together  captured,  on  the  33d  of  October,  "37.  General  Hernandez  and 
-Major  Piimpion  were  the  active  sigenta  on  this  occasion,  and  by  the  ce. 
terity  of  their  movements,  and  cool  and  decided  action,  rendered  them- 
selves conspicuous.  They,  jiroved  themselves  efficient  men.  The  In- 
dians had  been  gathered  together  for  council — armed  to  the  teeth,  how- 
ever—when a  large  body  of  dragoons  appeared  from  every  quarter  around 
Ihem,  and  wilhuut  a  word  proceeded  to  relieve  the  warriors  of  their 
weapons ;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  operation  of  course 
precluding  the  possibility  of  resistance.  To  prevent  mishaps,  Oeneral 
Jesup  directly  transferred  the  majority  of  them  on  board  such  vessels  as 
could  be  obtained,  and  Osceola  and  his  party  were  conveyed  to  Charles- 
ton harbour ;  here,  for  safe  keeping,  they  were  deposited  within  the  com- 
fortable precincts  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  ail  their  wants  were  daily  at- 
tended to.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  a  few  months ,  after  their  arri- 
val, in  February, '38,  Oaceol-  died.  His  complaint  was  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  resembling  qninzy  ;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
by  his  stubbornly  rejecting  all  proper  medical  treatment  in  favour  of  the 
mummeries  of  his  own  medicine-man  or  prophet.  Now,  again,  was  seen 
fresh  cause  for  striking  up  a  new  alarum  in  the  various  sympathizing 
partisan  papers  of  the  day : 

Directly  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  Osceola  and  his  company,  an  ener- 
getic demonstration  was  made  by  General  Jesup,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  a  speedy  close  this  tedious  war.  But  its  cameleon-like  character 
was  now  more  apparent  than  ever ;  for,  after  chasing  the  hostiles  throug'I? 
fen  and  morass,  thicket  and  glade,  whilfe  their  only  aim  seemed  escape, 
they  suddenly  changed  their  evolutions  and  the  aspect  of  affairs.  TItey 
presented  themselves  in  number  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Okee-Chobee, 
and.  yelling  their  war-cry,  sprang  like  mounlain-cala  fiercely  into  the 
midst  of  their  assailants.  Certain  of  them  being  in  ambush,  managed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action  to  pick  off  several  important  offi- 
cers, hoping  thus,  probably,  to  disarrange 'Wie  plafls  of  the  whites  and 
sreate  a  panic.  Colonels  Thompson  and  Gentry,  of  the  1st  regulars,  and 
3d  Mississippi  volunteers,  as  well  as  Captain  Sumner  and  Lieutenants 
BiTJoke  and  Center,  were  alike  the  victims.  They  were  good  men  and 
true,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  al!  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  their 
early  loss,  instead  of  quenching  the  ardour  of  their  troops,  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  their  resentment,  and  the  yrushed  on  determinedly  to  victory. 
The  ground  was  disputed  foot  by  foot,  and  the  contest  raged  incessantly 
for  hours  ;  but  the  Indians  were  at  length  completely  routed— though  not 
without  an  expense  to  the  whites  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  their 
number  killed  and.  wounded,.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  December,  '37, 
Colonel  Taylor  being  principal  in  command. 

Another  affair  occurred  shortly  after  this,  in  January,  '38,  when  a  body 
of  men  under  Jesup  in  person  attacked  an  Indian  encampment  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Locha  Hatchee.  The  fight  which  ensued  was  severe, 
a  considerable  number  of  warriors  being  gathered  together,  who  resisted 
desperately ;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  with  mate- 
rial loss.  On  the  side  of  the  assailants,  from  thirty  to  forty  were  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  General  Jesup  himself,  who 
received  a  severe  flesh  wound  in  the  face.  In  the  same  month,  a  contest 
resulting  disadvantageously  to  the  whites  took  place  on  Jupiter  rjver. 
Lieutenant  Powell,  of  the  navy,  with  a  small  force  of  sailors  and  marines, 
had  been  ordered  to  proceed  frOm  Fort, Pierce  and  examine  the  south  la- 
goon of  Indian  river  as  far  as  Jupiter  inlet ;  and  while  accomplishing  this 
task,  he  discovered  marks  of  recen*  lildian  occupation,  andimmediatelv 
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went  in  pursuit.  The  foe  was  soon  overtaken,  and,  turning  upon  their  pur- 
suers, proved  to  be  Car  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  supply  of  ammu- 
nition i  a  retreat  was  of  course  ordered,  and  the  late  sanguine  attackers 
found  safety  in  their  boats. 

General  Jesup  now  transferred  his  command  to  Colonel  Tayldr,  lal 
infantiy,  and  himself  returned  to  Washington.  His  closing  report  was 
called  for,  and  laid  before  Congress  in  its  session  of  '38,  and  after  a  proper 
consideration  of  circumstances  voted  satisfactory.  The  general  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  that  unmanageable  and  thankless  Florida  service  for 
nearly  two  years ;  had  captured  and  secured  some  seven  thousand  of  the 
irreconcilables — his  policy  being  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  destrue- 
lioQ  of  life  ;  his  field  of  operations  had  extended  over  more  than  five  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  to  cover  a  country  so  vast  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  no  less  than  forty  forts,  working,  from  a  base  at  Char- 
lotte's harbour  by  way  of  the  Suwannee  to  St.  Augustine,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  miles.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  is  partic- 
ularly terse :  "  IP'  says  the  general,  "  our  operations  have  fallen  short  of 
public  expectation!  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  attempting  that 
which  no  other  army  of  our  country  had  ever  before  been  required  to  do 
i  and  my  predecessors  in  command  were  not  only  required  to  fight,  her.t, 
and  drive  the  enemjr  before  us,  but  to  jgo  into  an  unexplored  wilderness 
and  catch  them.  Neither  Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson  was  required  to 
do  this ;  and  unless  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  resemble  each  other, 
there  can  be  no  just  comparison  as  to  the  results,'' 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  Florida  for  some  time  after  the  leaving 
of  Jesup.  Officers  busied  themselves  with  the  minuti^  of  affairs,  awaiting 
the  action  of  government  in  regard  to  important  proceedings.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  1839,  General  Macomb  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action, 
and  visited  successively  the  head-qUarters  of  Colonel  Taylor  and  other 
principal  posts.  The  object  of  the  commander  was  not,  however,  to  sug- 
gest alterations  or  supplant  authorities  ;  his  aim  was  altogether  of  a  pa- 
cificatory character,  he  having  sagaciously  determined  to  eschew  fighting 
and  conquer  by  treaties.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the 
newspapers,  "lie  went  there  to  he  'humbugged'  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,"  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  claiming  to  act  for  the  Seminole 
tribe ;  but  who,  eventually,  proved  to  be  persons  entirely  unauthorized, 
and  who  were,  probably,  instigated  to  the  agreement  only  on  account  of 
Aeir  latent  preference  for  the  comfortable  provisioning  and  "hell-water" 
which  they  knew  would  be  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  garrisons,  to  sharing 
in  the  precarious  subsistence  of  their  more  patriotic  brethren.  At  all 
events,  the  general  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Chitto 
Tustennuggee  and  Blue  Snake,  by  which  they  concluded  the  war,  and 
agreed  the  Indians  should  remove  at  their  earliest  convenience,  certainly, 
to'that  dreaded  new  home  of  theirs  west  of  the  Mississippi^  General 
Macomb  seems  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
ability  of  these  new  negotiators;  for  he  soon  left  the  peninsula  for 
Washington,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  reports  that  the  war  was 
finallv  ended. 

Sa3  tr  say,  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  general-in 
chief  seems  to  have  been  completely  beguiled,  was  a  most  '.anientable  dis- 
aster. On  the  23d  of  July,  1839,acompany  of  Colonel  Harney's  dragoons, 
being  deceived  by  the  plausible  character  of  the  treaty,  encamped  them- 
'selvea  carelessly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Coleosahatchee.  At  mid- 
night, in  a  storm,  they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  nearly  all  being 
either  killed  or  driven  into  the  river.  Directly  subsequent  to  this  new  act 
in  the  tragedy,  a  proposition  was  made  to  import  bloodhounds  from  Cuba, 
to  assist  in  conquering  the  invincible  handful  of  savages.  Now  he  it  un- 
derstood, this  project  was  an  emanation  entirely  from  the  brains  of  a  few 
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Flotidians,  and  was  by  them  attenipted  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  allhougli 
at  tlie  time,  so  favourable  an  opjiortunity  for  getting  up  an  exhibition  of 
fictitious  amaze  and  animadversion  could  not  he  let  pass  by  Itiat  portion 
of  tile  public  press  opposed  to  llie  existing  administralion  of  government. 

About  the  Ist  of  January,  1840,  a  schooner  chartered  for  the  "  horrible 
purpose"  was  despatched  to  Cuba  hy  order  of  the  governor  of  Florida 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  any  acting  United  Slates'  authorities . 
and  presently  returned,  having  on  hoard  Ihirty-eight  bloodhounds,  full- 
grown  and  wejl-conditioned.  They  were  speedily  put  upon  scent  of  di- 
vers Indian  scouting-parties,  but,  strange  lo  tell,  from  some  cause  or  other 
disliking  the  service,  they  refused  to  answer  the  expectations  of  their  im- 
porters, and  proved  utterly  inelKcient.  Not  a  dog  could  be  induced  to  op- 
erate at  alt  against  the  Indians;  the  Seminoles  in  particular  appeared  to 
be  a  species  of  game  the  Cuban  hounds  were  altogether  unaccustomed  to ; 
and  it  would  seem  they  had  no  desire  to  make  rare  additions  lo  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  in  hunting,  or  form  discursive  acquaintances  with  new  and 
strange  objects— or  lend  their  countenance  in  any  way  to,  such  unusual 
speculations  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  engage  in. 

Few  instances  are  recorded  of  Indians  exhibiting  the  tenderer  feelings ; 
but  that  they  do  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  appear  human, 
would  seem  to  be  evidenced  in  the  following  case,  related  in  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  an  offlcer  serving  in  Florida  about  these  days  ;— "  We  lately 
played  Ihe  grab ^ame  with  another  Indian  encampment,  coming  upon  Ihem 
silently,  in  the  night,  with  a  superior  force.  Leaving  Fort  Jupiter  ationt 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  their  village  Just  previous  ta  the 
breaking  of  day,  and  took,  without  the,  slightest  difficulty,  five  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  band! iti.  Colonel  Bahkhead  is  now  in  pursuit  of  another 
body  of  them  under  Sam  Jones,  and  will,  without  doubt,  shortly  overtake, 
surround,  and  capture  the  whole  of  them.  ColonelTwiggs  is  in  command 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  has  his  head-quarters  at  Carey's  Ferry,  from 
whence,  we  understand,  he  is  sending  out  forces  sufficient  to  clear  that 
section  of  country  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  fiut  I  must  not  forget 
lo  mention  to  you  a  singular,  though  perhaps  trifling,  circumstance,  which 
3ur[)rised  us  a  great  ded — being  nothing  less  than  an  Indian  exhibiting 
feeling! — and  a  chief  and  great  I' brave"  at  that,  Vou  might  have  learned, 
heretofore,  that  the  renowned  "Alligator"  and  his  band  delivered  them- 
selves up  at  Fott  Bassinger  on  the  4th  of  last  April ;  well,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  were  as  follows :  Some  six  weeks  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  event,  a  scouting  party  of  ours  chanced  to  overtake  a  small 
hody.of  flying  Indians,  consiatmg  mostly  of  squaws  and  children — which 
were  of  course  captured  and  brought  in — when  one  of  the  children,  a 
sprightly  little  girl  of  six  years,  proved  to  he  the  "papoose,"  and  only 
child,  it  was  said,  of  Alligator.  This  chief  had  latterly  so  chosen  his  po 
sition,  and  disposed  his  force,  as  to  be  for  the  time  unapproachable ;  occn- 
pying  with  light  canoes  the  miry,  shallow  creeks,  and  matted  brakes  upon 
their  borders ;  a  flag  was  sent  him  by  our  general,  which  he  fired  upon, 
and  refused  to  recognize;  but  it  seems  he  afterwards  relented,  for  he 
came  in  alone  and  requested  a  talk.  No  accommodation  of  difficulties 
appeared  likely  to  be  arrived  at,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument 
h[B  little  daughter  was  shown  in  and  given  up  to  him.  Instantly  the  fierce 
savage  Was  unmanned;  he  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  and  embraced 
her  with  tears ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after,  had  despatched  messengers 
with  a  command  to  his  troop  to  come  indiscriminately  in  and  surrender, 
which  they  did,  though  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  no  little  misgiving." 

In  fine,  this  war  lingered  along  for  nearly  sis  yaars ;  it  was  only  dis- 
posed of  hardly,  and  by  piecemeal,  with  an  expense  of  much  suffering  and 
sorrow  to  all  in  any  way  therewith  connected ;  it  cost  the  United  Slates 
upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  money,  besides  the  lives  of  a  vast  number  ol 
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men,  a9  -w^ll  as  some  of  her  ablest  officers  and  most  valuahle  ciltzetiii. 
We  can  now  oilly  regret  the  past,  and  prepare  to  guard  against  anything 
of  3  hke  nature  for  the  fature.  tieutenant  Reynolds,  of  iMarines,  waa 
despatched  by  government  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  3lsl 
of  April,  having'  in  charge  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Sem- 
inoles,  with  iheir  families,  all  at  length  gathered  together  on  that  dreaded 
and  EC  long^delayed  voyage  to  the  distant  west.  In  the  same  month  Ihe 
House  of  Representatives  voted  a  sword  to  Colonel  Henderson,  com- 
mandant U.  S.  M.  C,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
operations  of  his  corps,  whose  services  he  had  volunteered,  and  headed 
in  person  through  an  arduous  campaign  in  Florida.  Colonel  Worth,  an 
officer  already  somewhat  honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his 
cohntry's  struggles,  was  deputed  to  wind  up  the  details  of  this  painful  and 
unprecedented  affair.  Jn  his  hands  Florida  again  resumed  her  course  of 
improvement ;  and  under  his  superintendence  her  soil  was  linally  relieved 
of  those  terrible  bands  of  misguided  red-men,  who  had  so  long  and  sc 
fearfully  scourged,  without  discrimination,  the  innocent  and  the  guilt} 
within  her  borders. 

In  this  year  Congress  adopted  several  important  measures;  some  ot 
which,  being  considered  of  a  political  character,  bade  fair  to  set  adverse 
schools  of  politicians  together  by  the  ears,  The  "  Distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  among  the  states,"  for  instance,  became  a  law ;  and  while 
many  citizens  were  warmly  in  favour  of  such  a  disposition  of  the. public 
tiibney,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  entire  correctness  and  utility  of  the  act, 
others  were  as  completely  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  Some  states  by 
their  legislatures  went  so  far,  even,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  of  their  portion 
of  the  public  funds;  while  the  little  but  spirited  commonwealth  of  New- 
Hampshire  sneeringly  made  a  present  lo  the  general  government  of  the 
amount  fallmg  Co  her. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  the  celebrated  "specie  circular." 
Owing  to  large  losses  incurred  in  the  land  office,  from  the  depreciated 
character  of  western  and  southern  paper  currency  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  daily  growing  worse,  and  spreading  a  panic  in  every  direction),  the  gov- 
ernment thought  It  necessary  in  self-defence  to  adopt  some  such  measure. 
Accordingly,  on  tbe  llth  of  July,  1836,  the  receivers  of  public  money 
were  instructed  by  a  circular  from  the  Treasury  Department,  to  receive 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  that  which  was  immediately  convertible, 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  No  sales  were  allowed  to  be  made,  either, 
except  in  a  limited  degree,  and  to  those  who  should  become,  within  a  given 
period,  actual  settlers.  This  was  considered  by  many  an  arbitrary  in 
fringemenC  upon  the  customary  way  of  doing  things ;  a  bold  violation  oi 
an  established  practice — and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
Inileed,  so  great  was  the  clamour  for  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  regulation, 
that  it  was  presently  found  necessary  to  be  very  greatly  modified. 

"The  removal  of  the  deposits"  was  another  political  firebrand  now  finally 
disposed  of.  Congress,  after  long  agony,  concluded  lo  sanction  the  formerly 
much- reprobated  procedure ;  and  thuS  was  General  Jackson,  who  "as- 
sumed the  responsibility"  of  the  act — regardless  alike  of  remonstrances 
and  threats,  and  they  were  certainly  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  plentiful 
ness  the  most  remarkable— finally  exonerated  from  all  weight  of  blame. 

In  December,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  Washington,  which  con 
sumed  a  numberof  public  as  well  as  private  buildings.  The  United  States 
general  post-office,  and  that  of  Washington  city,  with  the  greater  part  ol 
their  contents,  were  destroyed,  as  also  the  patent  otfice,  with  the  wholt 
of  its  invaluable  collection  of  rare  and  curious  models  of  every  description 
■  One  thought  for  the  departed. — In  Florida,  this  year,  of  massacre,  pes 
tilence,  and  famine,  a  thousand  men  were  slain,  with  proportionate  women 
and  children.    At  his  seat  near  Montpelier,  Virginia,  June  QStii,  ex-prea 
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Menl  James  Madison  died,  s  85.  At  Red-Hook,  near  New-Yorlt,  Edward 
Livingston,  ISle  Secretary  of  Statu  for  the  United  States,  minister  to 
Prance,  etc.  In  New-Vork,  General  Jacob  Morton-  In  Brooklyn,  New- 
York,  Colonel  J.  M.  Gamble,  of  the  Marine  Corps-  At  Sandy  Hill,  New 
York,  Lieutenant-governor  Nathaniel  Pitcher.  In  Pennsylvania,  m  88, 
Bishop  While,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  On  Staten  Island,  September 
I3th,  at  the  age  of  81,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  celebrated  as  a  politician.  In 
fndiana.  Colonel  Francis  ,Vigo,  celebrated  aa  a  patriot.  In  Texas,  al  the 
massacre  of  the  Alamo,  March  1st,  colonels  Bowie,  Travis,  and  Crocketl, 
In  Delaware,  Governor  Bennett-  Of  the  United  States'  Senate,  R.  H 
Goldsborough,  from  Maryland.  Of  (he  House  of  Representatives,  Messrs, 
t)icksbn,  of  Missiesippi ;  Cofiee,  of  Ceoi^ia ;  and  Kinnard,  of  Indiana 
In  London,  George  Coleman  the  younger,  aged  74,  In  Manchester,  Eng 
land,  Madame  Malibran,  vocalist,  m  28.  In  Edinburgh,  Sir  J.  SJjiclair 
In  Germany,  Baron  N.  M.  Rothschild,  millionaire,  of  London.  In  Rome, 
"the  holy  city,"  Cardinal  Cheverus,  formerly  of  Boston.  In  Paris,  I'Abbe 
Sieyes,  *;  88.  In  France,  during  the  month  of  November,  sixty-six  per- 
sons by  suicide.    At  Illyria,  in  exile,  Charles  X.,  formerly  king  of  France. 

A,  B.  1837.— On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  New- York,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  became  president  and  vice-president 
of  the'  United  States.  This  result,  although  the  election  wasnairowly 
contested,  was  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  of  the  Jackson- democracy ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  John  For- 
syth, of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New- Hampshire, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of.  South- Carol  ma.  Secretary 
of  War ;  James  K.  Paulding,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amos 
Kendall,  ofKeniucky,  Postmaster  General ;  Benjamm  P.  Butler,  of.New- 
York,  Attorney  General.  The  great  aim  of  the  "favourite  son  of  New- 
York,"  seemed  unquestionably  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "old 
hero  ;"  and  to  an  undue  and  determined  pressure  upon  the  people  of  a  cer- 
tain democratic  measure,  having  in  view  a  further  "  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency," Mr.  Van  Buren  owes  his  subsequent  political  overthrow.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  patty  proved  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  01 
his  fatal  sub-treasury  scheme. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  no  sooner  had  this  adminis- 
tration assumed  the  reins,  than  the  coimtry  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of 
the'  most  seveie  commercial  revulsions  ever  known.  Everywhere  in 
the  nation  a  fictitious  enlargement  of  business  had  been  permitted,  and 
now  the  reaction,  which  in  all  such  cases,  sooner  or  later  must  come, 
took  place  with  fearful  force.  As  early  as  1S33  a  derangement  had 
been  felt,  and  a  further  extension  of  business  upon  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion was  then  by  all  men  of  moderation  deprecated ;  but  the  operations 
were  nevertheless  continued — immense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made— and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
a  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic value.  A  multitude  of  state  banks,  which  had  been  created  upon 
the  winding  up  of  the  mammoth  United  States'  institution,  were  likewise 
involved  in  the  manifold  speculations,  and  a  consequent  excessive  expan- 
sion of  their  currency  ensued,  contributing  to  make  platters  much  worse- 
Operations  of  great  magnitude  were  undertaken  by  companies  of  various 
discriptions,  chartered  and  unchartered;  enormous  public  works  were 
commenced,  and  slates  as  well  as  smaller  compacts  were  involved.  Even 
Btaid  and  sober  individuals — men  holding  offices  of  trust  and  large  amounts 
of  government  funds — were  deluded  into  the  mad  vortex  of  the  day,  and 
all  committed  to  Iheir  charge  was  speedily  dissipated. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New- York  suspcndpi' 
ipecie  payments;  and  those  in  the  country  on  every  side  soon  after  Coi. 
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lowed  the  example.  The  feverof  speculation  had  rpached  its  crisis  ;  ai«I 
the  immense  and  unprecedented  "  panic  of  '37  "  was  inevitably  ths  result 
So  vast  and  unusual  were  its  ramifications,  that  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress was  considered  alone  sufficient  to  save  the  country  from  indiscrimi- 
nate bankruptcy.  As  it  was,  during  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  not  less  than  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped 
payment ;  and  a  list  of  failures,  including  only  the  more  considerable,  and 
omitting  a  multitude  of  lesser  note,  exhibits  a  totsil  amount  of  mote  than 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.    "All  credit,  all  confidence",  was  at  an  end." 

The  general  government  became  entangled  in  the  unusual  embarrass- 
ment, as  its  own  funds  were  for  the  most  part  parcelled  out  among  the 
repudiating  banks.  In  this  slate  of  things,  the  president  summoned  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 
here  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  parties  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of  eleckhg  a  speaker — the  administration 
proving  -victorious  by  a  small  majority,  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee.  The  president,  in  his  message,  confined  himself  strictly  to 
theproposilionofraeasureSfor  relief  of  the  country.  In  accordance  with 
his  recommendation,  and  for  the  purpose  qf  guarding  against  any  disagree- 
able contingency,  Congress  passed  laws  immediately  for  preserving  invio- 
late the  integrity  of  government.  The  finance  committee  of  the  senate 
reported  four iills,  viz: 

1.  To  suspend  payment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  surplus 
revenue,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  public  dues. 

3.  To  authorize  the  warehousingln  bond  of  imported  goods,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

4.  To  effect  a  separation  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  government  from 
those  of  corporations  Or  individuals. 

These  measures  were  readily  sanctioned  by  the  senate— but  in  tht 
house,  the  last- mentioned  one  failed. 

The  extra  session  concluded  its  labours  and  adjourned  on  the  IGth  o 
October.  Six  weeks  thereafter,  on  the  1st  Monday  ia  December,  as  usnal 
the  members  reassembled,  and  commenced  their  regular  session.  Th? 
president,  in  his  opening  message,  still  dwelt  upon  the  currency,  and 
pressed  with  some  considerable  pertinacity  his  favourite  measure  "  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds."  The  gentle- 
men of  the  house,  as  if  to  relieve  the  sad  and  monotonous  character  of 
their  proceedings,  presently  broke  into  an  entirely  novel  and  exhilerating 
course  of  action.  At  the  commencement  of  its  session,  the  IJouse  had 
passed  a  resolution  that,  all  petitions  relative  to  the  subject  of  slavery 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  and  without  further  notice 
of  any  kind.  During  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  House,  Mr.Adams,  who 
had  been  very  much  opposed  to  that  resolution,  thus  addressed  the 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  signed  by  slaves  i 
will  it  be  in  order,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  present  it  ?" 

The  effect  produced  by  this  question  upon  the  members  from  the  slave- 
holding  states,  needs  not  to  be  described.  A  tumult  arose ;  some  were 
for  expelling  Mr.  Adams  outright;  others  were  satisfied  with  the  milder 
expedient  of  a  vote  of  censure-  Many  were  the  resolutions  tendered  to 
the  House,  some  with  and  some  without  preambles,  but  all  denouncing 
the  man'  who  would  dare  to  present  a  petition  from  slaves,  or  one  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  debate  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  the 
resolutions  fell  fast  one  upon  the  other,  and  several  hours  already  had 
elapsedi  when  Mr.  A,,  a  tranquil  listener  ail  this  time,  and  as  if  in  nowise 
i:ijn.;erned  in  the  matter,  rose  quietly  and  observed. 
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•*  That  he  had  only  asked  H  it  would  be  in  order  to  present  the  pafier— 
that  so  far  from  being  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  prayed  for  its  con- 
tinuance—and that,  in  addition,  it  prayed  that  he,  Mr.  Adams,  and  all  the 
Other  abolitionists  in  Congress,  might  be  expelled  therefrom." 

Upon  this  statement,  the  uproar  was;  increased  tenfold;  the  defenders 
of  tlie  twenty^firsl  rule  became  sensible  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
whole  aifair,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  slofm,  and  turn  the  tables,  by 
insisting  upon  "the  dignity  of  Congress"  and  so  forth. 

Incredible  ^s  it  may  seem,  the  debate  arising  out  of  this  affair  lasted  three 
days  longer,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  compromise,  when  it  was  voted  by  a 
large  majority,  that  slaves  had  no  right  to  petition,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  present  such  a  petition  would  be  deemed  disorderly,  and  a  direct  vio)a- 
tion  of  the  constitution.  It  appeared  subsecpiently,  that  the  paper  creating 
this  disturbance  had  been  got  up  in  Virginia,  and  was  signed  by  some 
free  blacks,  and  transmitted  to  J.  Q.  Adams  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
insulting  him. 

Washington,  this  season,  was  all  astir  with  novelties.  Early  in  the 
year,  a  deputation  of  "  braves  "  from  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Far  West,  arrived,  as  well  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  government  as  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States. 
They  of  course  attracted  no  little  attention  in  the  city  of  "  magnificent 
distances  ;"  indeed,  they  were  altogether  as  remarkable  a  collection  of 
the  sons  of  the  forest,  as  had  perhaps  ever  before  been  seen  there  together 
at  one  time.  They  partook  in  an  unusual  degree  of  the  character  of 
"  lions ;"  being  represented  as  thinking  themselves  of  very  considerable 
consequence,  if  not  in  a  mental,  certainly  in  a  physical  point  of  view. 
At  all  events,  they  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pains  upon  their 
personal  appearance,  whenever  about  to  attend  one  of  the  many  levees 
to  which  they  were  invited.  Paint,  of  the  most  glaring  colors,  was  pro- 
fusely bestowed  upon  their  herculean  frames  and  brawny  faces— the  for- 
mer being  about  as  nearly  denuded  as  that  of  a  fashionable  belle  at  a 
ball — and  particular  care  being  taken,  usually,  to  mark  a  ferocious  black 
ring  around  either  their  mouth  or  one  ej  e.  The  names  of  these  dandy- 
'  savages,  as,  indeed,  those  of  others,  are  considered  among  themselves 
indicative  of  character :  they  are  at  least  curious,  and  are  here  appended, 
as  eopitsd  from  the  treaty  with  our  government  which  they  signed  in 
Washington  prior  to  leaving  : 

The  Upsetting  Wind  X  ;  Gr^y  Iron  X  }  Big  Thunder  X  ;  Walking  But- 

falo  X  ;  Good  Road  x  !  Standing  Cloud  X  ;  Afloat  X  ;  White  Man  X; 
Iron  Cloud  x  ;  He  that  comes  last  X  ;  He  that  shakes  the  earth  x 
The  Son  of  Handsome  Voice  X  ;  The  Dancer  x  ;  The  Big  Iron  x 
He  that  runs  after  the  clouds  x  1  The  Red  Road  X  ;'  The  Bad  Hail  x 
The  Eagle  Head  X  ;  He  that  stands  on  both  sides  X  ;  The  Walking 
Circle  X  ;  The  Red  Lodge  X . 
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10  WAS- 

■Nan-ihe-htng-ga,  "The  No  Heart;"  Ne-o-mua-ne,  "The  Walkii« 
Raini"  Wak-ehe-mon-ne,  "The  Partizan;';  "  Tah-ro-hon,  "Plenty  oJ 
Meat." 

Ar-i;a-ma,  "The  Porcupine;"  Cha-ca-pe-vsa,  "The  Standing  Day;' 
Po-ea-ma,  "  The  Plumb  ;"  No-pa-cah-via,  "  The  Wolf ;"  Am-mo-m,  "  Thd 
Swallow  ;"  Haw-che-ke-sog-e,  "  He  who  strikes  in  war." 

Skovh-ka-ke-he-gah,  "The  Horse  Chief;"  La-char-ce-ta^-rooks,  "The 
Fearless  ;"  La-doo-kee-ak,  "  Buffalo  Bull  j"  Ah-shawivah-rooks-te,  "  The 
Medicine  Horse." 

La-kee-too-we-ra-sha,  "  The  Little  Chief ;"  La-pa-koo-ra-cka,  "  Principal 
PaitiZHH ;"  Loa-ra-vie-re-coo,  "  Bird  that  goes  to  War  ;"  Sa-ta-coosh-ea-roo 
tnak-ah,  "  Parlizan  that  sings." 


Ah-shaw-la-coots-ah,  "Mole  in  the  forehead;"  La-shaw-le-staie-hichs, 
"The  Man  Chief;"  iM-we-rt'Soo-re-iTufw-we,  "The  War  Chief;"  Ye-ak. 
ie-ra-le-re-Qoo,  "  The  Cheyenne." 


'LeskatB-loo-ta-k-lioo,  "The  Big  Chief;"  So-he-to-hoo-la,  "  Handsonw 
Pipe  in  his  hand ;"  La-wa-Ae-cooU-ta-ahaw-no,  "  The  Brave  Chief ;"  Shar 
e-tar-msh,  "  The  Ill-natured  Man." 

WaiD-eo-ne-sah,  "  He  who  surrounds ;"  JVo-taay-Je-sof-e,"  He  who  strike. 
two  at  once;"  Kaw-no-way-watv-nap,  "  Loose  pipe  Stem ;"  We-kee-Too-latc 
"He  who  exchanges.'* 

omahaw  tribe. 

Ki-kee-gah-wa-shu-shs,  "  The  Brave  Chief;"  Om-pa-tong-gah,  '■  The  Big 
Elk  ;"  Sha-da-nou-ne^-  "  There  he  goes ;"  Nom&ak-mon-ne,  "  He  who 
walks  double."  , 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the  United  States' 
government  in  wresting  from  the  aborigines  iheir  lands,  and  forcing  the 
removal  of  the  "  uTi fortunate  people"  Bfeyond  the  &fissi3sippi.  Fault- 
finilers  are  generally  wrong ;  those  who  have  grumbled  upon  this  subject 
particularly  so.  By  reference  to  state  papers,  at  Washington,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  utmost  value,  has  always  been  paid  the  savages  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  their  possessions  east  of  the  great  river— and  their  com- 
fortable estat^hmeqt  upon  the  western  side  in  all  cases  guaranteed  them. 
The  Sioux,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
what  claim  Ihey  had  to  about  Ave  millions  of  acres  east  of  the  "  father 
of  waters  ;"  and  in  consideration  therefor,  received,  in  proper  instalments, 
iSl, 000,000.  The  Winnebagoes,  shortly  after,  disposed  also  of  their  right 
and  title,  except  for  hunting  purposes,  to  a  strip  running  back  twenty 
miles  from  the  river,  and  received  for  the  same,  the  very  comfortable  bo- 
nus of  Sil, 500,000.  A  fewyears  previous  to  this,  the  general  government 
paid  to  the  Cherokees,  upon  their  leaving  the  stale  of  Georgia,  $5,000,000' 
The  tribe  at  that  time  numbering  so  few  that  the  average  for  each  man 
was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars— be  si  liea  a  free  transportation  to  an 
equally  rich  and  extensive  domain  farther  west,  in  the  which  they  were 
comfortably  established  ;  and  their  freedom  from  interference  or  a^gres 
sion  at  the  hands  of  hostile  or  more  powerful  tribes  was  made  doubly 
sertain,  bv  theiabeing  still  publiclv  recognized  as  undor  the  protection  o 
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ihe  United  States-  Yet,  what  an  nproar  was  there  raised  on  that  occa- 
sion !  Scarcely  an  opponent  of  the  president  or  his  party,  but  at  once 
denounced,  in  terms  the  most  unguahfied,  the  cruelty,  barbarism  and 
rnjustiee  of  the  administration,  in  inducing  in  those  unsophisticated  and 
isimple  Indians  a  determination,  for  filthy  lucre's  sah.e,  to  "  desert  titeir 
,  father's  bones !"  . 

Michigan  was  at  this  session  of  Congress  admitted  a  state ;  making  the 
twenty-sixth,  and  twice  the  original  number  declaring  for  independence 
in  the  year  '76— doubling  the  number  in  half  a  century,  and  trebling  the 
population.  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Norvell  appeared  as  senators  from  the 
new  state,  and  being  duly  qualitied,  took  their  seats.  Mr.  Crary  was  her 
first  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  pleasant  town  of  Alton,  Illinois,  on  the.  Upper  Mississippi,  a  riot, 
resulting  in  bloodshed,  unhappily  occurred' in  the  month  of  November. 
It  appears,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  an  aboliUoniii,  v?fth  a  few  others 
holding  simitar  opinions,  had  resolved  upon  establishing  a  paper  in  ihis 

?lace,  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  principles  and  their  peculiar  views, 
'he  majority  of  citizens  being  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  duly  notified 
the  reverend  gentleman  and  his  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  into  effect  their  intentions.  Instead  of  regarding  this  expression  o£ 
"  public  opinion,"  they  inconsiderately  determined  to  continue  their  ope- 
rations. The  press  and  printing  materials  were  landed,  and  carefully  stored 
in  a  lai^e  stone  warehouse  near  the  wharf,  in  which  it  was  understood 
Mr.  L.  and  his  friends  had  determined  to  make,  a  stand,  and  were'  prepa.red 
with  arras  and  ammunition,  to  defend  their  property.  Night  had  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  the  populace,  with  shouts  and  missiles,  made  their  appear- 
ance before  the  stronghold  of  the  misguided  religionists ;  hfere  they  de- 
manded entrance  and  a  parley ;  which  being  of  course  refused,  they  com- 
.  menced,  in  some  sort,  an  assault  upon  the  building.  Now,  to  cojnplete 
the  folly  of  its  inmates,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  upper  window,  which 
look  effect  in  the  mob,  mortally  wounding  one  said  to  be  merely  a  specta- 
tor. Fireballs  were  thereupon  furnished  to  the  assailants,  who  hurled 
them  from  every  direction  upon  the  roofof  the  store-house,  and  a  fire  was 
speedily  kindled  in  several  places.  Fire-arms  were  also  procured,  and 
the  slaying  of  the  stranger  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  Perceiving  too 
late  that  his  fortress  was  untenable,  Mr.  L.  attempted  to  escape — but  fell, 
before  taking  many  steps,  pierced  with  bullets.  His  associates  yielded 
themselves  up,  and  were  suffered  to  depart  unharmed ;  but  the  mischleT- 
ous  press  and  types,  which  h9a  mainly  caused  the  trouble,  were  instantly 
carted  down  to  the  river's  bank,  and,,  being  broken  in  pieces,  were  sunk, 
some  forty  fathoms  deep. 

Treaties  were  this  year  concluded  with  a  number  of  half-civilized  and 
barbarous  nations ;  i.  e.,  the  American  Indians,  modem-  Greece,  Siam. 
and  Muscat.  By  the  very  liberal  and  enlightened  interference  of  the 
ruling  European  powers,  Greece  had  lately  been  rescued  frem  the  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  and  galling  thraldom  of  the  Turks.  A  government 
had  been  organized  for  the  Greeks,  and  King  Otho  set  upon  the  throne. 
An  accredited  agent  of  the  United  States  had  been  established  in  Athens, 
nearthecourt  of  his  majesty;  and  a  commercial  arrangement  was  novir 
negotiated  between  the  two  countries,  reflecting  honour  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  liberal  policy  which  dictated  it. 

At  the  royal  city  of  Bankok,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  was  concluded,  between  Edmund  Roberts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Chao  Phaya  Phraklang,  first 
minister  of  state  for  his  magnificent  majesty  of  the  kingdom  aforesaid. 
It  was  there  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  year  Pi- 
marong-chakara-sok  ("of  the  dragon"),  and  here  finally  ratifiisd  by  his 
excellency  Martin  Van  Buren.  on  the  24th  of  June. 
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"With  the  sublime  Sultan  of  Musjat,  Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  another  equally 
important  negotiation  was  entered  into,  at  the  Toyal  palace,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  tlie  Moon  Saraada  Alaured,  in  the  year  Allhajra ;.  and  an  agree- 
iTient  was  finally  efTected,  affording  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Va- 
rious presents  of  importance  were  -tratismitted  by  his  affable  majesty 
Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  to  his  excellency  Martin  Van  Buren :  but  as  they  could 
not  in  consouauce  with  the  principles  of  this  government  be  accepted  by 
him,  they  were  partly  placed  in  tiie  National  Institute  at  Washington,  and 
otherwise  properly  i£sposed  of.  A  due  acknowledgment  being  rendered 
in  form,  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  respective  nations-may 
now  be  considered  firmly  estabhshed. 

Obituary. — The  ordeal  of  death  by  water  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent, 
about  Che  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  year.  The  ships  Bristol 
and  Mexico  were  wrecked  upon  Far  Bockaway  and  Hempstead  beach, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lives  lost,  though  the  vessels  were  within  a 
cable's  length  of  land,'  In  the  case  of  the  latter  vessel,  the  unfortnnate 
passengers  were  aiostiy  frozen  to  death  before  yielding  themselves  to  the 
raging  surf.  Men  fell  from  the  ngging  stiff,  into  the  waves,  and  were 
washed  upon  shore  with  their  eyes  open,  staring  frightfully  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  beholder.  Women  lay  upon  the  sand  hardened  into  ice, 
with  their  infants  frozen  to  their  breasts  ;  the  faces  of  the  children  being 
drawn  awry,  with  tear-drops  still  upon  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  perished 
in  the  act  of  crying.  One  litlie  girl  was  picked  np  holding  a  half-eaten 
cake  to  her  lips — another  wilh  her  knees  bent,  and  hands  clasped  up- 
ward. A  stalwart  negro,  apparently  a  sailor,  was  found  with  a  most 
agonized  and  terrible  expression  of  countenance— as  if  his  soul  had  fled 
with  cursing  and  defiance.  The  steamship.  Home,  from  New-York  .to 
Charleston,  South- Carolina,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Hatteras,  in  July,  and 
ninety  lives  were  sacrificed — an  extremely  limited  number  escaping.  The 
ship  was  entirely  new,  but  so  slightly  made,  that  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  her  striking,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vesssel  remained 
visible.  Died,  in  June,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North-Carolina,  ^  83. 
At  Schenectady,  Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  New- York.  Also,  Hon,  Henry 
R,  Storrs,  of  New-York.  In  Maryland,  Governor  Kent,  x  58.  At  Bos- 
ton, T-  G.  Fessenden,  editor.  In  Paris,  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia 
In  Windsor  Castle,  20th  June,  William  IV.  of  England,  m  73.  In  London 
Lord  William  Seymour;  General  Sir  John  Smith,  and  Admiral  Daores. 
Also,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  "  the  clown."  In  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  IV.,  px-king. 

A.  B.  1833.— In  the  executive  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  alluding  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  (he  nation  the  year 
previous,  the  president  rem'arked :  "  The  industry  and  prudence  of  the 
citizens,  are  gradually  relieving  them  from  the' disabilities  under  which  so 
many  of  them  have  laboured;  judicious  legislation,  and  the  natural  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  have  afforded  wise  and  timely  aid  to 
private  enterprise ;  and,  together  with  the  activity  always  characteristic 
of  the  people,  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  the  business  of  the 
land  to  resume  Its  usual  and  profitable  channel."  ■  . 

In  relation  further  to  financial  aff'airs,  his  excellency  took  occasion 
again  warmly  to  urge  upon  public  attention  that  celebi'ated  Sub-Treasury 
system,  which  was  nitended  to  provide  so  effectually  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  ar.d  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  By  this 
fayourite. measure,  the  piesident  designed  the  public  money  should  be 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  keeping  of  banks,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  certain  receivers -general,  to  be  appointed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  Senate  again  passed  the  bill,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five,  this  being  a  lesser  msyority  by  four  vote* 
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tTian  It  received  on  the  previous  test.  In  the  House,  after  a,  Jong  and 
stormy  dfbiiie,  on  the  sad  of  April  the  bill  was  again  negatived,  one  hun- 
dred and  tweiity-five  nays  against  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  declaring 
it  for  this  session  hopeiessly  lost. 

On  the  13ih  of  August,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  concluded, 
generally,  to  resume  specie  payments  ;  but  in  the  course  of  sixty  days 
thereafter,  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Philadelphia  resolved  again  to  sus- 
pend, and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  interior  banks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  thoSe  of  most,  of  the  states  south  and  west.  The 
banks  of  New- York,  however,  and  New- England,  continued  to  pay  specie, 
and  fullil  all  demands  against  them. 

A  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  government  this  year,  to  Lon 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  settling  up  a  somewhat  curious 
affair.    James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  wealthy  and  eccentric,  or  rather 

Ehilantliropic,  dying  without  near  kin,  it  was  found  upon  examination  of 
is  will  that  he  h^idbequeaihed  the  great  balance  of  his  property,=£lOO,000, 
to  the  American  ^ovemrnenl,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  the  United 
States  an  institution  "  for  the  increase  and  difTusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  men."  Although  difficulty  was  apprehended  with  the  courts  of 
law  in  England  relative  to  this  bequest,  none  was  experienced.  Bistant 
connexions  of  the  very  liberal  and  worthy  testator  raised  objections,  it  is 
true,  and  attempted  lo  contest  the  validity  of  the  will  by  asserting  a  want 
of  sane  mind  in  its  maker ;  but  the  British  probate  Judges,  as  well  as  the 
master  of  the  rolls  refused  to  entertain  their  complaints,  and  an  order 
was  finally  given  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  American  agent,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  philanthropist.  It  may  appear 
strange,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  lo  carry  into  effect  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  this  munificent  donation ;  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
ceival  of  the  money,  yel  the  combined  wisdom  and  discrimination  of  the 
great  body  of  gentlemen  composing  both  houses  of  Congress,  has  only 
been  able  to  place  the  cash  at  interest.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  during,  his  ad- 
ministration, called  upon  the  learned  of  the  nation  for  their  written  opin- 
ions and  advice  in  this  matter,  but  no  one  was  able  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  the  proper  fullilnieiil  of  the  specifications  and  desires  of  the  truly 
great  Mr.  Smithson. 

Troubles  on  the  Canadian  frontier  now  tegan  to  attract  considerable 
attention.  For  some  years  previous  to  this,  the  Lower  Canada  legisla- 
tui%  had  been  annually  embroiled  by  means  of  a  close  and  acrid  division 
between  the  ancient  French,  Or  liberal,  and  modern  English,  or  royalist 
parties.  Monsieur  Papineau,  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  was  at  the  same 
time  editor  of  a  violent  an ti- government  newspaper :  and  his  friends  being 
latterly  in  majority,  had  refused  to  vote  the  usual  supplies  for  support  - 
of  her  majesty's  appointed  officers.  This  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
An  outbreak  occurred  in  the  city  of  Montreal  in  November,  J837,  between 
two  parties  of  the  rival  populace,  in  which  blood  was  shed;  the  military 
attempted  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  were  resisted  with  violence ; 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  every  French  quartier  directly,  and  the  liberalists 
marshalled  themselves  to  the  number  of  near  three  thousand,  under  Papi- 
neau and  oneT.  S.  Brown,  abrawlingsort  of  person,  an  American,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  original  street  affray.  They  commenced  forti- 
fying themsleves  in  an  old  French  fort  near  St.  Denis ;  but  presently  sus- 
tained a  vigorous  attack  from  the  queen's  forces,  which,  however,  were 
speedily  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  next  affair  re- 
sulted very  differently;  Colonel  Weiherall  attacked  the  insurgents  at  St. 
Charles,  and  completely  routed  them  ;  his  own  loss  was  but  trifling,  while 
that  of  the  adverse  party  was  two  hundred  killed,  many  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  the  town  which  harbpured  them  destroyed.  The  "  rebel" 
leaders,  including'  Doctors  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  Cote,  escaped;  and  » 
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reward  was  set  upon  their  heads.  The  fearful  close  of  the  rebellion  m 
that  region,  was  at  St.  Eustache — where  the  houses  in  which  the  de- 
luded liberalists  had  taken  refuge  were  surrounded  in  the  night  and  burn- 
ed over  them,  while  Ihose  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames  were 
shot  down,  or  bayonetted  without  mercy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  Lower  Province,  the  lurid 
glare  of  similar  scenes  was  bursting-  forth  in  the  Upper.  William  L. 
Mackenzie,  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  a  factious  paper  in  Toronto, 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  behalf  of  the  government-  Receiving 
timely  information  of  this  proceeding,'  he  made  his  escape,  and  at  once 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  said  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that 
place  and  neighbourhood  .were  decidedly  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  sys- 
tem by  which  they  were  controlled,;  and  as  there  was  at  that  time  but  a 
handful  of  British  troops  in  the  garrison  or. at  the  nearest  posts,  the'city 
might  in  all  probability  nave  been  seized  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
Oovernor  Head  himself  made  a  prisoner.  But  alas,  for  the  insurn-^utioa- 
iiits  and  all  their  new-blown  hopes  !  although  a  thousand  men  at  once  re- 
sponded ti>  the  call  of  the  agitator,  and  spiritedly  marched  to  his  camp,  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  city,  the  alL-importanI  time  was  spent  in  idle 
braggadocio  and  daliyingi  and  the  cause  forever  ruined.  There  lagged  the 
"  rebels"  and  their  coward  leader,  within  sight,  almost,  of  a  well-supplied 
arsenal  and  the  most  admirable  fortifications,  until  a  fresh  body  of  troops, 
with  an  active  commander,  had  time  to  arrive  from  below.  Thencefor- 
ward the  history  of  their  operations  presents  nothing  but  a  "  stale,  un- 
profitable", account.  Colonel  Moodie  was  shot,  it  is  true,  in  a  sort  of 
ninnihg  fight;  and  this  event,  perhaps,  so  frightened  or  so  satisfied  the 
riotous  revoIiers,'that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  opposition  and 
quietly  submitted  to  their  former  masters. 

The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  few  who  had  refused  the  prolft.red 
amnesty,  or  were  iiiimicable  to  it,  are  only  characterized  by  the  extrem- 
ities of  imprudence  and  folly:  but  as  the  American  government  was 
nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  thereby,  a  passing  review  ol 
the  events,  may  be  considered  worth  while.  At  the  outset,  we  may  re- 
mark that, -perhaps,  no  misfortmie  so  great  as  success .  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  waited  upon. the  motley  company  of  enthusiasts  who  now, 
for  a  short  period,  so  often  attempted  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas.  The 
game  was  in  reality  not  worth  the  waste  of  powder. 

About  ihe  middle  of  December,  1837,  twenty-eight  men,  principallv  Ca- 
nadians, with  one  Rensellaer  Van  Rensellaer,  an  American,  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  a  fore- mentioned  leader,  went  upon  Navy  Island  and 
establish>;<)  anew  a  camp.  Here  they  issued  their  manifestoes,  calling 
upon  the  patriot.s  of  Canada,  and  all  others  who  might  be  friendly  to  their 
cause,  to  join  them.  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  volunieers  appeared  ;  some  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
some  from  Canada,  while  ail  brought  with  them  a  greater  or  lesser  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition-  On  the  a9th  of  December,  the  steamboat  Car- 
oline was  transferred  from  BulTalo  to  Schlosser  landing,  the  design  beiag 
to  ply  her  between  that  point  and  Navy  Island  as  a  ferry-boai.  For  one 
day  she  passed  back  and  forth,  and  was  moored  at  night  before  the  ware 
house  at  Schlosser;  but  about  midnight  the  watch  on  board  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  apparently  full  of  men.  The 
Car.iline  was  boarded  and  her  crew  quickly  overpowered,  one  or  twc 
being  killed  and  several  wounded  ;  she  was  then  cut  from  her  fastenings 
and  lowed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she  was  set  on  fire  and  deserted 
by  her  captors.  The  boat  drifted  slowly  down  towards  the  rapids,  whik 
tfte  increasing  light  of  its  couflagralion  shot  up  in  flaming  streams,  unii 
all  was  finally  lost  in  the  fearful  plunge  over  the  Niagara.  Twelve  per- 
loiis  connected   with  tile  boat   were  reponeJ  missing;  supposed  to  hoc' 
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[leen  killed  or  wounded, in  the  attack  and  lost  with  the  boat  in  going  over 
Ihe  /alls.  The  next  morning,  but  a  few  burnt  and  charred  remains  of 
the  vessel  were  discernible  Boating  with  the  eddies  beneath  the  cataract. 

This  alTair  was  the  instant  cause  of  difficulty  between  chief  anihoritiea 
at  Washington  and  the  English  chargS  d'affaires.  Colonel  M'Nah,  com- 
manding her  Britannic  majesty's  forces  at  Chippewa,  had  avowed  his 
responsibility  for  the  cutting  out  of  the  Caroline — and  a  public  mee-ing 
at  Buffalo  [hereupon  demanded  reparation  for  the  injury  at  the  hands  of 
government-  Mr.  Secretary  Forsjth  withoutdelayiutimaledtoMr.  Fox, 
tlie  British  envoy,  that  redress,  and  a  discounienanee  of  the  proceeding, 
would  be  necessary.  The  royal  niinister  at  &TBt  stainmered  a  tiitle  in  at- 
tempting juatificaiioii :  but  it  was  soon  made  plain  that  the  "  rebels"  had 
10  po«seasiou  a  quantity  of  arms  belonging  to  the  American  goverrimentT- 
and  then  it  became  his  turn  to  assume  the  style  dictatorial,  and  tell  what 
would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Forsyth  to  do.  President  Van'  Buren  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  altogether  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  in  the  United  States  strictly  to  pre- 
serve their  neutraliiy.  Generals  Scott  and  \¥ool,  witli  United  States'  mar- 
shal Garrow,  and  a  body  of  reoulars,  were  sent  to  guard  the  frontier  and 
preserve  ihe  integrity  of  the  United  States.  The  public  property  which 
had  been  ^(stracted  was  speedily  recovered',  and  important  arrests  of  the 
insurgents  made — though  thia  last  measure  was  rendered  of  little  elTect  b^ 
their  tteing  all  bailed  out  of  durance  by  their  infatuated  friends,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  security  demanded. 

The  patriot  encampment  upon  Navy  Island  was  sustained  just  a  month, 
and  then  broken  up.  It  was  reported  a  large  force  of  British  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  village  opposite,  and  batteries  upon  both  sides  of  the  river 
were  erected,  bads  and  shells  being  at  intervals  cast  idly  back  and  forth. 
Ho  attack,  however,  was  made,  and  nothiii^  accomplished  by  either  party. 
The  patriot  commanders  in  the  middle  of  January  went  into  retiracy,  hav- 
ing with  much  judgment  commended  the  forces  under  them  to  their  own 
discretion.  But  ihe  excitement  was  not  by  any  means  allayed,  or  (he  eub> 
ject  allowedto  rest.  A  Mr-  T.  J., Sutherland  assumed  (he  Vacant  general- 
ship, and  forthwith  embarked  largely  in  the  proclamation  business  ;  his 
documents  were  published  from  no  particular  head-quarters,  but  all  the 
world  was  notified,  in  the  loudest  possible  maniier,  that  Che  downfall  of 
British  rule  in  Canada  was  at  hand ;  and  all  those  whose  hearts  were  now 
burning  to  participate  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  effecting  the  same, 
were  called  upon  to  come  and  join  his  standard,  or  the  golden  opportu- 
nity would  be  forever  lost. 

Some  hundreds  of  individuals  were  found  ready  to  volunteer  for  the  new 
army,  and  we  next  hear  of  their  pitching  upon  a  small  island  for  rendez- 
vouz,  which  was  situated  in  the  river  near  Detroit,  and  known  by  the  im- 
posing name  of  Gibraltar.  Names  are  not  things,  however,  and  this  island 
was  quite  unlike  its  dignified  patronymic;  for,  although  from  five  hun 
dred  to  one  thuusaud  fighting  men,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  stand  of 
arms,  were  stationed  upon  it,  they  thought  proper  to  evacuate  the  premises 
without  striking  a  blow.  They  made  use  of  their  boats  to  escape  to 
the  American  main-land,  upon  hearing  that  a  large  force  of  British  regi^ars 
was  about  to  attack  them  from  the  other  side.  Colonel  Worth,  with  his 
command,  stood  ready  upon  the  shore  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  Coolest 
and  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible,  deprived  them  ot  their  arms  and 
amoiunition,  and  then  permitted  their  departure,  In  perfect  freedom, 
whithersoever  they  listed.  This  interesting  occurrence  took  place  about 
(he  24th  of  January. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  it  was  reported  in  Detroit  that  the  patriots 
hud  re-orjranized  anew,  and  were  now  about  to  make  a  sudden  and, over- 
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whelming  attack  upon  Fort  Maiden.  All  the  border  from  M^chilimaefti- 
nae  to  Buffalo  on  one  side,  and  from  Sandwich  to  Lake  Memphremagog 
on  the  other,  was  consequently  in  a  aiale  of  uproar  and  rising.  A  British 
colonel,  Prince,  becoming  highly  excited  by  Ihe  thousand  rumours  that 
reached  him  from  every  side,  marched  with  hot  haste,  first  from  Sandwich 
down  toAmhersiaburg,  and  then  from  Amherstsbiirg  back  again  to  Sand- 
wich. ^At  this  latter  place,  most  sad  to  relate,  he  encountered  a.nd  cap 
tjjred  a  number  of  Canadian,  citizens  under  arms,  without  his  command. 
Instantly  they  were  seized,  non- resisting,  and  the  perfection  of  brutality 
was  ,  by  him  upon  them  exercised — happily  for  human  nature,  without 
being  countenanced,  eventually,  by  his  superior  officers.  The  helplesa 
wretches  whom  he  had  taken,  were  ordered,  without  a  show  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry, to  "  run  for  their  lives",  between  his  columns  of  grenadiers — and  oi 
course  they  fell,  before,  proceeding  many  yards,  riddled  with  wounds. 

While  such  disgraceful  events  were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Canada, 
we  are  happy  to  state  that  very  different  scenes  were  being  enacted  on 
the  opposite  shore,  though  having  precisely  the  same  end  in  view,  viz., 
the  quelling  of  the  "rebellion."  The  American  general,  Brady,  had  ap- 
prehended a  considerable  body  of  the  infatuated  people  under  arms,  in  the 
excited  rieigbbourhood,  and,  after  depriving  them  of  their  warlike  wea- 
pons, in  which  certainly  consisted  their  power  of  doing  harm,  sent  them 
quietly  about  Iheir  business.  General  Wool,  also,  without  the  spilling  oi 
blood,  in  the  month  of  March,  as  far  down  as  Alburgh  Springs,  in  Ver- 
mont, captured  the  celebrated  leaders,  Drs.  Nelson  and  Cote,  witlr  six 
hundred  well  equipped  men-at-arms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  the  pa- 
triot  leaders,  fir.  Buncombe  and  General  Alexander  RTLeod,  with  Col- 
onels '['heller  and  Dodge,  had  either  been  taken  and  held  strongly  to  bail 
for  good  behaviour,  or  forced  to  a  constant  flight  for  safety. 

The^  thirslers  after,  glory  were  in  reality  in  a  sad  predicament.  Theii 
qnondam  general,  Sutherland,  having'the  largest  share  of  bravery,  witl- 
the  merest  modicum  of  wisdom,  was  t*ice  apprehended — the  second  tim* 
in  violation  of  his  bonds — and  he  was  consequently  transferred  to  a  To 
romo  prison,  to  await  there  for  a  brief  space,  a  tri^  with  but  one  appar 
entiy  possible  termination — the  gallows.  He  was,  with  a  few  others 
tried  summarily  for  invasion,  treason,  etc.,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  tc 
be  hung.  The  apparition  of  death  in  such  a  shocking  form,  staring  him 
so  closely  in  thfe  face,  was  too  much  for  even  his  quintescent  bravery: 
and  so  he  attempted  to  escape  the  dreadful  doom  by  a  resort  to  suicide. 
Alas,  for  even  that  most  pitiable  of  priviliges  1  it  was  denied  him ;  he 
was  discovered  in  a  state  of  syncope  in  his  cell,  after  having  opened  his 
veins  with  a  bit  of  rusty  iron.  Neither  the  grim  monster  death,  nor  the 
grim  British  lion,  were  yet  to  be  thus  foiled  and  cheated.  The  soi-dis 
ant  general  was  immediately  placed  under  the  most  careful  medical  atten- 
dance, and  all  his  wants  wi^h  the  utmost  kindness  seen  to,  in  order  thai 
he  mi^ht  at  an  early  day  be  brought  back  into  a  proper  condition  for  hang- 
ing. His  associates  in  crime  and  at  trial,  Iiount,  Matthews,  &c.,  suffered 
in  pursuance  with  sentence,  on  the  12th  day  of  April.  The  execution  ol 
Mr.  Sutherland  being  necessarily  postponed,  and  his  drooping  spirits  re- 
iniiised  with  new  liie  by  means  of  the  cordials  and  attention  received  in 
her  majesty's  hospital,  a  furtive  hope  supplanted  his  despair.  He  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  escape,  and  to  his  captors  a  negotiation :  and  in  this 
connexion  he  really  exhibited,  for  the  llrst  time,  some  considerable  traits 
of  generalship.  He  most  earnestly  and  vigorously  asserted  the  exislenci; 
of  a  vastly  ramitied  and  astonishing  plot  for  the  entire  and  complete  sub- 
version of  the  then  order  of  things  in  Canada ;  of  the  details  of  this  won 
derful  plan  he  proclaimed  himself  a  sort  of  sole  depositary — and  prom 
isSd,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  if  he  should  be  speedily  reprieved,  to 
rfiveal  the  whole  matter  to  the  queen's  government.    This  chef  iTauvre  in 
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tactics  proved  sufncieiit ;  he  was  first  respited,  and  then  released.  But  o[ 
wliat  particular  description  were  the  extraordinary  <JevelopemeiiiB  made 
on  the  imporlant  occasion,  or  whom  they  implicated,  remains  to  this  day 
a  profound  secret ;  probably  his  statements  componeiitly  embraced  some- 
thing unique — if  not  alarming. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  and  we  are  pained  to  record  it,  ii'inost  Bhameful 
piracy  grew  out  of  this  exKJlement.  The  Robert  Peel,,  a  new  and  valu 
able  steamer  mostly  owned  in  Canada,  and  plying  between  Kingston  and 
Ogdenaburgh,  or  other  porta  on  the  lake  or  river,' was  robbed  and  burnt. 
The  boat  was  taking  in  wood,  in  the  night,  at  a  small  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  French  creek,  when  she  was  attacked  and  boarded  by  3 
gang  of  vagalionds  supposed  to  be  under  the  command  of  one  Bill  John- 
son, who  aspired  to  the  title  of  "  Buccaneer  of  the  Lakes,"'and  opposer  of 
the  power  of  the  British  crown.  The  steamer  had  oii  board  this  trip  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  in  charge  of  her  captain,  though  but  a 
«mall  crew  and  few  passengers  ;  the  number  of  the  attacking  party  being 
greatly  superior,  rendered  resistance  of  no  avail,  so  the  vessel  was  quietly 
rifled  of  its  moveables  of  value  and  then  set  on  tire  and  abandoned,  'it  is 
true  that  the  United  States'  authorities  exerted  themselves  with  commen- 
dable vigour  Co  ferret  out  the  active  agents  in  this  disgraceful  outrage  ;  and 
(liey  were  finally  taken,  and  tfied  at  length  and  with  much  tedium,  at  Wa- 
terlown,  in  New- York,  from  tohich  place  they  were  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  for  different  terms  of  years. 

Fortunately  for  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  next  af- 
fair between  the  British  and  the  "patriots"  took  place  entirely  within  the 
Canadian  limits.  About  the  12th  of  June,  in  a  neighbourhood  known  by 
the  name  of  Short  Hills,  some  twelve  miles  back  of  Ghippewa,  there 
chanced  to  be  assembled  the  unprecedented  number  of  two  thousand  01 
thf!  individuals  declaring  for  anew  constitution.  Between  some  few  blus- 
tering members  of  this  goodly  company  as  to  numbers,  and  one  or  two 
drunken  soldiers  of  the  other  side  of  the  question^  at  a  tavern,  a  dispute 
waxed  warm,  and  presently  from  words  broke  out  into  a  hot  affray  at  fis- 
ticuffs. Strang«  as  it  may  appear,  although  litis  body  of  two  thousand 
were  in  shocking  bad  plight  aa  regards  arms  and  accoutrements  (owing 
priocipdly  to  the  so-often  unkind  interfereace  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernmental forces],  they  realiy  did  manage  to  capture  and  hold  one  hun- 
dred well  armed  and  equipped  and  mounted  English  lancers.  This  tri- 
umph of  the  insurgents,  however,  so  pricked  up  the  indignation  and 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  lion  of  St.  George,  that  he  sprang  with  ireful 
bounds  all  suddenly  upon  Ilie  necks  of  his  heroic  disturbers,  to  their  utter 
discomfiture.  Some  were  destroyed,  some  taken,  and  a  great  many  put 
to  flight.  General  John  J.  Parker,  formerly  of  Utica,  New- York,  was 
one  of  the  captives }  he,  together  with  a  number  of  "  privates"  lately  ac- 
knowledging his  authority,  was  without  delay  placed  at  the  criminals' 
bar,  there  all  undergoing  alike  the  trial  for  their  lives ;  no  distinction 
for  oSidera  was  at  this  time  made,  either  in  the  flattering  way  of  extra 
trial  ol"  extra  punishment.  Owing. to  the  intercession  of  several  highly 
respectable  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  government  in 
behalf  of  some  of  these  individuals,  they  were  kindly  allowed  to  retain 
their  forfeited  heads,  and  were  only  sehlenced  to  transportation  for  life. to 
Botany  Bay. 

This  bootless  business  now  approaches  rapidly  Its  conclusion.  -  Papi- 
.wau,  Viger,  O'Callaghan,  and  others,  in  the  Lower  Province,  where  Ihe  in- 
surrection was  of  a  more  respectable  character,  had  been  taken  and  ban- 
ished to  France,  or  heavily  lined  and  imprisoned — so  that  all  wa^  in  (hat 
region  settled  and  quiet.  In  the  Upper  Province,  however,  one  njore  out- 
break—a final  and  bloody  flare-up-rwas  yet  to  take  place.  Messrs.  TIih). 
ler  and  Dodge  had  escaped,  almost  miraculously,  from  the  impregnabli 
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British  caslle  at  Quebec,  in  which  they  were  iroprisaned.  They  arrived, 
in  the  moiiih  of  October,  at  Boston  ;  biit  passing  hastily  thence  they  sei 
their  faces  towards  New-York,Bsa  less" caiculating" and  more  excitable 
and  proper  neifflibourhood  for  tlie  coramencemeni  of  their  operations. 
They  were  at  the  latter  pi»ce  joined  by  the  notable  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  then 
lately  liberated  from  an  incarceration  al  Rochester  for  his  political  mis- 
dfjmeanours,  and  they  together  procuring  the  old  Kichmond  Hill  Theatre 
bailding,  comraenced  illumining  the  populate  who  eould  be  drawn  in  as- 
sociation there  for  a  few  nifrhts,  as  to  the  remarkable  and  peculiar  and 
unwarrantable  state  of  things  in  Canada-  Somehow,  even  in  the  "  great 
metropolis"  of  America,  they  failed  to  excite  s  popular  feeling — and  so 
passed  farther  noith.  In  Albany,  and  in  Troy  the  subject  attracted  more 
attention ;  also  in  Ulica.  Syracuse,  and  Salina.  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, therefore,  the  patriots'  again  rallied,  for  a  grand  and  finishing 
etrolie — a  farewell  demonstrationi 

It  seems  they  haS  already  been  secretly  formed  into  clubs,  called  Hun- 
ters' Lodges,  along  the  American. line;  and  they  now  in  concert  resolved 
upon  Pre scott.  Upper  Canada,  not  far  from  Ogdensburgh,  as  a  proper  place 
of  union  for  their  forces.  On  ihp,  lOih  of  the  mouth,  two  schooners  were 
freighted  with  arms  and  men  at  Oswego,  anddispatched  for  Sacketts' 
Harbour ;  at  the  latter  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  patriots  went  on  board 
the  lake  steamer  United  Stales,  bound  thence  for  Ogdensborgh ;  and,  on 
gelling  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Captain  Van  Cleve  was  induced,  by 
a  false  representaliun  of  some  of  the  chief  "  patriots,^  to  lake  in  tow  the 
aforesaid  schooners,  which  were  there  tying  at  anchor.  No  sooner  had 
they  been  lashed  alongside,  than  it  became  apparent  they  were  filled  with 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  instead  of  merchandize  as  slated,  and  the  cap- 
tain refusefl  toconvoy  them  to  Ogdensburgh.  Their  fastenings  were  cut 
loose, -and  the  steamer  put  out  her  lires  and  lay  by  for  the  nighl.  After 
much  shuffling  and  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  schoo- 
ners, one  of  them  being  stranded  and  fought  for  by  adverse  parties,  some 
two  hundred  men  were  landed  near  Prescott,  and  proceeded  al  once  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  known  ■.\s  Windmill  Point,  about  a  mile  further 
down  the  river.  On  the  avrivai  of  Captain  Van  Cieve's  steamboat  al  Og- 
densburgh the  next  morning,  she  was  taken  possession  of,  first  by  the  in- 
durgents  for  their  own  purposes,  and  subsequently  by  the  marshal  and 
military  officers  of  the  American  government  for  an  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  British  and  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  notorious  Bill  Johnson,  now  become  "the  hero  of  the  lakes,"  was, 
with  his  boats,  bad  in  immediate  requisition ;  he  crossed  the  river  back  and 
forth  a  number  of  times,  with  voiunteers  for  the  new  service,  and  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  idlers  on  the  American  shore  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, when  Colonel  Worth,  with  a  body  of  troops,  put  a  slop  to  further  pro- 
ceedings of  that  sort.  Early  pn  the  morning  of  the  13th,  two  Britisli 
steamers  arrived  at  Prescott  with  a  reinforcement  of  men  for  Fort  Wel- 
lington, as  well  as  a  supply  of  cannon  and  bombs,  with  which  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  patriot  camp.  It  is  said  the  assailants  were 
on  this  occasion  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men.  On  the  14th, 
they  sent  a  l3ag  of  truce  to  the  patriots,  for  permission  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  was  granted ;  subsequently,  it  is  also  said,  a  like  request  was  re- 
fused the  piilriots  by  the  British,  and  the  bearer  of  the  "rebel"  flag  shol 
down. 

On  the  15lh,van  additional  force  of  loyalists  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  were  able  completely  lo  surroutid  the  men  al  the  Windmill ; 
when,  after  a  hard  day's  battle,  the  ammunitionof  the  patriots  failing,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  Oa  this  day,  according  to  the  account  o.' 
Dr,  Theller  (who  was  there,  again  embarked  in  seiirch  of  glory,  Ihougl; 
one  would  suppose  his  ardour  must  have  been  a  trifli;  chilled  by  the  en 
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trernely  near  and  uncomfortable  prospect  of  a  halter  swinging  for  hia 
neck),  ihiny-six  pfttriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  nineiy  were  made 
prisoners.  Of  iho  British,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  officers 
fell,  including  Captain  Drummond.  The  patriots  were  commanded  by 
onp  Van  SchouUz,  a  brave  but  unfortunate  Polander,  who  had  fought  for 
Ihe  freedom  ol  his  native  land,  and  witnessed  her  expiring  agonies  at  itl- 
fated  Warsaw.  When  driven  to  desperation,  he  opposed  Ihe  ofrerljig,  to 
the  enemy  the  flag  of  truce,  and  besought  his  men  to  rush  foith  with  him 
and  die  in  the  contest ;  hut  five  days'  fatigue  had  broken  Iheir  courage, 
and  made  them  indiflierent  to  (heir  faie.  They  yielded,  and  their  bmve 
leader  was  hung';  thus  perishing  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 
Twenty-three  of  tlie  more  prominent  offenders  were  sent  to  England,  and 
ftoni  there,  alter  trial,  were  transported  to  Van  Dieman's  land.  The  re- 
iiaiiider  of  the  captives,  after  a  trial  and  imprisonment  in  Canada,  were 
released, 

Thu?  was  tliis  wild  V  rebellion"  finally  crushed.  Ou  all  points  it  had 
failed,  signally  failed;  though,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  its  failure  was 
owing  altogether  t(^  a  want  of  that  energy  and  ability  which  might,  under 
the  cirouins lances,  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  its  original  mov- 
ere'.  The  result  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  turmoil,,  however,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  has  since  been  an  effective  and  healthful  re- organization 
of  the  Canadian  government.  Most  of  the  abuses  which  were  with  reason 
complained  of  by  the  French  have-been. abated,  and  the  British  authority 
in  both  phivlhces  much  strengthened ;  or,  perhaps,  as  we  are  rather  war- 
ranted in  Baying,  firmly  established. 

The  queen's  government  has,  within  a  short  time  past,  exercised  ex- 
treme liberality  towards  the  American  prisoners  condemned  to  New-Hol- 
land for  parti(;ipation  in.  this  most  unwise  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
Canadaa:  The  great  nlajority,  if  not  all,  of  the  convicts,  have  been  par- 
doned and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  French  gentlemen  of  the  lower 
provice  who  were,  apprehended  for  being  so  deeply  eoncejned  in  the  mat- 
ter, have  also  been  recalled  from  banishment,  and  bad  their  confiscated 
estates  and  rank  in  society  restored  to  them.  M,  Papineau,  upon  his  re- 
call from  the  island  ofBarbadoes,  was  paid  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
in  liquidaliim  of  a  claim  of  hia  of  some  years'  standing,  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lower  Canada,  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

In  this  year  were  at  length  disposed  of,  the  cases  of  tile  brothers  R/  and 
H.  White,  indicted  in  1833  for  Betting  on  fire  the  United  States'  treasury 
buildings-  The  first- mentioned  person  was  acquitted — the  other  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  ten  years  in  the  District  penitentiary. 

About  the  same  time  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  Of  tiie 
United  Slates,  a  suit  commenced  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard, 
of  Philadelphia,  versus  hi^  trustees  and  executors.  The  complainants  as- 
lerted,  and  with  something  of  plausibility,  a  misapplication  and  waste  of 
the  funds  of  the  illustrious  testator;  but,  after  a  very  patient  hearing  of 
lengthy  arguments  pro  and  con,  their  honours  concluded  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  no  particular  interference. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Ivere 
as  follows :  Chief  Jualice,  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland ;  Atsociale  Jus- 
tices, Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts ;  Smith  Thompson,  of  New-York ; 
John  M'Leao,  of  Ohio;  Henry,  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania:  James  M 
Wayne,  of  Georgia;  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia;  John  Catron  o( 
Tennessee;  John  M'Kinley,  of  Alabama. 

Fain  would  we  now  pass  in  silence  to  another  page;  hut  justice  de- 
mands the  record  of  an  event  which  was  allowed  to  take  place  near  the 
seat  of  government  of  this  "  enlightened"  land,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  tolerated  in  a  society  of  New-Zealanders.  We  allude  to  the  death 
of  Jona'han  Cilley :  and  verily  the  dog-star  must  have  raged,  from  thp 
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Opening  8 i!*ne  of  the  tragic  act,  lo  the  hour  when  ils  pHncipM]  perpe- 
trators were  decided  still  fit  to  hold  seats  in  the  national  council.  It  oc- 
curred as  follows :  The  unfortunate  Cilley  (a  newly  elected  ^lem^er 
from  Maine),  soon  after  assuming  his  scat,  took  occasion  in  a  speech-  oi 
some  length  and  spirit,  to  reflect  with  great  severity  upon  the  cliaractei' 
oC  many  of  his  a^sttciaies  who  were  pojiiicaily  opposed  to  him.  Jampi, 
Watson  Webb,  of  New- York,  feeling  particularly  aggrieved,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  calling  the  offender  to  account.  The  Hon.  Mr.  W. 
J,  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  conserited  (o  act  as  bearer  of  Mr,  Webb's  let- 
ter ;  but  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Clljey  to  accept  of  the 
note  from  Mr.-  Webb.  Indiglianl  thereat,  Mr,  Graves  a^sunjed  lo  be  very 
much  offended  himself,  and  demanded  of  Mr,  Cilley  whether  he,  Mr. 
Graves,  was  not  a  gentleman  1  The  member  from  Maine  instantly  re- 
plied that  he  had  always  considered  him  such,  and  should  stiJl  so  con- 
sider him — but  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  he  should  have  any  dis- 
pute with  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Grav,es,Baid  he  thought  differently — and  per- 
emptorily required  Mr.  Cilley  to  accept  a  challenge  from  either  Mr 
Webb  or  himself— or,  to  retract,  what  he  had  said  in  debate.  Mr.  Cilley 
very  naturally  refugedt  at  first,  to  do  anyihinir  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  was 
at  length  weak  enough  to  accept  of  a  challenge  from  Graves,  The  due 
was  fought  with  rifles,  at  eighty  paces,  the  minuiix  being  arranged  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.,  Wise,  and  George  W.  Jones.  Two  shots  were  exchanged 
without  effect,  when  Mr,  Wise  (second  to  Mr.  Graves),  announced  that 
he  should  propose  to  '-shorten  the  distance"  if  no  one  was  killed  or 
maimed  by  the  next  exchange.  Ue  also  "  announced"  to  the  parties,  that 
aselect  few,  for  whose  honour  he  could  vouch,  stood  at  a  distance  taking  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  sport-r\m\  thai,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  etiquette  acknowledged  among  duellists,  if  the  principals  in  this  gen- 
tlemanly affair  desired  it,  he  would  go  and  drive  the  intruders  off.  i^ 
obection  being  made,  the  third  shots  were  exchanged — and  Mr.  Cilley  fell 
dead.  But,  though  these  events,  so  disgraceful  to  ail  concerned,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished  at  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  far  otherwise 
ihroughoui  the  country,  A  storm  of  indignation  was  poured  upon  the 
heads  of  the  offenders  from  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

Death  swept  away  this  year — by  explosion  on  board  the, steam  packet 
Pulaski,  of  Charleston,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons;  by  explosiuu  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamer  Moselle,  near  the  wharf  at  Cincinnalti,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  {  by  fire,  on  board  the  lake  steamer  Washington,  near 
'  Buffalo,  fifty  more.  In  April,  at  Baltimore,  Hon.  Isaac  M'Kim,  Of  Mary- 
land ;  at  the  same  place.  Captain  J.  L.  Nicholson,  U.  S,  N. ;  same  place, 
Hon-  T.  J,  Carter,  of  Maine,  In  New.- York,  s.  90,  Lorenzo  Dtponte,  the 
"friend  of  Mozart."  In  Boston,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  L.  L.  D.  At  Plaits- 
burgh,  New-York,  m  80,  Major-general  Mooers.  In  New-Hampshire, 
Judge  Wingate,  a  99.  In  Alabama,  Hon.  J.  Lawier.  In  Kentucky,  Cap- 
tain Gatiiff,  a  pioneer — the  "companion  of  Boone."  In  Texas,  by  sui- 
cide, Colonel  Grayson.  At  Sing-Sing,  New-Vork,  Commodore  Creigh 
ton,  U.  S.  N.  At  Hudson,  New- York,  Captain  Coffin,  m.  99,  of  Nan-  . 
tucket.  At  HunEaville,  Alabama,  Colonel  Lindsay,  U.  S.  A.  At  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  General  William  H.  Ashley;  same  place,  by  murder,  Jiidge 
Dougherty.  At  Pbiladelphia.  Commodore  Bodgers,  senior  officer  tJ.  S.  N. 
In  New- York,  Commodore  Woolsey ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  late  war 
he  induced  a  British  party  by  stratagem  to  go  up  an  American  creek,  for- 
aging!'— ^"<'  then  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  with  a  small  body  of  rifle- 
men, crying  fiercely  "Charge!  charge!" — whereupon  the  Brilons  threw 
down  their  arms  and  yielded  at  discretion,  WoOlsey  marching  up  to  their 
chief  (whom  he  had  seen  before)  with  "  Why,  Major  Popham,  what  on 
narthbrought  you  here?"  and  he  replying:,  "Well,  Woolsey,  this  is  the 
'iiai  lime  I  ever  heard  of  a  rifie  corps  charging !"    In  New-Orleans,  Alex 
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ander  Miine,  je  GO,  leaving  $200,000  to  benevolent  institutions.  In  Charles- 
ton, S(>ulh.Caro!ina,  M.  Kohne,  leaving  $730,000  in  charilable  bequests.. 
In  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives,  Major  Anthony,  a  member,  being 
killed  by  Colonel  Wilson,  the  speaker— for  an  implied  insult.  On  passage 
from  Havana  to  Philadelphia,  M.  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  automaton  chess- 
player. In  Peru,  J.  B.  Thornton,  American  cbargS  d'alTaires.  On  the 
island  of  Cnba,  Dr.  Antomarchi,  the  favourite  and  last  physician  of  Napo* 
leon.  In  Paris,  17th  May,  at  the  age  of  84,  M.  Talleyrand,  the  consummate 
diplomatist,  but  recusant  bishop,  married  priest,  and  renegade  catholic  j 
the  po[ie,  however,  by  inieroesaion  of  King  Philippe,  consented  to  receive 
him  back  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  allowed  ihe  administration  of 
extreme  unction.  In  London,  John  Reeve,  an  actor;  Lieutent-colonel 
Balfour,  82d  regiment ;  Philip  Molyneaux,  Lord  Sefion ;  Sir  Gerard  Noel' 
Noel,  M.  P.  At  Madeira,  Arthur  Baring,  sou  of  Lord  Ashburton,  At 
Cape  Coast,  Africa,  Mrs.  George  M' Lean,  better  inown  as  "L.  E.  L-," 
the  poetess.  In  Paris,  Marshal  C.ount  Lobau,  £  68,  an  officer  of  Napo- 
leon, taken  by  the  British  at  Waterloo.  ■  In  Rome,  "  Ihe  sacred  city,"  at 
the  age  of  68,  his  holiness,  Annibal  della  Genga,  Pope  Leo  XIL ;  he  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  in  1623,  on  the  death  of  Pius  VIL,  and  no«' 
made  way  for  Castiglione,  Pius  VIII, 

A.  D.  1839. — Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  came  (he 
vexed  Norih-Eastem  Boundary  question.  In  this  was  involved  not  merely 
the  ownership  of  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land,  or  a  tract  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut — but  what  was  deemed  of  much  more 
moment  by  Great  Britain,  the  right  of  a  direct  way  across  from  the  prov- 
ince of  New-Brunswick,  either  by  or  south  of  the  St.  Johns  river,  to  Que- 
lecon  the  St.  Lawrence. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  1837,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine 
lassed,  unanimously,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  bearing 
.trongly  upon  the  subject : — 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  and  requested  to  call  on  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  to  cause  the  Norih-Eastern  Boundary  of 
this  state  to  be  explored  and  surveyed,  and  monuments  erected,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requeued,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  speedy  adjuslment  of  the 
controversy."  . 

As  a  preparatory  step  towards  forcing  a  settlement  of  the  matter,  the 
state  of  Maine  authorized  an  agent,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Greeiey,  to  take  the  census 
of  the  Madawaska  district  as  a  part  of  (he  state  of  Maine.;  the  (own  of 
Madawaska  being  included  in  tiie  disputed  territory,  the  British  authorities 
had  him  arrested,  and  sent  to  Woodstock,  New-Brunswick,  for  trial,  on-a 
charge  of  interference  v^ith  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  dominion.  He  was 
there  examined  by  justices,  and  ordered  into  custody  of  the  sheriff;  that 
officer  refusing  to  hold  him,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  man- 
ifesting a  very  decided  disposition  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which  he  had 
l)een  taken,  Mr.  Greeley  was  again  apprehended,  and  sent  to  Frederickton 
for  confinement  until  his  case  could  be  submitted  to  Sir  John  Harvpy. 
That  officer,  upon  consideralior»  caused  Mr.  Greeley  to  be  offered  his  dis- 
charge from  durance,  provided  lie  would  agree  to  go  and  offend  no  more- 
Being  filled  with  patriotism,  the  citizen  of  Maine  refused  to  do  so,  and 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prison,  from  whence  he  did  not  make  his 
egress  for  nearly  three  months — being  committed  93d  May,  and  released 
12ih  August — and  then  only  on  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Amer- 
ican minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Evans,  United  States'  senator  from  Maine,  having 
moved  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  $20,000  were  appropriated, 
'o  defray  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to  make  a  survey  and  run  the 
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lioundary  line — from  the  mount  at  the  head  of  the  Schoodic  to  the  iiorlli 
west  angle  of  Nova^cotia— ^the  British  oommisBionerH  hawing  refused 
to  ^o  due  north,  according  to  the  treaty,  any  farther  than. Mara'  Hill. 

While  the  case  stood  thus,  about  ihe  beginning  of  October,  Governot 
Kent  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  New-Brunswick,  with  the 
information  that  he  had  just  appointed  a  body  of  twelve  men  aa  commis- 
sioners of  IMaine  to  explore  the  disputed  territory,  for  geological  and 
other  purposes,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  state  legiiilature 
-equiring  the  aame  to  he  done.  Governor  Harvey  replied,  in  effect,  that 
.le  could  see  no  great  utility  in  the  measure,  particularly  at  that  lime, 
pendhigthe  action  of  Congress  ;  nevertheless,  he  should  offer  no  impedi- 
menl,  to  their  proceedings,  so  long  as  they  confined  their  observations 
slriotiy  to  the  debatable  territory. 

The  nest  flourish  of  trumpets  originated  with  Governor  Fairfield,  the 
newly-elected  successor  of  Edward  Kent,  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  o( 
Maine.  Rightly  judging  that  he  could  not  better  oblige  his  constituents 
than  by  chiming  in  with  their  views  relative  to  the  New-Brunswick  con- 
troversy, he  addressed,  on  theS3dof  January,  1^39,  a  conlidential  message 
to  (he  legislature  of  his  state,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
empowering  the  Maine  land-agent  to  proceed  to  the  Aroostook  river,  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  disperse  certain  trespassers,  who,  it  was  said,  were 
fi'Qm  the  adjoining  British  province,  and  at  thai  time  extensively  engagfid 
in  cutting  limber  oir  the  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Accord 
ingly.  on  the  day  follntviiig  the  reception  of  this  message,  the  annexed 
resolution  passed  both  houses; 

"  Rtsolvta,  That  the  land-agentbe  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  employ  forthwith  snfflcient  force  to  arrest,  detain,  and  imprison  all,  per- 
sons found  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  this  State,  as  bounded  and  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  land  agent  be  and  is  hereby 
empowered  to  dispose  of  all  the  teams,  lumber  and  other  materials  in 
the  hands  and  possession  of  said  trespassers,  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  at  the  lime,  by  destroying  the  same 
or  otherwise.  And  that,  the  sum  of  ten  thuusand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  resolve  into  effect,  and  that 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  his  warrant  from  time  lo  lime,  for  such  suras  as  may  be  required 
lor  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  Approved  : 

"  January  24,  1839.  JOHN  FAIRFIELD." 

Thus  authorized  to  act,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mclntire,  land-agent,  accompa 
nied  by  the  sheriff  of  Penobscot  county,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  any  probable  emergency,  made 
their  preparations  and  departed.  On  the  !2lh  of  February  these  men 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Madawaska,  Mr.  Mclntire  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  parly  passing  along  a,  short  distance  further,  and  put- 
ting up  for  the  night  at  a  house  about  three  miles  within  the  acknowledged 
American  border.  Here,  about  midnight,  they  were  seized  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  armed. men,  and  conveyed  across  the  hue  ;  and  the  nest  day 
sent,  strongly  guarded,  to  Frederickton,  New-Brunswick,  and  ihero  im- 
prisoned. The  next^steps.  taken,  were  by  a  portion  of  the  people  ol 
Maine,  unauthorized,  who  in  retaliation  for  the  abducting  of  their  land 
agent,  seized  upon  the  British  warden  of  thCt  disputed  territory,  Mr. 
McLaughlin ;  and  also  broke  into  her  majes'v's  arsenal  at  Woodstock, 
und  abstracted  therefrom  a  quantity  of  arms,  military  stores,  &c. 

This  matter  was  duly  set  forth  in  a  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
irv.  by  "Sir  John  Harvey,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  H.,"  who  by  ihe  aamt 
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ioi.anient  ordered  outtlie  Island  2d  battalions  of  the  militia  of  the  county 
af  Carletoii,  for  the  purpoaea  of  repelling  foreign  invasion  and  preveniing 
tlie  illegal  assumption  of  arms  by  her  majesty's  subjects.  On  ihe  ISih. 
Governor  Fairfield  sent  his  message  to  the  legislature,  complaining  of  the 
capture  of  his  land-agent  as  a  "  most  extraordinary  and  outrageons  pro- 
ceeding," which  demanded  instant  attention.-  He  also  announced  thai  he 
had  despatched  a  special  messenger  lo  New-Brunswick,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  (he  provincial  government  countenanced  in  any 
way  this  "kidnapping"  of  American  citizens. 

The  reply  of  tne  governor  of  New-Brunswick  to  the  executive  of 
Main^,  upon-his  requisition  for  the  releasfe  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  was  courteous 
but  Hrm.  He  slated  to  Governor  Fairfield,  thai,  the  attorney -general  of 
the  province,  upon  Sn  examination  of  the  affair,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
offence  committed,  or  contemplated,  was  ralheragainst  the  law  of  nations 
than  against  the  laws  of  New-B  runs  wick  j  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  lo  which  the 
case  would  be  referred  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Mclntire  was 
allowed,  his  liberty  on  parole  that  he  would  appear  to  answer,  in  New- 
Brunswick,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  ihis  lelier.  Governor  Fairfield  ordered  immediately 
the  release  ofMr.  McLaughlin,  Ihe  warden  of  the  province,  also  upon 
parole  to  surrender  himself  to  the- authorities  of  Maine,  whenever  required 
so  to  do.  Then  followed  a  protest  from  the  solicitor- gen  era  I-  of  New- 
Brunswick,  by  order,  expressing  great  surprise  a!  the  action  of  a  legislature 
authorizing  the  occupation,  by  aii  armed  force,  of  a  territory  which  it  was 
well  understood  was  by  treaty  lo  remain  a  neutral  ground  until  the  gen- 
eral governments  should  delinitety  arrange  the  difficulties.  It  was  also 
stateo  that  Sir  John  Harvey  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  his  sovereign 
to  hold  the  disputed  territory  inviolate,  and  he  should  do  so. 

That ,  is  to  say,  by  sending  a  formidable  body  of  his  regulars  to  the 
scene  of  contention.  Governor  Harvey  meant  lo  force  all  others  off  the 
preinises.  Upon  this,  the  governor  of  Maine  immediately  addressed  an 
episUe  to  his  excellency,  the'govemor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  state  had 
also  Hn  interest  in  Ihe'lands  in  debate,  requesting  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive on  the  controversy,  and  demanding  the  countenance  and  co-operation 
of  that  ancient  and  honourable  commonwealth.  Governor  Everett  replied 
by  addressing  a  communication  to  his  own  state  legislature,  enclosing  the 
documents  of  Governor  Fairfield ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the  speedy 
passage  by  that  body,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the 
course  of  the  province  of  New- Brunswick,  and  declaratory  of  their  fixed 
determination  to  support  the  stale  of  Maine  in  any  exigency  which  might 

Thus  sustained,  ihe  people  of  the  extreme  east  set  about  their  bellige 
rent  preparations  with  great  spirit,  drafting  militia,  organizing  volunteers, 
and  purchasing  munitions.  In  the  heat  of  these  proceedings, however,  news 
reached  them  of  the  arrival  hard  by,  of'  a  very  extensive  consignment  of 
troops  for  Governor  Harvey,  which  had  been  early  despatched  him  from 
Halifax,  Cork,  and  elsewhere.  In  view  of  this  activity  on  ibe  part  of  the 
English  administration,  Congress  deemed  it  high  time  to  be^n  also  and 
do  a  httle  something.  The  following  act,  therefore,  was  the  next  step  to- 
^¥ard3  a  concentration  of  the  difficulty  ; 

AN  ACT  giving  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  additional  powers  fnt 
the  defence  of  the  United  States,  in  certain  cases,  against  invasion  and  for 
liher  purposes.  . 

Be  it  enacted;  by  the  Senate  and  HoUse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  "fhat  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  resist  any  attemjil  ot 
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the  part  of  Great  Britain  lo  enforce,  by  arms,  her  claims  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  state  of  Maine  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  BritaLn ;  and^for  that  purpose,  to  em- 
ploy the  naval  and  military  forcesof  the  United  States,  and  su'uhponionH 
of  the  militia  as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  into  service. 

Sec.  2, — And  hit  it  further  enacted.  That  the  militia  when  called  into'the 
eerviee,  of  Uie  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  callmg  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  ol 
the  Union,  suppress  msurrections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  uci 
now  m  force  ibr  those  purposes,"  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  arrival  at  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  any  m^  year,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Skc-  3.—^A7td6e  iljurther  enacted.  That,  In  the  event  of  actual  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  any  foreign  power,  or  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  such  invasion  discovered,  in  his  opinion,  to  exist,  before 
Congress  can  be  convened  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  president  bei  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized,  if  he  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  act  enlilled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  lo  raise  an 
additional  reginient  of  dragoons  or  mounted  riflemen,"  approved  May 
23,  1836.   ■ 

Sec  4. — And  be  it ' further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  authorized  to  complete  the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorized 
by  law,  and  to  equip,  man,  and  employ,  in  actual  service,  all  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States;  and  to  build,  purchase, charter,  orarm,  equip, 
and  man  such  vessels  and  steamboats  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
whose  waters  comntunicale  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  from  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

Sec.  5.— And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  ol> 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  to  provide  for  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  authorized  lo  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  cause  to  be  issued  certificates  of  stock,  signed  by  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  or  any  part  there- 
of; and  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  (hat  may  be  offered  after 
public  notice  for  proposals  for  the  same  ;  Provided,  That  no  engagement 
or  contract  shall  be  entered  into  which  shall  preclude  the  United  States 
from  reimbursing  any  sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed  after  the  expiration,  of 
five  years,  from  the  1st  of  January  nest;  and  that  the  rale  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  Ave  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually- 

Seo.  6. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That. the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  outfit  and  salary  of  a  special  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain:  Provided,  The  president  of  the  United ■  Stales 
shall  deem  it  exbedient  to  appoint  the  same. 

Seo.  7.~And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  a  part  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  t^ie  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  to  repairing  or 
arming  fortifications  along  the  sea-board  and  frontier. 

Sec.  8. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  militia  or  volunteers 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  hpve  theorgan- 
jzation  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  the  fame  p:iv 
and  allowances.    ^  ' 
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&EC.  9. — And  he  it  further  enacted.  Thai  the  several  provisions  of  this  ac 
hall  be  in  force  until  ihe  end  of  sixty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  firs 
*ssion  of  the  next  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

(Signed)  JAMES  K.  POLK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaftves  ■ 
WILLIAM  R.  KING, 
Fresidaii  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 
(Approved)  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

March  3, 1839. 

Upon  the  receival  of  news  of  this  action  of  Congress,  at  Hdifax,  ner 
majesty's  government  officers  proceeded  at  once  to  sound  ihe  notes  ol 
warlike  preparation,  deeming  a  collision  between  the  two  countries  inevi- 
table. The  legislature  of  Nova 'Scotia  assembled  on  the  96th,  and  at 
onee  voted  a  sum  of  o6100,000,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  to 
raise  men  lo  go  to  the  aid  of  New- Brunswick,  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  ordered  lo  be  immediately  raised. 

Intermediately,  however,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  hor  ma- 
jesty s  minister  at  Washington,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides,  until  a  communieation  could  be  had  from  the  part^t 
government  of  th  Canadag.  In  relation  to  this  arrangement,  the  fol- 
lowing  very  sensible  note  was  addressed  by  Governor  Harvey  to  Gover. 
nor  Fairfield : 

"  GOVKHNMENT  'HoOSE, 

^  "Frederictom,  (N.  B.)  March  7,  1839, 
"  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey  presents  his  compliments  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield,  and,  with  reference  lo  a  communieation  which  he  has  just 
received  from  her  majesty's  minister  at  Washington,  transmitting  a 
"  memorandum"  under  the  joint  sigiialures  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Fox,  containing  terms  of  acconnnodation,  recommended 
by  the  secretaryof  state  end  her  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
Governor  Fairfield  and  himself  respecliveiy,  begs  lo  say,  that  he  will  "be 
happy  to  enter  into  such  amicable  communication  with  Governor  f^irfield 
upon  the  siibject  as  may  i5onduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  Very  desirable 
»nd  important  object  thereby  proposed  lo  be  effected. 

"  Sir  John  Harvey  has  answered  Mr.  Fox's  communieation,  by  express- 
ing' his  entire  readiness  to  give  effect  lo  the  proposed  desirable  arrange- 
ment so  far  as  may  be  dependent  upon  him. 
"  To  His  Excellency,  Govermob  Fairfield,"  &c. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  governor  of  the  stale 
of  Maine.  His  troops  were  already  assembled,  and  hastening  to  the  dis- 
puted territorj',  "  all  fierce  for  war ;"  and  he  could  now  have  no  idea  of 
<  quenching  their  ardour  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  the  stirring  clamours,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  quietly  settling  down  into  an  amicable  and  cool 
negotiation,  which  could,  in  his  appri:hension  of  the  case,  only  result  in 
their  falling  back  into  Che  same  old  and  objectionable  paths  of  procedure 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  complained  of. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  upon  this  ordered  General  ScoH 
peremp^riiy,  to  take  command  of  the  military  operations  to  he  conducted 
in  the  neighiwurhood  of  the  excited  border;  and  he  was  charged,  by  all 
means  topretarve  peace.  This  judicious  instruction  was  propably  the 
means  of  preventing  bloodshed  and  destruction  from  running  riot  lo  an 
untold  extent,  as  well  as  two  great  nations  from  being  embroiled  in  i 
fearful  war,  by  the  mad  collision  of  those  heated  borderers. 
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The  executive  of  the  slate  of  New- York  at  this  time,  William  H 
Seward,  ihouglit  ihe  north-eastern  boundary  question  a  sufficiently  nationa. 
one  to  demand  from  him  an  pinion  rijspectiiig  tlie  proprietj'  of  an  action 
with  reference  thereto  by  the  state  tegislatiire.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows  ;  and,  we  may' as  well  add,  his  views  seemed  lo  be  fully  concurred 
in,  not  by  Che  legislature  merely,  but  by  the  people  generally. 

"  While  the  several  state  governments  should  carefully  abstain  from 
any  act,  that  might  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
dutjes  of  the  federal  governniHut,  It  is  obvious  that  occasions  may  arise 
in  which  they- ought  to  make  known  to  that  government,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  to  anyaggrieved  sister  state,  that  we  arc  an  united  people, 
jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  resist  aggression  upon  the 
rights  or  territory  of  the  Union.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  provisionally  contemplates  that  the  country  may,  during 
the  lecess  of  that  body,  be  compelled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence 
against  a  foreign  power,  and  aeeins  therefore  lo  present  one  of  those 
occasions  which  call  for  such  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  severe 
States. 

"  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
designed  to  preserve  the  existing  inesumable  relations  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Qrealt  Brjtaiu,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  to  maintain  the'  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  believed  that  enfightened  Christian  nations,  bound  to  each 
other  in  peculiar  relations  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  will  unnecessarily 
suffer  tlte  harmony  existing  between  them  lo  be  interrupted.  The  govern 
ments  of  both,  as  well  as  their  individual  citizens,  are  under  the  stronges 
obligations  to  cultivate  every  disposition  to  amity,  and  to  repress  all  ten- 
dencies to  hostile  action.  At  the  same  lime,  peace  Is  seldom  the  lot  ot 
any  nation  which  does  not  on  all  proper  occasions,  manifest  that  it  knows 
its  rights,' and  will  at  all  hazards  maintain  them.  1  ^spectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  under  the  expectation  that  an  expression  on  our 
part  of  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  will  contri- 
bute lb  avert  the  calamity  of  war,  and  secure  the  speedy  and  honourable 
adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  'Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  held  the  following  language  with  relation  to  the  progress  of 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute : 

"  For  the  settlement  ot  our  north-eastern  boundary,  the  proposition 
provided  by  Great  Britain  for  a  commission  of  exploration  and  survey, 
has  been  received — and  a  counter  project,  including  also  a  provision  for 
the  certain  and  final  adjuatiUent  of  the  limits  in  dispute,  is  now  before  the 
British  government  for  its  consideration.  A  just  regard  to  the  delicate 
state  of  this  question,  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  not  less  than  a  conviction  that  the  negotiation  has 
been  already  protracted  longer  than  ia  prudent  on  the  part  of  either  govern 
ment,  have  led  ma  lo  believe  that  the  present  favourable  moment  should 
on  no  account  be  suffered  to  pass  without  putting  the  question  forever  a< 
rest.  I  feel  confident  (hat  tne  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty  will 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  1  am  persuaded  it  is  governed  by 
desires  equally  strong  and  sincere  for  the  amicable  termination  of  the 
controversy. 

■  «  To  Ihe  intrinsic  difficulties  of  q^uestions  of  boundary  lines,  especially 
those  described  in  regions  unoccupied,  and  but  partially  known,  is  to  be 
added  in  our  country  the  embarrassment  necessarily  arising  out  of  our 
constitution,  by  which  the.  general  government  is  made  Ihe  organ  ofnego 
tiating,  and  deciding  upon  the  particular  interests  of  the  states  on  whose 
frontiers  these  lines  are  to  be  trriceil.     To  avoid  another  controversy  is 
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niiii^h  a  state  governmettt  might  rightriiUy  ckim  to  have  her  wiiihes  coii' 
Bulled,  previouBty  u>  the  conclusiun  of  coiivenduiial  arrange  men  ts  con> 
ceriiliig  her  rights  of  jurisdiction  orterritory,  I  tiave  llioiijj;iii  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of.the  government  of  Great  JlJridiin  to  amither  por' 
tioii  of  our  conterminous  dominion,  of  whii:h  the  division  alill  reipaius  to 
be  adjusted.  1  refer. to  the  line  from  itie  eniruiiceW  Lake  Superior  to 
the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  th^  Woods,  stipulations  for 
Che  settlement  of  which  are  tu  be  found  in  the  7th  arucle  of  ihe  treaty  of 
Ghent.  The  commissioners  appointed  Under  thai  article  by  the  two 
governments  having  differed  in  their  opinions,  made  separate  reports,  ac- 
cording 10  its  stipulations,  upon  the  points  of  disagreement,  and  these 
differences  are  now  to  be  subniiiied  to  the  arhitralioii  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  The  disputed  point  should  be  settled,  and  the  Jine. 
designated,  before  the  territorial  government,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
boundaries,  takes  its  place  in  the  Union  as  a  State ;  and  I  rely  upon  ttia 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  govern  mem  to  effect  that  object." 

The  proposition  of  the  American  goyernmeiit  in  Great  Bi^tain  appeared 
to  be,  a  mutual  appointment  of  comn^iseionera  with  power  to  negotiate  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  matter,  either  in  London  or  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  project  met  with  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British -at  that, 
lime,  however,  and  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  seems,  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon  a  sctjeme  of  their  own, 
the  character  of  which  was  presently  made  manifesi  in  the  appointment 
of  two  principal  surveyors  and  a  posse,  to  make  a  sortflf  geological  ex- 
amination of  the  countr^  adjacent  to  their  boundary  in  Ch^north-east;  and 
these  surveyors  were  expected,  should  the  thijig  prOve.  humanly  possible, 
to  ascertain  where  the  hne  really  was  "  or  of  right  ought  to  be,"  and  then 
issue  a  declaration  which  would  fully  persuade  the  Americans  of  tho 
same.  These  men  were  C61.  Mudge  and  Mr.  Feathers  ion  haugli,  the  Hrsi 
a  valuable  and  gentlemanly  officer  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  a  renegada 
official  of  the  United  States.  They  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August 
upon  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  with,  commenanble  alsicrity  Commenced 
their  labours-  After  three  months  spent  in  sage  observations  along  the 
rugged  ridges  of  the  northern  wilderness,  winter  setting  in,  they  left  their 
task  unliniahed  and  returned  to  England.  Enough,  however,  had  been 
ascertained  by  these  scientific  gentlemen,  to  enable  them  (o  make  a  report 
in  some  fifty-odd  p^es  folio  to  her  majesty's  government,  in  whiet  they 
settled  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  int.11- 
biCable  right  of  Oreat  Britain  to  all  the  territory  in  question,  and,  if  anytbiug, 
more  too.  This  sapient  conclusion  of  these  engineers  was  communi- 
cated as  speedily  as  might  be,  in  a  very  dignihed  and  decisive  manner,  by 
Lord  Palnierston  on  behalf  of  the  English  ministry,  to  the  American 
government. 

The  next  succeeding  United  States  Congress  thereupon  concluded, 
with  unsurpassable  discrimination  and  the  greatest  unanimity  of  feeling, 
(in  order  not  to  be  l.oo'  glaringly  outdone),  to  have  a  survey  and'  report 
made  for  themselves.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  for  the  puipose, 
and  Captain  Talcoti  and  Professor  Renwick,  with  Major  Graliani  and 
lieutenants  Lee  and  Thom,  of  the  United  States'  corps  of  engineers, 
were  ordered  directly  to  proceed  about  making  another  survey,  with  an 
Moparliality  which  might  be  worthy  of  emulation  of  course,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sort  answer  for  an  offset  to  the  excellent 
ind  worthy-to-be- imitated  report  of  the  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherston 

In  the  month  of  Novemb'er,  1B41,  the  United  States'  commissionf  rs  com- 
plpted  their  counter- survey,  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  copclusion  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  a  reasoning  individual  could  see  any  other  tiiw 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  as  originally  recognized  and  laiH  down  by. 
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Ihe  treaty  of  1783.  The  American  engineers  upon  this  were  (realed  ti)  a 
public  dinner,  and  their  report  received  and  toasted  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. There  the  subject  seemed  again  likely  to  rest ;  at  least  wiih  the 
American  government.  Great  Britain,  oti  tlje  contrary,  in  accordauce 
With  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  claim,  anthoHzed  the  building  oi 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  th&  St.  Johns,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  near  Lake  Temiskouta,  within  the  dis- 
puted lines. '  This  roused  the  Jre  of  Maine  again ;  and  as  it  was  underslood 
a  new  governor  was  about  to  succeed  Sir  John  Hatvey  in  New-Bruns- 
wick, wrio  was  known  to  possess  a  more  arbitrary  and  domineering  spirit, 
preparations  were  actively  renewed  for  war. 

Now,  however,  the  fates  interposed  to  preserve  peace.  Some  said  the 
Britons  were  surprised  at  (he  stubborness  of  the  Nbrlh-easlern  men,  and 
lioped  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister,  to  show  to  the  other  states 
how  unreasonable  they  might  prove  in  a  negotiation.  Perhaps  a  mere 
jnst  view  of  the  case  would  point  to  the  ascension  of  that  eminent  states- 
man-and  profound  man.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  ab!e  and  conciliatory  course  with  reference  to  other  important  ques- 
tions, would  indicate  that  he  had,  with  accustomed  di'scriminalion,  selected 
in  preference  to  any  from  the  host  of  aspiring  diplomatists  around, him,  the 
worthy  uoble  who  accompEished.so  satisfactorily  this  difficult  task.  Lord 
AsHBDRTOn  rwas  well  known  as  a  principal  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers  &Co.,  which  was  interested  iargely  in  American  stocks 
and  securities,  and  therefore  inclined  to  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
continuance  of 'peaceful  relations  across  the  water.  The  baron  was  also 
known  lo  be  individually  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
voniaias  wellas'lhehusbanidofa  daughterof  the  former  United  States  sena- 
tor Bingham,  from  that  state,  by  which  means  he  bad  of  course  become  still 
closer  attached  to  the  country.  The  war-party  in  Great  Britain  were  verj' 
much  opposed  to  the  choice.of  such  a  man  to  negotiate  upon  this  point 
nevertheless,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  1842,  a  special  envoy 
lo  the  ciljr  of  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  finally  settle,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  vesktious  dispute. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  was  temporarily  de- 
tached from  the  duties  of  his  oHice,  and  his  sole  attention  directed  to  a 
speedy  and  proper  consideration  and  conclusion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
new  minister's  mission.  To  assist  in  the  negotiation,  were  appointed,  by 
Ibe  state  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mills,  and  Allen ;  by  the 
state  of  Maine,  &x-Governor  KenI,  and  Messrs.  Otis,  Kavanagh,  and 
Preble.  Those  selected  for  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of.  Great  Britain, 
were  Mr.  McLaughlin,  warden  of  the  English  territory,  MrJ  Simmons, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  George  Keed,  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all  summoned  to  appear  as 
soon  as  might  be,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  aid  in  this  conference, 
and  they  did  so.  The  negotiation  was  commenced  by  tlie  presentation  of 
propositions  from  the  cdmmisaioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which 
were  declined.  Lord  Ashburton  then  made  his  propositions,  which  were 
m  turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  his  terms,  as  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  negotiation  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  compromise 
of  difficulties,  which  finally  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a  conventional  line, 
and  making  stipulations  by  which  each  party  conceded  something  for  the 
cause  of  amity — though  nothing,  it  is  believed,  of  honour  or  character. 

The  line  agreed  upon  corresponds,  in  mariy  particulars,  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  when  he  actgd  as  arbiter  upon  the 
subject ;  but  as  an  equivalent  for  concessions  of  territories  made  by  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  now  acceeding  to  that  line,  the  United  States  were 
guaranteed  to  receive  a  variety  of  valuable  considerations  not  contem- 
plated by  the  award  alfuded  to.      The  line  was  ordered  to  be  run  as  foJ. 
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tows :  Irom  the  monument  on  the  Schoodie  to  the  St.  Johns  as  at  present, 
llien  along  the  middle  of  the  St,  Johnstothe  moulhof  ihe  St.  Frands,  ani) 
up  the  middle  of  that  rivCr.  tft  Lake  Roheiiganiook ;  ihence  southwesterly 
Btraightloihenorihwe^iertimost'headof  the  Connecticut  river.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Madawasiia  seitlement  south  of  the  St.  Johns  to  belong  to 
Maine.  This  point  was  warmly  contested  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
conceded. 


ii:lude<)  ihe  Aroostook;  all  this  was  of  course  by  the  treaty  relin- 
quished. For  the  sierile  tract  north  of  the  St.  Johns  which  Maine  had 
heretofore  /'iaimed  but  now  relinquishes,  the  United  Stales  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation  of  the  entire  river  St.  Johns — an  important  acquisition 
to  Maine  particularly — and  other  privileges  in  regard  to  entering  horthern 
British  ports;  ''  , 

Great  Britain  besides  rehnquished  to  the  United  States  Rouse's  point, 
the  key  to  Lake.  Champlain,  which,  after  partly  fortifying,  in  1816,  the 
American  government  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  English,  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  be  within  their  limits.  An  island  of  some  importance  in 
Lake  Superior  was  also  ceded  to' the  TTnited  States;  and  3  consideraSie 
strip  of  territory  hereloforesilpposed  to  belong  to  New- York,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  but  which  was  proven  to  lie  north  of  the  45ih  degree 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  belonging  to  Canada.  The  line  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  the  great  lakes  as  high  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  wai 
also  Hdjusted. 

In  consideration  of  these  provisions,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts' $150,000  each,  for  the  territory 
they  relinquished.  The  expenses  of  the  Aroostook  war,  as  it  was  termed, 
were  also  assumed  by  the  United  States,  as  indeed  they  would  have  been 
in  case  no  treaty  had  been  accomplished.  The  two  treaties  were  on  .the 
Ilth  of  August  submitted  to  the  United  States'  Senate,  which  immediately 
went  into  secret  session.  After  a  debate  of  four  or  Rve  days,  the  question 
on  "consenting  lo  and  advising"  the  ratilication  of  the  projected  arrange- 
ment, was  taken,  and  agreed  to,  the  vole  standing  ayes  39,  nays  9;  tht; 
dissenters  being  certain  ardent  gentlemen  who  were  blessed  with  some- 
thing more  of  patriotism  than  wisdoiri.  An  agent  of  the  diplomatic  bureau 
at  Washington  proceeded  immediately  to  England  with  the  ratified  treaty. 
Mr.  Webster  left  the  seat  of  government  for  home,  on  a  respite  from  du; 
ties,  stajiping  in  New- York,  however,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  ten 
dered  him  by  i.he  cily.  Lord  Ashburton  also  bade  farewell  to  his  many 
new-made  friends,  for  New- York,  to  embark  on  board  the  Warspite  sloop- 
of-war,  which  was  awaiting  him  in  the  harbour  of  that  city. 

Article'  10,  of  the  Webster  atid  Ashburton  treaty,  stipulates  that  eacti 
party,  upon  requisition  from  the  other,  shall  deliver  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy, 
arson,  robbery,  or  forgery,  upon  sulficient  proof  of  their  criminality. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  United  States'  surveying  brig  Washington, 
Captain  Gedney,  while  sounding  between  Monlauk  and  Gardner's  points, 
discovered  a  trim-built  schooner  laying  at  anchor,  under  somewhat  ques- 
tionable circumstances.  On  sending  a  boat  alongside,  she  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  A  mistad.  Captain  RamonBues,  bound  last  from  Havana  to  Port 
Principe,  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  consisting  in  part  of  valuable  merchandize, 
iifty-fuur  slaves,  and  tWo  passengers,  viz.,  Don  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro 
Montez,  who  were  also  owners  of  the  slaves  and  cargo. 

After  being  foiir  nights  out,  the  blacks  rose  and  murdered  thn  'aplaJn 

and  three  of  Oie  crew,  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  took  possession  of  the 

vessel."    Their  design  was  to  gain  the  African  coast ;  steering  by  the  sun 

thcraselvrs  during  the  day,  they  compelled  their  prisoners  to  naiigate  the 
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reescl  »,y  night.  For  this  purpose  only  were  the  lives  of  the  Spaniard* 
spared-  They,  however,  had  constantly  reversed  their  course,  so  as  to 
gain  in  the  night  what  was  lost  by  day  ;  and  thus  they  had  kept  the  ves- 
sel beating  about  in  the  B^hima  channel,  with  the  hope  to  meet  some 
friendly  merchantman  or  "ship  of  war. 

Four  days  after  the  rising  of  the  negroes,  they  were  providentially  dis- 
covered, as  related  being  at  ihe  time  engaged  in  taking  in  a  supply  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions — possibly  beginning  to  suspect  the  trick  that 
was  played  upon  ihem  The  leader  in  the  revolt,  who  was  called 
Cinquez,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  taken,  sprang  over- 
board, and  managed  to  loose  from  his  person,  as  is  said,  a  large  amount 
of  gold  m  doubloons ,  after  which,  he  quietly  submitted  to  be  taken. 

The  AmiBiad  was  then  towed  into  New-London  by  the  Washington, 
and  there  left  in  charge  of  the  proper  olilicers.  The  blacks  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hdrtford,  and  plaoed  in  prison  to  await  their  trial  on  the 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  presently  had 
■  hearing  before  the  United  states'  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Thompson  pre- 
siding, on  a  motion  to  release  from  custody  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus — 
whiLh  was  denied  After  some  delay,  another  f  rial  was  held  before  Judge 
Judson,  of  the  District  Court,  at  New-Haven — where  it  was  decided  that  the 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty.. 

The  judge  ruled  ihat  if  these  blacks  had  been  lawful  slaves,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  punishable  with  death^;  but  as  they  were  proven 
to  be  true  Bozal  negroes,  scarcely  six  weeks  from  the  coast  Of  Africa 
when  their  crime  was  committed,  and  bad  been  kidnapped  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  Ihe  laws,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
they  were  held  justifiable  in  attempting  lo  regain  iheir  liberty,  by  what 
ever  means.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales  was  called  upon,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  IMarch  3,  JS19,  still  in  force,  to  have 
Ihem  returned  to  their  country. 

A  requisition  was  made  upon  the  American  government  by  Spain,  for 
the  transfer  of  these  negroes  to  Cuba,  instead  of  elsewhere,  that  they 
might  undergo  a  trial  by  Spanish  laws;  while  about  the  same  time  a  pro- 
test was  received  from  England,  couched  in  strong  terms,  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  power,  to  try  the  blacks 
at  all.  Congress  then  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  members  became  excited, 
speeches  were  made,  and  new  laws  pniposed;  but  eventually  nothing  of 
greater  moment  grew  out  of  if. 

Mercury,  the  god  of  thieves,  about  these  days  appears  to  have  held  par- 
ticular sway.  Defalcation,  repudiation,  etc.,  began  to  make  (heir  appear- 
ance. At  the  close  of  ihe  last  year  was  discovered,  in  New- York,  the 
enormous  public  frauds  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  while  in  ot&ce  as  collector  of 
the  customs.  His  mania  for  speculation  having  led  him  on  somewhat 
ahead  of  his  fellows  In  trust,  it  became  at  length  necessary  that  he  should 
resort  to  aell-expat nation,  or  submit  to  a  more  immediate  punishment. 
Upon  his  flight,  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  his  office  was  of  course 
ordered,  and  the  glaring  results  of  so  long- continued  a  peculatioa  as  was 
then  made  known,  was  an  astonishment  even  in  Wall-street. 

From  a  message  of  the  president  to  Congress,  enclosing  a  special  re- 
port from  the  secfetary  of  the  treasury,  communicating  the.  astounding 
lengths  lo  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  reprobation,  bad  been  per- 
mitted lo  go,  are  gleaned  ihe  following  facts : 

Mr.  Swartwout  was  jriginally  appointed  collector  for  the  port  of  New- 
York  on  the  25tii  of  «.pril,  1B29,  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  On  the 
2Bth  March  following,  he  was  re-appoinled  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment.  When  his  termexpired,  in  1634,  he  was  re- 
nominated and  again  confirmed  for  a  like  period ;   at  the  expiration  of 
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wtitcft,  H^'ch  29,  1838,  he  went  out  of  office,  and  transferred  the  books  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Hoyt,  his  successor. 

During  the  whole  iime  of  Mr.  Swaitwout'a  service  as  collector,  suspi- 
iciona  do  not  seem  tJ  have  been  awakened  at  the  head  of  the  department 
ihat  he  was  guilty  of  any  default — unless  it  may  be  that  the  balance  of 
inoney  in  his  hands,  when  he  was  re-nominaled  to  Ihe  Senate,  in  1834, 
appeared  to  be  too  lar^e,  and  caused  some  inquiry  in  relation  lo  th^  sub- 
jecL  The  collector  and  one  of  his  clerks,  however,  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton, and  submitted  explanations  ta  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  ob- 
viated any  objections  to  his  re-appointment. 

The  first  misuse  of  the  public  money  by  this  officer,  appears  to  have 
cammeneed  in  1830.  A  series  of  defalcations,  in  various  items  of  his  ac- 
counts, seem  to  have  followed,  and  continued  through  each  succesaive 
year,  increasing  constantly  in  amount,  till  near  the  close  of  his  official 
term.  They  consisted  in  withholding  a  part  of  the  tonnag:e  duties,  and  a 
ponion  of  the  forfeitures  and  tines ;  in  not  accounting  for  al!  the  bonds 
collected,  nor  al!  the  moneys  on  hand  held  either  for  office  expenses,  re- 
turn duties,  or  in  advance  of  the  adjustment  of  unascertained  duties;  and 
i^  procuring  from  the  treasury,  under  the  act  of  1834,  and  similar  ones, 
tai^r  sums  for  the  balance  of  nfiice  salaries  than  the  facts  warranted. 

if  is  accounts  were  rendered  weekly,  in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  exhibited  usually  a  balance  in  his  hands  ranging  from  a  mere 
nominal  sum  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  last  return  before 
leaving  office  exhibited  a  balance,  on  hand  of  £122,977,  which  was  near 
*30,l)00  less  than  the  amount  of  his  official  bond.  The  return  sent  aftei 
going  out  of  office,  which  included  only  the  last  three  days  of  his  term, 
showed  SMI, 096  in  his  possession,  which  he  was  requested  forthwith  to 
pay  over.  This  herefused  to  do,  alledging  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hold  a  balance  in  order  to  meet  ^utts  which  had  been  instituted  against 
him  for  return  duties,  &c. 

Upon  inquiry,  some  additional  particulars  were  elicited:  On  the  last 
day  of  December,  1830,  Mr.  Swartwout'a  deficit  was  only  $622,  At.  the 
close  of  his  first  term,  $50,370.  At  the  final  expiration  of,  his  office,  the 
gross  amount  abstracted  had  swelled  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $1,225- 
705.  This  enormous  amount,  it  appeared*  had  been  mainly  di'^slpated  in 
Wall-street,  in  Ihe  purchase  of  stocks  of  various  descriptions,  for  specula- 
ting purposes.  The  only  palpable  pmperty  oft^thedefaulter  which  could 
be  discovered,  seemed  to  be  some  tracts  of  land  ih  Texas,  with  an  interest 
in  the  Cumberland  coal  mines,  find  certain  meadow  lots  in  New  Jersey  near 
Uoboken.  His  securities,  Uessr^.  Birdsall,  Quackenboss,  and  Livingston, 
were,  prosecuted,  but  not  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary  deficit  recovered. 

<>)ngress  ordered  a  very  minute  examination  into  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting business  in  New- York.  The  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
s  committee  of  inqiiiry  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  nine  members,  viz., 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  Owens  and  Dffwson,  of  Georgia, 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  Smith,  of  Maine,  Wagener,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Foster  and  Curtis,  of  New-Vork.  These  gentlemen  went  oo,  with  full 
flowers  to  compel  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers,  and  so  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  appointment  as  to  occupy  three  months  in  sei- 
ning their,  minds  upon  a  conclusion.  The  grand  result,  however,  was 
Ihe  enactment  of  very  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention,  in  future, 
of  auyihing  so  unparalleled  in  the  Une  of  defalcation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lawsuits,  we  may  mention,  that  the  case  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  et  als.,o(  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  vs.  the  kingdom  of  Ifrance, 
was  this  year  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  case :  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  neglected 
to  call  upon  the  paymaster's  department  for  the  trifling  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francS,  which  appeared  to  be  just  the  total  due  him  on  the 
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books  of  the  war  office.  Subsequently,  multifarioua  engagements  preclu 
ded  any  attention  to  the  mailer,  and  the  hero  died  without  having 
acted  at  all  in  regard  to  this. claim.  Noir,  however,  upon  a  computa- 
tion of  interest,  ihe  small  amount  was  found  to  have  increaaedto  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  16,000,000  francs;  whereupon  the  Bonaparte  brothers. 
Joseph  and  Jeroijie,  brought  suit,  as  heirs-at-law.  After  due  deliberation, 
the  French  courts  decided  lh;4t  the  survivors  could  not  recover,  oi)  the 
ground  thai  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1S14,  it  v^as  understood  Na- 

foleon  Bonaparte  made  over  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  m 
ranee  to  the  new  government. 

In  the  month  of  May,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  the  sum  of  sixty-iwo  thousand  six  hundred  andt 
ninely-lwo  dollars,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  against  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, for  its  interference  With  American  commerce  about  the  time  of  the 
recent  collision  with  G[;eat  Britain. 

A  claim  upon  Belgium  was  dlso  admitted,  hy  the  authorities  of  that 
Kingdom,  for  damages  done  to  American  property. during  ibe  siege  ol 
Antwerp,  and  an  amount  which  was  mutually  satisfactory,  agreed  upon 
and  paid.  . 

In  (he  same  year,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  his  majesty,  (hn  \uag  ol 
Sardinia,  b?  which  American  products  were  lo  be  admiltea  free  of  duty 
in  his  dominions  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  1,1  is  a  singular  fact, 
tbat  the- first  treaty  ever  made  by  that  Kingdom  with  any  other  nation, 
was  this  with  America — a  country  discovered  to  the  world  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens — Christopher  Columous,  being  by  birth  a  Genoese. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  commenced  its  regular  session  on  the  2d  of 
December.  Among  its  acts,  was  one  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  sixth 
census  of  the  United  States.  Also,  to  show  what  a  "  rising  people"  we 
are,  it  may  be  Oasually  remarked,  that,  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
newoffices  were  created  by  the  Jaw-makers,  calling  for  immediate  appro- 
rintions  of  near  $40,000,  as  follotvs  : 

Sneciiil  rainister  to  Great  Britain,  salary  sad  outfit       .       .         ,         .         .     JlS.OOu 

.iaiater  resident  to  Turltey      .         .         .     - ' ■         6,000 

_  nnunissionCT  for  nrnning  the  boundary  between  ths  U.  S.  and  Texas  .  2,001) 
ComndssioDer  and  clerk  to  eiamine  claims  under  the  treaty  of  1B37  with 

ths  Sioax  Indiana ;        ,        .        5,3UU 

Aedstant  eiamiuets  in  the  patent  office    t 2,500 

To  the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Colnmbii,  for  du- 
ties impoeed  on  him  by  the  "  act  in  addidon  to  an  act  to  promote  tho 

progreas  of  the  useful  arts  " 100 

ISro  addilioiial  clerks  in  the  ofGce  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 

talives  of  the  United  Scat«a,  at  $1,500  each  ,        .  ...        3,000 

A  recapitulation  of  the  gross  amounts  required  to  be  set  apart  by  the 
same  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  uaual  national  relations  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  may  not  be  unworthy  a  passing  note : 

Civil  and  diplomatic $9,010,031 

Army,  fortifications,  and  Military  Academy 16,556,253 

Navy 5,130,7!fl 

.  ReVolutionaiy  and  other  penBionei*        . 2,199  020 

Cmrent  eiponsos  of  the  Indian  department 1,755^007 

PreventJng  and  suppressina;  Indian  hostilitie* 1,856,774 

To  protaota  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts      ......  9,959 

Private  claims ,  45,065 

Total,  $36,B62,3G0 

Some  considerable  additions  were  made  lo  the  United  States'  navy  in  the 
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course  of  this  year.  Steamers,  and  small  vessels  of  war  of  an  improved 
build,  were  launched  at  the  different  naval  stations,  and  sent  on  exp-i- 
mental  (rips.  One  at  Philadelphia,  the  "  Dale,"  named  in  honour  of  tne 
first  coinmodore  of  the  infi^nt  navy  of  the  States,  was  christened  h;  a  son 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  who  wore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony, 
a  massive,  gold -hilled  sword  which  was  presented  to  his  father  by  the  re- 
nowned Paul  Jones  (who  received  it  from  King  Louis  XVI.  of  France) 
for  his  bravery  as  first  lieutenant  under  him  in  the  fierce  action  betweeiV 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and'Serapis. 

Reguiescat  in  pace ! — Departed  this  life,  "  fnll  of  j^ears  and  full  of  hon- 
ours," at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  General  Du  Coudray  Holslein,  formerly  of  Napo- 
leon's staff;  same  place.  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon. 
In  Netv-Yorfc,  Rev.-  J.  B.  Seixas,  Rabbj-leader  to  the  Jewish  synagogue 
Shearish-Israel ;  same  place,  m  68,  Joseph  Lancaster,  founder  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  school- sysledi ;  same  place,  William  Leggetl,  editor,  etc.  In 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  c  89,  Stephen  Ttiomas, "  the  last  of  the  Hu- 
guenots." ■  At  Asheviiie,  Noi^th-Carolina,  je  49,  peneral  Robert  Y,  Hayne. 
InFlorida,'Colonel  J.  M.  White.  InTenas,  L:  Rathbun,  of  Buffalo;  also 
Hon,  William  Brenan.  At  Utica,  New-York,  Anmine  Laiour,  a  soldier  of 
the  revoiuton.  At  Newburgh,  Hon  C.  C.  De  Win,  late  chargg  at  Guate- 
mala.  In  Massachusetts,  Theodore  Sedgewiek,  In  Washington,  Com- 
modore Patterson.  Near  New-Yftrk,  Commodore  M'Kinney.  In  Jersey 
City,  Colonel  Aaron  Og5en,  «  83.  At  Baltimore.  General  Samuel  Smith, 
tt  87;  same  place.  Colonel  William  Steuart,  m  59.  In  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, by  murder,  John  Ridge,  a  chief.  At  Onpida Castle,  ^  9R,  the  chief- 
tain Oiidayak.  In  the  Seneca  tribe,  the  chief  Big-Kettle.  In  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  m  S3,  Hezeklah  Nlles,  of  the  Nacioiial  Register.    In  -Philadel- 

fhia,  Matthew  Carey.  At  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Hon.  J.  R-  Black.  In 
lissouri,  Hon.  A.  G.  Harrison.  At  St.  Louis,  Colonel  Keene,  of  New- 
Orleans.  At  New-Orleans,  Baron  Haekett,  of  Holla"nd,  eousin-german  to 
the  comedian.  In  Albany,  Benjamin  Knower,  state -treasurer.  In  New- 
York,  William  Dnnlap,  an  auiiior.  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Jesse  Bern. 
On  Long  Island,  King  David,  a  chief,  the  last  of  the  Montaiiks.  In  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  Clarke.  At  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hon.  W.  B,  ConwPiy.  ■  In 
Indiana,  Senator  Tipton.  In  Louisiana,  General  E-  W.  Ripley,  the  defend- 
erof  FortErie.  At  Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, *  90,  John  Cochrane, 
the  last  of  the  Boston  "  Tea  Parly."  In  New- London,  Daniel  K^eney,  a 
pilot  for  the  frjgale  "United  Stales"  at  the  time  of  her  chase  by  the  Brit- 
ish 74  "  Valiant,"  and  who,  by  manoSuvring  adroitly  about  a.  sunken  rock, 
caused  the  enemy  to  strike;  and  with  difficulty  make  his  escape  to  Hali- 
fax^, In  Vermont,  x  85,  Zerah  Colburn,  wonderful  in  early  life  as  an 
arithinetical  calculator.  In  New-Hampshire,  Jonathan  Mason,  m  74  ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  revolution  by  General  Biirgovne,  and  on  being 
brought  before  that  officer,  was  asked,  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself  now?"  "Same  as  I  always  did."  "But  what  do  you 
think  of  being  a  prisoner  of  war!"  "  WJiy,  that  it'll  be  your  turn  next." 
•'  Bah !  all  the  Yankees  jn  America  can't  do  it"— but  theydid.  Off  Tara- 
pico,  lost  overboard,  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Paul,  U.  S.  N,  In  Florida,  Captain 
G.  H.  Griffin,  U.  S.  A.  In  Maryland,  Colonel  Gist,  «  94.  At  Montevideo, 
Albert  Triplet,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  la  France,  General  Count 
Bernard,  for  wbora  the  American  army  was  ordered  in  mourning.  In  Lon- 
don, Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  formeriy  of  Boston.  At  Toronto,  Upper  Can- 
ada, Duncan  Camerpn,  provincial  secretary.  At  Greenock,  Scotland,  John 
Gait,,  author.  At  Bath,  England,  General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas,  also,  Sir 
Henry  Ti'oU ope.  In  London,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  .oi  33.  At  her  villa 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Sidon,  Syria,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  s  63.  In 
Rome,  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Napoleon ;  he  left  200,000  scudi  { l,070,00ij 
.Vanes)  to  build  a  church  in  Ajapclo,  Corsica,  wherein  himself  and  si«- 
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ter  were  to  be  buried,  an&  the  resi  of  the  family  might  have  their  hearts 
deposited  in  urns,  if  they  wished-  AiPorl  BepuUicain,  Prince  Saunders, 
a  colored  geiiUeman,  native  of  Vermcint,  at  time  of  decease  attorney -gen- 
eral for  the  kingdom  of  Hayti.  In  Co;isiaiiiinop]e,  Turkey,  the  grand  sul- 
tan, Mahnioud  II.  '  In  India,  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh, chief  of  Lahore  and 
Cachemire.  In  Stockholm,  Archbishop  Waller.  In  Copenhagen,  Fred- 
erick VI.  of  Denmark. 

A.  D.  1840. — We  come  now  to  the  consideratien  of  those  numeroua 
bickerings  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  governments.  In  fact,  about  this  period,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  else  of  a  national  character  to  refer  to.  A 
jealousy  of  long  standing  is  apparent  between  these  two  nations  :.  (hough 
if  ii  be  true  that  <'he  who  is  lirst  to  lose  temper  may  be  put  down  as  gen-, 
erally  in  the  wrong,"  when  solving  knotty  points,  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  Perhaps  the  widely  different  and  irrecon- 
cilable views  of  the  two  naiiona  upon  religious  matters,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  ground-work  <>f  all  the  heart-burnings  and  envV  which  has 
heretofore  so  incessantly  been  breaking  out  between  them.  The  Komish 
priesthood,  with  its  horror  of  "infidels,"  and  doctrine  of  infallibility,  has 
now  so  strongly  entwined  itself  about  the  body  politic  of  that  ill-fated  na- 
tion, as  to  render  its  mental  elevation  almost  an  impossibility  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, any  approximsiion  on  the  part  of  that  people  towards  a  true  spirit 
of  friendliness  for  any  nation  without  the  pale  of  "the  church"  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  To  ibis  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  may  be 
allribuled  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  province,  whose  governjnent, 
even  ^t  this  day,  is  In  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy. 

Troubles  have  existed  between  Mexico  and  almost  every  mercantile 
nation  of  the  globe.  Qieat  Britain  owns  her  vuluable  mines :  France  was 
forced  to  destroy  her  powerful  castle  of  San  Juan  d'CJUoa:  and  Vera  Crai 
and  Tampico  have  been  bombarded  on  various  occasions.  The  very  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate  for  which  the  Spanish  ancestry  of  the 
present  Mexicans  exterminated  the  Aztec  "  children  of  the  sun,"  seem  now 
to  be  working  out,  by  means  of  incessant  internal  insurrections,  a  retri- 
butive vengeanceupon  their  own  heads.  The  government,  from  beginning, 
has  been  without  strength ;  disturbances  of  every  grade,  revolt  and  blood- 
shed, unhappily  prevail,  and  characterize  the  existence  of  the  slate. 

Shortly  aflf  r  Mexico  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, "  while  yet  reel 
ing  to  the  music  of  her  brbken  fetters,"  she  issued  a  declaration  that  land, 
in  the  largest  and  most  liberal  grants,  should  be  givea  to  whomsoever 
would  emigrate  to,  and  settle  permanently  in,  the  then  wild  province  of 
Texas,  That  land  was  ai  the  time  almost  entirely  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  though  it  was  represented,  and  with  much  truth,  to  be 
beautiful  aiid  exceedingly  rich.  Population  flocked  in  rapidly,  and  set- 
tle*} the  coasts,  and  rolling  lands  adjoming  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates. 
Perhaps  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  new  comers  arrived,  prevented 
their  giving  a  due  consid,eration  to  certain  condilions  which  were  subse- 
quently found  to  be  affixed  to  their  gifts  of  soil.  A  precaution  had  been 
taken,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  dependency  of  Texas  with  that  ol 
Coahuilai  in  which  a  Spanish  population  was  comparatively  numerous; 
this  was  with  a  view  to  secure  a  continuance  of  connexion  of  the  newly- 
peopled  country  with  Mexico.  Also,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
for  the  e)n;>resario  grants  of  land^the  nuniber  and  duties  of  the  new  settlers 
were  distinctly"  specified ;  they  were  all  bound  to  profess  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  same ;  to  consider  the  Span- 
ish language  their  national  tongue,'  and  have  their  children  early  taught 
it  rand,  after  the  year  1840,  to  suffer  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  oihei 
Mexican  subjects,  for  the  support  of  government. 

So  long  as  these  conditions  were  observed,  affairs  seem  to  have  glided 
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nlong  pretty  smoothly;  but  as  nine-lenths  of  the  new  coioniels  were 
Anglo-Americans,  Ihey  could  not  bul.feel  a  yearning  towards  the  land  of 
their  birth,  with  its  freedom  from  even  sunh  slight  shackles  as  were  ^- 
ready  imposed  on  them  in  that  new  home  which  Ihey  fancied  was  lo  proTB 
altogether  delightful'  With  Ihe.Mexican,  adhering  devoutly  to  the  faith  of 
hia  fathers,  nut  to  be  Catholic  was  to  be  an  outcast  from  all  religion;  and 
the  union  of  the  colonist  to  the  invisible  church,  was  made  an  indispensibte 
condition  of  citizenship.  To  claim  bapiism'as  aconvenient  form,  and  then 
sneer  at  its  obligations,  was  in  Mexican  eyes  an  evidence  of  .hardened  de- 

Eraviiy.  To  the  colonist,  on  the  oiher,hand,  who  from  his  infancy  had 
een  taught  (o  believe  the  union  of  church  and  stale  adulterous,  demor- 
alizing, and  in  no  way  binding  on  the  consciences  of  freemen,  the  foriBsJ 
demand  of  a  certificate  of  baptism  in  the  Catholic  church  was  a  mockery, 
and  he  met  ihe  demand  with  a  mock  certificate  (which  was  purchasable, 
regularly  filled  out,  at  $3),'  for  he  considered  it  a  mere  form,' and  of  nc 
more  consequence  than  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  wr.ilten- 
As.the  Texians  became  more  and  niore  numerous,  a  desire  to  be  inde- 
PKNOENT  grew  among  them ;  and  it  is  said  (heir  leading  mpij  had  thai  graiid 
ulterior  object  in  view,  when  they  demanded  of  Ihe  Mexican  government 
a  separation  of  their  province  froin  the  stale  of  Coahuila. .  Moreover,  the 
settlcmentofTcTcas  was  principally  by  slaveholders,  each  of  whom  brought 
with  him  a  greater  or  leaser  number  of  slaves,  upon  whom  he  relied  en- 
tirely to  redeem  from  its  wild  state  and  make  serviceable  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. From  this  cause  a  new  difficulty  arose:  Mexico,  possessing  but 
few  slaves,  was  in  1823  so  very  liberal  as  to  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  seliing  of  bondmen — although  their  introduction  inlo  thecoun' 
try  was  not  prohihited.  In  1830,  tde  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  country  was  forbidden  i  and  the  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  year 
1823,  it  was  declared,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here,  then, 
was  impending  ruin,  closely  staring  the  colonists  In  the  face.  The  law, 
indeed,  was  in  itself  equitable,  and  its  inlentions  fair,  but  it  created  -a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  Texians.  A  separa- 
tion, therefore,  was  resolved  upon. 

In  Mexico,  about  this  lime.  General  Santa  Anna  appeared  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  bwn  authority,  and  the  central  system  of  gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  was  the  head,  when  the  first  Texian  "  rebellion"  un- 
expectedly broke  out,  and  threatened  to  overturn  both  his  newly-promul- 
gated "system"  and  personal  power  together.  It,  is  said  the  revolted 
Texians  had  obtained  a  loaii  of  $300,000  in  New-Orleans;  and  by 
means  of  this,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  aid  invoked  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  at  the  close  of  1835,  a  regular  standard  of  revolt 
established  and  rallied  around.  A  formal  declaration  of  indepcdence  was 
published.  In  that  document  it  was  proclaimed,  that  ihey  had  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  republican  principles 
of  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

Sania  Anna,  m.  the.  meanwhile,  had  been  collecting  an  army  to  recon- 
quer the  province  by  force.  In  thebeginningof  the  year  1836, lie  marched 
from  Santillo.  He  retook  Bexar,  and  advanced  into  Ihe  interior,  where 
he  is  accused  of  h axing,  perpetrated  the  most  inexcusable  barbarities.  It 
was  the  middle  of  April  before  he  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Textan 
army,  which  was  under  the  command  of  General  Sam.  Houston,  who  had 
prepared  to  receive  him  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto.  On  the  19th, 
some  skirmishing  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  nothing  was 
effected ;  on  the  20th,  Santa  Anna,  fortified  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  hank 
"of  the  river.  Early  on  the  21st,  he  was  in  that  position  attacked  by  the 
Tcsians,  and  in  a  short  lime  completely  routed ;  the  Mexican  cavalry  was 
Bl  the  first  put  to  flight,  and  never  even  rallied.  Santa  Anna  was  forced  to 
fly  from  his  breastworks,  and  attempted  lo  make  his  escape  in  disguise. 
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He  was  laken  the  (iay  following,  and  conducted  to  HoiiBton'a  camp,  where 
some  captive  soldiers  betrayed  his  rank  by  exclaimiiig-,  with  surprize,  hla 
name.  Instead  of  being  instantly  shot,  or  hanged,  as  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  he  would  be,  Santa  Anita  was  protected  from  the  enraged  rela- 
.ives  of  ihoao  whom  he.had  but  a  short  time  before  caused  to  be,  in  cold 
blood,  massacred ;  arid  he  was  subsequently  (after  a  detention  of  near  a 
year)  conveyed  through  Ihe  country  to  the  United  States,  from  whence, 
by  the  favour  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  despatched  home  lo  Vera  Cruz 
in  an' American  national  vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  MexJcans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty, 
men  killed,  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
made  pri^joners.  That  of  the  Texians,  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 
Santa  Anna's  army  was  represented  to  have  numbered  sixteen  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  Hotiston  consisted  of  but  eight  hundred:  On  the  very 
day  of  the  inking  of  the  ci-devant  president  of  Mexico,  while  a  prisoner 
without  possibility  of  rescue,  he  sent  imperative  orders  to  the  generals  o\ 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  to  retreat,  and  headed  his  dispatches, 
with  great  nalvett,  'fGod  and  liberty  !"  "Coast  division  linder  my  com- 
mand," &c„  as  if  he  were  still  generalissimo.  His  first  c 
from  the  enemy's  camp  began  as  follows : 


"  Coast  IHiiision,  tinder  my  cummand.  J 
•'Hiving  yesterday  had  an  unfortunate  enconnter,  1  have  resolved  to  remain  h 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  feving  taken  every  precaution, 
I  thereibre  hope  that  year  excellency  will  cause  the  division  nnder  the  cominauu 
of  General  Parza  to  countermarch  to  Bexar,  where  he  will  wait  for  orders.  Your 
excellency  will  aleo  r^t^ni  to  ihe  same' place,  and  order  General  Viesca,  with  his 
division,  to  Guadaloupe  Victoria.  I  have  agreed  on  an  armistice  witliGeneral  Hons 
ton,  ad  iaieriBi,  ontil  we  can  agree  npob  terms  of  lasting  peace. 

"  Your  excellency  will  take  such  maasnres  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sulifflst- 
enee  of  the  army,  which,  will  remain  under  your  command.  The  money  that  has 
arrived  at  Maiamorss,  and  the  provisiona  of  the  place,  and  those  at  .Victoria,  will  be 
distributed,  &c.,  &c.,  Src. 

"  Gad  and  Liberty,  ^ 

. .  "  Antoiiid  Lofez  de  S*nta  Anna. 
'•  Camp  Jaeineo,  April  22.,  1B3S. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  at  the  city  of  Velasco,  then  seat  of  govern 
nent  for  the  "  Republic  of  Texas,"  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  up,  stipu- 
Inling  for  peace,  amity,  commerce,  etc^era,  which  was  duly  witnessed, 
and  signed  by  Sania  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  and'  David  G. .  Burnet, 
president  of  Texas.  In  pursuance  with  an  understanding,  Santa  Anna 
Was  then  taken  lo  Columbia  and  embarked  in  'a  vessel  for  Mexico — when, 
a  band  of  volunteers  under  Generai.Green  arriving,  the  Mexican  chief  was 
forced  to  disembark  and  return  to  captivity.  It  was  only  through  General 
Sam.  Houston  he  at  length  escaped  from  Texas,  and  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz, 
via.  the  United  Slates,  towards,  the  last  of  February,  1837.  There  he 
found  his  enemy,  Bustamente  at  the  head  of  the  turbulent  government; 
Don  Jose  Maria  Tornel  was  secretary  of  wai',  and  with  principles  conve- 
niently changeable,  he  had  pronounced  the  sub-generals  of  his  ex-chief, 
Santa  Anna  all  traitors  for  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  superior, 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  capture  or  subjugation  in  Texas,  Santa  An- 
na, on  his  return  home  to  Manga  de  Clavo,  published  a  lengthy  appeal  to 
bis  fellow-citizens,  detailing  his  adventures,  and  vindicating  his  conduct. 

The  Mexican  government  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  President  Burnet  of  Texas,  and  General  Santa 
Anna  of  Mexico,  announced  that  it  was  resolved,  at  every  risk,  (if  means 
could  be  procured),  to  re-conquer  the  estranged  province.    About  thr  same 
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timet  an  indirect  demon  si  ration  was  made  in  favour, of  the  Tesians,  by 
General  Gaines,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  Ihe  regular  army  of  the  UhL- 
ted  SiHtes.  This  whs  not  ttntjeipated  by  either  party  in  the  dispute,  and 
demands  some  explanation.  It  seems,  in'  (he  end  Of  June,  1836,  news  ar- 
rived ill  Texas  that  the  lylexicaus  were  advancing  in  great  force,  having 
seciired  the  co-operation  of  a  large  body  6(  Camanche  and  other  savages. 
The  well-known  lawlessness  of  Indian  warfare  induced  General  G;iinea, 
whose  powers  were  discretionary,  to  cross  the  Sabine  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  frontier.  He  aceordingly  marched  forward  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches, about  forty  miles  beyond'ihe  Sabine,  within  the  territory  of  Tex- 
as, and  [here  constructed  temporary,  barracks,  and  awaited  quietly  Ihe 
results.  A  report  of  two  men  being  murdered  .khout  the  samp  lime  near 
the' line,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  gave  colour  to  the, "expediency"  of  his 
march  over  the  border  and  occupation  of  an  exposed  fort.  He  further- 
wrote  tO'ihe  governors  of  certain  Southern  and  Western  states,  that  lie 
might  possibly  soon  call  upon  them  for  a  few  companies  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, to  join  and  co-operate  with  his  "  corps  of  observation."  President 
Jaclcson  peremptorily  forbade  this  interfereiice,  and  ordered  that  the  Uni- 
ted States'  troops  should  he  returned  as  soon  as  practifiiable  to  I^'ort  Jesup. 

Seiiur  Goristiza,  the  envoy  of  Mexico  at  Washington  city,  upon  learn- 
ing the  advance  of  General  Gaines  into  the  disputed  territory,  suspended 
the  further  examinalioi),  of  American  claims,  with  which  his  tiuention 
was  just  then  occupied,  and  determined  to  consider  hia  mission  at  an 
end.  He  asserted  in  his  letter  declining  to  act  further  in  a  piiblic  capa' 
city,  that  General  Gaines  had  no  right  Whatever  to  occupy  any  post  in 
Texas  until  the  then  agitated  question  of  rig:bt  to  the  territory  should  be 
finally  disposed  of.  Mr.  Forsyth,  secretary  for  the  American  government, 
replied,  that  the  crossing  of  the.  line  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  police,  and 
as  nothing  whatever  had  grown  out  of  it,  he  begged  the  Mexican  minister 
to  be  pacified.  He  pointed,  also,  to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  was  in  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Blesico,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  both  nations  should  endeavour  to  maintain  order  on  the  common 
boundary,  and  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  transpiration  of  Indian  dis  ■ 
turbances  and  massacre.  The  Mexican  minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
explanation  and  remonstrance,  and  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  hii 
embassage,  for  cause  set  forth,  should  cease. 

General  Jackson,  in  hia  message  at  the  close  of  1836,  referred  in  terms 
of  severest  animadversion  to  this  act  of  the  late  charge  from  Mexico,  and 
his  government,  in  countenancing  it.  On  (he  6ih  of  February  following, 
the  president  <leemed  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  so  critical  a  condition 
as  to  call  for  a  special  inessage'lo  the  Senate.  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,"  said  he,  "  Congress  was  informed,  that  our  claims  upon  Meiico 
had  not  been  adjusted,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  irritating  etfect  upon 
her  pouncils  of  the  movements  in  Texas,  I  hoped,  by  great  forbearance, 
to  avoid,  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  them  before  your  notice.  Thai 
tope  has  been  disappointed.  Having  in  vain  urged  upon  the  government 
the  justice  of  .those  claims  and  my  Indispensable  obligation  that  iliere 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  acknowledgement,  if  not  in  the  redress 
of  the  injuries  complained  of,  my  duly  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  presented  aiid  noiv  is,  for  the  action  of  Congress,  whose  exclu- 
sive right  It  is  to  decide  on  the  farther  measure  of  redress  to  be  employ 
ed.  The  length  of  .time  sin'-e  some  of  the  injuries  have  been  committed, 
the  repealed  and  unavailing  applicalions  for  redress,  the  wanton  character 
of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  thp  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens, 
and  upon  the  flag  of  llie  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to 
this  government  and  people,  by  the  late,  extraordinary  minister,  would 
Justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  conclusion,  it  was 
Hubmitted,  whether  it  was  not  advisable,  "  that  an  act  should  be  passed. 
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autliorizitig  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  Staieg. 
by  the  executive  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal by  the  blexicau  goverunieut  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  ol 
the  matter  in  controversy." 

The  niBssage  was  referred  to  ihe  committee  on  foreign  relations,  whicli 
aot  long  aflerwirda  made,  its  report.  After  slating,  among  other  grievan- 
ces, that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  had  b^en  lired  into,  hei 
citizens  attacked  and  even  piit  to  death,  and  her  ships  of  war  treated 
with  diarespeci,  eveil  when  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  a  port,  where  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  hospitality,  ihe  committee  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  viz. 

1.  '  That  the  indignities  oiftred  to  the  American  flag,  and  injuries  com- 
mitted upon  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens,  by  officers  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  the  refusal,  oi"  the  neglect  of  that  govern- 

'  ment,  to  make  suitable  atonement,  would  justify  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  own  power."      ,     ' 

2.  "  That,  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  as 
long  as  i^ -compatible  with  thai  dignity,  which'it  is  due  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  requeitea,  to  make  another  solemn  demand,  in  the  most  im- 
pressive form,  upon  the  government  of  Mexico,  for  Ihe  redress  of  the 
grievances,  which  have  heretofore  been  ineffectually  presented  lo  its 
notice." 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  in  Ihe  month  of 
February.  Not  long  after,  a  new  minister  was  accredited  by  Mexico  lo 
[he  United  Slates,  and  negotiations  were  renewed.  A  new  eioud,  hovt 
evefi  was  rising  tn  the  horizon.  In  July  succeeding,  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  laid  before  the  house  the 
following  resolutions, Which'  were  agreed  to: 

1.  Resaived,  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received 
that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties,  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  perceive  with  satisfac- 
tion that, the  president  of  the  United  Stales  has  adopted  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 

The  United  States  representatives  also,  following  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, directed,  "That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  in- 
^Irucled  to  provide,  in  the  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  a  salary  and  ottlflt  for  such  public  agent  as  the  president  may 
determine  to  send  to  Texas."  The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Don  Jos6  Ortiz,  upon  this  ptit  forth  a  spirited  protest.  He  asked  of  the 
imerican  government,' indignantly,  what  com^rison  Could  be  instiluted 
between  the  peoplb  of  Mexico  and  those  of'  Texas  !  "  Is  the  position 
of  the  Texians,"  he  continued,  "  with  regard  to  Mexico,  what  that  of  the 
Mexicans  was  with  regard  to  Spain,  at  the  time  their  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  I  Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  na- 
tion consisting  of  six  millions  of  people,  who,  by  their  owti  efforts,  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  eleven  years'  duration,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and  repulsed  beyond  the  sea  the  ruling  armies — and  some  thousands  ol 
wandering  and  houseless  persons,  wilnotil  virtue,  and  without  religion, 
and  threatened  by  a  numerous  army,  marching  full  of  enthusiasm  to  recov- 
er the  the  laurels  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  refused  them  at  San  Ja- 
cinto 1"  After  this,  the  Texian  agent  at  Washington  was  informed  offi- 
''iallv<  that  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  formal  recognition  of  tK 
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independence  of  Texas,  could  be  openeJ,  so  long  as  war  continued  to 
prevail  between  thai  proiince  and  the  Mexican  republic. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  we  find  tha  independence  of  Texas  still  un- 
acknowledged by  Mexico,  although  her  government  lias  been  uninlerrupt- 
odly  in  operation  and  her  ministers  have  been  received  and  recngnized  at 
all  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Mexico  still  neglects,  or  is  unable 
to  satisfy  claims  of  the  United .  Stales,  which  she  admits  to  be  just — al- 
though, if  rumour,  with  its-thousand  tongues,  speaks  truly,  an  unusually 
amicable  negotiation  is  now  in  progress  between  (he  governments,  which 
will  ere  long  place  the  relation  of  the  two  nations  in  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  light. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  arrived  at  New- York  the  Arabian  ship 
Sultanne,  being  freighted  principally  with  presents  from  his  SuUanic  ma- 
jesty, the  Iinaum  of  Muscat,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  ,  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  a  United 
Stales'  vessel  was  accidentally  run  aground  on  his  coast,  in  a  dangerous 
position,  when  he  sent  assistance  by  which  she  was  got  aJloat  again  with- 
out much  damage.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sultanne  in  New-York,  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  board  of  the  common  council  was  appointed 
to  receive  the  captiin  of  said  ship,  AchmeC  Ben  Aman,'and  extend  to  him 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  His  vessel  was  taken  into  the  navy-yard  at 
-Brooklyn  and  overhauled,  and  put  in  ihorou^  repair,  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Van  Buren  being  debarred,  constitutionally,  from  accepting 
the  well-meant  offerinp  of"  the  Imaum,  they  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 

5 laced  in  the  treasury.  In  return.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
15,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  would  probably 
he  most  acceptable  to  the  friendly  Arabian  ruler^ 

Monsieur  Alexandre  Vatiemare,  a  philosophic  citizen  of  France,  ,this 
year  laid  before  the  American  Congress  a  memorial,  setting  furili  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  froma  favourable  consideration  of'hissystem  of 
international  exchanges.  It  was  proposed  (o  exchange  copies  of  the  du- 
plicate works  usually  to  be  foimd  in  all  great  national  libraries,  as  well  as 
minerals  from  the  different  museums,  and  rare  geological  specimens,  or 
other  natural  curiosities,  of  whatever  "description,  one  nation  with  another. 
Congress  viewed  favourably  the  project  and  decreed,  1.  That  the  United 
Slates  librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  the  library, 
be  authorized  to  exchange  such  duphcates  as  may  be  in  the  library,  for 
other  books  or  works.  3.  That  he  be  authorized,  in  the  same  way,  to 
exchange  documents.  3.  That  hereafter  tifiy  additional  copies  of  each 
volume  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house,  be  printed  and 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  countries.  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  near  one  thousand  volumes  were  selected  and  set 
apart,  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  with  foreign  hbranes ;  and 
M.  Vatteniare  was  also  furnished  with  many  valuable  specimens  from  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  president  and  several  other  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington. Different  cities  presented  sets  of  laws  and  ordinances,  and  other 
works ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plan  of  the  philosopher 
seemed  to  be  favourably  regarded. 

The  president's  message  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  delayed  a  little, 
not  beingdelivered  before  lhe24lh  of  December.  It  proved  a  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  doeument,'rauch  of  which  was  devoted  toa  review  of  Uie 
American  banking  system,  which  it  scourged  and  excoriated  most  unmer- 
cifully. Considering  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  charged  his  defeat  in  the  con- 
test lor  the  presidency,  whieh  had  just  been  concluded,  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  he-may  be  pardoned,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  unsparing  severity. 

This  election  for  president  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  all  parlies  and  all  clases  appeared  (o  be  fully  enarossed  with.tlie 
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subject ;  and  the  favourers  of  each  side  of  the  question  seemed  alikn 
conliduiU  of  iheir  eventual  success.  General  William  H..  Harrison,  01 
Ohio,  was  exalted  to  the  presidency  over,Mt.  Van  Buren,  by  the  very 
large  and  uneSpeeted  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ^thousand 
four  hundred  and  seMniy-five  votes.  General  Harrison  was  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  signers  oC  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had 
himself  always  sustained  a  high  and  unsullied  character  in  every  relation 
of  life ;  he  was  known  to  be  brave  as  a  soldier  and  just  as  a  citizen ;  he 
was  regarded  wise  as  a  statesman  also ;  but  as  he  was  Hot  generally 
known  as  a  politician,  the  extraordinary  nurtber  of  votes  polled  for  him 
was  viewed  with  surprize. 

.  A  single  sentence  in  Mr.  Van  Buten's  farewell  message,  deserves  to  be 
chronicled.  He  viewed,  he  said,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  tlie  benefits 
that  sprung  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  honoura- 
ble pursuit.  "No  means,"  it  was  added,  "of  individual  comfort  is  more 
certain,  ^''^^  no  Source  of  nalionaL  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Nothing  can 
compensate  a  people  for  a  dependanee  irpon  others  for  the  bread  they  eat ; 
and  that  cheerful  abundance  on  which  the  happmese  of  everyone  so  much 
depends  is  ,to  be  looked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  the 
industry  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  Ijounties  of  the  earth." 

In  glancing  at  the  names  of  ihose  who  have  departed,  it  becomes  oui 
painful  duty  to  record  another  appalling  calamity.  Tiie  steamboat  Lex- 
ington, plying  between  New- York  and  Slonington,,  was  burnt  in  January, 
and  near  two  hundred  lives  lost.  Themagnitudeof  this  loss  was  owing 
in  some  degree,  to  the  imprudence  of  passengers,  who  attempted  leaving 
thevcBsel  in  boats  while  she  was  still  under  way.  The  Sre  originated 
in  carelessness,  as  usual;  bales  of  cotton  bad  been  piled  close  upon  the 
furnaces  and  around  the  smoke-'pipe  of  the  ii!  fated  boat.  Died,  in  Wash- 
ington, Commodore  Stevens;  also,  Col.  C.  R.  Broom,  V.  S.  M.  In  Bal- 
timore, Hoii.  W.  S.  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  South  Carolina,  Gov- 
ernor Noble.  In  Connecticut,'  Hon.  T.  BeJts.  Tn  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Kick- 
land.  Ai  Ballslon  Spa.,  Hon;  A.  Brown.  At  West  Point,  Lieutenant 
Bransford,  V.  S.  A.  At  Atexaiidria,  D.  C,  Major  S.  Cooper.  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ky-,  Captain  Fowler.  In  Mississippi,  General  Hinds,  one  of  the  de. 
fenders  of  New-Orleans.  In  Alabama,  Col.  Thomas  Riddle.  In  Ten 
nessee.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White;  also,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy.  In  Virginia 
Capt,  Wash.  Hood,  U.S. engineers;  also.  Judge  Parker;  also,  at  Char 
lottesville,  professors  Davis  and  Bonnycastle.  In  Kentucky,  Genera 
Adair,  who  commanded  under  Jackson  at  New-Orleans ;  also,  Hon.  S-  H, 
Anderson.  In  New-York,  theeccentric  Ex. Sheriff  Parkins,  of  London. 
In  Albany,  by  the  fall  of  a  dtaw-bridge,  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 
On  Red  River,  Timothy  Flint,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  west.  In  Ar 
kansas.  Colonel  Cheatham,  an  officer  under  Marion.  In  New. Jersey, 
Hon.  ].  Rutherford,  thelastof  the  senators  who  served  under  Washington. 
In  Vermont,  Ex-gOvernoT  Chittenden.  In  Florida,  Colonel  Green,  U.  S.  A. 
(n  TelcaB,  Colonel  Karnes.  In  France,  Captain  Thomas  Oxford,  who  waa 
buried,  pursuant  to  will,  with. an  American  dag  for  his  winding-sheet. 
In  England,  Lord  Durham,  late  governor-general  of  the  Canadaa.  A, 
Hanover,  the  celebrated  Doctor  .Graff.  In  Paris,  Doctor  Morison,  "the 
hygeist."  In  London,  murdered  by  his  valet,  Lord  William  Russell.  In 
Venice,  m  80,  Count  Guiccioli,  husband  to  one  of  Byron's  heroiiiea.  In 
Paris,  the  English  admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  m  76.  !n  London,  Henry 
Cromwell  Field,  last  descendant  of  "the  Piotector."  In  Paris,  Sanson, 
"the  executioner."  At  Caraccas,  J.  G-  A.  Williamson,  American  chargS 
d'affaires.  In  Wales,  in  a  mad-house,  the  celebrated  Beau  Brummel, 
"companion  of  George  IV."  At  Nice,  Italy,  Paganini,  the  violinist.  In 
Rome,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon.  At  St.  James' 
palace,  the  princess  Augusta,  .k  79.  At  Berlin,  j:  70,  Frederick  William 
111.  of  Prussia. 
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A  D  1841.— On  ihe4tb  of  March,' William  Henry  Harnsoii,  or  Ohio> 
VAS  inauiiurateii  president  of  the  United  States— John  Tyler,of  Virginia, 
having  been  elected  withhim-tothevice^presidency.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  animinense  concourse  of  citizens,  andlbe 
liddress  delivered  waa  lengthy  anil  ekbor-ate.  The  new  president  pledged 
himself  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  views  of  the  parly  which  had  ele- 
vated him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  Ihe  nation ;  which  views,  he 
considered,  were  indispensable  to  the  real  well-being  of  both  government- 
aiid  people.    The  subjoined  passage  from, his  inaugural,  conveys  the  tone 

°  "  When  the*  C^^itution  of  the  United  "States  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  convention  which  formed  it,  many  of  the  sternest  re. pub. i cans  of 
the  dav  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  federal  government,  and  more  pariieularly  of  that  portion  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  There  were  in  it  featurea 
which  appeared  not  to  be  in  harmony  wiihlheir  simple  representative  de- 
mocracv  or  republic.  And,  knowing  the  tendency.of  power  to  increase 
Itself,  particularly  when  exercised  by  a  single  individual,  predictions  were 
made,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  govern meM  would^  terminate  in 
virtual  monarchy,  it  would  not  become  me  to.  say  that  the  fears  of  these 
patriots  have  bMn  yel  realized.  But,  as  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  measures,  and  of  men's  opinions,  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
in  that  direction,  it  is,  I  conceive,  strictly  proper  that  I  should  take  this 
occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances'  1  have  heretofore  giveji  of  my  determi- 
nation  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  tendency,  if  it  really  esisls,  and^ro. 
store  the  government  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  as  far  as  this  caH 
be  effected  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  my  hands. 
Of  the  former,  is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  individual  to  a  Second  term  of 
the  presidency.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw  and  a- 
mented  this  error,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  biihertp  witliout  suc- 
cess, to  apply  the  amendatory  power  of  the  slates  to  its  correction.  As, 
however,  one  mode  of  correctioii  is  in  the  power  of  every  president,  and 
consequently  in  mine,  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  mvidious,  to  enu. 
meraie  the  evils  of  Which,  in  tb^  opinion  of  many,  of  our  fellow- citizen^ 
this  error  of  the  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  may  have  been  the 
source,  and  the  bitllr  fruits  which  we  are  still  to  gather  from  it,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  disfieure  Our  system.  .  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  a  gen- 
eraT  etSarC-Sat  repubiaus  can  commit  «o  greater  error  than  lo  adof^ 
or  continue  any  feature  in  their  systems  of  government  which  maybe 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of  power  m  the  bosoms  of  those 
to  whom  necessity  obliges  them  to  commit  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs. ■  And  surely  nothfng  ia  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  mipd 
than  the  lone  continuance  of  an  office  ofhigh  tnisl.  Nothing  can  be  more 
SuS,  ithh  g  more  destructive  of  dlUhose  not.le  feelings  winch  be- 
tong  to  the  character  of  a  devoted  republican  paUiot.  Whe  i  th  s  cor. 
rupTing  passion  once  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind,  1  ke  the  lov6  of 
3d,U  becomes  insatiable.  It  is  the  never-dymg  worm  m  his, bosom 
|Z  "with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  w. I h  the  declining  Jears  of  its 
victim  If  this  IS  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the 
service  of  that  officer,  at  least,  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  her  foreign  relations,  the  execulioii  of  her  laws  and  he  command 
ITf  her  armies  anf  navies,  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  P^?'/"^  "^^'gf  "« 
that  he  is  the  accountable  agent,  not  the  princ  pal—the  servant  not  itie 
m^ter.  Until  an  s-mendmeSt  of  the  Constitution  can  be  effected,  public 
Sn  may  secure  the  dpsired  object.  I  give  my  aid  to  it  hy  renewing 
S^^pledje  heretofore  given,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  1  consent 

to  serve  a  second  term.''  ,    ... 

The  liberal  P'ofessions  of  the  president,  however,  he  was  destined  neve 
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(o  carry  into  execution.  His  toilsome  journey  from  the  west  in  mid* 
winter,  combined  witli  an  exchange  of  quietude  for  constant  bustle,  aa 
welt  as  the  general  excitement  of  the  times,  was  too  much  for  hia  failing 
constilution  to  endure.  Just  one  month  from  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  goverument,  on  the  4ch  of  April,  General  Harrison  lay  a  pallid  corpse 
JQ  trie  presidential  mansion.  So  perished  'a  liberal  miuded  statesman,  and 
with  him  t^e  high  hopes  of  a  numerous  body  of  citisena.  The  entire  na- 
tion was  inoved  with  sadness  and  surprise  upon  learning  the  mournful 
event,  and  all  (he  people  united  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  fu- 
neral procession  in  ihe  city  of  Washinglon  extended  over  two  miles,  anJ 
was  the  longest  ever  witnessed  there.  The  president  died  after  a  brief 
illness,  at  the  age  of  69,  and  whs  the  first  who  died  in  office. 

John  Tyler,  vice-president,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  became 
president  for  the  unexpired  term.  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government 
from  Virginia,  on  the  day  after, the  president'?  decease,  and  was  duly 
sworn  into  ofice.  He  retained  the  cabinet  officers  just  appointed  by  Gen- 
eralHarrison,  who  were  the  following-named:  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  George  E.  Bad- 
ger of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Francis  Granger,  of  New- 
York,  Postmaster  General ;  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  member  from  New -Jersey,  was  elected  by 
the  senate  to  fill  the  chair  just  vacated  by  John  Tyler, 

On  the  3Ut  of  May,  au  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  had  been  con- 
voked by  General  Harrison,  assembled  and  commenced  its  labours. 
Much  was  expected  by  thti  people  at  large  from  the  action  of  this  body ; 
yet  nothing  of  particular  importance  was  realized.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  the  session,  was  the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law--^ut 
Ihis  being  found  to  work  iniquitously,  its  privileges  being  abused,  it  was 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  bill  was  introduced  foi 
the  esiablishmenl  of  a  National  Bunk.  This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature ; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Mr-  Tyler  returned  the  bill  with 
a,  veto  message.  He  set  f6rth  his  views  at  length  with  reference  to  the 
measure,  but  they  may  be  all  summed  upas  follows:  That  he  had  always 
been  opposed  to  such  a  bank ;  that  this  was  perfectly  well. known  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  ^  ice  presidency ,  and  that  he  had  since  seen  no 
reasons  for  chang  ng  his  opinions  on  the  subject  A  second  bill  fur  a  Fis- 
i,al  bank  of  the  United  Mates  was  prepared  after  consultation  of  the 
president  with  his  cabinet,  and  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives This  also,  was  veloed  Mr  Tyler  s  cabinet  thereupon  threw 
up  their  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Webster,  assigning  for 
reason  a  capnciousness  and  whimsicality  on  the  part  of  the  president. 
The  non  resignation  of  Mr  Webster  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  at 
the  time  but  subsequent  results  fully  justitied  the  conduct  of  that  able 


Mr  Van  Buren  upon  this  action  of  the  president,  published  a  letter  in 
which  he  highly  appUuded  hi->  con  luct  I  he  people,  however,  considered 
the  frustration  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  a  great  measure  of  the  p^rty  which  elect- 
ed him,  a  traitorous  act,  and  in  several  places  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
new  members  of  the  cabinet,  appointed  in  place  of  those  who  had  resign- 
ed, were  the  following :  .  Waller  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John 
0.  Spencer,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  War;  Hiigh  S.  Legare,  of  South 
Carolina,  Attorney  General;  Charles  C.  Wicklitfe,  of  Kentucky,  Post- 
master General, 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $25, 000  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  th« 
purpose  of  reimbursing,  in  some  degree,  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Gen 
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fral  in  "^moving,  for  so  short  a  period,  to  Washington.  His  remains 
were  disinterred,  by  desire  of  the  (aniily,  and  removed  to  his  farm  at  North 
Bend. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  was  called  up. 
They  were  materiajly  modified,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  o( 
Southern  members.  Some  considered  the  handling  of  the  subject  an  in- 
fraction of  Clay's  compromise  ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the' 
condition  of  the  country  called  for  renewed  action,  and  results  proved 
that  they  were  right. 

,'rhe  census  of  the  United  States  for  1840  having  been  completed,  the 
Senate,,  by  a  resolution,  required  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  an  ab- 
stract of  the  same.  The  total  population  of  the  Union  was  17,068,113  souls. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  population  was  apportioned. 


Free  persont 

Fre^  pirs 

m. 

Stales.              WMle),  ■  ofiolow.  Sloven 

SMe>. 

White,. 

Bfcolou 

Slave,. 

S00.43S     1,353 

0 

Delaware, 

58.561 

16,919 

2,605 

NbW  Hanipshi 

re,  284.036       537 

1 

Maryland, 
N.C^lina, 

317,717 

62,020 

89,495 

729,030     8,668 

740,968 

49,842 

448,987 

Rhode:lBland, 

105,587     3,338 

484,870 

23.732 

245,817 

Connecticut, 

301,856     8,105 

17 

S.  Carolina, 

259,034 

8.976 

397,038 

Vermont,     ' 

291,218        730 

Georgia, 

407,695 

9,753 

980,844 

Naw-YQrk, 

a,378,890  50,027 

Alabama, 

335,185 

2,039 

253,539 

New-Jerfley, 

351,588  24,044 

674 

.MiaOarippi, 

179,074 

195,211 

1,(176,1  IS,  47,854 

64 

Louiaiaaa, , 

153,983 

94,363 

165,219 

Ohio, 

1,502,122  17,342 

Tennessee, 

640,627 

5,524 

183,059 

lodiana, 

678,603     7,165 

Kentucky, 

587,543 

-7,309 

182,073 

lUinoift, 

473,354    3,598 

331 

Miasonri, 

1,574 

58,240 

Michigan, 

211,560        707 

( 

Arfcaneas, 

77,174 

46.. 

19,935 

Wisconsin, 

30.566        173 

Florida, 

27,728 

890 

95,5S: 

Iowa.         ■ 

4::,864        153 

11 

D.  of  Colum 

,  30,657 

4,364 

4,694 

Total,'       14,131,575  2,483,536     :  ^86,069 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  one  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Canadian, 
created  some  disturbance.  He  came  within  the  American  lines,  and  being 
an  idle  and  worthless  person,  thought  to  attract  some  momentary  atten- 
tion by  representing  himself  as  one.of  the  mob  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  some  lime  previous.  It  seems,  in  the  end,  he 
drew  more  notice  than  he  expected,  or  found  agreeable.  In  Lockport, 
near  the  New- York  frontier,he  was  taken  and  held  to  bail  in  the  recognizance 
of  36,000  for  himself,  with  two  sureties  of  £2,500  each,  for  his  appearance 
at  court  to  answer  the  charges  of  murder  and  arson. 

It  appeared,  thai  an.  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  for  this  man 
at  the  west,  on  account  of  the  excitement  against  him.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  tjie  city  of  New- York,  and  examined  before  the  s'upreme 
court  of  the  state,  at  its  May  term.  Judge  Cowan,  in  a  lucid  report  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  raised,  decided  that  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  determined  by  the  state  tribunals,  without  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  general  government  in  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  Mr.  Fox,  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and  the  American  secretary  of  state.  The  English 
ambassador  called  upon  the  American  government  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  McLeod.  "It  is  well  known,"  said 
lie,  "that  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  wasa  public  act  o) 
persons  in  her  m^esty's  service,  obeying  the  orders  of  their  superior 
authorities.  That  act,  therefore;  according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can 
ivnly  be  the  subject  of  ^liscussion  between  (he  two  national  governments.'' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  reply,  after  stating  the  anxious  desire  of  his  govern. 
ment  to  maintain  amicable  gelations  between  the  United  States  and  Ena. 
laud,  said:  "It  is,  then,  with  unfeigned  regret,  thai  the  president  huw 
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htmseir  unable  lo  recognize  the  validity  of  a  demand,  a  compliance  wito 
Which  you  deem  so  maieriHl  to  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding 
which  has  been  hitherto  manifested  between  the  two  coiiiiiriea.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  which  constitute  the  Union,  is,  within  its 
appropriate  sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal  government.  The 
offence  with  which  McLeod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  tertiWiry 
and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  stale  of  New- York,  and  is  one  that 
comes  clearly  wiihin  the  competency  of  her  tribunals.  It  does  not;  there- 
fore, present  an  occasioa.  where,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  interposition  called  for  would  be'  proper,  for  which  a  warrant 
can  be  found  in  ihe  powers  with  \i*ich  (he  federal  executive  is  invested, 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  lo  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasons 
you  have  urged,  justify  the  execution  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

Mr.  Fos,  in  reply,  regrets  this  refusal,  and  intimates  that  it,  together 
with  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  McLeod,  will  lead  to  the  most  grave  and 
serious  conseoiiences.  In  the  interim,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  had  moved  a  change  of  trial  from  the 
city  of  New-York  to  Utica.  There,  in  the  monlhof  October,  before  Jijdge 
Gridiey,  and  others,  a  lengthy  trial  was  held ;  when,  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  of  Attorney- general  Hall  for  the  people,  an  aliii  was  proven  for 
the  prisoner-rand  so  the  matter  ended. 

]n  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  this  year,  appeared  a  table  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  showing  the  amount  in  quantity  ol 
the  agricultural  product^  of  the  Union.  With  the  aid  of  this  table  an  esti- 
mate hUs  been  made  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  several  products,  and 
the  result  placed  side  by  side  with  the  population  of  the  stales  respectively, 
to  show  the  yield  per  head  in  round  numbers. 

Per 


States. 

Vaiue. 

Pojo.  head. 

StaUt. 

Pn/'ie. 

Pop.  head 
594,393  $82 

■Maine, 

$34,720.(101 

501,793  (69 

S.Carolina, 

$49,117,800 

N.-  Hampshire 

SS,703,000 

284.574     90 

Georgia, 

58,B3(J.OU0 

691,392     S5 

Vermont, 

43,227,000 

'291,948  148 

Ohio, 

84,507,000 

1,519.467     55 

28^9,400 

737,799   -38 

Tenneaaee, 

73,130,000 

829,510-    8E 

Rhode  Island, 

3,745,800 

108,830     34 

37,706,000 

352,000  lOf 

Conneoti-cut, 

29,945,000 

309.948  ■  74 

Alabama, 

42,378,81)0 

590,756     7 1 

New-York, 

238,800.000  2,428,921     98 

MiBSOUtT 

41.773,000 

375,601  Hi 

New-Jersey, 

35,911^000 

373,303     95 

22,309,400 

383,709     56 

Pennsylvania 

1315,249.000  1,724,033     79 

Indiana, 

47,859,000 

885,866     69 

Delaware, 

6,027,000 

78,035  ■  78 

Illinois, 

35,3154,500 

476,183    74 

Marylajid, 

43,846,200 

469,232     93 

10,536,000 

97,574  lOS 

Vii^nia 

102,177,000 

,239,797    82 

Iowa, 

2.277.000 

43,035    S3 

N.  Caralinit 

40,115,500 

484,870   ,80 

DisL  Columbia^      352,000 

43,712      7 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  only  four  stales  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Of  these,  Ver- 
mont takes  the  lead,  and  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  eiiierprisinE 
"I'd  thrifty  state.  The  average  production  per  capiiem  is  sevenly-seveii 
„„„„     !;,„..., —  -leuibgjg  Qf  j^g  Vnioa  rise  above  this 


dollars  and  fifty  cents.    Fourteen  it^.„. 
average,  the  remainder  stand  below  i(. 

The  failure  of  Ihe  United  States'  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  In  February 
canaed  much  surprise  as  well  as  distress.  Us  immense  t-apiial  of  «36  000, 
000  had  so  dazzled  (he  eyes  of  Ihe  people,  thai  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dark  mishap  as  its  ultimate  ruin,  never  entered  their  bewildered  compre- 
hension. In  Europe,  even,  nol  less  than  $15,000,000  worth  of  stock  bad 
been  purchased,  and  was^distributed  among  the  middling  classes  in  and 
about  London.  In  New-York,  the  amount  of  «7,000,000  had  been  taken, 
and  the  balance  was  owned  by  the  United  States'  government,  and  the 
stat^  south  and  west.  According  lo  a  report  of  the  directors,  the  bani; 
bad,  m  thirty  days  from  its  resumptiou  of  specie  payments  in  Janiiarv 
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paid  out  in  cash  to  keen-eyed  brokers  $6,000,000 ;  and  as  demands  for  as 
miichmore  were  already  presented.'^they  were  forced  lo  bend  to  the  tempest 
and  suspend.  An  inveatigation  into  the  afTairs  of  the  bank,  which  was  or 
dered,  lesuited  in  the  disoovery  th^t  the  old  board  of  directors  had  been 
largely  engaged  in  various  extraneous  speculations,  such  as  buying  up 
Texas  funds,  endeavourirtg  to  monbpolize  the  cotton  market.  Sec. ;  this, 
be  It  understood,  on  their  own  private  account,  though  by  means  of  the 
bank's  funds.  Messrs.  Biddle,  Jaudon,  Cowperthwaite,  and  others,  were 
accordingly  indicted  for  this,  by  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia;  but 
Bs  those  gentlemen  had  merely  expended  what  they  had  previously 
withdrawn,  nothing  was  effected  towards  establishing  (he  former  good 
credit  of  the  bank. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  member,  from  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  brought  in  the  following  statement,  showing  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy— together  with  a  recommendation  that  the  same  ratio, 
both  of  power  and  expense,  should  be  maintained  : 

In  183e,  we  had  $7,611,055  appropriated,  and  4G2  gims  afloat. 
"   1B37         •'  8,183,710  "      ■  554  " 

"    1838  "  5.702,430  'f  ■  ti30  "      ' 

"    1839  "  5,364,385  "  598 

"    1840  '"  S,155,J30    •         "  883  '■ 

'■    1841  "  5,780,937  '*  1,070      ,     ■- 

The  new  president's  unsparing  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  caused  ,a  com- 
mittee of  the  Representatives  to  recommend  his  impeachment— wlien  he 
addressed  that  body  a  message,  protesting  violently  against  any  such  right. 

This  summer  perished,  ifl  Syracuse,  N.y., thirty  persons  instantly,  fifty 
more  being  badly  wounded.  Twenty-eight  kegs  of  gunpowder  had  been 
stored,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;,  when,  a  fire  breaking  out, 
they  exploded,  with  this  fatal  rfesult.  The  steamboat  Erie,  of  Bulfalo,  was" 
burned  in  August,  while  tvfeuty  miles  from  land,  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers on  board;  one  hundred  and  seventh-five  lives  were  sacrificed; 
the  fire,  in  this  case,  was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  turpentine. 
Died,  in  Washington,  Judge  Sarbour,  of  Virginia;  also,  Hon.  John  For- 
syth, JB.  GO,  late  Secretary  of  Slate ;  also.  General  Alexander  Macomb, 
commander-in-chief  of  the.  army;  also.  Colonel  R.  D.  Wainrighl.  In 
South  Carolina,  General  Griffin.  In.  Tennessee,  Governor  Cannon.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  ■  Ogle,  M.  C- !  also,  Hon.  J.  R.  Black.  In  New- 
York,  Henry  Brevoort,  sl  99 ,  also,  Msyor  Shute,  x  82 ;  also  Dr.  M'Neu- 
in,  the  "companion  of  Emmet  in  the  Irish  "  rebellion  ;"  also,  Herman  Le 
Roy,  Esq.,  father-in-law  of  DanierWebster.  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Lan- 
man.  In  Virginia,  BishopMoore,  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  Hon.,  R.  H.  Men- 
ifee. In  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Gideon  Lee.  In  Florida,  Ex-governor 
Reid;  also.  Judge  Winn.  In  Philadelphia,  Dr.- S.  Calhoun,  professor  o( 
materia  medica;  also,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,,  poet.  In- Newburyport, 
Mass.,'Wi!liani  Bartlell,  Esq,,  leaving $200,000  to  Andover  seminary.  In 
Ne^v-- Orleans,  Colonel  R.  P.  Bowie;  also,  Nicholas  Girod,  bequeathing  to 
various  objects  $400,000.  Ii^  South  America,  Commodore  Claxton.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  in  the  President  steamship,  Tyrone  Power,  come- 
dian. At  Gibraltar,  Sir  David  Wjlkie,  eminent  as  a  painter.  In  London, 
Captain  S.  B.  Griffing,  of  New- York.  At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Lord  Syden- 
ham, Gevemor-general  of  the  Canadas.  In  Paris,  Samuel  Welles,  an 
American  banker,  leaving  a  good  name  and  a  large  fortune,  which  do  nut 
always  gP  together.  In  London,  Sir  Philip  Brooke,  rear-admiral  of  the 
red,  better  known  as  captain  of  the.  Shannon,  in  her  action  with  the 
Chesapeake ;  also,  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  M.  D.,  ji  72 ;  also,  Theodore  Hook, 
a  favourite  dramatic  author ;  also,  T.  Dibdin,  the  same;,  also.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey,  an  eminent  sculptor;  also,  Joseph  Chitty,  a  distinguisheii 
lawyer.    In  Syri^  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchel!  and  lady,  both  of  Connecticut 
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4.  D.  1842, — Mr.  Tyler,  in  one  of  hin  messages,  with  reference  to  the 
Btate  of  the  country;  is  remarkably  liberal-minded  as  well  as  just.  In 
allusion  lo  the  public  domain,  he  says:  "yVe  have, on  this  side  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  enormous  expanse  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  territoi^,  lo  say  notliing  of  that  which  lies  beyond." 
And  he  then  further  continues,  ''We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries an  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  as  members  of  our  rap- 
idly-growing family ;  andforlheMessingswhiehweoffer  them,  we  require 
of  them  only  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their  country,  and  to  unite  with 
us.:in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions,  and  tnereby  perpetuating 
oar  liberties.  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquest,  we  desire  but  to 
reclaim  our  almost  inimitable  wilderness,  and  to  introduce  into  their  depths 
the  lights  of  civilization.  While  we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  honour, 'our  most  earnest  desire  will  be  to  maintain  an 
nnbroken  peace." 

In  (he  beginning  of  this  year,  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  had 
commenced  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  American  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and- was  continued  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  office  of  British  'Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  was  laid  before  Congress.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy was  that  ancient  and  uneasy  theme,  the  right  of  search.  ..It  is  in- 
teresting, from  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  international  law  dis- 
cussed between,  these  statesmen. 

"The  government  of  Great  Britain,"  commences  Mr.  Stevenson,  "with 
that  of  other  nations,  regarding  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  great  evil, 
united  in  measures  for  its  abolition.  For  that  purpose  laws  were  passed 
and  treaties  concluded,  giving  to' the  vessels  or  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  ihe  mutual  right  of  search,  under  certain  limitations.  Indepen- 
dent of  these  treaties,  and'under.lhe  principles  of  public  law,  this  right  of 
search  could  not  be  exercised.  The  United  States  were  invited  Co  become 
a  party  (o  these  treaties ;  but,  for  reasons  which  they  deemed  satisfactory, 
and  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  their  institutions  and  systems 
tri'  government,  they  declined  doing  so.  They,  deemed  it  inexpedient, 
under  any  modidcation  or  in  any  form,  to  yield  Ihe  right  of  having  their 
vessels  searched  or  interfered  with  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas. 

"  In  Ihe  meantime,  some  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  these  trea- 
ties, and  oihers  who  refused  to  become  so,  continued  to  prosecute  their 
slave  tralhc';  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  more  effect  they  resorted 
to  the  use  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  but  more  particularly  that  of  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  this,  and  enforce  her  treaties.  Great  Britain 
deemed  it  important  that  her  cruisers  in  the  African  seas  should  have  the 
right  of  detaiifing  and  examining  all  vessels  navigating  those  seas,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  iheir  national  character.  Against  this  practice 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  protested,  and  the  numerous  Cases 
out  of  which  the  present  discussion  h^a  arisen,  became  subjects  of  com- 
plaint  and  negotiation  between  the  two  governments."  ' 

The  British  minister,  in  his  official  capacity  replying,  says :  "  The  un 
dersigned  begs  leavf  to  state  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply  lo  the  remarks 
contained  in  his  last  note,  that  her  majesty's  government  do  not  pretend 
that  her  majesty's  naval  officers  have  any  right  to  search  American  mer- 
chantmen met  with  in  time  of  peace  at  sea;  but  there  is  an  essehtial  and 
fundamental  difference  between  searchinga  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers 
lo  see  if  she  is  legally  provided  with  documents  entitling  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  any  country,  and  especially  of  the  country  whose  flag  she  may 
have  hoisted  at  the  time.  For  though,  by  common  parlance,  the  word 
"flag"  is  used  to  express  the  test  of  nationality,  and  though,  according  to 
that  acceptation  of  the  word,  her  majesty's  government  admit  that  British 
cruisers  are  not  entitled  in  time  of  peace  to  search  men  hant  vessels  sail 
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mg  under  the  Aiuericati  flag,  yet  her  majesty's  government  do  not  mean 
Iherehy  to  say  that  a  merchautman  can  exempt  herself  from  search  by 
merely  hoisting  a  piece  of  .btinling  witJi  the  Uuited  Stales  emblems  and 
colours  upon  it:  that  which  her  majesty's' government  mealia  ia,  that  the 
rights  of  ttie  United  States  flag  exempt  a  vessel'  from  search  when  that 
vessel  is  provided  with  papers  entitling  her  to  wear  that  flag,  and  proving 
her  to  he  United  Slates  property,  and  navii;ated  according'  to  law," 

The  president,  in  hie  aimuil  message,  very  ably  reviewed  the  whole 
mawer,  as  follows; 

"By  the  tOth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
that, '  ^hcreas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcijeable  with  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justide ;  and  whereas  both  His  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  clforts  to  promote  its  entire  aboli- 
tion, it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shail  use  their 
best  endeavours  lo  accomplish  so.  desirable  an  object.'  In  the  eijforce- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  treaiy  stipulations  of  Great  Britain,  a  practice  had 
threatened  to  grow  up  on  the  part  of  its  cruizers  of  subjecting  to  visitation 
ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  which,  while  it  seriously  involved 
our  maritime  rights,  would  subject  ic  vexation  a  branch  of  our  trade  which 
was  increasing,  and  which  required  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 
And  although  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  American 
envoys  at  London,  ex[M'essly  disclaimed  all  right  to  detain  any  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  foupd  .with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and 
restricted  the  British  pretensions  to  a  mere  claim  lo  visit  and  inquire,  yet 
it  could  nut  well  be  discovered  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  how 
such  visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made  without  detention  on*  the  voyage, 
and  consequent  interruption  to  the  trade.  It  was  regarded  as  the  right 
of  search  presented  only  in  a  new  formi  and  expressed  In  dilTerent  words; 
and  I  therefore  fell  it  lo  be  my  duty  distinctly  lo  declare,  in  my  annual- 
message  to  Congress,  that  no  such  concession  could  be  made,  and  that 
the  United  Stales  had  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  lenforce  their  own 
laws  and  to  protect  their  flag  from  being  used  tor  purposes  wholly  for- 
bidden by  those  laws  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral  censure  of  the  world. 

"  Taking  tiie  message  as  his  letter  of  instrudions,  our  then  minister  al 
Paris,  Mr-  Cass,  felt  himself  required  to  assume  4he  same  ground  in  a 
remonstrance  which  he  fellithisduty  to  present  toM.  Gnizot,  andlhi^ugh 
him  to  the  king  of  the  French,  against  what  has  been  called  the  Quintu- 
ple Treaty ;  and  his  conduct  iti  this  respect  met  with  the  approval  of  this 
government.  In  close  conformity  with  these  views,  the  8ib  article  of  the 
late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  framed,  which, provides  that  'each  na- 
tion shall  keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a  force  not  less  than  eighty  guns, 
to  act  separately  and  apart,  under  instructions  from  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  ior  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  and  obliga- 
tions.* From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  message 
has  been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries, 
and  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  inierference  with  our  commerce  for 
any  purpose  whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

"Whi{e,  therefore,  the  United  States  have  been  standing  up  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  make  that  a  pretext 
for  avoiding  a  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  or  a  ground  for  giving 
countenance  to  a  trade  reprobated  by  our  laws.  A  similar  arrangement 
by  the  other  great  powers  could  not  fail  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  the  slave 
trade,  without  the  interpolation  of  any  new  principle  into  tlie  maritime 
code.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be 
followed  by  one,  if  not  all,  of  them.  We  thereby  ajso  ofler  suitaLle  pro- 
tection to  the  fair  trader  in  those  seas,  thus  fulfilling  at  the  same  time  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy,  and  complying  with  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanitv 
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"  With  the  alher  powers  of  Europe  our  relations  continue  on  the  most 
amicable  footing,  Treaties  now  existing  with  lh«in  shoutd  be  rigidly 
observed,  and  every  opportunity,  compatible  with  the  iateresls  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  seized  upon  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  commercial 
intercourse.  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  Our  policy, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all.  '  Our  ^reat  desire  should  be  to  enter  only  into  that 
rivalry  which  looks  to  the  general  good  in  the  cultivation  of  the  scie^ices, 
IhA)  enlargement  of  ibe  field  for  the  exercise  of  (he  mechanical  arts,  and 
ihe  spread  of  commerce — that  great  civiiizer-^to  every  land  and  sea. 
Carefully  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  questions  exclusively  referring 
themselves  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  an  equal  exemption  from  the  interference  of  European  governments 
in  what  relates  to  the  states  of  Ihe  American  continent." 

We  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that  (he  American  minister  had  previous 
ly  given  to  the  British  government,  a  discharge  from  all  furiher  liability 
on  account,  of  the  Caroline,  is  it  had  apologized,  and  as  no  better  repa- 
ration from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  be  had,  and  as  it  had  also  ex- 
pressed so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred character  of  our  neutral  rights,  &c.,  &c. 

A  case  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  Amistad,  now  arose  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  The  brig  Creole,  q(  Richmond,  Va.,,  sailed  from  that  port  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  for  Ntw-Orleans,  with  a  cargo  consisting  partly 
of  tobacco,  and  135  slaves  -,  some  eight  or  tea  days  after  leaving  Hampton 
Eoads,  a  part  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a 
passenger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of' the  negroes,  wounded  the 
captain  dangerously,  and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  Ihe  crew  severely. 
The  slaves  consequently  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  vessel.  When, 
under  their  direction,  it  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New- Providence.  There,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  in  the 
place,  the '  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board  the  Creole,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  ffom  on  board,  until  an  examinalioii  could  be 
had  i  on  examination,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  were  identiHed  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  mutiny  and  murder.  These  were  placed  in  confinement 
for  another  investigation  of  the  case ;  but  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  that  they  should  be  sent  bacli 
to  America  for  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  slaves,  in  number  114,  were 
set  ali  liberty,  ()n  the  ground  that  they  became  free  in  landing  on  British 
territory. 

The  affair  of  the  Amistad,  as  we  have  said,  which  had  occurred  but.a 
short  lime  previous  to  this,  was  considered  so  nearly  identical  with  it,  as 
to  afford  the  English  a  tolerable  excuse  for  following  the  example  set 
ihem  on  that  occasic^. 

Congress  adjourned,  after  a  laborious  session,  m  which  were  passea 
ninety-five  public  acts,  thirteen  joint  resolutions,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  private  bills.  Two  other  public  bills  were  passed  which  were 
defeated  by' the  veto  of  the  President,  and  two  more  were,  defeated  by  not 
receiving  the  executive  approval  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  New-York  took  place  in  June, 
and  the  event  was  very  justly  celebrated  with  public,  rejoicings.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  stupendous  work  surpasses  in  magniti- 
cence  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  ancient  Rome.  None  of  the  hydrau- 
lic structures  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  legions  of  slaves  she  had  at  com- 
mand, equal  ill  magnitude  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  and  prospet  tive 
benefits,  ibis  great  accomplishment  of  a  single  city  of  the  Americati  re- 
public. Tlje  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  The 
work  comraeaoes  at  the  village  of  Croton,  about  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    Here  is  the  first  re'srvolr,  which  is  formed  by  3  dam 
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(otciiig  the  river  back  several  miles,  covering  BOO  acres,  and  computed  lo 
contaiii  not  less  than  100,000,000  of  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth  from 
ihe  surface.  The  uniform  descent  of  the  aqueduct  from  commencement, 
is  about  fourteen  inches  to  the  mile ;  consequently  eKtensive  excavatiqns 
or  tunnels  passing  through  hills  or  heavy  embankments,  with  culverts  in 
crossing  vallej's,  were  required.  Several  of  the  .tunnels  are  cut  through 
solid  rock,  al  an  enormous  expense  ;  the  longest  is  near  the  village  of 
Manhattanville,  and  is  1,213  feet  in  length.  Sleepy  Hollow,  well  known 
to  readers  of  imaginative  lore,  is  apSnned  by  a  series  of  graceful  arches. 

The  main  line  of  the  aqueduct  is  constructed  as  follows:  the  bottom  is 
an  inverted  arch,  the  roof  a  semi-circle  ;  the  dimensions  six  feet  at  bot- 
tom, seven  feet  at  top,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  ston«,  well  laid,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  rubble  ;  over  this 
a  bed  of  concrete  composed  of  cement,  broken  stone  and  gravel,  well  com- 
bined ;  the  side  walls  are  thirty-nine  inches  thick  at  bottom,  ^nd  twenty- 
Eeven  inches  at  top ;  Ihe  arches  bolh  of  brick.  In  crossing  Harlem  river 
the  aqueduct  encounters  its  most  formidable  impediment.  Owing  to  the 
great- depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  line,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
clination of  its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  be  i  ,430  feet. 
Its  width  will  be  eighteen  feet  inside  the  parapet  walls,  and  .twenty-seven 
feet  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  coping;  it  will  be  supported  by  six- 
teen piers,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  base,  i(nd  eighty-four  feet  lil  height,  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  diminishing- as  they  rise,  with  a  span  of  eighty  feet 
This  bndge  is  intended  for  the  suppOrt  of  iron  pipes,  which  wi)l  be  laid 
down,  in  the  first  instance,  between  two  and  three  Jeet  in  diameter ;  but 
the  wotk  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  two  four  fe^t 
pipes  al  any  time  hereaftet:,  whose  capacity  will  be  equal  Co  that  of  the 
grand  trunk.  A  number  of  formidable  ravines  shortly  after  present  them- 
selves, but  are  all  crossed  handsomely,  the  water  being  conducted  by 
means  of  inverted  syphons.  Ninety-sixth  street  being  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  has  two  arches  of  twenty-seven  feet  span,  for  the  carriage-way, 
and' one  arch  of  fourteen  feet  span,  on  each  side,  for  the  sidewalks.  The 
other  streets  being  but  sixty  feet  in  width,  will  eabh  have  an  arch  of  thirty 
feet  span  for  the  carriage-way,  and  one  on  each  aide  of  ten  feet.  The 
breadth  over  the  arches  to  he  twenty-four  feet. 

The  next  important  work  is  the  receiving  reservoir,  thirty-eight  miles 
by  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  its  northern  terminus.  It  covers  thirty- 
five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  north  section  to 
ftave  twenty  feet  of  water  when  full,  the  south  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the 
whole  reservoir  containing  1GO,000,000  gallons.  From^this  reservoir  the 
water  will  be  conveyed  through  the  Filth  Avenue  to  the  distributing  basin, 
in  Forty-second  street;  this  covers  about  live  acres  and  holds  20^00,000 
of  gallons.  This  distributing  reservoir  is  also  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  expense,  and  calculated  to  endure  as  long  as  the  hills.  .It  is  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  employed  four  hundred  men  four  years 
in  its  construction.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  single  man 
has  complete  control  of  the  immense  quantity  of'  water  used  to  supply 
the  city.  The  original  eetitiiate  of  expense  for  the  entire  work,  was 
$1,718,197 ;  but  before  it  is  entirely  finished,  it  is  now  supposed  the  amount 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  819,000,000,  At  intervals  of  a  mile,  ventilators 
are  .construe ted,  in  the  form  of  towers,  composed  of  while  marble ;.  these 
may  be  seen,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  by  passengers  along  the  course  of 
(he  Hudson.  <    - 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  make  mention  of  an  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy which, reliects  high  credit  upon  the  government  of  Queen  Victona. 
Her  majesty  caused  to  he  forwarded*  through  her  minister  nt  Washington, 
to  ihe  American  secretary  of  slate;  six  valuable  gold  medals,  with  appro-, 
{iriate  emblems,  to  be  disposed  h,s  frillows :        ,      - 
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1.  For  Captain  Depeyster,  of  the  packet-ahip  "  Sheridan,"  of  New-l  orC^ 
for  saving  ihe  crew  of  the  Brkish  barque,  "Zephyr,"  of  Newcaalle,  in 
November,  1841). 

2.  For  Captain  Wollon,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Hhone,"  o(  New- York,  for 
savirtg  the  crew  of  the  British  barque  '.'  Belinda,"  of  Troon,  D.  Mac  Nithol, 

3.  For  C»P'ain  Cropper,  of  ihe  packet-ship  "  Columbus,"  of  New-York, 
for  saving  the  lives  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  "  Leonidas,"  of 
Betfastr  In  November,  164)). 

4.  For  Captain  Thompson,  of  Ibe  packet-ship  "  Stephen  Whitney,"  o) 
New- York,  for  saving  the  master  and  crew  of  the  schooner  "  Dispatch"  of 
St-  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1340. 

5.  For  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  pacbet-ship  "Garriek,"  of  New-York,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  the  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  the  brig  "  Eugenia"  ol 
St.  John's,  New-Brunswick,  in  Uetember,  1840. 

,  6.  For  Captain  Sloddarl,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Ville  de  Lyon,"  of  New- 
York,  for  saving  the  live«  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  British  brig 
"  Brttiania,"  in  November,  1840.  r- 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  government  of  Tesas,'  instead 
of  wisely  husbanding'  its  resoureea,  was  so  extremely  inconsiderate  as 
to  authorize  the  famous  ^anta  Pe  expedition.  This  was  an  attempt  by 
9fi  armed  force  to  capture  the  Mexican  city  and  province  of  that  n«me, 
which  lies  remote  from  assistance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
The  pretence  set  up  for  this,  was  a  necesaily  of  retaliation  for  the  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  independence  ol 
the  Texians.  The  force  consisted  of  somo  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
and  was  divided-  into  three  divisions,  the  principal  command  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  General  McLeod.  The  journey,  from  the,  eiarting  point  of  the 
invaders,  was  not  adequately  provided  for,  either  in  Ihe  way  of  provisions 
at  anything  else;  consequently,  by  the  time  half  the  long  distance  vras 
(fflssed  over,  the  men  began  to  suffer,  and  iheir  disiresaea  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  their  surrender  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  But  now,  from 
having  subsisted  for  weeks  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  they  sunk  to  a  stale, 
if  possible,  more  abject.  In  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  gross  violation  of  their  solemnly  pledged  word  that  the  cap- 
tives should  be'  humanely  treated,  Ihe  Mexican  authorities  stripped  their 
prisoners  of  everything — arms,  tilankets,  and  clothing — chained  them  in 
pairs,  barefooted,  and  drove  them  off  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  to 
Ihe  city  of  Mexico.  Thirty-five  famished  and  died.  Four  were  wantonly 
shot  by  the  guard,  for  their  inability  or  refusal  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body.  The  ears  of  those  who  Ihua  perished  were  cut  off  and  preserved, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  commanding  oSicer  of  the  barbarians,  as  evidence 
thai  their  prisoners  had  not  escaped. 

There  accompanied  this  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  "travellers,  men 
ol  letters,  or  invalids,"  several  Americans,  some  of  whom  bore  passports 
from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New-Orleans,  and  other  evidences  of  their 
being  non-belligerent  citizens.  George  W.  Kendall,  a  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
a  son  of  General  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  were  of  this  ckaa.  These,  and 
other  men,  who  had  just  claims  to  special  coiisideraiioni  were  deprived 
of  their  papers, and  means  of  protection,  and  maltreated  in  common  with 
the  rest.  In  consequence  of  this,  protests  were  entered  by  several  of-the 
foreign  ministers  at  Mexico-;  and  a  very  lengthy  correspondence  was 
had  between  the  Mexican  authorities  and  different  hranelies  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  witha  resolution  of  that  body,  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  recentlylaken  place  between  the  American  m' 
in  Mexico  and  the  government  of  that  country,  together  wilh  the  ii 
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tions  of  the  government  to  ihe  minister.  The  correspondence  waa  of 
great  length  ;  it  comprised  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  late  minister  in  Mexico,  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Combs,  and  other  letiera  requesting  the  interposition  o( 
Mr.  EHis  in  behalf  of  other  individuals,  who  were  involved  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  The^view  takenby  the  secretary  of  stale  of 
these  cases, 'is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  of  a  ajibseijuent  date,  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  VVaddy  Thompson,  the  new'minister  to  Mexico. 
.  In  this  letter,  dated  April  5, 1842,  Mr.  Webster  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween thiB  cases  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Kendall,  joined  the  expedition  for 
objects  entirely  distinct  from  a  hostile  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  those  who 
were  patliesio  the  military  expedition,  and  states^the  grounds  on  which 
persons  connected  with  the  expedition  under  certain  circumsiancea  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  non-combatants.  The  following  ia  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  the  minister  is  instructed  what  course  to 
adopt  in  relation  lo  the  prisoners  whose  cas^  were  specially  stated. 
Afieralliidin^to  the  cruelties  which  are  alledged  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  prisoners,  th«  secretary  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  government  of  the  United  Slates  has  no  inclination  to  interfere 
in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  in- 
dividuals, any  further  than  its  clear  duties  require.  But  if  citizens  of  the 
Uiiiied  Slates  who  hare  not  renounfced,  nor  intended  to  renounce,  their  alle- 
giance to  their  own  government,  nor  have  entered  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  any  other  government,  have,  nevertheless,  been  found  so  connected 
with  armed  enemies  of  Mexico,  as  ihat.they  may  be  lawfully  captured  and 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  this  government  to  take 
so  far  a  concern  in  their  welfare  aa  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
ire  treated  according  to  the  usages  Of  modern  limes  and  civilized  states. 
Indeed,  although  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  none  of  th'eir  own  citizens 
were  concerned,  yet,  if  in  a  war  waged  between  two  neighbouring  states, 
the  killing,  enslaving,  or  cruelly  treating  of  prisoners  should  be  indulged, 
the  United  Slates  would  feel  it  to  be  their  dniy,  as  well  as  their-  right,  to 
remonstrate  and  to  interfere  against  such  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  These  principles  are' common  principles, 
essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  all  nations  have,  therefore,  rights  and  interests.  But  their  duty  to 
inlferfere  becomes  imperative  in  cases  affecting  their  own  citizens.  It  la, 
therefore,  that  the  govemmetit  of  the  United  States  protests  against  the 
hardships  and  cruelties,  to  which  the  Sa^ita  Fe  prisoners  have  been  sob- 
jecied.     It  protests  against  this  treatment  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 


civilization -and  the  spirit  of  the  age— in  the  name  of  aU  repubhus— in  the 
name  of  liberty  herself,  enfeebled  and  dishonoured'  by  all  cruelty,  and  all 
excess— in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  honour  of,  this  whole  hemisphere.  It 
protests,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  against  practices  belonging  only  to 
barbarous  people  in  barbarous  times. 

"  By  the  well-established  riiles  of  national  law,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
to  be  treated  harshly  unless  personally  guilty  towards  him  who  has  them 
in  his  power,  for  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men  and  unfortunate. 
When  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  submits,  a  great  soul  forgets  all  reaenl- 
ment  and  is  entirely  filled  with  compassion  for  him.  This  is  the  humane 
language  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  high  honour 
among  men.  The  law  of  war  forbids  the  wouuding,  killing,  impressment 
into  the  troops  of  the  country,  or  the  enslaving  or  otherwise -maltreating 
of  prisoners  of  war,  unless  they  have  been  guilty  of  some  grave  crime ; 
and  from  the  obligation  of'lhis  law  no  civilized  nation  can  discharge  itself. 
Every  nation  on  being  received  at  her  own  request  into  the  circle  of  civ 
ilized  governments,  must  understanrf  that  she  no'  only  attains  rigiits  o' 
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■overeignty  and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but  that  she  binds  her- 
self also  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those  principles,  laws 
and  usages  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized  states,  and 
which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigatioti  of  the  Iniseries  of  war.  No 
eooimuDity  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  character  in 
modern  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which  that  character 
impoaea.  A  Christian,  people,,  who  exercise  sovereign  power,  who  make 
treaties,  maintain  diplomatic,  relations  with  other  states,  and  who  should 
yet  refuse  to  coriduct  its  military  operations  according  to  the  usages  uni- 
Tersally  observed  by  such  states,  would  present  a  character  singularly  in- 
ooneisient  and  anomalous.  This  government  will  not  hastily  suppose 
that  the  Mexicatl  republic  will  assume  such  a  character.  There  i^  yet 
another  very  important  element  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  this  case." 

"It  is  asserted  and  believed  that  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  persons 
connpcted  with  the- expedition  was  made  upon  specific  terms,  which,  were 
immediately  violated  by  the  local  Mexican  authorities.  If  there'  is  one 
rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  thaii  another,  it  is,  that 
compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations,  should  be 
failhrull]'  adhered  to;  and  their  non- Observance  is  denounced  as  being 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of  thf 
immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind.  Consequently,  if  the  surrender  of 
the  expedition,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  con' 
ditions  must  be  insisted  upon  in  favour  of  the  captives.  According  to  thf 
statement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  twc 
hundred  miles  in  advalice-of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  hiscom 
paninns  while  they  were  displaying  a  flag  of  truce;  and  the  persons  whq 
took  them  gave  assurances  that  they  should  not  be  held  as  prisoners  oi 
war.  Here,  then,  was  a  special  immunity  promised,  but  afterwards  noto- 
riously withheld;  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
information  upon  the  subjectt  If,  therefore,  this  government  were  not 
entitled  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  ground  of  his  havingf 
been  a  nourcombatant  and.  a  neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  of 
Mexico'  to  take  care  that  the  stipulations  of  its  authorized  agents  to  that 
effect  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  that  on  this  account,  those  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  should  be  immediately  released,  according  to  thai 
promise. 

"In  conclusiou,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
now  to  instruct  you  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  you  inquire  care- 
fully and  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  those  persons  who,  having 
been  taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having  claimed  (he  interposition  of  this 
government,  are  still  held  as  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and  you  will  then  de- 
mand of  the  Mexican  government  (he  release  of  such  of  them  as  appear 
to  have  been  innocent  traders,  travellers,  invalids,  men  of  letters,  'or  for 
any  other  reasons  justly  esteemed  non- combatants,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  end  it  may  be  proper  to  direct  the  consul  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  places  where  any  of  them  may  be  confined,  and  to  take  their 
statements  under  oath,  as  also  the  slatemenls  of  other  persons  to  whom 
they  may  respectively  refer.  If  the  Mexican  government  deny  facts  upon 
which  any  of  the  persons  claim  their  release,  and'desire  time  for  further 
investigation  of  their  respective  oases,  or  any  of  them,  properand  suitable 
little  must  he  allowed ;  but  if  any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  next 
preceding  paragraph,  ^d  for  whose  relief  yoil  shall  have  made  a  demand, 
shall  still  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  you 
will  then  exphciily  demand  of  the  Mexican  goverhmenl;  that  they  be 
treated  thencefdrward  withall  the  lenity  which;  in  the  most  favourable 
eases,  belongs  to  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  they  be  not  confined  in 
tnaihsorae  dungeons.  With-  malefactors  and  persons  diseased,  that  they  be 
•lot  chained,  or  subjected  to  ignominy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  ihfiii 
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delention ;  that  they  be  not  obliged  to  labour  on  the  public  works,  or  piil 
to  any  other  hardship.  You  will  stale  to  the  Mexican  government  inai 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  enlertajns  a  conviction  thai  these 
persons  ought  lo  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay;  that  it  wiii  feel  great 
dissatisfaetion  if  il  shall  learn  that  those  whose  cases  have  been  already 
made  the  subject  of  an  express  demand,  are  stilt  suffering,"  &c..  Sec. 

After  much  delay,  the  prisoners  named  were  set  at  liberty.  Santa 
Anna,  by  an  act -of  great  clemency,  shortly  after,  on  the  solemnization  of 
his  birtn-day,  released  all  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners.  At  that  time  there 
were  fifty  at  the  castle,  of  Perote  j  one  Kundredand  nineteen  in  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  the  remainder  at  Jalapa. 

The  United  States'  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition  returned  home  in 
June  and  July  of  this  year,  having  been  absent  since  the  ISth  of  August, 
1838— nearly  four  years.  Since  leaving  the  United  States,  the.  combined 
squadron  had  navigated  about  four  hundred  thousand  miles.  ~  The  Vin- 
cennes,  the  vessel  of  Captaia  Wilkes,  bailed-  round  the  world,  altogether 
a  distance  of  seventy-one  thousand  miles,  and  returned  in  com.paratively 
good  order,  without  having  met  with  any  material  accident.  The  brig 
Porpoise,  Commander  Ringgold,  arrived  in  New-York  on  the  2d  of  July, 
having  been  absent  three  years  abd  eleven  months,  and  making  according 
to  log,  ninety-five  thousand  miles.  The  ship  Peacock  was  wrecked  at 
the  mouth  of  Ctilumbia  river,  by  running  upon  ashoal;  but,  happily, 
without  a  loss  of  life.  She  had  sailed,  prior  to  her  destruction,  sixty-two 
thousand  miles,  and  was  still  in  excellent  order.  Captain  Hudson  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  his  sinking  ship,  having  taken  from  her  such  valu- 
ables as  could  be  rescued  hastily  by  means  of  such  boats  as  could  be  got 
alongside.  The  shipwrecked  crew  received  much  attention  from  the  gen- 
tlemanly British  commander  at  Fort.  George,  formerly  Astoria,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  were  kindly  cared  for 
until  the  arrival  of  otiier  vessels  of  the  squadron  to  their  relief.  The 
brig  Oregon,  which  was  substituted  for  the  Peacock  after  this  loss,  arrived 
in  Boston  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Carr.  The  ship 
Clarendon,  by  way  of  Oaalon,  arrived  in  New- York  in  June-  The  Fly- 
ing-Fish, tender-lo  the  Vincennes,  previous  to  her  being  sold  at  Singapore 
as  unseaworthy,  had  made  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles. 

The  expedition  thorougiily  executed  every  part  of  the  dulies  confided 
to  il  by  the  government.  A  very  large  number  of  ports,  harbours,  islands, 
reefs  and  shoals,  were  visited,  examined  and  surveyed.  Many  charts 
of  the  South  seas  having  been  found  erroneous,  were  carefully  cor- 
rected. Several  of  the  principal  groups  of  .islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  government  vessels  of  this  na- 
lion,  and  friendly  relations  established  with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  them 
The  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean — observations  for  fixing  the  south 
ern  magnetic  poIe,.&c.,  fee.,  preceded  those  of  the  French  and  English 
expeditions. 

,On  one  of  the  islands  visited,  the  natives  offered  thera  worship,  evidently 
believing  them  to  have  descended  from  the  sun.  On  Mouna  Loa,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  experiments  were  made  with  the  pendulum  at  a  height 
of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Topographical  sur- 
veys were  also  made  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  craters.  On  one  oe 
casion,  while,  examining  a  group  of  the  Fejee  islands,  the  boats'  crewo 
were  attacked,  and  two  of  their  officers  were  killed— tut  no  similar  occur- 
rence took  place  afterwards.  .  A  friendly  Fejee  chief,  Vendovi,  was 
brought  to  the  [Tniied  States,  but  he  died  shortly  afterhis  arrival.  The 
Sooloo  Sea  was  also  explored,  and  a  new  and  feasibie  route  discovered 
for  pass&g  n  that  direction  to  Ohina,  thus  guarding  against  the  northeast 
monsoori 
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On  one  of  the  islands,  where  they  obtained  speoiniens  of  n 

bedded  in  igneous  rock,  ihere  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation  whatevei 
yet  il  was  so  densely  covered  with  penguins,  which  stoutly  resisted  their 
landing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  coiild  force  their  way  through 
thero. 

The  expedition  also,  during  its  absence,  examined  and  surveyed  a.  large 
portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  formerly  but  little  known.  The  Colum- 
bia river  was  ascended  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  cascades  and 
falls.  The  philologist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Hale,  was  left  lliere  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  at  leisure,  and  returning  by  land. 
All  the  harbours  of  Oregon  were  visited  and  surveyed.  A  new  and  com- 
plete niap  of  the  county  wasprepared,  embracing  its  rivers,  sounds,  coast, 
forts,  Scci,  which  will  lurnish  the  government  with  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  its  formerly  but  little  kngwn  poseessidns  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  interesting  region.  An  exam- 
ination was  also  made  of  a  part  of  Upper  California,  the  Sacramento  river, 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  various  tributaries,  &c.,  &c. 

Thp.se  of  the  officers  who  were  lost,  were  Lieutenant  Underwood  and 
Midshipman  Henry,. killed  by  savages  at  the  Island  of  Mololo,  one  of  the 
F.ejee  group,  while  bravely  defending  their  men.  Midshipmen  Reid  and 
Bacon,  together  with  some  thirteen  others,  in  (he.Sea  Gull,  were  probably 
capsized  by  a  gale  and  lost,  white  attempting  to  round  Cape  Horn.  A 
chaste  obelisk  in  memory  of  these  early  dead,  was  erected  by  their  com- 
panions, in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 

Therei  died,  in  Washington,  this  year,  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler,  wife  of  the 
president;  also,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard, of  New-Jersey;  also,. Hon.  J. 
Lawrence  and  D.  Dimock,  of  Pa, ;  also,  Senator  Dixon,  of  R.  I.;  and  Hon. 
L.  Williams,  of  N.  C.,  "the  father  of  the  House."  In  Baltimore,  by  ex- 
plosion of  the  Medora,  twenty-six  persons  were  killed,  and  thirty-eight 
wounded.  Died,  in  Maryland,  Ex-governor  Veazey.  ]n  New-Jersey, 
Gen.  Rossel.  In-  Vermont,  Eev.  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Maj.  Lomax,  U.  S.  A.  At  Groton,  Ci.,  Capt.  Avery,  an  officer 
under  Col.  Ledyard  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Griswold  by  the  British.  In 
New-London,  Gen'l.  Isham.  'At  Fort  Sulhvan,  S.  C,  Major  Kirby.  In 
Kenluchy,  Ex-governor  Desha.  In  Georgia,.  Hon.  W,  R.  Habersham. 
In  Missouri,  Gen.  Atlflnsoni  also.  Major  Floyd;  also,  Judge  {.iicas.  At 
New-Orleans,  I'Abbe  Monj.  In  the  Illinois  house  of  assembly,  Hon.  Mr. 
Arndt,  being  shot  in  an  altercation.  In  Virginia,  Hon.  W.  S.  Hastings,  of 
Mass.  At  Pittsburgh,  Capt.  Butler,  U.  S.  A,  In  Ohio,  Judge  Jolly,  one 
of  Morgan's  riflemen  in  the  revolution.  At  Philadelphia,  Condy  Raguet, 
formerly  American  charge  al  Brazil.  In  New- York,  Col.  Cummings, 
V.  S.  A. ;  also,  Je  70,  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  a  name  rendered  enduring  by 
the  evil  deeds  of  Burr  and  eloquence  of  Wirt,  in  Florida,  Major  Wilcox, 
U.  S.  A.  In  the  Cherokee  nation,  Capt.  Simonion,  V.  8.  dragoons.  In 
Texas,  Chief-justice  Moreland.  In  France,  Gen.  Fenwick,  U.  S.  A.;  also, 
the  famous  surgeon  Baron  Larrey,  je  76;  also.  Admiral  Baudin;.  also,  the 
count  de  Las  Cases,companionof  Napoleon  in  banishment.  AlSt.  Peters- 
burgh,  Sir  Robert  Her  Porter,  historical  painter.  In  Smyrna,  Capt.  Voor- 
hees,  V.  S.  N.  In  Italy,  M.  de  Sismondi,  the  historian ;  also,  Capt-  Hnm- 
iiton,  "author  of  "Travels  in  America."  In  Ireland,  John  Banirji,  novelist ; 
also.  Rev.  Henry  Maturin,  author  of  "  Bertram."  .In  London,  Gen.  Shrap- 
nell,  inventor  of  the  "  shells"  which  bear  his  name ;  also,  Ducrow,  the 
equestrian.  In  France,  the  duke  6(  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louia  Philippe, 
being  thrown  from  his  barouche.  In  London,  Sir  Charles  Beif,  eminent 
as  a  surgeon ;  also,  Viscount  Coke,  writer  of  jurisprudence.  In  Edinburgl). 
James  Grahame.auihorof  a  "Hislory  of  America."  In  London,  John  Har- 
rison, grandson  of  the  discoverer  of  the  longitude,  for  which  he  wai 
voted  by  government  £20,000. 
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A.  D.  1843 — On  llie  reassembling  of  Congress,  fhe  principal  Habject  of 
aUe(iiii»n  was  aiill  the  esiabJishment  of  an  exchequer.  Nothing  that  Con- 
gress could  offer  having  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  president,  it  now 
became  his  .turn  to  submit  a  plan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  accor- 
dingly laid  before  the  House  his  project,  approved  by  the  hSads  of  gov- 
ernment— when  it  was  rejected,  by  the  strong  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  eighteen.  A-.treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  executive 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  certain  Texian  commissioners  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas — but  this  also  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  July  several  changes  occurred  in'  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  which 
was  thus  remodelled:  Mr.  A-  P.  Upsliur,  of  Va.,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State  ;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  J.  M. 
Porter,  of  Pa., Secretary  of  War;  T.  W.  Gilmer,  of  Va-  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  C,  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ky.,  Fost-master  General ;  J.  Nelson,  of  Md., 
Attorney  General. 

Congress,  before  the  close  of  its  session,  made  two  appropriations, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  that  bodj,  deserve  to  be  recorded-  First,  830,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  line  of  telegraphs  to  Baltimore,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Morse.  This  opened  a  new  field  of  enlerprize  to 
the  discerning  men  of  the  age,  and  we  now  see  how-  incalculably  advan- 
tageous the  results  of  the  system  are  not  merely  to  tltis  nation  but  to 
the  race  at  large.  Secondly,  $40,000  to  establish  a  special  embas- 
sage to  the  Celestial  Empire.  Former  remissness  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  that  region,  had  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  true  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  the  republic. 

■  A  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  American  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year;- an  incident  without  parallel,  and  one  calculated  to  startle  tlie 
sensibilities  ol  the  whole  people.  A  son  of  tlte  honourable  Secretary  of 
War  was  th  the  month  of  December  hanged  at  the  vard-arm  of  a  Vessel 
on  board  which  he  was  a  midshipman,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  a  mutinous 
and  piratical  conspiracy.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Somers,  a.  ten 
gun  brig  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A,  Slidell  Mackenzie,  and  the 
crew  consisted  of  a  complement  of  fifteen  petty  officers  and  seamen  with 
some  seventy-odd  naval  a]n)rentices.  The  vessel  was  new,  and  had 
bpen  ordered  to  the  coast  of^Africa  on  3  trial  cruize, to  touch  at  Monro- 
via and  return  by  the  way*f  St.  Thomas — and  it  was  Ihe  design  of  the 
mutineers  to  seize  her  tipon  leaving  the  latter  point,  murder  the  officers, 
■ind  at  once  supplant  the  national  colours  with  a  flag  bearing  tlie  skull  and 
fross-bones.  Thirteen  of  the  crew,  it  was  said,  had  taken  an  oath  of 
conspiracy,  and  were  determined  to  act  upon  the  ground  that  "dead 
men  tell  no  tales" — slaying  all  they  might  capture,  save  women,  whom 
Ihey  were  to  preserve. for  themselves^ 

The  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  purser's  steward,  to 
whom  the  horrid  design  had  4een  partly  revealed,  betrayed  it.  '  Midship- 
man Philip  Spencer,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  represented  as  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  infernal  scheme;  and  upon  being  confronted  with  his 
acctiser,  he  admitted  the  charge  brought  against  him,  but  asserted  that 
what  he  had  said  was,  "all  in  a  joke."  Upon  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
strange  affair,  however,  a  paper  written  in  cypher  was  found,  separating 
Itie  crew — and  other  evidences  that  it  was  like  to  have  proved  a  matter 
much  too  solemn  for  a  joke.  Other  parties  implicated  were  examined 
rigorously,  and  sufficient  cause  found  to  warrant  the  detention  in  doubH 
irons  of  ttire«  persons,  namely,  a  midshipman  and  two  sailors,  the  one 
holding  the  authoritative  position  of  master-at-arms,  and  the  other  master 
of  the  top.  After  this,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  seeming  to  be  manifest- 
ed in  the  cretv,  upon  deliber4tion  With  the  balance  of  his  officers,  the  cota- 
mandev  of  the  vessel  determined  upon  tiie  extremity  of  executing  the 
supposed  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  in  his  ship.    After  this,  it  was  said 
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the  men  returned  to  their  duty  with  aucuslomed  alacrity.  Commander 
Mackenzie,  upon  his  arrival  in  New- York,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
at  much  length,  for  this  act  of. speedy  retribution,  and  was  finally  exone- 
rated from  all  blame. 

The  Rhode-Island  "  rebellion,"  so  called,  now  comes  to  be  considered. 
It  appears,  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  a  conventiOD  of  inhabitants  in 
that  state  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  materially  different  from 
the  one. under  which  the  govemment  of  the  state  was  then  administered. 
The  principal  grievance  complained  of  was  the  extremely  limited  and  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  laws  relative  to  Ihe  right  of  suffrage — from  which 
circumstance  the  favourers  of  the  new  constitution  were^  denominated 
"  free  suffrage"  men,  While.their  opponents  assumed  the  name  of  ihe  "  law 
and  order''  party.  ,  At  the  election  for  state  officers  in  1843,  two  gover- 
nors and  two  sets  of  legislative  officers  were  voted  for  and  were  declared 
duly  elected  under  the  two  opposing  constitutions.  Thomas  W.  Doer 
was  pronounced  governor  by  the  revolutionists,  while  Samuel  W.  King 
was  proclaimed  the  same  by  the  regular  authorities  under  the  old  and  un- 
repealed cliarter  of  King  Charles.  Both  parties  prepared  to  maintain 
their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  entire  state  became  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar. 

In  this  exigency,  the  president  of  the  Union  was  appealed  to,  and  he  de 
cided  that  the  "  law  and  order"  men  were  right.  The  Dorrites  were  de- 
clared traitors,  inasmuch  as  their  initiatory  measures  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  ail  their  primary  assemblies  mformaL  and  consequently  illegal. 
Both  parties  now  began  to  arm  themselves,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  Inevi- 
table. The  legally- constituted  authorities  called  for  aid  from  the  K^nerul 
governracDt,  and  troops  vreie  ordered  to  their  assistance.  The  new-con- 
stitutionists  made  an  attempt  on  the  state  arsenal,  but  were  beaten  off; 
whereupon  Dorr  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  friends  of  liberty  every- 
where, and  many  marched  to  jOin  his  standard.  Shortly  after,  he  took 
possession  of  a  hill  at  a  place  called  Chepachet,  where  he  mounted  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  mustered  about  him  some  seven  hundred  men. 
Thereupon,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  state  by  the  legal  govern 
menl,  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  militia  under  General  M'Neil  was  or 
dered  to  "  disperse  the  rebels."  This  was  done ;  on  the  approach  of  tho 
regulars,  Dorr  and  his  party  fled,  without  firing  a  gun ;  only  one  man 
was  killed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  d^turbance. 

After  two.  years'  absence  from  the  state,  Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  there  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  thp 
state's  prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  governot  of  the  state 
signified  his  readiness  to  revoke  whenever  the  pseudo-governor  should 
acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — which  now  rests 
upon  a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  difficulties  there,  and  which  makes  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  constitution  which  was  preferred 
by  the  insurgents,  except  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  is  required 
instead  of  one.  Mr.  Dorr  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  was  placed  in  durance  :  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  was  fi- 
nally induced  to  subscribe  to  the  oath,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Much  has  been  saidof  American  "repudiation."  ,'I'hose  delinquent 
states  who  from  extravagance  or  mismanagement  of  some  sort,  found 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  have  certainly  suf- 
fered much,  and  justly,  from  the  storms  of  objurgation  and  reproach  which 
have  been  poured  down  lilte  thick  hail  upon  their  exposed  heads.  A  peru- 
sal of  Ihe  annexed  portion  of  a  letter  penned. by  a  great  statesman  of  this 
nation,  will, 'however,  throw  some  small  glimmering  of  light  upon  thedark 
subject.  If,  indeed,  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  the  disabilities  of  the 
repudiatora  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  unavoidable  e.xigeiicies  o' 
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the  IJmeB,  there  ia  yet  fair  reason  to  presume  Ihat  the  laggards  will, 
ere  longi  redeem  their  pledges,  and  achieve  for  themselves  a  more  hon 
curable  diatmolion. 

Mr,  Everett,  AraericMi  miniar.er  in  London,  in  the  month  of  March,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  holders  of  certain  American  state  stocks,  who  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  him  on- the  sahj^ct.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
remarks,  he,  continues  ;  "  I  concur  with  you  fully  in  -proteBting  against 
the.  doctrine  that  a  state  which  has  pledged  its  faith  and  resources  can  re- 
lease itself  from  the  obligation,  however  burdensome,. in  anyway  but  that 
of  honourable  payment.  Fatal  delusions,  in  limes  of  great  distress,  occa- 
sionally come  over  the.minds  of  commianities  as  well  as  Individuals ;  but 
I  rejoice  in  .the  beiief  that  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who 
have,  in  any  form,  advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  repudiation." 
I  am  couvinced  that  those  states  which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds  have  done  so  under  the  heavy  - 
pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  not  With  the  pilrpose  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  immot'ai,  and  unvl'orthy. 

"The  memorialists  are  pleased  to  give  mo  credit  for  sympathy  with 
their  sufferings.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  person,  not  bimself  directly  s,  suf- 
ferer, who  has  had  so  much  reason  as  myself  to  feel  deeply  all  the  evil 
effects— the  sacrifice  not  merely  of  material  prosperity,  but  what  isof  in- 
Snitety  greater  consequence,  of  public  honour— re suttmg  from  this  disas- 
Irous  failure.  The  reproach  which  it  has  broughi  on  the  American  name, 
has  been  the  only. circumstance  'which  has  prevented, a  residence  in  the 
[and  of  my  fathers  from  being  a  source  of  unmingled  satisfaction' to  me. 

"  The  positio%  gentlemen,  of  some,  rit  least,  of  the  indebted  stMea,  is 
as  singular  as  it  is  deplorable.  They  have  involved  themselves  most  un- 
advisedly, in  engagements  which  would  be  onerous  to  much  larger  and 
richer  communities;  and  they  yet  possess,  U"der  an  almost  hopeless  pres- 
ent embarrassment,  the  undoubted  means  of  eventual  recovery.  1  will 
take  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  and  what  1  say  of  that  state  will 
hold  good  of  the  others,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  local  circum- 
stances. The  state  of  Illinois,  undertook  a  few  years  since  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship'  canal  of  about  100  miles  in  lengUi,  to  unite  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois  river;  and  more  recently  projected 
and  commenced  the  execution  of  1,300  miles  of  railway.  On  ithese  works 
she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above  c£3,000,000  ;  the  wprKis  are  incom-  . 
plete  aud  unproductive.  The  population  of  the  stale  is  that  of  ,a  second 
sized  English  county,  short  of  500,000.  It  is  what  in  good  times  would 
be  considered  an  eminenlly  prosperous  population;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  the  English  income-tax  of  the  last  year  were,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  laid  on  that  state,  more  than  one  b^f  the  population 
possessing  in  the  aggregate  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  property  would 
in  the  present  period  ofgeneral  distress,  fall  below  the  point  of  exemp- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  half,  a  small  number  only  would  rise  much 
above  that  point ;  and  yet  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Illinois  are  almoai 
boundless.  The  state  is  larger  than  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Mia^ 
sissippi  it  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michigan  with 
IM  St.  Lawrence;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  internal  navigation,  by 
means  of  several  noble  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  stale  is  mild;  it  con- 
tains, I  suppose,  as  large  a  body'  of  land  not  merely  cultivable,  but  highly 
fertile,  as  can  befoutid  lying  together  in  the  United  States;  it  abounds  in 
various  kinds  of  mineral  wealth;  it  is  situated  about  in  the  centre  of  a 
horizontal  field  of  bituminous  coal,  which  Mr.  Lyejl  pronounced  the  other 
day  to  be  a^  large  as  Great  Britain :  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious, 
fri'gal,  intelligent  people,  most  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  Thai 
suiH  a  people  will  for  any  length  of  time  submit  to  lie  under  the  reproach 
and  bear  the  loss  incident  to  a  total  prostration  of.  public  credit,  I  ca,: 
never  believe. 
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"In  addition  to  these  public  embarassments,  private  fortunes  almost  witti 
out  number  have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck,  of  which  the  fail 
ure  of  the  slates,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of  the  principal  elements.  ■ 
doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a  transi 
tion  has  been  ihadi;  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of  general  dis 
,tress,  as  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yet,  gentle 
men,  the  efesiicity.and  power  of  recovery  in  the  country  are  great  l^ejond 
the  conception  of  those  who  do  not  know  it  frop:i  personal  observation- 
Even  i^ithin  the  disastrous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  privat* 
comniercial  debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  ^£35,000,000  sterling,  hai 
been  paid  by  the  American  mercfiants,  iviih  as  little  loss  to  the  creditoi 
as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  o'  domestic  debt  in  thit 
or  any  other  country.    . 

"  But  I  will  not  detain  you  by  enlarging  on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  ^1  respects,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
speak  with  reserve.  I  think  1  shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  3m  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  your  constitu- 
ents, and  truly  solicitous  for  their  effectual  relief;  and  that,  amid  all 
the  uncertainties  and  delay  which  may  attend  the  measures  requisite  for 
that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confident  that  the  lime  will  come  when  every 
stale  in  ine  Uninn  will  fulfil  its  engagements." 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  in  this  year  completed,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent celebration' held  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  day  chosen  was 
the  17th  of  Jime,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle ;  that  day  upon  which  the 
fathers  of  the  country  poured  out  their  blood  so  like  water,  to  redeem  the 
parched  land  from  destruction.  Deputations  from  the  seal  of  government 
and  various  quarters  of  Ihe  Union,  were  there  upon  the  occasion.  The 
immense  concourse  formed  tn  the  city  of  Sos'ton,  Cbarlestown,  Roxbury, 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  and  marched  to  the  eventful  heights — not  as. 
did  their  ancestors,  rudely  clad  and  but  half-armed,  save  with  the  panoply 
of  virtue  and  stern  patriotism — but  now  in  all  the  gorgeous  colours  of  a 
pageant.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  banners  were  displayed,  emblazoned 
#ith  innumerable  and  appropriate  devices ;  and  for  hours  ihe  swaying 
masses  of  'men  filled  every  avenue,  thronging  around  the  hill.  One  thou- 
sand ladies  were  seated  upon  ranges  of  settees  conveniently  disposed,  tier 
above  tier,' around  the  speaker — reminding  one  of  the  picture  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan paradise.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  efforts  added  freshness  to  his  ever-glowing  laurels. 

The  dimensions  of  the  monument  are  as  follows  ;  thirty^feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  having  a  dimi- 
nution of  fourteen  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  its  base.  The  height, 
at  the  top  of  the  apex,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  It  is  subslin- 
tially  built  of'hewnQuincy  granite, arid  its  entire  cost  was  $119,800,  Ihe 
interioriscircular,havinga  diameter  of  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  at  liottom, 
and  six  feet  four  inches  at  top,  and  is  ascended  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  steps.  The  top  is  an  elliptical  chamber,  seventeen  feel  high,  eleven  feet 
in  diameter,  with  four  windows  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feel 
two  inches  in  breadth — and  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  in  the 
United  States. 

To  elevate  the  lop  stone  of  the  monument  to  its  position  required  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity— as  it  was  a  block  of  two  and  a  half  tons  weight, 
four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness through  the  centre.  The  height  of  the  monument  entire,  as  we  have 
said,  is  two  hundred  and  iwenty-otie  feet,  being  an  altitude  some  few 
feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore,  inclu 
ding  Its  statue  of  thirteen  feet.  The  Groton  monument,  an  tmposinj 
structure  near  New-London,  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feei 
high.    The  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  said,  is  higher  than  anytbint 
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ol  the  kind  at  present  erected  in  the  country.    The  New-York  Washing- 
ton monument,  however,  is  intended  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world- 
Estimate  of  the  year'a  agricultural  produce  throughout  the  Union  : 


RuBhels  of  Wheat,      .     .     . 

130,000,000     Value  to  the 

grower,           $76,000,000 

"        Kye 

23,000,000              "         '■ 

U.000,000 

Barley,       .     .     . 

5,000,000    ■           "    •    '■ 

2,000.000 

Buckwheat,    .     . 

9,000.000 

"                       3,U0U.00C 

"         Com,     .,    .     .     . 

500,000.000. 

"                   180,000.000 

'■    .   Potatoes,  ,    .    . 

135.000.000 

33.UOO.000 

"        Oata 

ISO.000,000 

33,000,000 

Tons  of  Hay 

15,000.000 

17  4.<l(IO,O0C 

"      Flax  and  Hemp,    . 

158,569             '■        " 

I9,(«ll,37fl 

Bales  of  Cotton 

3,500,000              "         " 

5f>,0UO,00« 

Pounds  of  TobacGo,   .     .     . 

350,000,000 

Rice,    .... 

111,000,000 

3,000,000 

■'        sJifcoisooW    ■ 

143,000,000 

7,000,000 

SU.i3\ 

laa.oiia 

GalltinsofWiiie,   .    .    .    . 

130,748 

.    6.^>.374 

Produce  of  the  Dairy,  lie.  . 

372,000,000 

04,000,000 

■'       Orclmrd,  66/ 

7,000,000 

fi.OHO.OOO 

Nomber  of  Cattle,      .     .     . 

115.000.000 

700.000.000 

Total,  tl.35U,315,B0e 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  "tabular  view"  by  the'commissioner  of 
patents  at  Washingfton.  The  prices  set  down  are  those  which  pievail  ir 
the  market,  or  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  a  fair  average. 

The  following  ate  the  characteristics  of  tffe  states,  iii  regard  to  ttie  spe 
cies  of  produce,  at  least  for  the  year  specified.  New-York  produces  the 
most  oats,  vi2;,,  24,907,553  bushels;  also,  the  most  barley,  i,80a,!!ii2  bush- 
els. Pennsylvania  produces  the  most  rye,  viz.,  9,439,637  bushels;  also, 
the  most  buckwheat,  2,408,508  bushela.  Ohio  produces  the  most  wheal, 
viz.,  18,786.705  bushels.  Tennessee  the  most  Indian  corn,  viz.,  67,838,477 
bushels.  New-York  the  most  potatoes,  viz.,  26,353,612  bushels;  also, 
the  most  hay,  4,395,536  tons.  Kentucky  produces  theraost  flax  And  hemp, 
viz.;  31,728  tons.  Virginia  produces  the  most  tobacco,  viz.,  52,323,543 
pounds.  Geoi^a  produces  the  most  cotton,  viz.,  185,758,128  pouiids. 
South-Carolina  produces  the  moat  rice,  viz.,  66,892,807  pounds.  Conriec- 
ti':ut  raises  the  most  silk,  viz.,  140,971  pounds.  Louisiana  the  most  sugar, 
viz.,  37,173,590  pounds.  North-Carolina  the  most  wine,  viz.,  17,347  gal- 
lons, 

The  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  promineni  persons,  were  as 
follows :  In  Washington,  Hon.  Mr.  Buniell,  of  Mass-  In  Boston,  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  of  S.  C. ;  also  Judge  Simmojis.  At  New-Haven,  Ct.,  &  85, 
Noah  Webster,  L.  L.  D.  In  New- York,  Ex-governor  Mason,  of  Michigan ; 
also.  Judge  Smith  Thompson.  Near  New- York,  General  Armstrong,  a;  85, 
Secretary  of  War  in  i8j3.  At  Troy,  N.  V.,  Commodol'e  Dallas,  if.  S.  N. 
At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Washington  Allslon,  artist.  In  Portland,  Me., 
General  Euslis,  U,  S.  A. ;  also.  Senator  Hojmes.  In  New-Jersey,  Judge 
Halsey.  In  New- York,  Judge  Elmendorf;  also,  Peter  Lorillard,  by  bis 
own  industry  a  miUionaire.  In  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Ridge  way,  the  same. 
In  Indiana,  Bishop  Roberta.  In  Boston,  Judge  Thatcher.  Ai  Cincin- 
nati, Senator  M'Roberts,  of  111.  At  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Senator  Linn. 
In  Virginia,  General  Porterfieid.  At  Norwich,  Ct.,jE  89,  Uncas,  the  last 
jf  the  Mohegans.  At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Sir  Charles  Bagnt,  being  the  third 
Governor- general  of  (he  Canadas  dying  within  three  years.  In  Lon- 
don, Robert  Southey,  poetlaureal;  also,  Richard  Arkwright,  whose  father 
nivented  the  spinning  machine.  In  Paris,  Dr.  Hahnemann,  foimdier  of 
bomcepatby.  At  Constantinople,  Commodore  Portef.  At  Gape  Palmas. 
Africa,  Rev.  I..  B.  Minor,  miSBionirv. 
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A.  D.  1844— Tlie  gceat  suliect  of  attention  with  Congress,  was  the  expedi. 
ency  of  annexing  'I'exas.  In  a  few  brief  senlences,  we  give  here  tiie  aub- 
Btance  of  a  score  of  interminable  speeches,  for  as  well  as  against  the  pro- 
posed annexation.  The  .favourers  of  the  scheme  asserted,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  country  of  Texas  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
United  States,  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  :  That  to 
a  soil  of  inexnaustible  fertility  it  united  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and 
was  destined,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  to>  make  large  contributions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world :  That  the  magnitude  of  its  productions  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  American  government,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  while  the  addition  made 
to  the  boundary  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  the  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  would  be  of  a  character  the  most  commanding  and  important:  That 
Texas  being  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  devot- 
ing most  of  her  energies  to  the  raising  of  those  productions,  would  open 
an  extensive  market  to  the  Western  States,  ia  the  important  articles  of 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  bread  stuffs  :  That  Texas 
had  been  chiedy  settled  by  persons  from  ihe  United  Stated,  who  carried 
with  them  the  laws,  customs,  "and  political  and  domestic  institutions  ol 
theif  native  land  ;  and  being  thus  indoctrinated  in  all  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  would  bring  along  with  th^m  devotion  to  the  ■Union,  and  a  firm 
and' inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  unim- 
paired ;  That  justice  required  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be  shield- 
ed by  some  superior  power,  from  the  inliuman  description  of  warfare 
which  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Mexico  :  That  if  the  wishes  of 
Texas  lo  enter  the.  Union  were  now  defeated  by  the  United  States,  she 
would  ^  driven  to  seek  the  protection  of  some  oihernation,  which  would 
prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  sure  lo  suffer  seriously  in  its  revenue  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  system  of  smuggling  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  an  army 
of  custom-house  oiHcera  could  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to 
affect  injuripusly  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country ; 
and  that  by  a  constant  collision  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peace  of  the  nation 
would  be  continually  violated. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
asserted  that  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  without 
the  concurrence. of  the  nation  that  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ol 
1819,  whereby  the  United  States  alienated  its  title  to  Texas  by  solemn 
compacts,  would  be  a  violation  of  national  faith  and  honour :  Th^t  in 
case  the  treaty  should  become  ratified,  a  war  with  Mexico  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence;  as  that  nation  had  never  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pc^idence  of  Texas,  butclaimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  overit;  Thai  the 
admittance  of  Texas  under  suph  circumstances  would  place  a  weapon  in 
the' hands  of  those  who  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with  distrustful 
and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do  us  more  real,  lasting  injury,  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a.  territory,  valuable  though  it  might  be,  could 
possibly  repair :  That  while  the  lust  for  power,  with  fraud  and  violence 
in  its  train,  h^  led  other  governments  to  aggressions  and  conquests,  our 
movements  in'these  respects  had  always  been  regulated  by  reason  apd  ' 
justice ;  but  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  a  violation  of  those  prhiciples  upon  which,  we.  can  now  look 
back  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction :  That  Ihe  strong  sec- 
tional feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  North  and  South  would  be 
so  augmented  by  the  annexation,  ^s  to  lead  possibly  to  the  dissolution  ol 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  most- appalling  disasters  of  which  we  have  any  account,  oc 
curred  in  the   month  of  February,  at  Washington,  on  board   the   sfeam 
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fcigitte  Princeton,  A  select  party  of  between  300  and  400  ladies  and 
^ntlemen,  including  the  president,  heads  of  deparimenta,  foreign  min- 
isters, mem  tiers  of  congress,  &c.,  had  been  invited  by  the  ccmmander 
of  the  vessel.  Captain  R,  F.  Stockton,  to  make  an  excursion  down  the 
river.  In  addition  to  the  elegance  of  the  ship,  a  new  and  tremendous 
appat^tus  Un  war  whs  to  be  exhibited  to  the  company.  An  enormous  gun, 
denominated  tlie  Peace-maker,  which  'was  formed  of  wrought  iron,  for  safe- 
ty, instead  of  cast,  wm  coiTsidered  so  perfect  an  engine  of  destruction  as 
to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Its  weight  was  ten  toijs ;  it  was  flfieen  feet  in 
length,  and  threw  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred,  and  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
yet  the'  immense  missile  was  projected  a  distance  of  four  miles  witli  the 
same  precision  that  a  rifle  bull  could  be  sent  eighty  paces- 

DuriDg.the  passage  down  towards  Mount  vernon  the  gun  was  hred 
three  times,  to  the  admiration  of  such  connoiseurs  in  the  art  of  gunnery 
as  were  on  board;  but  in  returning,  by  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  oihers,  Captain  Stockton  consented  to  increase  the  charge,  in 
firing  a  final  salote.  As  they  were  gathered  about  the  gun  to  witness  th? 
effect,  it  burst,  s<ratiering  death  and  desolation  around.  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec- 
retary of  Slate — Mr.  Gilmer,  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy — 
Comniodore  Kenuon,  one  of  its  most  gallant  ofltcers — Virgil  Maxcy,  ES|C|., 
lately  reiurned  from  a  diplomatic  residence  abroad — and  Hon.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New-  Vork,  were  among  the  slain.  Besides  these,  seventeen  sea- 
men were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly.  Captain  Stockton,  who  fired 
the  gun,  had  tlie  hair  of  his  head  and  face  burned  off,  and  was  thrown 
prostrate,  with  many  others,  stunned  by  Iheesplosion.  The  iowerpartof 
the  piece,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  breech,  wa^  blown  off,  being  subdivi- 
ded in  two  large  sections  and  fifteen  or  twenty  smalj  pieces.  The  only 
consolation  alforded  in  this  calamity,  is  [hat  none  of  the  ladies  were 
injured,  ahhou>;h  a  nnmber  were  upon  deck  at  the  lirpe. 

A  diiigracerul  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  this  year 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  "prophet"  of  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Jos.  Smith, 
together  with  his  brother,  Hynim  Smith.  These  deluded  people  had  pre- 
viously, for  a  number  of  years,  vexed  with  theit  mummeries  and  fanati- 
cism the  well-intentioned  citizens  of  the  west;  but  that  they  might  have 
been  in  some  instances  imposed  upon,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sum- 
marily slam,  is  doubtless  true.  A  brief  glance  ^t  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Ibe  deception,  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  causes  superinducing  that  bitter 
enmity  which  has  always  surrounded  the  "holy  city"  of  the  deceived  or 
deceivers. 

Smith,  the  "prophet,"  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved, wiih  his  parents,  to  the  western  part  of  New- York.  The  family' 
was  remarkable  for  idleness,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Joseph  and 
his  father  were  pious  believers  in  witches,  dreams,  and  digging,  for  money; 
but  their,  views  in'  regard  to  property  tenure,  and  tht:  rights  of  others, 
were  extremely  loose  and  disjointed.  Failing  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
in  the  eartb,  or  to  acquire  the  meatis  of  subsistence  from  supernatural 
revelations,  the  family  became  Separated,  and  the  incipient  prophet  hired. 
himself  out  as  a  labourer  near  Palmyra.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  thrifty  farmer  by  the  name  of  Harris,  whose  credulity  was  such  that 
no  allowed  Jiimself  to  become  security  for  Ihe  publication  of  the  famouB 
•'  Hook  of  Mormon,"  the  foundation  of  the  new  faith. 

This  book  is  its  own  condemnation.  It  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  contain 
lag  590  pages ;  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  off  as  a  divine  revelation.  Il  is  cistly  a  blind 
mass  of  words,  interwoven  with  scriptural  language  and  quotaV:ous,  with-  - 
■Mil  anv'ieading  plan  or  design.  It  is  in  fact  such  a  production  as  might 
:>e  exnecied  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities  and  turn  of  mind.  .Tbefo] 
owing  .s  a  verbatim  of  the  tJtte-pase  : 
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■The  Book  of  Mormon  :   ak  Account  WBirTEN  Br  thb  hand  of  MuhmoU;  dpoh 

)ridginent  of  the  record  of  tlie  people  of  Neplii,  and  a!ao  of 
te>  the  Lamanites,  which  are  a  remnantof  tbe  Huoiw  of  Is- 
rael and  alao  to  tliB  Jew  aud  Gentile,  writteu  by  way  of  coiumandmeat,  atid  also 
by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  and.  RevelalioJi.  Written  and  sealed  up  and  hid  up  to  tlie 
Lord  that  tbey  may  not  be  dB9troyed,  to  come  ibrtli  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God 
unto  the  interpretation  thereof,  B^ed  by  the  luind  of  Moroni,  and  hid^up  mito  the 
Lord  to  qorae  forth  in  djje  time  by  the  way  of  the  Geulile  !  the  uilerprelatioD  there- 
of by  the  gift  of  God,  an  abridgment  taken  from  the  book  of  Ether.  Also,  which  is 
It  Record  oi  the  People  of  Jai-ed,  which  werescattered  at  the  time  the  Ltn^  oon- 
firandod  the  language  of  the  people  when,  they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  lo 
Heaven,  which  is  to  show  unto  the  remnwit  of  the  House  of  Israel  how  groat  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  unto  their  fa^er^t  and  that  Ih^  may  know  Iba  coveiiants.of  the 
Lord,  ahd'that  they  are  not  oast  off  foreveV  i  and  also  to' tbe  convincing  of  the  J^w 
and  Gentile,  that  Jesu?  is  theCKRisT,theETEitHi.LGoD',  manifesting  himself  unto  all 
nations.  And  now  if  there  ai'o  laalts  it  be  the  mistake  of  men,  wherefore  condemn 
it  tlie  things  of  God  that  ye  may  be  found  spolloas  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
"  "y  Josef  h  Smith,  junior,  Author  alid  Proprietor,  Palmyra.  Printed  by  E.  B. 
'■      -    -'lb  author,  1830."  '        ' 

This  wonderful  revelatioij  purported  to  have  been  translated  from  cer- 
tain brass  plates,  which  were  covered  with  mysterious  characters,  and 
were  said  to, have  been  dugout  of  a  hill  situated  "in  the  township,  of  Man- 
chester,  Ontario  county.  New- York,"  Mr.  Smithwas  enabled  to  do  the 
translating  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles,  which  he  found  with 
the  plates.  On  the  last  page  of  (he  marvellous  volume  as  translated,  was 
published  "the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses,"  of  which  the  following  is 
a  correct  transcript ; 

"Be  it  known  unto  all  iiations,  kindred,  tongiies,ajidpeonle,  ante  whord  this  book 
shall  oOme,  liiat  Joseph  Smith,  junior^  the  Au^r  and  Pro^tietor  of  this  work,  hadi 
shewed  imto  as  the  plates  of  which  bath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  ieavBs  as  the  aajd  Smith  has  translated  we  did  handle 
wiui  our  bands,  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereof,  all  of  which  had  the  rip. 
penrance  of  ancient  work  and  uf  curious  workmanship.  And  this  we  bear  recoi^ 
with  words  of' Bobernees,  t^t  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen 
and  hffted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  tbe  said  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  unto  the  world  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  we:lie  not;  God  bearing  witness  of  il.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer,  jr.,  .lohn  Whitmer,  Hu'am  Page,  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  Hyram  Smith, 
.Samuel  H.  Smith." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  bible,  he  had  the  gciod  for- 
tune lo  make  converts  of  two  or  three  leaders  of  a  new  sect  of  religionists, 
known  as  "Reformers,"  or," Disciples,"  who  were  then  making  a  stir  in 
6hio.  With  these  followers  he  concluded  lo  emigrate  to  the  fructifer- 
ous west,  andthere  raise  his  miraculous  standard.  Kirtland,  Ohio,  was 
first  chosen  as  their  head-qiiariers ;'  and  as  many  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  much  excited  just  then,  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  .take 
place  in  the  world,  they  were  readily  induced  to  subscribe  lo  ihe  new 
doctrine,  and  turn  their  property  Into  a  common  stock.  The  foundation 
of  a  temple  v^as  commenced  on  a  mOst  extensive  scale.  An  unsuccess- 
ful application  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  charter  of  a 
oank;  Upon  the  refusal,  they; established  an  unchartered  institution,  and 
comm«nced  their  bankiiig  Operations  by  issuing  notes  and  making  loans. 
For  a  time  the  society  rapidly  inereased — but  as  tbe  bank  was  a  fraud,  and 
they  did  not  pretend  to  liquidate  or  aiJow  of  any  claims  against  them  from 
the  unbelievers  of  the  world,  they  were  expelled  from  the  state, 

Their  next  attempt  to  <  stablish  themselves  was  m  the  state  of  Missouri ; 
tiut  as  their  ill-fame  had  preceded  them  there,  a  prohibitory  spirit  wa< 
found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  irreligious  and  matier-of-fai^t  men 
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Ql  that  alate,  diaiiUowing  the  settlement  of  the  fanatics  among  them.  The 
Mormons  showed  great  perseverance  in  their  atiempl,  and  raised  an 
armed  force,  a  "sacred  legion,"  to  drive  off  "the  infidels  ;"  but  as  ihey 
were  not  Biifiicietlt}y  strong,  many  outrages  were  perpetrated  against  them, 
and  Ihey  were  eventually  forced  to  leave  the  state.  They  then  migrated 
to  Illinois,  and  pitched  upon  Naiivoo,  in'  Hancock  coupiy,  for  their  "  holy 
city;"  "rtie  foundatioji  of  another  temple  was  laid,  on  a  grand  plan; 
and  they  were. directly  flnurishing  finely.  Numerous  converts  joined  them 
from  the  east,  and  from  England,  whither  (hey  had  sent  their  emissaries. 
Alas,  for  these  saints  of  the  latter  duys!  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
their  chief  apostles  were  engaged  in  ilie  manufacture  of  bogus,  or  counter- 
feit coin,  wherewithal  to  gull  the  simple  among  the  sinners.  Other  and 
graver  charges  were  also  preferred  against  them ;  in  consequence  of  all 
wJiich,  a  war  of  extermination  wasdeclarcdagainstthemby  thelllinoiaiis, 
and  in  one  of  (he  frequent  crusades  which  were  set  on  foot  for  their  pitn- 
iahment,  the  assassination  above-mentioned  was  perpetrated. 

In  the  month  of  May  ihere  broke  out  in  the  peaceable  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  riot,  unprecedented  for  its  blpody  and  destructive  virulence.  U 
appears,  a  polittnal  meeting  of  a  party  distinguished  as  "  Native  Ameri- 
cans," was  called  in  tb''  district  of  Kensington.  The  assemblage  was 
numerous,  and  the  proceedings  were  for  convenience  conducted  in  the 
open  air ;  when,  a  shower  of  rain  inter ruptiiig  them,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed to  the>  market-house.  Opposite  to  this,  unfurtimately,  was  a  ruw  of 
buildings  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  from  these  an  aiiaek  was  in 
some  manner  provoked.  A  gun  was  discharged  into  the  crowd,  with 
deadly  effect,  from  an  upper  window  of  one  of  the  houses  ;  and  this  rash 
and  fool-hardy  act,  whatever  previously  might  have,  been  done,  was  the 
real  cause  of  air  the  sanguinary,  and  destructive  proceedings  which  en- 
sued. The  assault  was  repelled  on  (he  instant,  with'  aggravated  violence ; 
and,  after  a  brief  quiet  of  preparation  by  the  leaders  of"  the  mob,  with  un- 
reasoning fury  tbey  attac^ked  alike  men,  churches,  dwellings  and  even  the 
market  m  the  proscribed  neighbourhood.  A  female  seminary,  belonging 
to  the  Romanists,  was  also  assaulted.  Everything  "foreign;"  indeed,  was 
denounced  on  the  one  hand,  and  everything  "  native"  on  the  other,  and 
for  several  days  the  civil  power  of  the  city  and  stale  were  set  at  defiance, 
and  proved  inadequate  to'quell  the  fearful- outbreak.  Men  were  seized 
and  hanged  up  in  the  streets  on  suspicion ;  and  many  upon  botli  sides 
were  killed  or  maimed  who  were  unconnected  with  ibe  disturbance  ex 
cept  as  spectators.  When  the  constituted  authorities  finally  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  from  fifty  to  sixty  buildings  had  been  demolished — including 
the  two  elegant  churches  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Augustine — fourteen  per- 
sons had  been  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  a  multitude  deprived  ot 
(heir  means  of  subsistence.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  several  companies  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  Gen. 
Cadwallader's  volunteers,  order  was  at  length  restored. 

With  this  year  ceased  the  aspirations  of  a  few  more  of  the  ambitions  den- 
izens of  earth.  Died  at  Andalusia,  Pa.,  jb  53,  Nicholas  Biddie,  Esq.,  late 
president  of  the  TJ.  S.  Bank.  In  New- York,  General  Morg'an  Lewis,  jb  90. 
In  Philadelphia,  P.  S.  Duponceau;  also.  Judge  Baldwin;  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Commodore  Kennedy.  In  Tennessee,  Ex-goternor  Carroll.  lu 
Maryland,  Judges  Duvall  and  Magruder.  At  Niagara  Falls,,  General  P. 
B.  Porter.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Governor  Reynolds,  by  suicide.  In  Indi- 
ana, Ex-governor  Noble.  In  Ohio,  Hon.  H.  A.  Moore.  In  iHinois,  Ex- 
governor  Duncan.  At  Albany.N.  Y.,  Judge'Cowan.  In  North  Carulina, 
Judge  Gaston.  In  Maine,  Ex-governor  Kavana^h.  In  Pa.,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry A;  Muhienburg;  also,  Almon  H.  lUad,  At  Oalveslon,  Texas,  General 
Murphy,  U.  S.  chargS  d'affaires.  At  sea.  Commander  Shubrick.  In  Per- 
sia. Dr.  Grant,  American  missionary.     At  Bouiougne-sur-mer,  Thoma» 
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Caitipbell,  poet.  In  France,  Genera!  Benrand,  the  /liend  of  Napoleon, 
A.I  Paris,  M.  Lalitte,  the  banker.  In  China,  Howqua,  the  great  Hong 
merchant,  who  hated  the  English  and  loved  the  Americans,  and  whose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  millions  of  tex-hpses.  In  Sweden,  Kinjr  Carl 
John,  formerly  the  l^  re,neh  marshal  Bernadoiie. 

A.  i>.  1816. — The  mareh  of  the  Union  is  still  onward — three  new  states, 
.Iowa,  Florida^  and  Texas,  were  wiih  this  year  added  to  the  national  g*iilaxy 
Oi.  the  fourth  of  March,  also,  a  new  president  was  inducted  into  office,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler,  Jannes  K,  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  youngeat.ol 
the  presidents  {m  49)  waa  chosen ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  associated  with  him  as  vice- president. 

In  May,  was  cnmpleteda  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Dnchy  of  Hesse,  which  is  important,  as  abolishing  every  kind  of 
droit  d'aubaine  and  tax  on  emigration.  This  will  allow  all  aliens  resident 
in  either  country  to  inherit  real  estate, and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying 
only  such  duties  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the. property  lies 
would  pay  in  like  cases. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  went  into  operation  the  new  and  important 
"  Act  to  reduce  the  rales  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  (he  revenues 
<rf  the  post-office  department." 

The  poBt-oSice  establishment  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  progress  o( 
this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  ia^  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Ibf 
steady  increase  from  its  commencement  affords  the  most  reliable  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  an  intelligent  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  means,  by 
the  industrious  character  of  the  population,  to  carry  into  effect  sucli  de- 
sires. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  Post-master 
General. 


$37,935 


|f^,140 
S  13,994 


1.043,065 


5,001,1 


5  1S20.  1,111,937  1,160,936  8,R00,0tlCI 

0 1825  1,307,535  1,329,043  10,634,680 

4  1830  1,919,300  1,959,109  14,500,000 

0  1335  5,993,556  2,763,041  35.369,406 

0  1840  4,379,313  4,627,716  34,996,525 

0  1845  4,289,341  4,330,731  35,634,269 


Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  about  seven  thousand  milea  of  annual 
mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40,000,  this  department  has 
arisen  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  now  requires  the  agency  of  some  fifteen  thousand  post-masters 
and  their  clerks,  besides  above  three  thousand  contractors,  and  a  large 
number  of  persona  connected  with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To 
carry  on  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  general  post-office  in  all  its 
minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires  system,  method,  and  business 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  foresight,  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  department  unremitting. 

Here  we  have  exhibited,  concisely,  the  produce  in  ihe  course  of  a  year 
of  the  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  United  Stales,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same. 


Castlron.      .  .  $7,161,525  („„   „ 

Bar   "    .       .  ;  13,806.310  j^"'<-" 

Lead       .         .  .  1,349,577           983 

Gold         .         .  .  528,605        1,046 

Oliiermetalt  ,  ,  370,614         733, 


Anthracite  Coal 


4,318,355  3,043 

1,541,544  2,361 

Coal     .      1,656,190  3,763 

.-MBrble        3,679,444  7,829 

Total.  (34,344,164  50.a*S 
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The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  China  was  one  of  the  notable  eveiiiH 
uf  this  season.  Sir.  Cushing,  to  the  surprise  of  some  who  professej  much 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  eDcou>Uered  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sion, accomplished  everything  required  of  him,  and  upon  the  whole  was 
eminently  successful.  A  complimentary  letter  from  lits  excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Tao-Kwang,  the  brother  of  the  sun  ana 
moon,  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  a  perfect  thing  "of  its 
kind."    It  is  here  given  : 

"  I,  JoHK  Ttlke,  President  of  the  0nited  States  of  America,  wMch  states  are — 
Maine,  New-Hampahii-e,  Rhode  Island,  Verraoiit,  Muasachusatu,  Connecticut.  New- 
Yotk,  New-Jereey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mainland,  Virginia.  Norlh  Carolina, 
Scmth  Carolina,  Georgia,  KenCuoky,  Tennessee.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ulinois,  M  issiasippi, 
LoulBiana,  Missonri,  Alabama,  Afkansas,' Michigan,— aeud  you  this  leKer  of  peaco 
and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

"  I  hope  your  heallhis  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  a  great  pari 
of  (he  world.  The  Chinese  are  nnmerous.  You  have  millions  and  millions  of  sub- 
jects. The  twenty-eix  United  States  are  as  large  ea  China,  though  our  people  are 
not  so  numerous.  The  rising  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mounlains  and  great  rivers 
of  China.  When  he  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  aslarge  in  the 
Dnited  States.  Our  territories  estend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other;  and  on 
die  west  we  are  divided  from  your  dominions  only  by  llie  sea.  Leaving  die  moo4 
of  one  of  our  great  rivers,  and  going  constantly  towarda  the  settUig'sun,  we  }^  tt 
Japan  and  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 

"Now,  my  words  are,  that  the  governments  of  two  such  great  countries  should  be 
at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  tiiey  should  re- 
spect each  other,  and  act  wisely.  I  therefore  send  to  your  court,  Caleb  Cushing, 
one  of  (he  wise  and  learned  men  oF  (his  coualiy. '  On  his  first  arrival  in  China,  he 
will  inquire  for  your  health-  He  has  then  strict  orders  to  go  to  yonr  great  ci^  of 
Fekin,  and  there  to  dehver  this  letter.     He  will  have  with  liim  secretaries  and  in- 

"The  Chinese  love  lo  trade  with  our  people,  and  to  sell  them  tea  and  rilk,  for  which 
our  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimes  oilier  articles.  But  if  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans  will  trade,  there  shall  be  rules,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  nor 
our  laws.  Our  minister,  Caleb  Cushuig,  is  autnorized  to  make  a  treaty  to  regulate 
trade.  Let  it  be  just.  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy.  Ningpo.  Shang-hai.  Fuh-chow, 
end  all  such  other  pkces  as  may  offer  profitable  exchanges  both  to  China  and  the 
United  States,  provided  they  do  not  break  your  laws  nor  our  lav™.  We  shall  not 
take  the  part  of  evil  doers.  We  shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  yortr  laws. 
Therefore,  we  doubt  not  that  yon  will  be  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with 
this  letter  in  his  bsnd.  shall  come  to  Fekm,  and  there  deliver  it,  and  that  your  great 
officeraWill.  by  your  orders,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regulate  affairs  of  trade—so 
that  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace  between  China  and  America.  Let 
the  treaty  be  signedby  your  own  imperial  hand.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the 
duthoriW  of  our  great  council,  the  Senate. 

"And  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and  mar  peace  reign." 

"  Written  at  Washington,  tl^is  IStb  day  of  July,  in  the  yearof  oor  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  forty-three. 

"  Your  good  friend, 
e  president:  "JOHN  TYLER. 

■    y  ol  State." 


The  letter  in  reply  from  the  Chinese  emperor  to  the  president,  t 
of  a  roll  seven  feet  one  inch  long,  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  wide.  The 
writing  is  on  a  field  of  plain  yellow  si^,  with  a  marginof  silk  of  the  same 
colour,  embroidered  in  gold  ttiread.  The  letter  is  in  two  languages,  Chi- 
nese and  Mancliu  Tartar,  in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  perpendicular 
columns,  which  are  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  imperial  seal — which 
is  composed  of  Chinese  characters,  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  about  three 
inches  square.  This  roll  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  yellow 
being  the  imperial  colour,  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a  round  box  covered 
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with  yellow  silk,  and  closed  by  two  fastenings  of  jade  stone,  and  finally  is 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  square  box  of  rose-wood,  and  padded  and  lined  wilb 
yellow  Bilk.  The  atxe  uf  the  letter  indicates  the  respect ;  the  lett&r  itsell 
in  SufGcienily  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  translated  as  follows  \ 

,  "The  Great  Emperor  presents  his  regards  to  the  Psesideht,  and  tnsa  he  ii 
well. 

"I,lbe  Empebor,  having  looked  up  and  received  the  manifestwillof  ^eo»e»,hold 
tlie  reins  of  government  over,  and  soothe  and  tranqnilize  the  Central  Flomery  King- 
iom,  regarding  all  within  and  beyond  Itie  border  seas  as  one  and  the  samo  feraily. 

"  Earfy  in  the  spring,  the  ambsMador  of  your  honoQtable  nation,  Co7«i  Cashing, 
having  received  yowr,  letter,  arrived  from  alar  at  Wy  province  of  Y-^e.  He  having 
paseea  over  the  iraBt  ..oceans  with  unspeakable  toil  and  fatigue,  t,  the  Ehpebok,  do) 
beariug  to  cause  him  further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land  and  water,  to  dis- 
pense with  bia. coming  to  Peking,  to  be  presented  at  court,  specially  appointed  Ye- 
Inng,  of  the  Imperial  House,  minister  and  commissioner  extraordinary,  to  repair 
thiiner,  and  to  treat  him  wi^  courteoos  attention. 

"  Moreover,  they  having  Begotiated  and  settled  ail  things  proper,  the' said  ministei 
took  ^e  letter,  and  presented-!!  for  my  Inspection ;  and  your  sincerity  and  friond- 
sbip  being  in  the  highest  degroe  real,  and  the  thonghls  laiA  sentimentB  being  with 
thentmosl  sincerity  and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  and  pomsdngit,  my  plea- 
sure and  delight  were  exceedingly  profound. 

"  All  and  eveiytbing  they  had  settled  re^rdmg  the  regalations  of  commerce,  I  the 
Shpeaos,  fiirther  examined  with  atmoat  scratiny,  and  niund  they  ai*e  all  perspicn- 
oos,  and  entirely  and  perfectly  judicious,  and  forever  wortliy  of  adherence. 

"  To  Kwaiig  Chow,  Hen  Mfin,  Fuh  Chow,  Ning  Po,  and  Shang  Hae,'  it  isalike 
ponnitted  the  ojtizena  of  the  Cnited  States' to  proceed,  and  accordinsto  the  articles 
,  of  tba  treaty,  at  (heir  convenience  to  carry  on  commerce. 

"  Now,  iiound  by  perpetual  amity  and  concord,  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  citj- 
zraie.of  both  nations,  which,  I  crust,  must  certainly  cause  the  Frbsideht  also  to  be 
Bitreraely  well  satisfied  and  delighted. 

"  Tao  Kwang,  24th  yr.,  11th  mo.,  and  7th  day  (I6th  Dec,  a.  d.  1844.)" 


(Signed,)  Peter  Parker, 

Late  Chine&e  Secretary  to  the  Legation; 

Chinese  characters  are  ideographic  ;  they  express  not  only  sounds,  but 
things;  consequently  the  originauoil  ofniiichof  their  peculiarity  of  style. 
When  they  iirsi  saw  the  American  flag,  they  imagined  the  stars  to  be  flow- 
ers, and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Btea-kee-kwo,  the  Flower  flag 
country,  by  which  it  is  since  generally  known.  The  more  dignified  and 
diplomatic  class,  however,  who  pride  themselves  upon  correctness,  im- 
prove the  title  into  He-eiun^-heo,  the  Many-state  country. 

In  the  interior  of  New- York,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  bold  assertion 
of  false  principles  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Anti-rentism,  a  mon- 
strous embodiment,  a  speciously  disguised  spirit  of  insurrection  and  agra- 
rianism,  Was  most  criminally  fomented  by  a  few  deceitful  or  brawling 
leaders  to  this  sad  result.  The  disturbances  in  the  first  instance  were  more 
immediately  conflped  to  the  extensive  manor  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  fam- 
ily i  but  from  the  supineness  of  authorities  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
overruled  there,  the  iufeetloti  spread  to  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Ul 
ster,  Scoharie,  Greene^  and  Delaware,  Tenantry  of  every  description  be- 
gan to  resist  the  collection  of  ordinary  and  just  dues  against  them;  and 
perpetual  le ase -hold ,  tenures,  by  whatever  means  or  services  acquired, 
were  openly  denounced  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  in  direct  controver- 
sion of  the  present  republican  spirit  of  the  age.  The  tenants,  forsooth, 
would  neither  purchase,  pay  rent,  nor  restore  to  the  rightful  owners  their 
possessions.    And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Delaware  county,  on  Ihe 
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occasion  of  which  we  speak,  not  less  than  twfa  hundred  and  sixty  men  wewi 
assembled,  armed,  and  determined  to  carry  into  effect  suiih  mad  princi- 
ples. The  officers  gf  the  law  were  resisted — and  the  sheriff  in  cold  blood 
murdered.  For  tliis  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  instead  of  imitating  the 
reprehensible  laxity  of  their  neighbours,  indicted  and  caused  the  arrest  of 
over  one  hundred  persons,  charged  with  murder  and  crimes  of  the  high- 
est magnitude ;  they  were  tried  imparliully,  iwo  were  sentenced  to,  be 
hung,  and  thirteen  lo  be  incarcerated  in  the  state's  prison  for  terms  of 
seven  years  and  upwards.  Th?  punishment  of  those  condemned  to  death 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  the  governor  to  imprisonment  Jbr  life.  This 
prompt  exercise  of  power  combined  with  mercy— together  with  some 
liberal  changes  made  In  the  policy  of  the  wealthier  land  owners,  has  re- 
stored harmony  to  the  excited  districts. 

The  calamity  of  fire  again  swept  through  the  country.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  not  less  than  twenty-five  squares  of  the  city,  containing  near  eigh- 
leen  hundred  buildings,  were  in  one  fell  conDagralion  destroyed.  A  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  fairiilies  who  had  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  were  in  a  day  rendered  homeless  and 
destitute.  It  la  true  that  aid  was  liberally  extended  to  the  sufferers  by 
their  sympathizing  fellow-ckizens ;  and  neighbouring  cities  in  public  as- 
semblages offered  such  palpable  condolence  as  will,  inallprobablijty,  soon 
enable  the  desolated  township  to  resnrneils  former  creditable  and  pros- 
perous condition.— Hardly  had  the  public  sympathies  returned  to  their 
wonted  quietude,  when  a  new  and  untookeS-for  infliction  visited  New- 
York.  The  people  of  that  city  were  in  July  of  this  year  painfully 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  security  against  any  extensive  devastation 
by  fire.  It  was  then* proved,  at  a. most  deplorable  cost,  that  ibeir  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  did  not  afford  any  absoluie  protection  agajnst  the  des- 
Dialing  element.  A  fire  broke  out  near  the  scene  of  the  forjner  confi^ra- 
tion  in  that  city,  which  destroyed,  besides  a  number  of  lives,  over  three  hun- 
dred buildings,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  the  occasion  of  this  calamitous  occurrence,  the  corpo' 
ration  of  the  city  appointed  a  scientific  committee  of  inquiry  lo  ascertain 
whether  saltpetre  would  explode  or  not — hut  the  question  stiil  remains  a 
mooted  one. — In  Philadelphia,  also,  irreparable  damage  was  done,  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  an  incendiary  torch  to  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  productions  of  artists  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  were  destroyed. — Quebec  was  next  visited  by  the  scourge,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  houses  were  prostraicd.. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures,  show  a  gross  amount  of  capital  invested 
throughout  the  Union  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  railiions  of  dollars. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  as  correct  a  table,  exhibiting  the  apportionmeni 
among  the  dififerent  branches  of  business,  as  can  be  given. 


Manujactv.res  of 

Ami.  ™  T>olla 

Manufactures  of 

Ami.  in  Dolls. 

,     21,696,895 

Earthenware 

1,104,893 

Wool             '.         '.         '. 

Drugs,  MediciiiBa,  &c.  . 
Soap  and  Candies 

4,151,895 

.     33,134,403 

.       6,000,000 

Flax 

323,905 

923,994 

SrM.„f„.™ : 

•       4,078,306 

Carriagos  and  Wagons 

.     10,897,887 

.     10,545.503 

Ships             .         .         . 

.       7,1)16,084 

Silk 

219,814 

Furniture      . 

.       7,555,405 

Paper 

.       7,153,099 

Sugar,  refined 

.       3,250,700 

Cast  Iron     .        ... 

.       8,607,090 

Confeotionaries     . 

.       1,769,571 

Bar  Iron 

.     13,1106,310 

PrecrauB  metala   . 

.    .  1,795,459 

Qannon  and  Bmall  arms 

.        1,000,000 

.       3,734,960 

Hardwiire  and  Cutiery 

.       6,451,967 

VariooB  metals     , 

.       9,779,449 

.     10,980,581 

Domest.  goods  made  in  famiUes  96.093,380 

HatB,  Caps,  antl  Bonnets 

.     10,180,847 

Non-enumerated  articles 

.     34,785,353 

Gla^s            ... 

.  •  S,EQ0,493 

Total 

t307,l9S,8M 
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A  Btalometit  of  the  value  of  commerce  of  the  states  for  the  year ; 


States. 

Imports. 

Exjiorts. 

States. 

Import,. 

ExjIOTt) 

Maine, 

J606,864 

$1,050,595 

North-Carolina, 

$187,404 

$344  65S 

New-Hampshi 

o,        60,481 

.  28,547 

Sontb-Carolma, 

1,359,465 

1,525,725 

Vermont, 

909.863 

557,509 

Georgia, 

,341,764 

4,300,257 

17,986,433 

9,80!'.110 

Alabama, 

363,871 

9,965,673 

Ehode-lBland, 

.      .^48.696 

Mississippi, 

ConnactiGul, 

335!707 

532,399 

3,033,580 

28,404,149 

New-York, 

57,875,604 

27,576,778 

Ohio, 

13,051 

,       809,786 

New-Jeraey, 

14S 

60,907 

Kentucky, 

17,306- 

7,385.858 

.3,770,797 

Tennessee, 

5,637 

Delaware. 

3,557 

55,665 

Michigan, 

80,784 

962,299 

Maryland. 

4,417,07B 

4.904,766 

MisBouri, 

31,137 

Dist.  of  Columbia,     99,056 

501,675 

Floriaa, 

176,930 

33.38i 

Virginia. 

3,801,41'' 

3,750,386 

Total,  1100,169,037  $104,691,534 

The  men  who  passed  away  this  year,  were  General  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
Tennessee,  m  78  j  also,  Hon.  J.  H.  Peyton  and  D.  W.  Dickinson.  Senator 
Bates  and  HDn,  L.  Saltotistall,  of  Mass.  General  Dawson,  of  La.,  antl 
Douglass  Houghton,  of  Mich.  Prof.  Ware,  of  Harvard  college,  and  Roger 
M.  Sherman,  of  Ct.  -  At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Dod.  In  Hatfield,  Ct.,  01- 
'  iver  Smith,  leaving  $600,00(f  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Judge  Slory.  In  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  St.  George's 
church ;  also.  Dr.  Mallison,  Prof,  of  electro. magnetism.  In  Philadelphia, 
Commodore  Elliott.  By  loss  of  the  Swallow,  on  the  Hudson  river,  14 
persona  were  drowned  :  and  by  explosion  of  the  Big  Haichee,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, from  20  to  30  were  killed  or  scalded. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  most  exciting  topic  of  public  interest,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  was  the  adjustment  of  tfie  Oregon  boundary.  This 
subject,  which  had  been  in  agitation,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  now 
demanded  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  with  this  understanding,  full 
powers  were  given  hy  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiatioiis  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  Both  governments  at  first  claimed  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  as  far  north  as  54°  40',  and  front  the  de- 
termined expressions  made  use  of  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  belligerent 
character  of  the  debates  in  congress  and  parliament,  s«nous  difficulties 
were  apprehended  in  settling  the  respective  claims. 

A  proposal  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  compromise 
the  matter,. by  making  the  degree  of  49  the  boundary,  without  conceding 
that  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  south  of  that  line,  or  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister,  and  a  «oimter-com- 
promise  offered  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  met  with  a  similar  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  government.  The  following  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  having  been  rati- 
fied by  both  governments,  this  threatening  question  was  at  length  put  to 


PROTOCOL. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1846,  between  Honourable  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
American  Plenipotentiary,  and  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  the  British 
Pleiiipotentiary,  when  the  negotiation  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory 
Vfas  resumed.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  made  a  verbal  explanation 
of  the  motives  .which  had  induced  her  Majesty's  Government  to  instruSt 
him  to  make  another  proposition  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
for  the  solution  of  these  long-existing  difficuliies.    The  Secretary  of 
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State  expressed  liia  Batisfaciioit  with  the  fiiendiv  motni,a  which  had 
animated  the  British  Govemment  in  this  endeavour 

Whereupon,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  draught  of  a  convention,  setting  forth  ihe  terms  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 

James  Buchanan, 
RioHABn  Pakehbam, 

THE  TREATY. 

Conventum  hettBeen  the  Umted  Slates  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, the  I5th  of  June,  ISlC. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesljr  the  Queen  of  Ihe  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the 
future  vDelf»re  of  both  countries,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  sovereignty  and  governmfot 
of  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  lying  Westward  of 
the  Roclcy  or  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  finally  terminated  by  an  amica- 
ble compromise  of  the  rights  mutualiy  asserted  by  the  two  parties  over 
said  terriiory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and 
agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his  part,  furnished  with  full 
powers,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
her  Majesty,  the  Queeu  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  Right  Honourable  Richard  Pakenhani, 
a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  who,  after  having  communicated  lo  each  other  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  framed  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I. — From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where 
the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  Ihe  line  of  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  continued  Westward  along  the  49th  parallel  of  North 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  Continent  from 
Vancouver's  Islani,  and  thence  Southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parlies. 

Abt,  2. — From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude  shall 
be  found  to  intersect  the  great  Northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and 
thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into 
and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual 
portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  and 
open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  that  nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  said  nver  or  r-.vera,  not  inconsistent  with  the  presen 
treaty 
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Art.  3. — In  the  fature  appropriations  of  the  territory  snwth  of  the  49th 
parnliel  of  North  latitude,  ae  provided  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty, 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  all  British 
subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  property 
lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  4. — The  farms,  lands,  and  other  prmerty  of  every  description,  be- 
longing to  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,, on  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia  River,  shjill  be  confirmed  to  the  said  Company.  Id  case, 
however,  the  situation  oif  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United 
States  Government  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  said  Government  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
'Jie  parties. 

Art.  5. — The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  ny  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  by  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
~t  London  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner 


ifposs 


ereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of  ,Iune,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 


IN  SENATE.— [coNfinuNTiAL.] 

Tho  resolnlion  to  raiify  the  Treaiy  was  passed  by  the  following  vote . 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  llagby,  Harrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, CliHlmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwjn, 
Criltendou,  Davis,  Dayion,  Dix,  Kvans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston, 
Htiiuiugdon,.lohiisnnof  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Manguin,  Miller,  Morchoad,  Nilos,  Poarce,  Pcniiybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Siinnions,  Spcighi,  Turncy,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  ami 
Yulce — 41. 

Njvvs.— Me.ssrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Athcrton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Ulckinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jenncss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and 
Wesicoti— 14. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  of  Tennessee  alone  declined  to  vote,  c 
The  Senate  was  full. 


The  difficulty  with  iJreat  Britain  having  been  thus  finally  adjusted,  and 
the  political  horizon  in  that  quarter  cleared  off,  attention  began  to  be  turned 
once  more  to  the  south,  where  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  which  had 
long  been  gathering  there,  was  about  to  burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  event,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  many 
sacrifices  to  two  sister  republics,  and  whose  consequences  in  the  future 
can  scarcely  be  over-esti mated,  ought  to  be  impartially  and  succinctly 
narrated,  so  as  to  serve  for  permanent  reference. 

If  we  would  study  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  early  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  observe  the  steady,  iron-like  grasp  of  his  fingers  upon  posses- 
sions and  territories  not  his  own.  The  instincts  of  races  never  die  out, 
any  more  than  those  of  individuals.  Both  have  their  different  periods  of 
activity  and  phases  of  development ;  but  they  do  not  cease  but  with  the 
life  of  the  possessor.  Without  seeking  either  to  censure  or  applaud  thi^ 
spirit,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  clearly  trace  its  operation  through  the 
vhole  liistory  and  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-American  race 
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down  to  the  present  moment,  when  our  pioneers,  stimulated  by  the  recent 
successes  in  Mexico,  are  extending  themselves  over  iho  Sierra  Madre, 
and  preparing  to  pl^y  over  ag^ain  the  game  of  Texas  and  California.  Na- 
r.ure,  v^ho  seems  never  to  gift  a  man  or  a  speciea  with  an  instinct  without 
at  the  same'  time  grantmg  the  best  means  for  obtaining  its  gratification, 
has  not  neglected  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hardy  and 
enduring  beyond  all  other  races,  endowed  with  an  incredible  endurance 
and  an  inexhaustible  enei^y,  they  never  lurn  back  upon  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect where  once  they  have  fixed  their  gaze,  and  never  yield  to  reverses, 
however  severe  or  crushing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  Mexicans 
are,  as  it  were,  the  debris  of  a  degraded  and  enfeebled  race — degenerated 
by  intermixture  with  the  inferior  blood  of  African  and  Indian,  anddemo- 
ralized  by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and  pohtical  corruption.  Both  phy- 
sically and  morally  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Anglo- American. 
They  are  as  weak. as  he  is  strong ;  they  bluster  where  he  setsliis  teeth 
and  goes  onward  in  silence ;  they  run  where  he  fights  ;  they  starve  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  while  he  knows  how  to  pluck  wealth  and  prosperity 
IVorn  rocks  and  sterile  plains. 

Such,  a  few  years  ago,  were  the  two  principal  peoples  inhabiiing  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Between  them,  and  occupying  the  whole 
space  between  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande,  lay  an  immense  ter 
ritory,  almost  unoccupied  by  man.  Nominally  under  Uie  rule, of  Mexico, 
yei  it  was  so  remote  from  the  central  power,  and  that  power  itself  was 
so  feeble,  that  it  might  still  fairly  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  unsettled 
and  savage  portions  of  the  globe.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  and 
decrepit  towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  village  in  the  interior,  the  whole  territory  contained  no  indications 
of  civilization  or  of  Mexican  rule.  Even  the  aborigines  themselves 
seemed  to  have  become  decayed  and  almost  extinct.  The  Caniianches 
of  the  north,  and  a  few  small  wandering  tribes,  were  all  that  remained  to 
dispute  the  soil  with  the  bold  and  unflinching  Anglo-Saxon. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  number  of  land  speculators,  one 
of  the  principal  of  whom  was  Stephen  Austin,  seeing  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  northern  immigration  to  the  west  and  south,  obtained  large  grants 
of  lands  in  Texas  from  the  Mexican  government,  which  soon  led  to  an 
immigration  to  the  new  territory,  which  went  on  rapidly,  accelerated  by 
its  own  impetus,  and  which  in  a  few  years  had  created  a  public  opinion, 
and  was  Eullicientjy  numerous  to  feel  itself  authorized  to  petition  the 
Mexican  congress  for  admission  as  a  separate  state  of  the  confederacy. 
The  Mexican  government,  recently  overturned  by. Santa  Anna,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  petition  ;  and  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  its  bearer  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  wrote  a  letter  home,  advising  his  fellow  Texans  to  organ- 
ize a  stale  government  despite  the  Mexican  authorities.  This  letter  was 
intercepted  by  Santa  Anna's  government,  and  Austin,  shortly  after  his 
return,  arrested  and  conveyed  back  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  a  year  in  solitary. confinement. 

This  at  once  roused  the  indignation  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  bound  to  the  Texas  adventurers  by  the  ties  of  blgod,  ac- 
quaintanceship, or,  at  least,  congeniality  of  feeling  and  character. 

It  is  curious  here  to  observe,  that  the  pretext  made  by  the  Texans  was, 
that  the  Mexican  government  had  committed  an  outrage  on  the  right  of 
petition — a  right  which  all  freemen  hold  sacred,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
protect  with  their  lives ;  but  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Mexican  government  did  not  imprison  Austin  for  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion, but  for  having  written  a  letter,  which,  as  affairs  then  stood,  was  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  professed  alle- 
giance,   This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar  mistakes. 
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which  show  now  easy  it  is  for  the  wolf  to  find  pretexts  for  eating  *■!» 
lamb,  i(  only  the  original  reason  of  a  good  appetite  be  not  warning. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  things  until  1835;  the  emigration  into  Texas 
from  the  United  States  having  been  constantly  increasing,  and  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Mexican  govemmeiit  being  put  complelely  at  defiance.  Al 
this  time  Santa  Anna,  having  completed  the  revolution,  and  liecured  the 
supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  turned  his  attention  seriously  toward 
his  refractory  Anglo- American  province,  and  sent  General  Cos  into  Texas 
with  a  small  army,  to  enforte  certain  requisitions  of  the  government, 
among  which  were  the  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  law  of  1830  against  the 
emigration  of  Americans  into  Texas  ;  and  the  surrender  of  Lorenzo  de 
Zalva,-  a  Mexican  refugee,  fied  to  Texas  to  escape  punishment  for  having 
moved  in  the  Mexican  congress  for  a  law  directed  against  the  property 
of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  tlie  summer.  General  Cos  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Anionic  de  Bexar ;  and  on  the  38ih  of  September, 
1B35,  the  Texans,  who  had  armed  for  resistance  against  Mexico,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans,  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe. 

The  contest  thus  commenced  between  a  successful  rebel  chief,  who 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rebel- 
lious province,  inhabited  by  a  superior  race,  on  the  other,  could  have  but 
one  result :  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  revolted  province. 
Nor,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  history  of  our  own  Union,  and  the  achieve- 
menia  which  constitute  our  greatest  glory,  can  we  find  any  thing  to  con- 
demn in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans.  The  right  of  revolution  is  inherent 
in  nations ;  and  any  people  vindicates  its  privilege  to  that  right  the  mo 
ment  it  shows  itself  able  to  exercise  and  maintain  it.  Thus  the  inde 
pendence  of  Texas  was  as  much  a  real  hondjide  independence — provided 
she  succeeded  in  maintaining  it — as  that  of  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  subsequent  to  July  4,  1776.  On  the  3d  of  November,  I83ft,  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  put  forth  a 
declaration  against  Santa  Ann^  and  other  military  chieftains,  who,  it 
stated,  "had  Ijy  force  of  arms  overthrown  the  federal  institutions  of 
Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas- 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confederacy."  The  war,  from 
this  time,  was  prosecuted  with  various  fortunes  to  either  side,  until  April 
21,  1S36,  when  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the  battle  of  Sar 
Jacinto,  at  which  the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Santa  Anne 
himself  made  prisoner.  On  the  Sd  of  March  previously,  the  Texan  dele 
gates  had  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  and  made  a  forma'. 
Declaration  of  liidependence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  organized  a  go 
vemment.  The  Texans  now,  therefore,  required  of  their  prisoner.  Sant'. 
Anna,  an  obligation,  which  he  at  length  took,  to  "  solemnly  acknowledge, 
sanction,  and  ratify"  this  act  of  independence,  and  to  use  his  personal 
and  official  powers  to  procure,  without  delay,  the  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  that  treaty  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  Al 
this  time  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  defined  as  follows : 

"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande ;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north  to  the  49°  of  north 
latitude  ;  thence  along  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  (February,  ISIS),  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

The  claim  of  boundary  and  independence,  however,  founded  upon  this 
concession  of  Santa  Anna,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  virtually  ex- 
torted by  force,  and  could  not  be  of  any  binding  virtue  until  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  So  far  from  recblving 
this  sanction,  however.  President  Bustamente,  who  shortly  afterward 
superseded  Santa  Anna,  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recommenced  the 
war  with  Texas—a  war  which,  gradually  subsiding  into  an  interrupted 
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series  of  banditti-like  excnrsions  on  either  side,  at  lengtti  entirely  ceased, 
and  Texas  was  virtually  its  own  master. 

It  was  at  thii)  period  Ihat  the  real  ultimate  designs  of  the  Texas  emigrants 
from  the  United  Slates  became  apparent,  that  all  disguise  was  thrown  ofT, 
and  the  question  of  annexittion  to  the  United  States  boldly  proclaimed.  On 
the  4ih  o{  Aug-ust,  1837,  a  little  more  thiiii  two  years  after  her  declaration  of 
independence,  the  new  government  had  made  a  .proposition  of  annexation, 
ivhich  Mr.  President  Van  Bureu  declined  ;  declaring;  that,  so  long  as  we 
were  bound  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexioo,  lo  annex 
Texas  would  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  war ;  and  thai  a  dispo- 
sition to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  and  with  the  policy  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

A  distinction  ought  here  lo  be  made,  which  seems  entirely  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  had  an  unqestion- 
able  right  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  Mexico,  and  erect  themselves  into 
an  independent  republic — and  although  the  United  States  had  also  the  right 
of  recognizing  that  independence — yet  the  moment  it  was  made  apparent 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  Texas  was  annexation  to  the  American  Uoion, 
the  sincerity  of  the  former,  and  the  diainteresledness  of  the  other,  became 
'airly  questionable.  The  world  will  therefore  decide  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  right  of  Texas  to  procure  her  freedom,  or  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  it,  the  moment  that  it  was  proposed  to  make 
both  acts  inure  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States,  that  moment 
Mexico  had  a  right  to  complain  of  it,  as  aSbrdlng  a  stiflicient  ground 
of  war. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  partial  negotiations  between  Texas  and  various 
other  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence,  went  forward — disturbed  now  and  then  by  a  sprinkling  of 
war  with  the  enfeebled  yet  exasperated  mother-country — until  the  acci- 
dental administration  of  our  government  by  Mr.  Tyler,  revived  the  old 
scheme  of  annexation  in  all  its  force,  and  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  political  canvass  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  final  annexation  of 
Texas,  though  not  the  election  of  Mr.  Tyler,  by  whom  it  had  really  been 
accomplished. 

On  her  side,  Mexico  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  S3d  of  August,  lfl43, 
Mr.  Bocaiiegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  which  contained  the  following  passage  : 

"  And  if  a  party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavouring  to  effect  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  United  States,  it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  their  notorious 
incapability  to  form  and  constitute  an  independent  nation,  without  their 
having  changed  their  situation,  or  acquired  any  nght  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  mother  country.  His  excellency  the  provisional  presi- 
dent, resting  on  this  deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression, 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated ;  and 
if  it  be  indiapentable  for  the  Mtmcan  nalion  to  seek  security  fur  its  righlt  at 
the  expense  of  the  disasters  of  mar,  it  will  call  upon  Qod,  and  rely  an  its  awn 
efforts  for  thg  defence  of  its  just  cause." 

This  declaration  was  a  notice  lo  the  American  government  of  the  effectt 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  annexation,  and  was  leplied  to,  by  Mr.  Waddy 
Thompson,  in  a  haughty  note,  affirming  that  the  notice  of  the  Mexican 
minister  was  a  threat,  or  a  warning;  but  silent  as  to  the  attitude  reaUy 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  this  corresponde:ice,  and  as  if  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  Mexico,  General  Almonte,  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washington,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary 
of  stale,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a  part ; — 

"  But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the  government 
tt  the  undersigjied  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding  and 
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harmony  which  should  reign  between  the  two  neighbouring  md  rriendly 
repiibltcs,  the  United  States  should,  in  defiiince  of  good  faith,  a  id  ihe  prin- 
^;ip]es  of  Justice  which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  lommit  the 
unheard-of  act  of  violence  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an  integrant 
part  gf  the  Mexican  territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation, 
and  now  for  ihem,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  such  an 
aggression  ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  wder  of  his  govern- 
nieni,  that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  iato  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  . 
ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  learned,  the  Mexicar 
govemmenl  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  saim  as  it  receives  intimation  of  such 

Long  previous  to  actual  annexation,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Mexican 
goveroment  had  officially  informed  the  executive  of  the  United  Slates, 
that  war  must  inevitably  result  fr<jm  that  act.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  however,  persisted  in  its  plan  of  annexation ;  and  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Upshur  by  the  explosion  on  the  steamer  Princetoti,  is  due  fh« 
m^rit  of  the  ingenious  discovery  that  "  this  step  (the  annexation)  had  been 
forced  on  the  government  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas" 
— nut  withstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British 
minister,  that,  although  his  government  earnestly  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  yet  that  "il  would  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  im- 
proper assumption  of  authority  with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course."  On  the  H-id  of  April  1841,  Mr.  Tyler  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a.  treaty  of  annexation,  which,  after  some  warm 
debate,  was  rejected,  and  the  question  left  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press. 

In  the  following  November  the  presidential  canvass  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  annexation,  and  in  obedience  to  this  apparent  expressjoa  of 
the  popular  will  congress  passed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  a  joint  reso- 
lution giving  its  consent  that  the  lerritory  "  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Texas  "  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state  called  the  State  of 
Texas ;  subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  "  all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments."  The 
terms  of  this  resolution  were  promptly  accepted  by  Texas,  by  her  ordi 
nance  of  July  4, 1845  ;  and  two  days  after  she  requested  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas  and  send  au  army  to  their 
defence— a  request  which  was  granted  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  that  functionary. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  these  transactions  that  we  first  en- 
counter the  name  of  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  al 
Fort  Jessup — who  received  orders  to  advance  his  forces  into  Texas,  seve- 
ral weeks  before  the  -War  Department  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
Texan  ordinance  of  July  4.  On  the  S8th  of  June  Mr.  Donelsoii,  then 
minister  to  Texas,  and  to  whom  General  Taylor  had  been  referred  foi 
advice,  wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "without  delay,  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,"  and  also  informing  hira  that  Corpus  Chriali, 
on  Aranzas  Bay,  was  the  best  point  for  the  assembling  of  his  troops. 
Mr.  Donelson.iu  this  letter,  also  Stated  that  the  country  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute,  the  Texans  'gcldir.g  Corpw.  Christ!, 
and  the  Mexicans  Santiago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

General  Taylor  proceeded  at  once  to  Aranzas  Biiy,  where  he  arrived 
and  took  position  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where  d'l  the  iroo>>$  in  the 
west,  the  northwest,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  O/iUd  be  ?p',red,  were 
oiJered  to  join  him.    In  November,  1845,  the  forces  .isem'jv.d  i;ii''.er  hi* 
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cOTKiniind  amounted  to  4,049  effective  men,  of  which  about  1500  were 
Jmgooiis  and  artiiiery. 

At  about  the  Eame  time  Captain  Stockton  was  ordered  with  a  Eqiiadron 
.nio  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  both  nations  thus  stood  ready,  if  not  prepared, 
tor  war.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  tlie  autumn,  but  aftei 
General  Taylor's  army  had  assembled  at  Corpus  Chrieli,  the  president  di- 
rected Mr.  Black,  our  consul  at  Mexico,  to  inquire  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  "  entrusted  with  full  powers 
to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments."  To 
this  a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  "provided  the  mission  was  frank 
and  free,  without  the  appearance  of  coercion,  and  that  the  American 
squadron,  then  hovering  off  Vera  Cruz,  was  recalled." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr.  John  Slidell  was  appointed 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Sacrilicios  on  the  SOth  of  Novem- 
ber, whence  he  hastened  on  toward  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Puebla,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  Mr.  Black,  who  informed  him  that  the  Mexican 
government  did  not  dare  to  entertain  peace  prof)osition3  just  then,  lest  the 
irritation  of  the  people  would  overturn  the  government  and  render  peace 
impossible.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  January,  arrangements  could  be  com 
pleted  for  commencing  negotiations.  Disregarding  these  intimations,  Mr 
Slidell  proceeded  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  after  the  inrerchange 
of  a  few  brief  and  peremptory  notes,  he  received,  on  the  SOth  of  Decem- 
ber— twelve  days  after  the  date  of  his  first  note — official  notice  that  the 
Mexican  government  could  not  admit  him  "  to  the  exercise  of  the  func 
tions  of  the  mission  conferred  on  him  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  government  had  judged  rightly  in  supposing 
that  any  appearance  of  negotiaiion  would  be  seized  upon  as  the  pretext 
for  its  own  destruction.  On  the  SOth  of  December,  only  nine  days  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  anticipated  revolution  broke  out ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  January,  184G,  Herrera  was  overthrown,  and  Paredes  ushered 
in  triumph  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declared  president,  lie  imrae 
diately  proceeded  to  organize  a  government  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
spirit,  which  burned  so  fiercely  in  Mexico,  and  made  Almonte  a  leading 
member  of  lits  cabinet. 

In  Ihe  month  of  March,  Mr.  Slidell,  who  had  retired  to  Jalapa,  renewed, 
under  instructions  from  the  State  Department,  his  overtures  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  To  this  new  proposition  the  Mexican  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Costillo  Y.  Lanzas,  again  returned  an  unequivocal 
denial :  repeating  what  had  been  stated  as  the  chief  ground  of  his  first 
rejection,  that  his  government  would  admit  "only  a  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  clothed  with  special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  question 
of  Texas,  and  upon  this  alone."  In  a  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Slidell 
received  his  passports,  and  thus  the  door  to  negotiation  was  finally 
closed. 

On  the  8lh  of  March,  the  advance  column  of  the  army  under  Colonel 
Twiggs  commenced  its  march  from  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  I8tb,  the 
whole  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  the  Arroya  Colorado,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras.  Here  a  party  of  irregular  Mexican  cavalry 
(rancheros)  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  signified  to  the  officer 
making  a  reconnaissance,  that  an  attempt  to  pass  the  river  wbuld  be  an 
act  of  bostility.  Notwithstanding  this  notice,  the  army  crossed  the  river 
on  the  SOth,  and  on  the  S5th  established  its  position  at  Point  Isabel ;  the 
buildings  of  which  the  Mexican  prefect  attempted  to  burn,  as  he  le^  the 
place.  On  the  S8th  of  March,  General  Taylor  took  his  position  within 
cannon  range  of  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  forces  in  the  town  commenced 
preparing  batteries  to  bear  on  the  American  ca.npi  and  General  Taylor 
also  erected  batteries  to  command  Matamoras.    Such  was  the  position 
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of  the  parties,  when  a  confereiioe  was  held  between  Generals  Worth  ana 
La  Vega,  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  The  conference  was 
fruitless  of  any  resuiis. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  GeneTal  Arista  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  General  Taylor  detached  a- party 
of  63  dragoons  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above  Matamoras.    Thia 

Earty,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were  watched  by  the 
lexicans,  and  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  camp, 
were  surprised  and  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  in  large  numbers  had  surrounded  them  in  a  fenced  plan 
tation  field. 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's  Texa^i 
Rangers  was  surprised,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  be- 
tween Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  of  Che  Mexican  army  bad  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above, 
and  that  another  corps  was  about  to  cross  below.  General  Taylor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  attack  was  Point  Isabel,  which  had  been 
left  in  care  of  a  small  detachment,  and  where  a  lai^e  depot  of  provisions 
invited  the  enemy.  Leaving  an  unfinished  Held-vrork,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Brown,  and  garrisoned  by  the  7th  infantry,  with  Lowd'a  and 
Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  U! 
of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and  arrived  on  the  next  day. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  AirJiished  the  enemy 
in  Matamoras  with  the  opportunity  of  a  safe  attack  on  Fort  Brown.  A1 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras,  and  continued  at  intervals  til 
the  lOth,  when  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  and  his  victorious  army, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  It  appears 
that  Arista  had  proceeded  toward  Point  Isabel  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men ;  but  the  celerity  of  Taylor's 
movements  enabled  him  to  arrive  there  first,  and  Arista's  plan  was  aban- 
doned. 

Having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new  troops,  and  put 
everything  there  in  proper  order,  General  Taylor  commenced  his  return 
inarch  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May.  'I'he  Jiejtt  day  at  noon,  the 
Mexican  army  was  encountered,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie 
about  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  A  halt  was  ordered ;  the  troops  re- 
freshed at  a  pool ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  American  army  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  the  battle  was  waged  with  unintermitting  ardour  until 
nightfall,  when  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  retire— their  superior  tium- 
bers  yielding  before  the  profound  coolness  and  fatal  skill  of  our  troops — 
and  General  Taylor  encamped  upon  the  field  of  batlle. 

In  this  opening  engagement  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  the  artillery 
vindicated  its  claim  to  being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  arms  of  the  American  service.  One  of  its  most  beloved 
and  brilliant  ornaments — Major  Ringgold — was  mortally  wounded  in  this 
Ijattle,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterward. 

During  the  night,  the  Mexican  general  retreated  his  forces  to  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  several  miles  distant ;  where,  behind  a  ravine  which  crossed 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  he  awaited  once  more  the 
approach  of  the  American  forces.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  General 
Taylor  resumed  his  march,  and  in  about  two  hours  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  enem^  commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  which 
Generals  La  Vega  and  Requena,  that  Captain 
lodge  them — a  duty  which  nc  performe'l  with 
completely  dispersing  the  artillery,  and  taking 
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General  La  Veg*  himself  prisoner.  Our  infantry  now  pushec)  forward, 
and  charged  the  Mexican  lines  with  so  much  vigour,  liiat  they  \iere  aoon 
forced  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  was  ended — the  Mexicans  at  length 
flying  from  the  field,  and  never  stopping  till  they  had  either  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  were  drowned  in  its  waters. 

In  these  two  engagements  General  Taylor  displayed,  in  a  high  degree, 
those  traits  of  coolness  and  bravery  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous, 
and  rendered  bini  the  idol  of  the  army.  His  humanity  was  also  as  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  battle,  as  his  courage  and  activity  had  been  while 
the  contest  lasted.  His  official  report  shows  also  that  his  modesty  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  gallantry  and  his  humanity. 

We  insert  the  report : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation,      ( 
Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9,  1846.  S 

SiK, — Ihave  the  honour  to  report  that  I  was  met  near  this  place  yeaterday,  on  ray 
march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  acuon  of  about  five 
bonrs,  dialodsed  faaia  from  their  position,  itnd  encamped  upon  the  field.  Our 
irdllery,  consistin"  of  two  IB-ponndera  and  two  I^ht  batteries,  WM  the  arm  chiefly 
engaged,  and  lo  the  eioellent  manner  in  which  it  was  manoiuvred  and  sorved  is 
our  success  mainh'  due. 

The  atrenglh  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  abont  sis:  thousand  men,  with 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  baa  is  probably  at  least 
one  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  esceed,  all  told,  twenty-lhree  hundred, 
while  our  loss  was  comparatively  trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  lo  say  that  Major 
Ringgold,  3d  artiUery,  and  Captain  Paige,  4th  infantry,  are  severely  wounded. 
Lieat.  Luther,  Sd  artillery,  slight^  so. 

The  enemy  has  &llen  baok,  and  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river.  I  have  ad- 
vanced parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately. 

In  the  haete  of  this  first  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the  officers  and  men  behaved 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  throughout  the  action.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  different  commanders  eball  be 
received. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tayloh, 
£revFl  BrlgAdler-geaeial  U.S.  A.  CoiDmandtns. 

Headqwirtera  Army  of  Occnpalion,       ) 

Camp  at  Resaca,  de  la  Palma,  3  miletfrom  Maiamoras,  y 

10  o'clock,  F.M.—May  9,  1846.  \ 

IMF,  -I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
at  tw  J  o'clock  to-day,  having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light  infentry 
into  the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.  When  near  the  spot  where  1 
am  nt-w  encamped,  my  advance  discovered  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy  with  artillery.  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of 
6old  artillery  lo  sweep  the  position,  ffankiug  and  snslaming  it  by  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  regiments,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.  A  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  finally  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of 
infantry  Ihat  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  driven  from  his  position,  and  pur 
«aed  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  batta]ion  of  artilleiy,  3d  infiintry,  and  a  light 
battery,  to  the  river.  Our  victory  has  been  complete.  Bight  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
with  a  great  quanti^  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one  hundred 
prisoners  have  ceeu  taken ;  among  the  latter,  Qsneral  La  Vega,  and  several  other 
officers.  One  general  is  understood  lo  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  recrossed 
the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  na  on  this  bank. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killedlias  been  most  severe.  Our  own  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  IJeut  Coch- 
rane, 4th  infantry,  and  Lieut  Chadbourne,  Bth  iiifantiy,  were  kiUed  on  the  field 
Lieat.-col.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  Liaut.-col.  Mcintosh,  Lieut.  Dubbins,  3d  infantry 
Capt.  Hooe  and  Lieut.  Fowler„-5th  infentry,  and  Oapt.  Montgomery,  Lients.  Gales 
BoklBni,  McOlay,  Bnrbanh,  and  Jordan,  8lh  infantry,  were  wounded.  The  eilnnl 
3S 
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of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  ie  reserved  for  a  mora 
detailed  report. 

The  affair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  Bupplement  to  llie  cannonade 
of  yeeterday ;  ajid  tlia  two  taken  together,  exhibit  the  cuolneaa  and  gallaatij  uf  our 
officers  and  men  in  the  moat  favonrable  light.  All  have  done  their  duty,  and  done 
it  nobly.  It  will  be  my  pride  m  a  more  circamstantiol  report  of  both  acljons,  to 
dweE  g>on  particular  instances  ot  individual  distinction. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  report  diat  the  field-worlt  opposite  Matamoraa 
■•IS  sueUuned  itself  handaomelj;  during  a  cantwniide  and  bombardment  of  168  hours, 
I  regret  at  the  loss  ot  ita  her 
0  died  to-day  from  the  effect 
one  to  the  Bervioe  at  any  time,  but  to  the  army  under 
sparable-    One  officer  and  one  non-commissioned  officer 
ied,  compriee  all  the  casnidties  incident  to  this  aevere 

I  inadvertently  omitted  lo  mention  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack  mul" 
left  in  the  Mexican  camp, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tatlob, 
BrereL  Brigadlec-Eeneral  U,  S.  A.  Comaiandliig. 

Headqaariert  Army  of  Occuj/atim,  ) 

PoUd  laaiel,  Texai,  May  13,  1346.  t 
Sm, — 1  am  making  a  fiaaty  visit  to  thia  place,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter 
view  with  Commodore  Connor,  vifhose  squadron  ia  now  at  anchor  olF  the  harbour, 
and  arranging  with  him  a  combined  movement  up  the  river.  I  avail  myself  of  the 
brief  time  at  my  command  to  report  that  the  mam  body  of  the  army  is  now  ocou 
pying  ita  former  position  opposite  Matamoraa.  The  Mexican  forces  are  almost  dis 
organized,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  investing  Matamoras,  and  opening  the  naviga 

I  regret  to  report  that  Major  Einggold  died  the  morning  of  the  Illh  inst.,  of  the 
severe  wounds  received  in  the  addon  of  Palo  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Paige,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wounded  officers  are  doing  well.  In 
my  report  of  the  second  engagement,  I  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  Lieut 
Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  among  the  ofBeera  slightly  vraimded,  and  desire  that  the 
omission  may  be  supplied  in  the  despatch  itsAf.  I  am  under  the  painfiil  necessity 
of  reporting  that  Lieut,  Blake,  topographical  engineers,  after  rendering  diatinguiah- 
ed  services  in  my  statf  during  the  affair  of  ^e  8th  inst,,  accidentally  shot  himself 
with  a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  during  the  night. 

It  has  l>een  quite  irapossible  as  yet  to  furnish  detailed  reports  of  our  enragamonta 
with  the  enemy,  or  even  accurate  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  is 
not  far  from  3  officers  and  40  men  killed,  and  ]3  officers  and  100  men  wounded; 
while  that  of  Hie  enemy  baa  in  all  probability  exceeded  300  kilied ;  mora  thm  200 
have  been  buried  by  us  on  the  two  fields  of  battle, 

I  have  exchanged  a  sufficient  number  of  prisonera  to  recover  the  command  of 
Captain  Thornton,  The  wounded  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Untsmoras — the 
wounded  officers  on  their  parole.  Genera!  La  Vega  and  a  few  other  oilicers  have 
been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having  declined  a  parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Major- 
sen,  (^inea.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  usages  of  war  in  aucli  cases,  and  beg 
fliat  snch  proviffion  may  be  made  for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  j  jlhorized  by  law. 
Our  own  prisoners  have  been  treated  with  great  kindnesa  by  tin,  Mexican  officers. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tailoh, 
Brevet  Silgsdier-genersl  U.  S.  A.  Coininuiding. 

The  first  news  that  arrived  in  this  country  of  actual  hostilities  having 
been  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  received  with  apparent  (although 
unreasonable}  astonishment,  and  created  the  most  intense  excitement. 
Congress  was  then  in  session,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  in  a 
message,  announcing  that  the  Mexican  ^overnmenl  had  "  at  last  invaded 
our  territory,  aad  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  upon  our  own  soil."  Af 
ter  a  brief  discussion,  congress  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  president's 
awsertion,  and  declared  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
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of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States."  At  the 
same  time  an  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president,  and  he  was  auihorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
lifty  thousand  volunteers. 

If  the  government  al  Washington  had  been  heretofore  remiss  in  provid- 
ing for  the  exigencies  of  war  which  itself  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  hurrying  tin,  it  now  seemed  disposed  to  compensate  for  past  inactivity 
In  two  days  from  the  declaration  of  congress  that  war  existed  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1846  was  completed — the  requisitions 
on  the  governors  of  slates  determined  oil — and  General  Scott  issued  to 
lh«  chief  of  the  general  staff  at  Washington  his  memoranda  relative  to 
transportation,  &c.  These  memoranda  were  issued  on  the  15th  of  May ; 
and  so  thorouglily  educated  in  their  profession — so  capable  and  so  energetic 
were  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  that,  on  the  1st  of  August,  all  the 
foot  re^ments  of  the  volunteer  army  had  been  mustered  into  service, 
marched  several  thousand  miles,  and  assembled  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

After  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  tlie  little  American  army,  under 
General  Taylor,  took  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  commenced  vigorous 
preparations  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  His  entire  force 
now  consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  twenty-four  hundred  of  whom 
were  assigned  to  different  garrisons  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  inarch  on 
Monterey.  This  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  commanded  re 
spectively  by  Brigadier-general  Twiggs,  Brigadier- general  Worth,  and 
Major-general  Butter.  General  Worth  commenced  his  march  for  Monte- 
rey, the  capital  of  New  Leon,  on  the  SOth  of  August ;  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  general-in-chief  left  Camargo,  the  principal  depot  of  supplies, 
leaving  that  town  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  whole  marching  force  found  itself  concentrated  at  the 
village  of  Morin,  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  under  command  of  General 
Taylor.  After  halting  a  few  days  to  obtain  information,  the  whole  body 
pushed  on,  and  on  Ihe  16th  of  September  arrived  at  Walnut  Springs,  three 
miles  from  Monterey,  having  met  no  serious  resistance  on  the  way. 

Monterey  was  by  nature  made  apparently  impregnable,  and  had  been 
partially  fortified  by  art.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Pedro  Ampudia, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  seven  thousand  regular,  and  two  or  three  thou- 
sand irregular  troops.  General  Taylor,  however,  having  decided  lo  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  with  the  bayonet  and  the  artillery,  made  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  works  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  next 
day  General  Worth  was  ordered  to  maie  a  detour  to  the  right,  turn  the 
hil!  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  take  a  position  on  the  Saltiilo  road,  for  the 
jjurpose  of  carrying  the  enemy's  works  in  that  quarter.  General  Butler 
was  posted  with  his  division  behind  a  battery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders 
and  a  ten  inch  mortar.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  battle  began  in 
earnest.  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions,  supported  by  the  light  artillery, 
were  both  ordered  forward.  May,  with  his  dragoons,  vyas  detached  to  the 
right,  to  support  General  Worth,  while  a  column  of  si?  liuiidred  and  fifty 
men,  with  Bragg's  artillery,  v/as  ordered  to  attack  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  at  a  point  designated  by  Major  Mansfield.  They  found  themselves 
opposed  by  entrenched  streets  and  barricaded  houses  ;  and,  after  sustain- 
ing a  deadl;y  fire.  Garland's  force  was  compelled  to  retire.  At  this  juncture 
General  Taylor  ordered  up  the  4th  infantry,  and  the  volunteer  regiments 
from  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonels  Mitchell, 
Campbell,  and  Davis.  The  last  two  regiments,  with  three  companies  of 
the  4th  regiment,  advanced  against  the  redoubt.  The  last  companies, 
being  in  front,  were  received  with  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  or  disabled 
one  third  of  the  men,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  brigade  of 
Cieneral  Quitman  (Tennessee  and  Mississippi)  pushed  on,  and,  with  the  aid 
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of  Capiam  Backus's  company  (on  the  roof  of  a  house)  captured  iht  fori 
with  its  cannon  aud  ammunition. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Ohio  regiment,  with  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Mitchell,  entered  the  town  to  the  right,  and  advanced  against  the  second 
battery,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  regiment  was  withdrawn — 
General  Butler,  who  had  advanced  with  it,  being  wounded.  The  guns  of 
the  first  battery  were  turned  tipon  the  second,  and  Colonel  Garland  was 
again  ordered  forward  with  another  column.  They  were  compelled  to 
pass  several  streets  trenched  and  barricaded,  and  after  another  severe 
contest  retired  in  good  order.  Up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious,  no  important 
success  had  been  obtained  against  the  lower  town.  Repeated  assaults 
had  been  made,  and  one  batteiy  carried  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  enemy  hao 

C reserved  the  main  part  of  his  defences  untouched.  The  Mexican  cavalry 
ad  also  made  several  charges,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  On  the  same 
day  {the  21st)  Worth's  division  had  advanced  to  the  right,  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  carried  several  fortified  heights.  At  night  General  Tayloi 
ordered  a  large  part  of  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions  back  to  Walnut 
Springs — a  portion  remaining  to  guard  the  battery  in  the  ravine. 

At  dawn  of  the  S3d,  Worth  and  his  division,  which  had  bivouacked  on 
the  Saltillo  road,  recommenced  the  advance.  The  hci-ght  aboi'e  the 
Bishop's  Palace  was  stormed  and  taken,  when  the  palace  and  the  guns  of 
both  were  turned  upon  the  enemy  below. 

The  guns  of  the  citadel  continued,  during  this  day,  to  fire  upon,  the 
American  positions ;  but  General  Taylor  made  no  important  movement  in 
front.  The  turning  of  the  enemy's  position  by  Worth,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs.  This  was  the  key  to 
Monterey,  and  General  Ampudia  concentrated  his  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  the  33d,  found  nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  abandoned.  He  immediately  ordered 
General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  but  here  a  new  resistance  was  made 
The  houses  were  fortified,  and  our  troops  actually  dug  through  from  house 
lo  house  !  On  the  upper  side  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  had  also  gained 
;i  lodgment.  The  firing  continued  during  the  S3d— the  Americans  having 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Mexicans  confined,  in 
their  defence,  chiefly  to  the  citadel  and  plaza.  That  evening  {at  9  p.m.) 
General  Arapudia  sent  in  propositions  to  General  Taylor,  which,  afief 
some  negotiation,  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Monterey, 
The  main  part  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  Mexican  troops  should  re- 
tire beyond  a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Kinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Prcsas ;  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
would  not  advance  beyond  that  line  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks, 
or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  should  be 
leceived. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation 

AftTicLe  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  ail  other  public 
property,  with  the  under- mentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit ;  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  from 
this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  citv 
of  Liuares,  'and  San  Fernando  de  Presss. 
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Art.  IV.  Tiist  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexican, 
and  occupied  by  Ibe  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutnalconvenienc*,  that  the  troops 
of  the  United  Stales  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 
have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

AftT.  VI,  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  tlie  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments 
can  be  received. 

A  RT,  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over 
and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

Art.  Vlll.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of 
liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  bo 
saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  Si,  1846. 

W.  J.  Worth, 

Brigadiec-geQera!  U.  S.  A. 
S.    PlNENET   HeNDERBOH, 

Major-general  commanding  the  Teiau  volanteecs. 
jRFfERsoH  Davis, 

Col.  Mississippi  Itifleineu. 
Manuel  M.  Llano, 
Ortega, 
T.  Kequeha, 
Pedro  A>ipitdia. 
Approved  : 

Z.  Taylor, 

Major-general,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  (killed  and  wounded)  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  a  large  portion  of  whom  fell  in  the  attacks  of  the  Sist 
on  the  lower  town. 

As  the  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  the  blood- thirstiest  of  our  politicians,  and  several  editors  who  are 
always  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  ink  in  viilifying  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  we  feel  it  but  a  duty  to  say  that  for  our  own  part  we  see,, 
in  the  humanity  and  forbearance  which  dictated  it,  the  strongest  claims  of 
General  Taylor  upon  our  regard ;  vfhile  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  and  profound  judgment 
which  dictated  It. 

The  War  Department,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  give  notice  that  the  armistice  should  cease,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  hostilities.  Meanwhile  the  army  had  been 
transporting  its  supplies,  opening  its  communications,  and  refreshing  it- 
self  iu  the  delicious  climate  and  upon  the  fine  fruits  of  Monterey.  On 
the  8th  of  November  a  general  order  announced  that  the  army  would  pro- 
ceed to  occupy  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila ;  and  on  the 
19th  General  Worth  with  his  division  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  that 
point,  where  he  soon  after  established  himself,  and  was  joined  by  a  co- 
lumn under  General  Wool.  Generals  Patterson  and  Quitman,  with  a  field 
battery  from  General  Taylor's  army,  meanwhile  pushed  on  and  occu)iied 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  without  much  opposition.  About  the 
same  time  Tampico  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  and  garrisoned 
by  the  land  forces.  Thus  the  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  brought 
lo  a  close,  having  commenced  in'  March,  1846,  by  the  march  of  Genera! 
Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  over  the  disputed  territory,  and  terminated  in 
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Docpmbei-  wkli  llie  military  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coa- 
huila  and  Tamaulipas. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  government 
bad  sbnt  an  expedition  against  Northern  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Kearney  and  Wool.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  adminialratiou,  that  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  othei 
portions  of  New  Mexico  were  prepared  to  openly  favor  this  movement 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  central  government.  Undei 
this  impression,  principally  created  by  the  statements  of  some  letter-wri- 
ters for  the  newspapers,  a  corps  was  organized,  called  the  Army  of  the 
West,  and  designed  to  take  possession  of  New  Mesico,  by  way  of  Santa 
F6.  This  army,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  volunteers,  be- 
gan concentrating  at  Fort  Leavenworth  early  in  June,  i849,  and  on  the 
30th  of  that  month  the  entire  force  had  commenced  its  march  for  Santa 
Fk,  This  force  consisted  ef  'i700  men,  200  of  which  were  dragoons,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  mounted.  On  the  3d  of  August 
the  army  left  Bent's  Fort,  where  they  had  arrived  in  safety,  after  a  long 
and  dreary  march,  and  in  ten  days  afterward  began  to  approach  the  Mex- 
ican settlements.  The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  Armijo,  had  received  notice 
of  the  approach  of  our  forces,  and  had  gathered  a  formidable  number  of 
men  from  the, adjacent  provinces  to  dispute  the  field.  On  the  16lh  of  Au- 
gust he  marched  out  of  Santa  F6  and  took  position  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  narrow  defile,  through  which  ran  the  only  road  lo  the  city. 
However,  upon  holding  a  council  of  war,  the  governor  decided  to  abandon 
his  favourable  position,  and  the  Mexicans  retreated — Armijo  himself  ma- 
king his  way  to  Chihuahua  with  a  hundred  dragoons.  Two  days  after, 
General  Kearney  with  his  arhiy  took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  F£ 
and  assired  the  people  that  he  would  protect  them  in  their  religion,  theii 
liberties,  and  their  property — that  his  object  in  coming  was  to  establish 
free  government,  and  that  he  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Mex- 
ico. He  even  undertook  to  regulate  the  civil  and  municipal  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  m  some  cases  compelled  the  magistrates  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  He  also  issited  a  proclamation,  addressed  "  Prom 
tbe  Army  of  the  West  to  the  Lihabitants  of  New  Mexico,"  in  which  he 
stated  it  as  "  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
New  Mexico  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  treemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  the  territorial  legislature."    The  proctamatioii  also  went  on 

"  The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co, and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  whc 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citizens,  and  receive 
protection ;  those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others  against  the 
United  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and  treated  accordingly." 

"  Neither,"  saya  Mansfield,  "  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  people,  by  act  of  congress,  or  by  vote,  had  provided  any  means,  or  ex- 
pressed any  wish  forlhe  annexation  of  New  Mexico.  The  laws  of  nations 
were  equaUy  silent  as  to  any  mode  by  which  the  allegiance  of  a  citizen 
can  be  absolved  by  any  act  of  a  military  commander.  Nor  had  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  provided  any  way  by  which  a  foreign  citizen  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  by  naturalization." 

One  month  aftei  these  proceedings  (on  the  asth  of  September),  Genertil 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fe,  and  with  four  hundred  dragoons  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia. He  took  the  old  Copper-mine  route,  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  So- 
rotto,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  20th  of  October,  three  hundrei' 
miles  west  of  Santa  FS,  he  was  informed  by  a  returning  party  that  Fre 
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mont  had  already  taken  possession  of  California.  He  then  sent  Major 
Sumner  back  wi'tli  the  largest  part  of  the  dragoons,  and  taking  only  one 
hundred  witU  himself,  pursued,  with  this  small  force,  the  daring  enterprise 
of  crossing  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Western  America  in  the  cold 
season. 

Thus  was  effected  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States :  bloodless  In  its  achievement,  and  fruitless  of 
any  it        "  '     .     -      ..  ..... 


great  western  plains  may  be  traversed  by  military  fi 

The  other  column,  destined  to  act  against  the  central  states  of  Mexic& 
and  called  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  was  placed  under  the  command  ol 
Brigadier-general  John  E.  Wool,  and  directed  to  march  on  Chihuahua. 
This  force  was  composed  of  3940  men;  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  scattered  over  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  had  many  of  them 
to  march  over  two  thousand  miles,  they  all  reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
(the  place  of  rendezvous)  by  the  1st  of  September.  In  a  few  days  after- 
ward the  whole  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  San  Antonio  for  the 
Presidio  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  was  crossed  and  the  army  pushed 
on  by  long  and  wearisome  marches  to  the  village  of  Santa  Rosa,  where 
it  was  discovered  that  the  road  abruptly  terminated  in  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Gorda.  The  army  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  south 
toward  Saltillo ;  and  on  the  29ih  of  October  reached  the  village  of  Mon- 
clovia,  of  which  it  took  peaceable  possession.  After  a  month  of  inaction, 
General  Wool  received  orders  from  General  Taylor  to  abandon  the  Chi- 
huahua expedition,  and  join  General  Worth  at  Saltillo — whence  his  gallant 
troops  next  were  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  memorable  fields  of 
Buena  Vista. 

In  the  fall  of  IS4S,  another  fruitless  expedition  had  been  sent  off  to  Cali 
fornia,  under  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  with  the  avowed  object  of  exploring  a 
new  route  to  Oregon.  Arriving  on  the  29th  of  January,  1846,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monterey,  California,  to  disarm  suspicion  he  left  his  troops  and  went  into 
the  town  alone,  to  explain  to  the  governor,  De  Castro,  the  object  of  his  visit 
—declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  regular 
tine,  and  that  his  mission  was  entirely  a  peaceful  one.  He  requested  per- 
mission to  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  was  granted; 
and  returning  to  his  men  he  brought  them  nearer  the  town,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  Mr.  Larkin  (American  consul)  that  De  Castro  was  raising 
men  to  attack  him.  Thus  warned,  he  took  post  with  his  little  troop  of 
sixty  men  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey, 
where  he  awaited  the  attack.  De  Castro,  however,  did  not  venture  upon 
the  assault;  and  Fremont,  finding  himself  unmolested,  marched  out  of 
his  position  on  tlie  10th  of  Marchand  pursued  his  way  toward  Oregon. 
He  arrived  on  the  ISth  of  May  at  the  Great  Tlamath  Lake,  and  found  the 
Sierra  Nevada  covered  with  snow,  and  himself  surrounded  with  hostile 
Indians.  Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  return  by  the  river 
Sacramento  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Francisco  he  learned  that 
De  Castro  was  at  Zanona,  on  the  opposite  side,  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settlers.  Upon  this  he  formed  the  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Mexican  government  in  California — not  having  heard  that  war 
then  existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  His  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  capture  of  fourteen  men  of  De  Castro's  party  and  two  hun- 
dred mules.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  surprised  the  post  at  Zanona,  and 
captured  it— taking  prisoners  Colonel  Vallejo  and  several  officers,  and 
possessing  himself  of  nine  cannon  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of 
arms.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  where  be  heard  that 
De  Castro  was  about  to  attack  the  little  garrison  of  fourteen  men  which 
he  had  left  at  Zanona.    He  immediately  siarted  back  with  his  ninety  men ; 
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and  ridiag  eighty  miles  in  two  days,  arrived  just  in  tiniB  to  defeat  De  Ua 
stro  as  he  was  proceeding  to  attack  Zanona. 

On  the  4th  Of  July  the  Americans  were  assembled,  and  Fremont  made 
It  speech  to  Ihem,  in  which  the  independence  of  CaUrornia  was  formally 
'declared.  After  various  nnimportant  manteuvres,  De  Castro  broke  up  hio 
camp  at  Ciudad  las  Angelos,  and  left  for  Mexico.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr. 
Larkin,  the  American  consul,  entered  Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  conquest  of  the  Californias  was  thus  complete. 

We  have  thought  it  uimecessary  to  detail  the  movements  of  Commo- 
dore Sloat  and  General  Kearney — the  former  having  taken  the  initiative 
on  the  6th  of  July  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey, 
and  the  latter  not  having  arrived  from  his  overland  journey  until  the  eveut.<i 
we  have  narrated  had  transpired.  Nor  will  we  do  more  tnan  allude  to  the 
unpleasant  controversy  whicli  has  since  arisen  between  two  distinguished 
officers  comiected  with  the  expedition.  Such  quarrels  are  unworthy  of 
brave  men,  and  unfit  for  history. 

But,  notwithstanding:  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  had  thus  been  effect- 
ed with  the  expenditure  of  comparatively  little  blood,  the  elements  of 
strife  were  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  broke  out  unexpectedly  and  fien.ely 
in  January,  1847,  at  Taos. .  On  the  t5th  of  that  month,  Governor  Bent, 
SherilT  Elliott,  and  twenty-three  other  Americans  were  murdered  at  San 
Fernando  de  Taos.  Seven  more  were  killed  at  Tufley's,  seven  miles  dis- 
lant ;  and  iu  a  few  days  the  insurrection  became  general.  Colonel  Stirling 
Price,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Santa  F&,  being  informed  that  a 
strong  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  advancing  against  the  place, 
mustered  about  four  hundred  troops,  and  met  Ihem  on  the  23d  of  January 
at  Covoda.  They  were  strongly  posted,  but  were  dispersed  after  a  can- 
nonading of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fied  in  all  directions,  leaving  thirty- 
two  dead.  The  Mexican  force  was  estimated  at  1500,  and  our  loss  waa 
but  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  3?th  of  January  Colonel  Price  marched  to  Luceros,  ou  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  39th  to  La  Joya,  a  strong  pass,  situated  in  a  canon,  or 


deep  pass  of  the  mountains,  where  the  men  could  scarcely  n 


Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  the  ejiemy  were  posted,  and  there  they 
were  attacked  by  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Burgwin,  of  one  hundred 
anA  eighty  men,  who,  after  a  short  confijct,  dislodged  them,  witli  the  loss 
to  the  Mexicans  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  On  the-lst  of  Feb- 
ruary the  main  body  of  the  forces,  under  Colonel  Price,  reached  the  top 
of,  the  Taos  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  two  feet  deep.  On 
the  3d  they  quartered  at  Rio  Chiciti.  On  the  3d  they  entered  the  town  of 
Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Governor 
Bent  and  parly.  The  Mexican  village  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  post  at  the  Indian  town  of  Pueblo  de  Taos.  This  was<  a  strong- 
ly-fortified post.  The  key  to  the  position  was  a  large  church,  and  two 
large  buildings  ascending  in  a  pyramidal  form,  six  or  seven  stories  high, 
■and  pierced  with  embrasures  for  rifles.  Around  these  was  a  wall,  and 
withm  them  the  enemy  had  taken  post.  The  Americans  brought  up  a  sin 
pounder  and  a  howitzer,  with  which  they  battered  the  church  and  walls 
for  two  hours ;  but  their  ammunition-wagons  not  having  come  up,  thej 
retreated  to  Fernando. 

Co  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  0  a.bi.,  the  Americans  again  advanced 
determined  to  take  the  place.  The  six-pounder  and  two  howitzers,  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  Ordnance,  were  brought  to  beaJ 
against  the  church  on  one  side,andtwo  howitzers  on  another  side,  Aftei 
battering  for  two  hours,  a  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Burgwin,  of  th« 
dragoons,  with  two  companies  in  one  line,  and  Captain  Angrecy,  witfc 
lUrte  companies  in  anolher  line.    In  this  assault  Captain  Burgwin,  a  l^eu- 
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tenant  of  volunteers,  and  several  dragoons,  were  killed.  The  church  walla 
were  still  unpeitetrated  by  the  artillery.  Ladders  were  made,  and  a  small 
hole  cut  with  axes;  through  thai,  fire  was  thrown  into  the  church.  A 
new  assault  was  made  upon  the  church  door,  which  failed,  with  loss.  The 
six-pouniier  was  then  run  up,  at  half  past  three  p.m.,  within  sixty  yards, 
and  a  breach  made  large  enough  to  admit  four  men  abreast.  A  storming 
party  then  entered  tlie  church,  which  was  found  full  of  smoke.  The  ene 
my  still  occupied  the  two  large  buildings ;  but  early  next  morning,  the 
aged  men  and  women,  bearing  their  children,  images,  and  crosses,  came 
out  to  meet  the  army  begging  for  mercy.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
this  battle  the  Americans  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty;  the  Mexicans 
about  six  hundred.  The  American  loss  was  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  the  Mexicans  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  kilted  and  many  wounded. 
Taken  as  a  whole  (says  Mansfield)  the  short  campaign  of  Colonel  Price 
with  Captain  Burgwin  and  others,  from  the  20lh  of  January  to  the  5th  of 
February,  1847,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  military  gallantry 
which  has  occurred  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  war.  Marching  in  mid-win- 
ter over  snow-covered  ground,  they  three  times  engaged  the  enemy ;  and 
in  theiiast  conflict,  stormed  and  carried  a  very  strong  military  position 
against  superior  numbers. 

During  the  winter  of  1816-7,  the  Californians,  either  not  properly  nil 
derstanding,  or  not  impressed  with  the  value  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  also  rose  in  insurrection.  At  the 
City  of  Angels,  and  other  points,  the  Hag  of  the  United  States  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  Mexico  hoisted  in  its  place.  In  November,  1816,  an  ac- 
tion occurred  at  Uomingos  Rancho,  between  a  party  from  the  United 
States  frigate  Savannah  and  a  portion  of  Ihe  Californians.  The  latter 
mere  fortified,  and  supported  by  artillery.  They  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  sailors,  who  were  on  foot,  which  raised  their  courage  and  excit- 
ed their  hopes.  In  December,  Commodore  Stockton,  having  landed  at 
Diego,  advanced  to  the  Cityof  Angels,  and  again  re-oilablished  the  Ameri- 
can dominion. 

Soon  after  this  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Americans,  under  General' 
Kearney,  and  the  Mexicans,  at  San  Gabriel.  In  this  engagement  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated,  with  loss ;  but  on  the  American  side  several  were 
killed,  and  General  Kearney  wounded. 

The  cause  of  these  insurrections  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  course  of 
Stockton,  Fremont,  and  Kearney,  in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  civil 
and  municipal  affairs  of  the  conquered  country :  a  course  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  military  commanders,  and  unwarranted  either  by  the 
laws  of  our  own  country  or  the  code  of  nations.  Had  they  contented 
themselves  with  obtaining  and  holding  military  possession  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would  have  been 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  episodes  of  this  romantic  wai, 
was  the  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  and  his  little  army  through  the  wihl 
and  unexplored  regions  of  New  Mexico.  Colonel  Doniphan  left  Santa  F6 
early  in  December,  with  eight  hundred  men,  in  three  divisions — his  pur- 

Eose  being  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  a  point  which,  as  we  have 
efore  seen,  Wool  did  not  reach.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  was  eithei 
there  or  on  his  way.  Colonel  Doniphan  took  up  his  line  of  niarch  for  the 
south,  and  on  the  2Ist  of  December  encountered  about  a  thousand  Mexican 
infantry  and  lancers,  at  Brozitos,  who  were  dispersed  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  American  rifles.  On  the  27th,  Doniphan  entered  Bl  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
town  containing  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  route  to  Chihuahua, 
at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande  (del  Norte).  Here  he 
waited  a  month  for  reinforcements  and  instructions,  and  then  Captain 
Wpighiman,  with  his  artillery,  having  arrived,  the  whole  force,  now 
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amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  pushed  on,  and  on  Ihe  S3d  of  Feb- 
ruary was  at  Carmen,  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Cltihuahua.  Meanwhile 
General  Heredia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Chihuahua,  de 
spatched  General  Conde,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  watch  the  Americans, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  amounting,  with  Conde's 
cavalry,  to  1575,  took  post  at  the  river  Sacramento,  and  awaited  Doni 
phan's  approach.  On  the  38th  of  February  the  American  army  came  in 
eight  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  in  a  valley  about  four  miles  wide, 
having  a  range  of  mountains  on  either  side.  The  road  to  Chihuahua  lay 
through  this  valley,  crossing  the  Sacramento  at  the  ranchero  where  Heredia 
was  encamped,  entrenched  on  a  high  ridge  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Arroya  rivers,  completely  commanding  the  road.  The  right  of  the  Mexi- 
can lines  rested  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles,  whose,  high,  precipitous  sides  were 
surmounted  with  a  battery  which  commanded  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  pass  leading  to  Chihuahua  through  the  Arroya  Seco.  On  their  left 
was  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  crowned 
with  a  battery  commanding  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua. 

A  passage  was  found  practicable  across  the  Arroya  Seco,  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  lire ;  and  the  American  column  having  reached  the  ground 
between  the  Seco  and  Sacramento,  commenced  deploying  towards  the 
table-land  occupied  by  the  Mexicans.  The  column  of  General  Conde's 
cavalry,  opposed  to  Ihe  American  right,  now  commenced  a  charge,  which 
was  returned  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  battery,  consisting  of  six  pieces, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Clark.  At  the  third  fire  the  enemy's  cavalry 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  They  fell  back  to  the  Mexican  camp,  and  rallied 
behind  a  redoubt.  This  the  Americans  attacked  with  artillery.  Captain 
Weightman  rapidly  advancing  with  two  howitzers,  supported  by  Captain 
Reed's  company  of  horse,  and  then  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell,  de- 
livering his  fire  with  great  effect,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  redoubt. 
The  Mexicans  were  pursued  towards  the  mountains  by  Lieutenant- colonel 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  and  Major  Gilpin,  accompanied  by 
Weightman  with  his  section  of  howitzers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexi- 
cans had  carried  their  cannon  to  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  fire  of  the  American  artillery  soon  silenced  these,  and  the 
Rancho  Sacramento  was  then  attacked.  At  length  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  their  last  position,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  Tht 
Mexicans  lost  one  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  being  thus  completely  vanquished,  Colone!  Doniphan  entered 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  and  9d  of  March.  This  city  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  Mexico,  and  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  expecting  in 
vain  the  arrival  of  General  Wool ;  and  on  the  38th  of  April  took  up  his  line 
of  march  through  Cerro  Gordo,  Mapimi,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  22d  of  May,  1B47.  On  the  S5th  he  marched  his  force  to 
Monterey,  and  thence  descending  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  June.  Here  the  volunteers 
were  mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  to  their  homes — having  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  performed  a  campaign  of  over  five  thousand  miles, 
through  a  wild  and  uncultivated  countiy,  most  of  it  an  entire  wilderness. 
Nor  was  this  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  campaign.  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Santa  Fe,  a  detachment  of  the  same 
corps  had  marched  another  tliousand  miles,  through  still  more  savage 
scenes.  This  detachment  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin, 
who  was  sent  out  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  overawe  the  Navaja 
Indians,  a  pastoral  tribe  inhabiting  the  vast  territory  between  New  Mexi- 
co and  the  Colorado  of  the  South.  The  command  of  Colonel  Gilpin 
crossed  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  descended  the  valley  of  the  Coloradc 
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ul  the  South;  and,  after  a  series  of  the  most  novel  ami  exciting  adven 
tvres,  returned  in  time  to  join  tho  long  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  to 
Chihuahua  and  Ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  may  now  bring  our  summary  of  events  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  a  close,  for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions at  Washington,  and  the  movements  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor. 
It  was  on  the  I8ih  of  November,  that  General  Scott  received  directiona 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army,  desiined  to  make  a  descent  at  Vera  Cmi?;  the 
design  of  organizing  this  force  having  been  previously  communicated  to 
General  Taylor.  The  instructions  of  the  secretary  were  obeyed  with 
alacrity  by  General  Scott,  who  at  once  made  all  the  arrangements  re- 
quisite for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Transports  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, surf-boats  constructed,  a  train  of  siege  ordnance  sent  forward,  and 
ten  new  regiments  added  to  the  line  of  the  army  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  meeting  of  congress :  and  General  Scott  left  Washington  on 
the  a4ih  of  November  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  hia 
future  operations. 

In  order  to  organize  the  force  of  General  Scott,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  despoil  General  Taylor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  gallant  army,  and 
to  leave  him  in  a  condition  of  crippled  inactivity.  This  afforded  the 
eincerest  regret  to  the  magnanimous  Scott,  whose  letter  to  his  brother 
soldier  on  this  occasion,  is  full  of  the  noblest  and  truest  feeling. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  congress,  it  became  apparent  that  tho 
administration  entertained  an  intention  of  superseding  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  days  a  project  was  actually  brought  for- 
ward, creating  a  new  and  higher  military  grade— a  project  which,  after 
being  pushed  With  the  utmost  pertinacity  by  the  adjiiinistration,  and  lla 
friends  in  congress,  failed. 

1847.— On  the  last  day  of  November,  General  Scott  sailed  from  New 
york,  and  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  1st  of  January,  where  he 
soon  began  to  discover  that  some  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated upon  for  his  attaok  on  Vera  Cruz,         Id         b  d         by  i 
government  at  Washington.    The  bill  f              g   1  g  m 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  to  give  pi                    h      d  1 
lieutenant-generalship  ;  and  it  was  no          1      d  y         w     b  f         I 
adjournment,  that  it  was  finally  acted  up 

At  the  time  that  General  Scott  i«a  h  d    h  f     p 

Mexico,  Santa  Anna  occupied  the  lai^        d  f      fi  d      y    f 
Potosi,  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  tho        d  8      L 

population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  is  about  equi-distant  from  Monterey 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico.  The  American  army,  under  General  Taylor, 
consisting  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  occupied  the  long  line  from 
Saitillo  to  Camargo,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  ihe  Rio  Grande,  at  which 
latter  point  General  Scott  had  just  arrived  with  a  small  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  immediate  attack  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  a  short  time  the  Vmniio  would  make  its  appearance  on  tlie  coast,  and 
anything  was  better  than  delay.  The  general,  therefore,  weighed  all  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. He  had  forwarded  a  plan  of  his  operations  to  General  Taylor, 
but  the  messenger  had  been  murdered,  and  his  despatches  felt  into  Ihe 
hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  thus  was  possessed  of  Scott's  intention  to 
attack  Vera  Cruz.  There  were  already  six  or  seven  thousand  Mexican 
troops  in  and  about  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  number  could  speedily  be  greatly 
augmented.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  Santa  Anna  would  throw 
nearly  his  whole  force  into  Vera  Crnz,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
landing  of  the  Americans.  Under  these  circumstances,  Scott  collected 
(he  regular  infantry   assigned  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  expedition 
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against  Vera  Oruz,  and  left  about  ten  thousand  (mostly  volunteers)  scat- 
tered within  the  reach  of  General  Taylor's  command.  We  must  now 
return,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  movemeats  of  General  Taylor,  In 
pursuance  of  tfie  orders  of  the  war  department,  he  had  directed,  during 
the  month  of  November,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and 
Quitman,  to  move  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
at  Tampico  the  expedition  agamst  Vera  Cruz.  In  '"the  latter  part  of 
December,  General  Patterson's  division  left  Matamoraa  for  the  same 
destination,  while  (he  division  of  General  Worth,  by  another  route,  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  Brazos.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1B47,  General 
Taylor  left  Victoria,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Monterey,  where 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men 
At  Monterey,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  dragoons  unde' 
Colonel  May  had  been  surprised  at  Encarnacion,  and  that  Cassius  M 
Clay,  and  Majors  Borland  and  Gaines  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  General 
Miflon,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Induced  by  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  prosecuting  the  war  in  his 
direction,  he  determined  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  offer  battle.  Leaving 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Monterey,  he  started  for  Saliillo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  February,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  hundred 
men  on  the  way,  which  made  his  efifective  force  about  five  thousand.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  he  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  on 
the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis.  Here  ho  remained  until  the 
21st,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  with 
his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  examined  the  strong  mountain-passes, 
he  decided  that  Buena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain-pass  eleven  miles  nearer 
Saltillo,  was  the  most  favourable  point  to  make  a  stand  against  a  force 
so  overwhelming.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  that  place ;  and  having 
formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment,  says  Mansfield, 
was  most  critical.  The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and  even  these  had  been  filled 
up  by  new  levies,  The  volunteers,  of  which  the  army  was  mainly  com- 
posed, had  received  some  instruction  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  camp, 
but  had  not  attained  that  perfection  in  discipline  which  gives  confidence 
in  military  operations. 

The  army  which  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  commanded,  was  the  finest 
body  of  troops  in  the  nation ;  and  with  a  superiority  of  numbers  exceeding 
four  to  one,  and  the  knowledge  that  General  Taylor's  regular  troops  had 
nearly  all  been  withdrawn,  the  Mexican  commander  might  well  feel  con- 
fident of  success.  On  the  S2d  of  February — a  day  then  already  memor- 
able in  history — General  Taylor  saw  the  Mexican  army  leave  its  position, 
and  approach  the  mountain-pass  where  he  had  posted  his  little  band.  The 
enemy's  right  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  behind  a  spur  of 
the  mountain,  and  his  riflemen  were  opposite  ours,  firing  across  a  deep 
gully — a  small  unoccupied  eminence  and  mountain -spur  between  them. 
On  our  extreme  left  was  the  3d  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  the  onset  of  the  morning  ; 
next,  the  Illinois  regiment,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  either  fiank  ;  next, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons;  next,  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  Sd  Kentucky  foot ;  next,  four  companies  of  the  Sd 
Illinois  regiment  on  a  spur  of  the  plateau,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
parapet  across  the  road,  behind  which  were  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Sd  Illinois  regiment.  The  Sd  Indiana  regiment 
was  a  little  to  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  behind  which  was  a  squadron  of 
dragoons:  and  still  further  to  the  rear,  near  the  rancho  of  Buena  vrsia, 
the  lat  Mississippi  regiment,  and  one  piece  of  artillery.    In  the  mnr  nt 
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J  on,  the  edge  of  the  plaieau,  were  pasted  the  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas  cavalry. 

We  make  such  extracts  from  General  Taylor's  own  report  of  this  bril- 
liant battle  as  we  have  room  for,  in  preference  to  any  attempt  at  con- 
densing its  details : 

"During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  32d,  the  enemy  had  thrown  a 
body  of  light  troops  on  the  mountain  aide,  with  the  purpose  of  outrank- 
ing our  left ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the  33d  commenced  at  an 
early  hour.  Our  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  tiiiee  companiea  under  Major  Trail,  second  Illinois  volunteers, 
inaintained  their  ground  handsomely  a^inst  a  greatly  superior  f^rce, 
holding  themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons  with  deadly 
effect.  About  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.  This 
force  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid  and  well-directed  shots  from 
Captain  Washington's  battery.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  was  con- 
centrating a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridges, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  forcing  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an 
extensive  plateau.  The  second  Indiana  and  second  Illinois  regiments 
formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  former  covering  three  pieces  of  light 
artilleiy,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  O'Brien ;  Brigadier-general  Lane 
being  in  the  immediate  command.  In  order  to  bring  his  men  within 
jffective  range,  General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  second  Indiana 
fegimenl  forward.  The  artillery  advanced  within  musket-range  of  a 
heavy  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against  it  with  great 
effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its  advance.  The  infantry  ordered 
to  its  support  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  being  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
battery,  not  only  to  a  severe  Are  of  small-arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to 
a  murderous  croGS-^re  of  grape  and  canister,  from  a  Mexican  battery  on 
the  left.  Captain  O'Brien  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his  position  with- 
out support,  but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two  of  his  pieces,  all  the 
horses  and  cannonlers  of  the  third  piece  being  killed  or  disabled.  The 
second  Indiana  regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be 
rallied,  and  took  no  farther  part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men, 
who,  under  its  gallant  colonel,  Bowles,  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives  who,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day, 
..assisted  in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  This  portion  of 
our  line  having  given  way,  and  the  enemy  appearing  in  overwhelming 
force  against  our  left  flank,  the  light  troops  which  had  rendered  such  good 
service  on  the  mountain  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  which  they  did, 
for  the  most  part,  in  good  order.  Many,  however,  were  not  rallied  until 
they  reached  the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  after- 
wards contributed. 

"  Colonel  Bissell's  regiment  (second  Illinois),  which  had  been  joined 
by  a  section  of  Captain  Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  out- 
flanked, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  being  entirely  unsupported.  The 
enemy  was  now  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  was  gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At 
this  moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The  Mississippi  regiment  had  been 
directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the-  position,  and  immediately  came 
into  action  against  the  Mexican  infantry  which  had  turned  our  flank.  Tlie 
second  Kentucky  regiment,  and  a  section  of  artillery  imder  Captain  Bragg, 
had  previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  to  reinforce  our  left,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  moment.  That  regiment,  and  a  portion  of  the 
first  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy,  and  reco- 
vered a  portion  of  the  ground  we  had  lost.  The  batteries  of  Captains 
Sherman  and  Bragg  were  in  position  an  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execu- 
tion, not  only  in  front,  but  particularly  upon  the  masses  which  had  gained 
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our  rear.  DiscoTcriiig  that  th^  enemy  was  heavily  pressing  upcin  hft 
Mississippi  regiment,  the.  third  Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Larke 
waa  despatched  to  strengthen  that  part  o'^  our  line  which  formed  a 
crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  timo 
Lieutenant  Kilbuin,  with  a  piece  of  Capiain  Bragg's  battery,  was  direct- 
ed to  support  the  infantry  there  engaged.  The  action  was  for  i  long 
ime  warmly  sustained  at  that  poiui — the  enemy  making  severil  efforts 
Doth  with  infantry  and  cavalry  against  our  line,  and  being  always  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.  I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  Captain 
Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieut  col 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing 
to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshal 
and  Yell. 

"  In  the  mean  tim6  our  left,  which  was  still  strongly  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  detachment  of  Captain 
Bragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter. 
The  concentration  of  artillery -Ore  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the 
two  regiments  opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
some  of  the  corps  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line  of 
battle.  The  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  uniiei  Lieutenant  Eucker, 
was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  which  these  retreating  corps  were 
endeavouring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charge  and  disperse  ihem.  The  squad 
ron  proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  object, 
being  exposed  to  a  heavy  lire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  those  corps.  While  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  service 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  concentrate  on  our  extreme 
left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  where  Qur  train  and  baggage,  were  deposited.  Lieut. -colonel 
May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with  two  pieces  of  Captain 
Sherman's  battery  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
Gorman's  commands,  had  been  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  advice 
of  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Mor- 
rison, volunteer  staff,  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before 
our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had  made  its 
attack ;  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell.  The  Mexican  column  imme- 
diately divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  received  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  collected'  there,  and  then  gain- 
ing the  mountain  opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Reynolds'  sec- 
tion, the  remaining  portion  regaining  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our 
left.  In  the  charge  at  Buena  Vista,  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment ;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaughan,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry 
a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  Lieut. -colon el  May,  who  had  been  re- 
joined by  the  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and  by  portions  of  the  Ark- 
ansas and  Indiana  troops,  under  Lieut, -colonel  Roane  and  Major  Gorman, 
now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  holding  in  check  ihe  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"  The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gamed 
our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  could 
regain  the  main  body. 

"  During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Miilon  had  ascended  the  e!e 
vated  plain  above  Saliillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  of  our  men.  Approaching  the 
town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Webster,  from  the  redoubt  occu. 
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pied  by  liis  company,  and  then  moved  off  towards  the  eastern  side  of  th« 
valiey,  and  obliquely  towards  Biiena  Vista.  At  this  time,  Captain  Shovw 
moved  rapidly  forward  with  his  piece,  supported  by  a  miscellaneous  com- 
mani*  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  cavalry  with 
great  effect.  They  were  driven  into  the  ravines  which  lead  to  the  lower 
valley,  closely  pursued  by  Captain  Shover,  who  was  farther  supported  by 
a  piece  of  Captain  Webster's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Donaldsgn,  which 
had  advanced  from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain  Wheeler's  company 
of  Illinois  "nlunteers.  The  enemy  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  the 
artillery,  hi.,  was  finally  driven  back  iu  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not 
again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal 
field.  The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  eflTorts  to  the  protectioo  of  his 
artillery,  and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  moment,  when  I  was  recalled 
thither  by  a  very  heavy  mdsketry  fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  dis- 
covered that  our  infantry  (Illinois  and  second  Keniucky)  had  engaged  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy — evidently  his  reserve — and  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was  most  critical. 
Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had  sustained  this  heavy  chaise  to  the 
last,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field — his  infantry 
support  being  entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  left,  was  ordered  at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  sup- 
port him,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came 
rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister  caused  the  enemy  to 
hesitate  ;  the  second  and  third  drove  him  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the 
day.  The  second  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  sup- 
iwrting  distance  in  this  affair,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
snemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Washington's  battery,  their  pursuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  which 
Boon  checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  -  In  the  mean  time  the  rest 
of  our  artillery  had  taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  third  Indiana  regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the 
ground  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
contribute  to  his  repulse. 

"  In  this  last  conflict  we  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  very  heavy  loss 
Colonel  Hardin,  first  Illinois,  and  Colonel  McKee  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Ciay,  second  Kentucky  regiment,  fell  at  this  time,  while  gallantly  leading 
their  commands. 

"  No  farther  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and 
the  approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
wounded,  and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  exhausted  by 
incessant  watchfulness  and  combat.  Though  the  night  was  severely 
cold,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the  most  to  bivouac  without  fires, 
expecting  that  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  Seven  fresh  companies 
were  drawn  from  the  town,  and  Brigadier-general  Marshall,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  four  heavy  guns,  under  Captain 
Prentiss,  llrst  artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  during  the  night.  Our  scouts  soon 
ascertained  that  he  had  fallen  back  Upon  Agua  Nueva.  The  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  rendered  it  inexpe- 
dient and  hazardous  to  attempt  pursuit." 

The  entire  American  force  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men — all  volunteers,  except  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  three  batteries  of  light  artiUery.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army, 
as  stated  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  was  twenty  thousand.  The  Americans 
lost  in  this  engagement  S67  killed,  456  wounded,  and  S3  missins.     The 
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lowest  eBtimate  of  the  Mexicans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  from  fifleer. 
oundred  to  two  thousand. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  United  Slates  with  the 
wildest  enlhusiasm,  and  its  effect  was  to  virtually  close  the  war  in  thai 
quarter,  and  to  shatter  the  Mexican  force  as  well  as  weaken  its  self- 
confidence  in  a.  degree  that  it  never  recovered. 

Our  narrative  now  brings  us  to  the  ^ expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  its 
movements.  Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  Rio  Grande,  Ge- 
neral Scott  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  Island  of  Lobos.  1 1!5 
miles  north  and  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  whole  force  was  embarked 
on  transports  and  conveyed  to  Antonio  Lizardo.  On  the  7th  of  March 
General  Scott,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Connor,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  selected  the  shore  west  of  the  Island  of  Sacrilicios  as  the  best 
landing-place.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  whole  armament  set  sail — 
General  Scott  in  the  steamship  Massachusetts  leading  the  van.  The 
landing  was  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
every  soldier  was  safely  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  oppo- 
sition. It  is  true  that  the  guns  of  the  distant  castle  kept  up  a  continual 
firing  which  did  no  damage,  and  that  immediately  upon  landing,  a  series 
of  skirmishes  took  place  which  were  kept  up  until  the  final  capture  of 
the  city. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  American  army  had  taken  up  its  positions, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  2Sd  a  series  of  the  severest  and  most  arduouN 
iabours  was  kept  up  in  regularly  investing  the  city,  transporting  equip- 
ments, provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,  &c.,  and  getting  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  mortars  on  shore.  On  the  S2d  General  Scott  summoned 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor,  who 
construed  the  summons  as  including  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Uiloa,  as 
well  as  the  city,  declined ;  and  ou  the  remrn  of  the  flag,  the  mortar- 
battery  opened  its  fire  on  the  city,  and  kept  it  up  through  the  day  and 
night.  On  the  34th  the  twenty-four  pounders  and  Paixhan  guns  were 
ready  to  join  their  voices,  and  on  the  36th  the  whole  battery  was  in 
terrible  play,  both  from  land  and  sea.  The  scene  was  a  terrific  one. 
A  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  thus  describes  it ;  "  The  darkness  of  ths 
night  was  illuminated  by  the  blazing  shells  circling  through  the  air.  The 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  heavy  fall  of  descending  shot  were  heard  through 
ihe  streets  of  the  besieged  city.  ;  The  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  fire. 
The  domes  of  churches  reverberated  with  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
was  reddened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  re- 
turned from  its  heavy  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the  smoke,  the  noise 
of  battle," 

On  the  evening  of  the  esth  the  European  consuls  in  Vera  Cruz  sent  a 
memorial  to  General  Scott,  representing  that  the  batteries  had  had  a 
terrible  eflect  upon  the  city,  and  requesting  a  truce  that  they  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  city  should  have  permission  to  retire.  To 
his  the  general  replied  that  a  truce  could  only  he  granted  on  application 
of  the  governor,  with  a  view  to  a  surrender;  that  he  had  up  to  the  32d 
kept  open  his  offer  of  safeguard  lo  the  consuls  and  all  neutral  persons 
who  chose  to  retire,  which  had  not  been  availed  of;  and  that  all  the 
consequent  circumstances  had  been  considered  and  decided  upon  before 
the  commencement  of  the  bombardraeni.  Early  the  next  morning  Gen- 
eral Landero,  upon  whom  Governor  Morales  had  devolved  the  command, 
sent  in  overtures  of  surrender ;  and,  late  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  and  exchanged.  On  the  29th  the 
official  dispateh  of  General  Scott  announced  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was- floating  over  the  city  and 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Uiloa.  The  entire  period  from  the  first  investmeni 
■if  the  citv  to  its  capitulation  was  fifteen  davs.    The  city  suffered  terribly 
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from  the  bombardment — many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  parts  of  the 
town  we.re  in  ruins.  Tbe  loss  of  tbe  Americans  during  the  whole  siege 
was  buf  two  ofljcers  and  a  ftw  soMiers. 

By  the  terms  of  tbe  c»prtulaIion,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
uame  into  possession  of  the  United  States ;  fire  thousand  prisoners  sur- 
rendered on  parole;  about  dve  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  Tell  into  our 
nands ;  and  the  principal  seaport  and  defence  of  Mexico  w^s  surmounted 
by  the  Amotican  flag. 

The  march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  commenced  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  departure  of  General  Twiggs  with  his  division 
on  the  road  to  Jalapa,  followed  closely  by  others.  .  They  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  in  about  three  days,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  Santa 
Anna  occupied  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  en- 
trenched in  natural  and  apparently  impregnable  defences,  at  the  summit 
of  almost  inaccessible  mountaijis.  On  the  ISth  General  Twiggs  made  a 
reconnaisance;  and  determined  on  an  attack  tbe  next  morning.  General 
Patterson  with  his  volunteers  having  arrived. during  the  night,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  GenerdI  Scott.  ■  The  commander-in-chief,  on 
his  arrival,  made  a  new  reconnaisance,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  post 
could  not  be  attacked  in  front  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  A  road  was 
therefore  cut,  to  the  right  of  the  American  army,  but  to  tbe  left  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  which  wound  round  tbe  base  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  reuitiled  with 
tbe  Jalapa  road  on  the  other  side  Of  the  Mexicans — thus  enabling  the 
Americans,  while  the  enemy  was  expecting  them  in  front,  to  attack  him 
in  the  rear.  For  Ibree  days  the  worii  of  making  this  road  went  on  undis- 
covered by  the  enemy ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  they  began  to  fire 
grape  upon  tbe  workmen,  and  Genertd  Twiggs  was  despatched  to  storm 
the  bill  below  Cerro  Gordo  and  above  the  new  road,  which,  of  course,  was 
successfully  accomphshod.  On  the  ITtb  Scott  issued  his  celebrated  order, 
detailing  with  prophetic  a'ccuracy  the  movements  of  tbe  following  day. 
This  remarkable  order  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  evidence  of  the  per- 
fection and  mathematical  precision  to  which  the  art  of  killing  people  ha.^ 
been  reduced : 

Headquarters  of  the  Arm^y        i 
Plan  del  Rio.  April  17,  1847   ) 

The  enemy's  whole  line  of  entrenchments  and  batteries  will  be  attacked 
m  front,  and  at  tbe  san  e  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow — proba- 
bly before  ten  o'clock.  A.  M. 

The  second  (TA.ggs')  divisitwi  of  regulars  is  already  advanced  within 
easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left.  That  division  has  in- 
structions to  move  forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  take  up  a  po- 
sition across  the  national  road  in  tbe  enemy's  fear,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  retreat 
towards  Jalapa  It  may  be  reinforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly  attacked 
in  force,  by  regiments — one  or  two>  taken  from  Shields' brigade  of  volun- 
teers. If  ni)t,  the  two  volurtteer  regiments  will  march  for  that  purpose  at 
daylight  to-morrow  morning,  under  Brigadier-general  Shieldsj  who  will 
report  lo  Brigadier-general  Tw'ggs,  on  getting  up  iVith  him,  or  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief.  if  be  be  in  advance. 

The  remaijiing  regiment  of  tha  volunteer  brigade  will  receive  instuue- 
tions  in  the  coUrse  of  this  day. 

The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  the  movement  against 
the  eliiemy's  left  at  suririse  to-morrow  morning. 

As  already  arranged,  Brigadier- general  Pillow's  brigade  will  saarch  at 
eixo'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  he  has  carefuyy  reconnoi- 
tred, and  stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  arms  on  our  right, 
or  sooner  if  circuiiistances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  hno 
of  batteries  at  such  point — the  nearer  the  river  (he  better — as  he  may  se- 
lect.    Once  ill  the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  Iho  right  or  left,  or  boili, 
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and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or,  if  abaudonei^,  lie  will  pursue  thA 
enemy  with  vigour  until  further  orders. 

Wall's  lield  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  bo  held  in  reserve  on  the  na 
tional  road,  a  litiie  out  of  view  and  range  of  the  enemy's  balleries.  They 
will  take  up  that  position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions  and 
corps  will  pursue  with  vigour.  '. 

This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped  by  darkness 
or  fortilied  positions  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of  the  army 
will  not  return  to  this  ericampmeni,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  afternoon, 
or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several  corps. 
For  this  purpose,  the  feebler  officers  and  men. of  each  corps  will  be  left  to 
guard  its  camp  and  effects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wagons  of  the 
corps.  A  commander  of  the  present  encamttment  will  be  designated  in 
the  course  of  this  day. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  carried, 
or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced,  one  wagon  for  each  tegi 
ment  and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to  receive,  under 
the  directions  of  medical  officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who  will  be 
brought  back  to  this  place  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

The  surgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service  and  designate 
tha):  hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to  be  left  at  it. 

Every  man  who  marches  out  to  attack  or  pursue  the  enemy,  wiil  take 
the  usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  sul^sistence  for  at  least  two 
days. 

By  command  of  Major-gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  ScoiT,  A.  A.  A.  General. 

Kvery  point  of  this  order  was  realized  by  the  event,  excepting  that 
General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and' the  batteries  which,  he  had 
been  directed  to  lake  were  captured  by  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  day-  ,So  admirably  considered  and  planned  had  been 
the  whole  battle  beforehand,  that  this  order  maybe  now  taken  as  a  history 
of  the  engagement.  Early  in  the  morning  the  battery  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  was  taken  by  Twiggs  and  Harney, 
whose  men  were  absolutely  obliged  to  dimi  its  precipitous  sid^s,  while 
the  batteries  which  crowned  its  summit  were  pouring  down  upon  them 
their  deadly  plunging  fire.  The  Mexican  General  Vasquez,  was  killed  in 
the  fort,  and  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  battlements.  Santa  Anna, 
Almonte,  and  eight  thousand  Mexican  soldiers  fled  before  Shields  and  his 
ftallant  volunteers ;  while  Pillow  kept  La  Vega  employed  until  Cerro 
Gordo  fell— when  he  and  three  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  The  flying  Mexicans  were  hotly  pursued  by  Twiggs,  Harney, 
and  the  division  of  Shields—that  brave  officer  himself  having  been  shot 
through  the  lungs ;  and  the  reserve  division  of  Gen.  Worth,  coming  up, 
joined  ip  the  chase,  which  continued  until  Jalapa  appeared  in  sight.  The 
imniediate  result  of  this  battle  was  three  thousand  prisoners :  forty-three 
pieces  of  bronze  Seville  artillery;  five  thousand  stand  of  arms;  ftve 
generals ;  and  the  miinitions  and  materials  of  an  army.  Our  loss  in  this 
oattle,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty;  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  three. hundred  and  fifty. 

From  Cerro  Gordo  the  main  army  kept  its  way  to  Jalapa,  which  city  it 
entered  on  the  19t!i.  La  Hoya  was  abandoned  without  opposition  ;  and 
the  strong  i^stle  and  town  of  Perote  were  occupied  by  our  troops  on  the 
esdof  ApriL  At  Perote  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  eleven 
thousand  cannon-balls,  fourtoeji  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred  mus 
keis  fell  into  our  hands.  On  the  15lh  of  May  the  city,of  Puebla  was 
Mcupied  by  the  force  of  General  Worth.    All  this  was  accomplished  in 
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ftbout  two  months  ;  and  thus  far  the  campaign  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record. 

The  whole  effeciive  marching  force  of  the  American  army  when  it  en- 
tered Puebla  was  about  four  thousand  men ;  yet  with  this  utterly  insuffi 
cieni  force  General  Scott  rnight  ha-'C  determined  to  push  on  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico,  but  was  detained  at  Puebla  by  the  arrival  there,,  in  ihe 
beginning  of  June,  of  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  president  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mexican  goveminent. 
liere'  the  army  rested  and  perfected  its  discipline — waiting  on  the  one  side 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  And  on  the  other  losee  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Trist.  After  long  delay,  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Trist 
were  rejected ;  and  General  Scott,  having  been  reinforced  by  General 
Oadwallader  with  1400,  men,  Geiieral  Pillow  with  1000,  and  General  Pierce 
with  2500,  found  himself  about  to  march  on  the  city  of  Mexico  with  an 
itmy  numbering  under  eleven  thousand  men,  composed  as  follows : 
Scott's  force  at  Puebla,  7,000 

Cadwallader's  brigade,  1,400 

Pillow's  do.,  l,eiiO 

Pierce's  corps,  3,409 

Garrison  of  Puebla,  under  Col.  Childs,  1,400. 


Total  force  marched  from  Puebla,  10,748 

;  With  this  force,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  march  for  Mexico  was  com- 
menced, the  army  being  arranged  in  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Worth, 
Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Quitman,  and  acavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney. 
On  the  lOlh  the  division  of  Twiggs  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  the  Ilth  reached  Aybtla,  only  liftmen  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, where  it  rested  for  the  other  divisions  to  come  up.  The  lake  of  Tez- 
cuoo  was ^directly  in  front ;  at  the  lower  end,  half  way  between  Ay.otla 
and  Mexico,  was  Bl  Tenon,  a  fortified  mountain;  directly  west  of  this, 
and  five  miles  south  of  Mexico,  was  Mexicalcingo,  another  foriified  point. 
West  and  south  of  Ayotla  lay  the  lakes  of  Ctvalco  and  Xochimilco ;  and 
west  of  these,  ,at  right  angles  with  the  national  toad,  ran  the  road 
to  A capuko,  le Elding  from  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  On  this  road  is  San 
AuguEUne,  which  subsequently  became  the  general  depot  of  our  army; 
and,  between  San  Augustine  and  Mexico,  and  near  the  Acapuico  road,  lie 
San  Antonio,  Contrcras,  and  Ohurubusco. 

On  surveying  the  ground  in  front,  il  appeared  perfectly  evident  thai 
Santa  Anna  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  defences,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  city,  and  that  the  capture  of  KI  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo, 
which  were  only' the. beginning  of  ttiese  defences,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  tremendous  loss  of  life,  which  must  so  weaken  our 
army  as  to  render  the  result  of  the  general  battle  uncertain.  The  great 
idea  of  Scott  therefore — following  out  the  system  upon  which  the  cam- 
paign had  ihus'farbeencarriedon— was  to  avoid  the  straightforward  route 
to  the  city,  turn  the  entire  defences  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  and 
approach  Mexico  from  the  west  or  southwest.  By  a  series  of  the  strictest 
reconnaiiiomes  it  was  discovered  that  a  passage  existed  south  of  Lake 
Chaico,  by  which  the  army  could  place  itself  in  a  position  to  advance  upon 
the  city  by  the  Acapuico  road.  In  obedience  to  this  plan  Che  army  was 
at  once  put  in  motion :  and  on  the  IQth  General  Worth's  division  reached 
San  Augustine,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  without  having  been  seri- 
ously molested;  and  on  the  ISth  the  whole  army  wa;  ready  for  the  attack 

The  defences  of  Mexico  were  very  strong,  both  e 
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For  the  former  there  was  a  Une  of  forts  and  fortified  eminences,  tfid 
strongest  of  which  was  F.l  Penim.  It  contained  fifty-one  guns,  with  in- 
fantry breastworlis,  and  was  surroimded  by  a  deep  ditch,  connecting- the 
marshes  and  the  waters  about  il.  Next  came  Mexicalcingo,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Jtochimilco,  and  commanding  a  narrow  causeway  to  the  city. 
The  nest  was  the  bridge  of  Chiirubusco,  a  Uie  du  pqnt  at  ihe  crossing  of 
a  caiial,  and  on  the  Acapulco'  road.  Then,  to  the  west,  and  in  from,  was 
the  hill  of  Contreras,  like  the  others  thoroiighly  armed.  Still  neHrer  It, 
the  city  was  the  hill  of  Chepiiltepec,  on  which  was  the  Military  College— 
a  very  strong  position,  and  well  fortified,  The  ground  around  the  ciiy 
and  between  this  complete  aernicircle  of  fortifications,  was  either  marshy 
or  covered  witli  volcanic  fragments,  sharp  and  angular,  and  almost  im- 
passable, e yen.  Tor  footmen.  Behind  these  exterior  forts  was  General 
Valencia  with  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico. 

The  Interior  line  of  defences  consisted  of  the  forts  and  canals  of  tho 
city  itself.  The  city  was  only  accessible  by  causeways,  and  every  ^le- 
way  was  defended  by  gariias,  or  small  forts,  to  thenumber  of  eight 
mounted  with  a  large  number  of  cannon. 

On  the  night  of  the  I8th  of  August,  the  following  was  the  position  of  the 
two  armies :  Worth's  division  had,  during  the  day,  advanced  from  San 
Aususline  in  the  direction  of  San  Antdnia,  whose  batteries  w«re  broughl 
to  bear  on  his  troops,  and  the  first  shot  killed  Captain  Thornton,  a  brave 
but  wnfortunate  officer  of  the  Ed  dragoons.  The  cavalry  had.  been  thrown 
in  front  to  reconnoitre.  The  village  proved  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
bold  reconnaissance,  made  by  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  accompa 
nied  by  Lieutenants  Steyens  and  Tower,  determined  that  this  point  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  front,  over  a  narrow  causeway  of  great  length, 
flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  threaten  and  mask,  the  place.  On  the  left  of  the  road  here, 
extending  west,  was  an  immense  field  of  volcanic  rock^  and  lava,.called 
pedi'egal,  and  on  the  east  it  was  wet  and  boggy.  This  pedregal  was  thrown 
up  in  sharp  rocks  and  broken  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Mexican 
officers  supposed  it  to  be  impassable,  it  extended  to  the  mountains,  Rye 
miles  to  the  left.  That  night  Worth  made  the  headquarters  of  his  division 
at  a  hftcUnda  on  the  road,  near  Antonia,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 

.  On  the  same  night  the  division  of  Twiggs  slept  in  a  litiie  village, 
in  sight  of  Worth's  corps.     The  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 

On  the  same  evening  (ihe  ISth)  General  Valencia,  whose  .division  had 
previously  been  held  liable  to  march  to  any  point,  and  whose  troops  were 
called  "  the  flower"  of  the  Mexican  army,  occupied  the  fortified  intrench, 
ments  at  the  heights  of  Contreras,  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
San  Augustine.  At  the  same  time  (evening  of  Ihe  18th),  General  Bincon 
took  command  at  Churubusco,  whose  fortifications  were  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  to  finish  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  The  gar- 
rison of  that  post  appears  to  have  been  composed,  according  to  the  official 
report,  of  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  called  Independencia  and  Bravo, 
which  were  subsequently  reinforced  (I9th  and  20ih)  oy  different  batteries 
of  artillery. 

At  San  Antonia  was  posted  another  Mexican  division,  reinforced  on  the 
morning  of  the  19ih,  by  the  battalions  of  Hidalgo  and  Victoria.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Contreras  and  San  Anget  were  other  divisions  of  the 
enerny  under  Santa  Anna. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  August.  General  Scott's  headquarters  were  at  San  Augustine,  Tho 
pass  of  San  Antonia,  In  front,  being  strong  and  on  a  narrow  causeway,  the 
plittt  of  attack  adopted  seems  to  have  been  this— to  turn  Antonia  by  taking 
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the  fort  at  Contreras,  and  thus  bft  able  to  march  round  San  Aiitonia;  or, 
ratlier,  to  g^ii  Coyhoacaii  on  the  San  Angel,  in  the  rear  of  San  Antoiiia, 
and  which  was  also  but  one  mile  from  Churubuseo.  To  do  this,  however, 
required  that  a  new  road  shquld  be  cut  for  artillery  from  San  Augustiiie  to 
Cofltreras,  and  that,,  when  there,  that,  position,  strongly  defended  by  artil- 
lery, should  be  stormed  and  taken.  This  was  the  plan  now  devised  by  the 
American  general,  and  to  be  immediately  executed  by  the  army. 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  i9th,  all  was  animation  in  both  armies.  General 
Valencia  was  strongly  posted  at  Contreras  ;  Rincon  vras  busy  increasing 
the  fortifications  at  CnurubiiscQ  ;  Santa  Anna  was  reinforcing  both  Anto- 
nia  and  Contreras,  with  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  city ;  and  ^Jeneral 
Scott,  having  made  a  new  reconnaissance  10  the  left  by  Captain  Lee,  with 
Lieutenants  Beaurega'rd  and  Tower,  now  detached  Pillow's  division 
on  the  contemplated  route  to  make  a  practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery. 

At  four  P.M.  General  Scott  took-  position  on  one  of  tbe  eminences  in 
front  of  Contreras,  and  found  the  brigades  of  P.  F.  Smith  and  Riley 
(Twiggs's  division),  supported  by  those  ot  Pierce  and  Cadwallader  (Pil- 
low's division),  picking  their  way  over  the  broken  ground  in  the  enemy's 
front,  and  extending  themselves  towards  the  road  which  leads  to  the  city. 
With  great  difficulty  Captain  Magruder's  battery  of  twelve  and  six-pound 
ers,  and  Lieutenant  Callender's  battery  of  mountain  howitzers  and  rock 
ets,  had  been  advanced  to  within  range  of  the  intrenchments.  "  The 
ground,"  says  an  officer,  "  was  the  wgrst  possible  for  artillery ;  covered 
with  rocks,  large  and  small,  pnckly-pear  and. cactus;  intersected  by  ditches 
filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  maguey.plant,  itself  impei  viable  to  cavaliy ; 
and  with  patches  of  com,  which  concealed  the  enemy's  s'cirmishers  while 
it  impeded  our  passage.  The  artillery  advanced  but  slowly  under  a  most 
murderous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot,  until  \t  got  into  posi- 

Our  artillerymen  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery,  while  the  enemy 
had  twenty- tyjo,  which,  being  mostly  heavy,  rendered  our  fire  nugatory. 
"  For  two  hours,"  says  Ihe  sania  officer,, "  our  troops  stood  the  storm  of 
iron  and  lead  which  hailed  upon  them,  unmoved.  At  every  discharge  they 
laid  flat  down  to  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  we  (the 
rifles)  badly  hurl ;  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  cannoniers  killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  were  then  re- 
called." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexican  lancers  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  Riley's  brigade  sustained  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
were  engaged  in  skirmishing.  This-  action  lasted  for  about  three  hours, 
during  whicli  time  our  troops  maintained  themselves  under  a  heavy  and 
severe  fire,  and  successfully  resisted  the  charges  of  large  columns  of 
cavalry. 

The  day  of  the  19th,however,  closed  without  any  decisive  results.  The 
infantry,  unsustained  by  either  cavalry  or'"artiJlery,  conW  not  charge  in 
columns  without  being  mowed  down  by  the  Mexican  batteries,  nor  in  line 
without  being  successfully  assailed  by  the,  Mexican  cavalry.  To  cut  off 
the  Junction  of  further  reinforcements  from  the  capital  (which  till  now  ar 
rived  at  will),  the  general-in  chief  determined  to  occupy  the  hamlet  and 
chm^h  of  Contreras,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Valencia's 
canip.  Cadwallaiier's  brigade,  already  advanced  in  that  directiop,  had  ta- 
ken position,  and  needed  assistance.  The  L4lh  regiment  of  infantry,  Col- 
6nel  Morgan,  was  then  ordered  by  Scott  to  occupy  the  hamlet,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  followed  by  the  New  York  and  South  CarQiiba 
volunteers,  composing,  the  brigade  of  General  Shields-  These  troops 
made  their  way  uirough  a  dense  forest  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  Cootj^raii 
(east  side),  and  in  the  night  took  post  in  the  hamlet  on  the  road.    In  tli' 
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mean  time,  the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Biley  had  advanced  atill  further,  and 
taken  post  in  rear  and  flani?  of  the  enemy's  post  at  Contreras. 

It  was  determined  by  Scott  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  morning,  or 
earlier,  if  practicable,  in  front  of  Fort  Contreras,  while  the  brigades  of 
Smith  and  Riley  should  attack,  and  Shields  should  cut  off  the  advance  of 
reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  through  the  hamlet  on  the 
road.     This  purpose  was  carried  out.  ^    . 

The  darkness  and  heavy  rain  impeded  the  troqps,  and  rendered  tba 
transmission  of  orders  so  difficult,  that  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  whicli 
had  been  planned  for  the  dawn  of  day,  did  not  commence  till  a  later  hour. 
About  four  o'clock  the,  troops,  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had  occupied  the 
hamlet  and  road  during  the  night,  deliled  into  their  position  in  rear  of  thu 
enemy,  by  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  facilitated  this  operation.  The  batteries  and  intrenched  camp 
of  "Valencia  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  the  east  or  south-east,  so 
as  to  command  the  road,  it  being  the  grest  object  to  defend  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  city.  The  volcanic  and  rocky  fonnation  here  made 
several  little  eminences,  with  ravines  betweeii.  In  this  instance  there 
were  other  eminences  in  the  rear  still  higher.  The  brigade  of  Riley 
passed  through  an  orchard  into  the  ravine  behind  Valencia,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  Valencia's  corps,  atid  yet  occupy  a  position  near  to  him, 
in  his  rear.  The  brigade  of  Smith  followed.  That  of  Cadwallader  had 
already  taken  position  in  rear  of  these,  as  a  support,  while  Shields'  was 
held  in  reserve— taking  the  place  of  Smith's  men,  in  the  village  of  Con- 
treras, and  undertaking  to  hold  that  against  the  approach  of  the  Mexican 
main  army  from  the  city,  or,  in  case  Valencia  was.  defeated,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  the  ci  ^y.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  the  13th  regiment,  undei 
Colonel  Morgaii. 

At  six  A.  M.  ihe  arrangements  for  battle  were  all  made.  When  the 
word  was  given,  our  men  ^prang  up  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
.astonished  Mexicans :  rushed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell- 
mell  into  the  intrencliments !  Nothing  could  resist  them  :  the  batteries 
were  taken  ;  the  army  of  Valencia  driven  out  in  utter  rout,  and  its  flying 
remnants  pursued  on  the  road  to  Mexico !  So  admirable  were  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  so  impulsively  energetic,  that  the  battle  was  ended  almost  as 
soon  as  begun.  The  actual  conflict  lasted  hut  sevenleen  minutes'.  The 
pursuit  was  for  hours.  ■  The  results  were  gigantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  (who,  previous  to  the  assault;  were  ignoranl 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  ravine)  had  comnienced  a  heavy  fire  on 
Shields'  brigade  in  the  hamlet.  This,  however,  ceased  when  the  chaise 
was  made  by  Riley.  Shields  then  ordered  his  brigade,  composed  of  the 
Neiv  York  and  South  Carolina,  regiments,  into  the  road,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  such  of  Valencia's  corps  as  passed  that  way.  In  this  Ihey 
succeeded.  Lai^e  parties  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  fire  of  these 
regiments,  and,  either  scattered  through  the  fields  or  made  prisoners.  At 
this  point  on  the  road  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  taken,  of  whom 
twenty-five  were  officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 


The  victory  of  Contreras  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  seven  hundred  killed,  about  one  thousand  wounded, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  eighty-eight  were  officer,* 

S including  four  generals),  twenty-two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  seven  hun- 
red  pack-mules,  and  an  immense  number  of  smallrarms,  shots,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  But  the  most  important  loss,  to  an  experienced  military 
eye,  was  that  of  one  of  the  strong  positions  by  which  the  roads  to  Mexico 
were  commanded,  and  in  consequence  of  which  San  An'.onia  was  turned, 
and  Churubusco  attacked  in  flank.  It  was  only  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  Shields  captured  Mendoza  to  San  Angel,  and  but  three  miles  (by 
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good  roads)  from  the  last  point  (by  Coyhoacan)  to  Churubusco.  On  iheso 
roads  the  American  troops  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  till  they 
united  with  Worth's  co^ps  in  the  storm  of  the  church  aud  itu  du  pont  at 
the  last  place. 

.  From  Contreras  the  Americans  pushed  on  to  Churubusco,  wl.ere  Ge- 
neral RiiicoQ  was  stationed,  with  a  lat^e  force,  constanlly  augmented  by 
those  who  flefl  from  Contreras.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  had  been  planted 
by  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre  of  3  Seld-work,  on  the  road  fo  Coyhoacan, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the'  western  gate 
of  the  city,  and  wliich  had  to  be  passed  before  getting  on  the  road.  This 
kacienda  consisted  of  a  stone  wall  enclosure,  within  which  was  a  stone 
building  higher  than  the  wall,  and  a  stone  church  higher  than  either.  The 
outside  walls  were  pierced  for  firing  down  upon  assailants.  About  three 
hundred  yards  in  rear,  and  lo  the  east,  was  the  head  of  tlie  bridge j  at  the 
intersection  of  the  causeway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  8  a.m.,  when  it  was  fully  ascertain 
ed  that  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  towards  the  great  causeway  road 
from  San  Antonia  to  Mexico,  the  brigades  of  Clarke  and  Garland  pro- 
ceeded to  t,he  attack  of  Antonia.  This  post,  left  unsupported  by  the  ,line 
of  troops,  now  driven  from  Contreras,  and  with' ctimparatiuely  open 
ground  about  it,  could  be  turned.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade, 
conducted  by  Captain  JUaSon  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  H^rdcsstle 
of  the  topographical  corps,  turned  the  enemy's  right,  by  a  sweep  to  the 
left,  and, came  out  on  the  high  road  to  Mexico.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
garrison  bad  retreated,  and  were  now  cut  in. the  centre  by  the  advancing 
column  of  Clarke,  The  brigade  of  Garland,  advancing  in  front,  nqw  oc- 
cupied the  evacuated  hamlet— capturing  the  artillery  in  its  batteries 
These  brigades  were  soon  united,  and  rushed  on  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  great  movement  of  the  day  now  commenced — the  march  of  the 
miited  army  (Quitman's  second  brigade  excepted),  on  the  fortified  post  of 
Churubusco.  This  was  made  in  two  columns — the  division  of  Worih 
from  Sun  Antonia  in  front,  and  the  divisions  of  Twi^s  and  Pillow,  wiih 
the  brigade  of  Shields,  from  Coyhoacan ;  to  which  pomt  they  had  pursued 
(he  remains  of  the  Mexican  anny — routed  at  Contrerai,  and  followed 
through  San  Angel.  This  naturally  resolved  the  battle  into  two  distinct 
actions  on  the  same  field,  and  so  clearly  connected,  as  to  be  within  half- 
cannon-shot  at  the  centres  of  contest.  These  were  respectively,  the  tSte 
du  pont,  attacked  hy  the  first  column  under  Worth,  and  the  fortified  church 
and  hacienda,  attacked  by  the  coltunn  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow. 

'It  had  got  to  be  about  1  p.m.,  when  the  different  divisions  from  the 
south  and  west  were  united,  not  m.  line  (nor  together),  but  within  the 
same  circuit  of  attack.  At  the  same  timet  the  garrisons  of  Churubusco 
(strongly  reinforced),  the  brigade  of  ferez,  at  Portalis,  the  broken  corps 
from  San  Angel,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  Santa  Anna's  ^ariny  were 
all  prepared  for  battle,  having  concentrated  in  and  about  Churubusco 
The  division  of  Twiggs  had  Commenced  the  attack  on  the  fortified  church 
about  an  hour,  amidst  an  incessant  roll  of  fire,  when  Worth,  with  Cad- 
virallader'a  brigade,  commenced  manosuvring  on  the  t6te  du  pont.  The 
other  fortification  attacked  by,  Twiggs  was  just  half-gunshot  to,  the  left, 
and,  but  for  the  attack  on  it,  would- have  poured  a  deslructive  fire  on 
Worth.  Both  were  attacked  simultaneously  ;  and  thus  the  fire  of  Pablo 
de^Churubusco  was  in  a  measure  diverted.  The  brigajle  of  Colonel  Gar- 
land, with  Smith's  light  battalion,  moved  along  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  directly  up  to  the  tSie  du  pont.  They  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a 
long  line  of  infantry.  Clarke's  brigade  marched  at  the  same  time,  di- 
rectly on  the  road;, and  this  again  was  supported  by  the  llth  and  14ih 
regiments,  and  the  whole  moved  steadily  up  under,  a  tremendous  dis- 
diargo  of  botit  small-arms  and  cannon.     Most  of  these  corps,  advancing 
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Mrpendicularly,  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  batteries  at  llie  bridge 
head.  At  length,  the  line  in  from  of  Garland's  column  gave  way,  and 
made  a  rapid  fetre&t  to  Mexico.  Tbe  t6te  du  pont  was  reached  by 
Clarke's— ita  deep  ditch  was  crossed  by  the  5th  and  8th  infantry — the 
parapets  stormed — and  one  of  the  most  formidable  defences  of  Mexico 
crowned,  by  its  Capture,  the  third  action  of  the  memorable  20th  of  August. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  yet  more  active,  bloody,  and  evenlfur  action  took 
place  to  the  left  of  Worth's  line,' in  llie  attack  of  what,  mav  be  called  the 
citadel  of  Churubusco,  the  fortification  at  the  hacienda,  before .  described. 
The  dispositions  were  rapidly  eUade,  and  as  quickly  executed.  The  troops 
moved  regularly  and  gallajstly  into  tlieir  places,  and  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco  was  conmienced,  which,  for  three  hours,  was  vigorously  maintained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  batleries^uf  San  Pablo  was  placed  the  company  of 
St.  Patrick's,  formed  out  of  deserters  from  the  American  army.  These 
men  fought  desperately  and  skilfully,  causing  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  delaying  the  cnpture  of  the  post.  ' 

It  was  now  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
by  the  division  of  Twiggs,  when  the  t@te  du  porit  gave  way  before  the 
storming- parties  of  Worth.  The  enemy  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the'bayonet,  iud  the  larger  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  divisions  crossed 
the  bridge  and  followed  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Captain>  Larkin  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  Snelling  of  the  8th  infantry,  however,  seized  upon  a  Jield- 
piece,  and  fired  upon  the  church,  or  citadel.  The  furious  battle  at  that 
point  still  continued ;  but  in  half  an  hour  more — just  three  hours  from 
the  commencement — the  citadel  (San  Pablo)  was  entered,  sword  in' hand, 
by  two  companies  of  the  3d  infantry  under  Captains  Alexander  and  J.  M. 
Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Shepler.  At  the  same  moment  the  white  flag  had 
Deen  exhibited,  and  Captain  Alexander  received  the  surrender,  and  hoisted 
oil  the  balcony  the  flags  «f  the  gallant  3d  infantry, 

Tlie  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Shields,  supported  by  the  rifles,  had  en- 
countered, to  the  rear  of  the  works  of  Churubusco,  four  thousand  Mexi- 
cah  infantry  suK>orled  by  three  thousand  cavalry.  Hotly  and  furiously 
did  the  battle  rage  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  citadel  (church)  of  Churubusco  the  brave  Generals  Rincou  and 
Ariaya,  with  hundreds  of  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  had. the 
array  of  Scott  at  Contreras,  Antonia,  the  TSie  du  Pont,  Churubusco,  and 
in  the  field,  five  times  in  one  day,  defeated  the  enemy  in  sight  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico. 

After  the  closeof  this  day — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals 
of  war^ General  Scott  proceeded  towards  Tacubaya,  but  on  the  way  was 
met  with  propositions  for  peace.  This  was  the  20th  of  August,  and  that 
night  General  Scott  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  ^ a rchi episcopal  palace  of 
Mexico,  the  city  being  within  his  grasp.  He,  however,  waited  quietly  till 
the  morning,  moced  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  will  be  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  his  brow  when  the  bays  of  battle  Lave  all  faded  and 
withered.  The  next  day  negotiations  were  commenced,  and  were  contin- 
ued in  an  unsatisfactory  maimer  to  the  .6th  of  September,  when  General 
Scott  gave  notice  to  General  Santa  Anna  of  certain  violations  of  the  ar- 
mistice having. been  committed  by  the  Mexicans,-and  was  replied  to  by 
similar  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  it  was  under- 
stood thai  the  negotiations  had  failed,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  During  the  pending  of  ne- 
gotiations twenty-nitfe  Irishmen,  who  had  sWorn  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  were  .taken  in  arnis  against  us  at  Churubusco,  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sixteen  of  them  hung  as  traitors. 

On  the  7th  of  September  a  general  reconnaisaiice  of  the.  city  was  iiiade, 
with  a  view  to  carrying  it  by  assault,  and  of  the  formidable  defences  in  fron< 
tf  TaCubaya,  comiiianding  the  principal  causeway  and  the  aqueduct  sup 
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plying  the  city  with  water.  The  village  of  Tacubaya  is  about  two  miles 
andahalf  from  ihe  city  of  Mexico.  Twelve  hundred  yards  north  were  the 
hm  and  fortified  buildings  of  ChepUltepec,  aiid  here  the  causeway  branches 
off  to  the,east,  and  runs,  about  two  miles  in  length,  to  the  city.  The  Ta- 
cubaya road  entered  the  San  Cosmo  causeway,  abouttwo  miles  further 
on.  These  causew'ays  were  the  principal  avenues  to  the  city,  and  the 
cannon  of  Chepultepec  commanded  them  as  welt  as  Che  city  itself.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  castle  of  Chepultepec. 
The  only  accessible  side  of  Chepultepec  was  towards  the  city,  up  a  thickly- 
wooded 'slope.  At  the  foot  of  this  hillrslope,  adjoining  the  grove  of  trees, 
is  £1  Molino  del  Rey,  a  high  stone  building,  with  towers  at  the  end.  This 
was  strongly  garrisoned, .  A  little  to  the  west  of  El  Molino  is  Casa  de 
Mata,  a  stone  btjilding  somewhat  similar,  and,  like  it,  strongly  armed. 

-At  half-past  four  o'ctocfc  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  attack  upon 
Molino  del  Rey  commenced,  by  the  firing  of  HUger'a  battery — at  the  same 
time  Ihe  storming  party  rushing  in  and  driving  the  Mexicaii  artillerymen 
from  their  field- batteries,  about  six  hundred  yards  south  of  El  Molino,  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire.  The  Mexicans,  perceiving  the  snialhiess  of 
the  American  force,  rallied  and  resumed  a  deadly'  fire,  striking  down  eleven 
of  the  fourteen  American  ofiiceM  who  had  advanced  to  the  charge.  For 
aimoment  they  regained  possession  of  their  batteries,  but  were  repulsed 
by  a  battalion  of  reserve,  and  the  point  carried.'    Meanwhile  Molino  del 


These  feats  having  'been  accomplished,  and  these  defences  rendered 
entirely  useless  to  the  Mexicans,  our  troops,  according  to  the  directions 
of  General  Scott,  fell  back  upon  Tacubaya,  having  suffered  in  th^se  fierces . 
encounters  of  the  war  a  loss  of  nearly  one-fourth  their  entire  number. 

On  the  nth  the  reconnaisances  of  General  Scott  were  all  completed,  and 
the  final  assault  decided  on.  The  genera!  had  determined  to  attack  the 
aoulhweatern  gates  by  the  Chepultepec  causeway;  but,  to  deceive  the 
enepy,  a  masked  movement  was  arranged  on  the  San  Antonio  gates, 
which  took  place  by  daylight.  At  night  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  this  movement  were  withdrawn,  and  batteries  erected  to  com- 
mand the  fortress'of  Chepultepec.  At  daylight  they  commenced  firing, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  day,  being  answered  by  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  assault  by 
storm  commenced,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  apparently  impregnable  fortress 
of  Chepultepec  was  in  the  hands  of  our  troops,  and  ihe  whole  Mexican 
army  in  fiillflightfor  thecily.  At  the  suburb  of  San  Cosmo  another  Stand 
was  made,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  ateight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  American  army  rested  before  the  undefended  walls  of  Mexico.  At 
daylight  on  the  .I4th,  the  a^ntamento  of  Mexico  waited  upon  General 
■Scott  and  informed  him  that  both  the  government  atid  army  had  marched 
»ut  during  the  night,  and  demanded  terms  of  capitulation.  The  reply  waa 
that,  as  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  his' power  the  day  before,  the  army 
would  come  under  no  terms  save  such  as  it  should~choose  to  impose  upon 
itself.  The  general  then  gave  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advailce 
and  occupy  tne  city.  These  directions  were  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  and 
dt  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  stars  and  stripes  rose'above  the  National  Pa- 
lace of  Mexico. 

We  here  insert  General  Scott's  official  account  of  the  memorable  en 
gagements  before  the  city  of  Mexico: 

Headqtiarieri  of  tie  Army,  ) 

National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18, 1347.  J 

Sir,— At  the  end  of  another  series  of  arduous  and  brilliant  operations 
of  more  than  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  this  glorious  array  hoisted. 
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on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  colours  of  the  United  States  on  the  wal, 
of  tt)i3  palsice. 

The  victoi^  of  the  i^th,  at  the  Molino  del  Rey,  was  followed  by  daring 
recounaisauces  on  the  part  of  our  distinguished  engineers — Captain  Lee, 
Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower;  Major  SQi;th,  senior,  being 
sick,  and  Oaptain  Mason,  third  in  rank,  wounded.  'I'heir  operations  were 
directed  principally  to  Ihe  south — towards  the  gates  of  the  Piedad,  San 
Apgel  (Nino  Perdido),  San  Antonio,  and  the  Paseo  de  'a  Viga. 

This  city  slauds  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular baain,  and  is  girdled  with  a  dlich  in  its  greater  extent — a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth— yery  difficult  to  bridge  in  ihe  presence 
of  an,  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custoiir-house  purposes, 
and  military  defence ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each 
of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed 
to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and -guns  to  be  impregnable. 
.  Outside  and  within  the  cross-iires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  the  south 
other  obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches- near  the 
city  are  oyex  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose  us),  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  iinusual  dimensions.  The  nu- 
merous cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like  ijianiier,  having  bridges  at  the  in- 
tersections, recently  broken.  The  meadows  tlius  checkered  are,  more- 
over, in  many  places,  under  water  or  marshy ;  for,  it  will  be  remenibered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  r»in  than  usual, 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the-neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by  Pillow's 
division  and  Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs' — with  four  times  our  numbers 
concentrated  in  our  immediate  front— -I  determined  on  the  llihto  avoid 
that  net-work 'of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden  diversion  to  the 
'Southwest  and  west,  less  unfavourable  approaches. 

To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  sirccess,  it  -became  indispensable  tlial  this  resolution  should  be 
long  masked  from  the  enemy;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement,  when 
discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  indicating  our 
true  and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

Accordingly,  on  th^  spot,  the  llth,  I  ordered  Quitman's  division  from 
Coyhoacan,  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  and  then 
that  the  two  major-generals,  with  their  divisions,  should,  by  ni^ht,  proceed 
(two  miles)  to  join  me  at  Tacubaya,  where  I  was  quartered  with  Worth's 
division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Captains  Taylor  and  Step- 
toe's  iield  batteries — the  latter  of  12-pounders— was  left  in  front  of  those 
gates,  to  manteuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order  to  oc 
copy  and  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs'  other  brigade  (Smith's)  was  left 
at  supporting  distance,  in  the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  also  to  support  our  ceueral  depot  at  Miscoac.  The  stratagem 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  throughout  the  12th  and  down 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  his  delusion.^ 

The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  carry  Chepultepec,  a  natu- 
ral and  isolated  mound,  of  great  elevation,  strongly  foriified  at  its  base, 
-on  its  acclivities,  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garrison,  here  wag 
the  inilftary  college  of  the  republic,  with'  a  large  nudber  of  sub-lieuten- 
ants and  other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  gun-shot  of 
the  village  of  Tacubaya,  and  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  the  cit> 
on  the  west,  without  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too  hazardous. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night -(that  of  the  llth)  heavy  batteri^^. 
within  easy  ranges,  were  established.     No.  1,  on  our  right,  under  the 
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wmmaiid  of  Captain  Drum,  4th  artillery  (relieved  late  next  day,  for  some 
hours,  by  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  tiie  3d),  and  No.  S,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordnance — botli  supported  by  Quitman's  division. 
Nos.  3  and  i  on  the  opposite  side,  supported  by  PiiloWs  division,  wer« 
commanded,  the  former  by  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Ander- 
son, 3d  artillery,  alternately,  and  the  latter  by. Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance. 
The  batteries  were  traces  by  Captain  Huger  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer 
and  constructed  by  them  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  ofiicera 
of  those  corps  and  the  artillery. 

To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  play  of  the  batteries 
might  run  into  the  second  day  ;  but  recent  captures  had  not  only  trebled 
our  siege  pieces,  but  also  our  ammunition ;  and  we  knew  that  we  should 
ffreatly  augment  both  by  carrying  the  place.  I  was,  Iherefiire,  in  no 
n  ordering  an  assault  before  the  works  were  well. crippled  by  our 


The  bombardment  and  cannonade,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  linger, 
were  commenced  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Before  nightfall, 
which  necessarily  stopped  our  batteries,  we  had  perceived  th;it  a  good 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  had  remained  outside,  towards  the  city,  from^an 
early  hour,  to  avoid  our  tire  and  to  he  at  hand  on  its  cessation,  in  order' 
■o  reinforce  ihe  garrison  against  an  assault.  The  same  outside  force 
^as  discovered  the  next  morning,  after  our  batteries  had  re-opened  upon 
the  castle,  by  which  we  again  reduced  its  garrison  to  the  minimum  need- 
ed for  the  guns.  ■     ,  ^ 

Pillow  and  Quitman  had  been  in  position  since  early  in  the  night  of  the 
nth.  Major-general  Worth  was  now  ordered  to  hold  his  division  in  re 
serve,  near  the  foundry,  to  support  Pillow;  and  Brigadier-general  Smith, 
of  Twiggs'  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Piedad  (two 
miles),  to  support  Quitman.  Twiggs'  guns,  before  the  southern  gates, 
Main  reminded  us,  as  the  day  before,  that  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and 
"Taylor's  and  Steptoe's  batteries,  was  in  activity,  threatening  the  snutherit 
.gates,  and  there  holding  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  de 
fensive. 

Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an  assaulting  party  of 
some  350  volunteer  officers  and  men,  under  Captain  McKenzie,  of  the  2l 
artillery ;  and  Twiggs*  division  supplied  a  similar  one,  commanded  by 
Captain  Casey,  Sd  infantry,  lo  Quitman.  Each  of  these  little  columns 
was  fuirniahed  with  scahng  ladders. 

The  signal  I  had  appointed  for  the  attack  was  the  momentary  cessation 
of  fire  6n  the  part  of  our  heavy  batteries.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  judging  that  the  time  had  arrived  by  the  effect  of  the 
missiles  we  had  thrown,  1  sent  an  aide-de-camp  lo  Pillow,  and  anoiherto 
Quitman,  with  notice  that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given. 
Both  columns  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  assurance  of 
prompt  success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportunities,  threw  shots  and 
shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  heads  gf  our  men,  with  good  effect,  par- 
ticularly at  every  attempt  to  reinforce  the  works  from  without  to  meei 
the  assault.  ' 

Major-general  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west  side,  lay  through  an  open 
grove,  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  who  were  speedily  dislodged ;  when 
being  up  with  the  front  of  the'  attack,  and  ^mei^mg  into  open  space,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  acclivity,  that  gallant  leader  was  struck  down  by  an 
agonizing  wound.  The  immediate  command  devolved  on  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Cadwallader,.in  the  absence  of  the  senior  brigadier  (Pierce)  of  the 
same  division-r-an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August  19.  On  a  previoun 
Call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  Just  sent  him  a  reinforcement— Colonel  Clarke's 
Inigade. 
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The  Broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  re3o«lrt. 
midway,  It)  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  casile  on  the  heights.  The 
advance  of  onr  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  alowi 
was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  uhder  the  hottest 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
valour,  -and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  tlie  castle  the  fate  that 
impended.  The  e,nemy  were  steadily,  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter. 
The-  retreat  allowed  not  time- to  fire  a  single  toine,  without  the  certainly 
of  blowing  up  friend  ahd  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  ap- 
ply matches  to  the  )ong  trains,  were  shot  down  by  'om  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above '  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached  ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brbught  up  and 
planted  by  the  stormmg  parties  ;  some  of  the  daring  spirits  first  in  the 
assault  were  caSt  down,  killed  or  wounded ;  but  a-  lodgment  was  soon 
made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed ;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  se- 
veral of  our  regimental  colours  flung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  amidst 
long-continued  shouts  arid  cheers,  which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital. 
No  scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major-general  Quitman,  nobly  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields 
and  Smith  (P.  F.),  his  other  officers  and  met^  was  up  with  the  part  as- 
signed him.  SimultaneOuslv  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  he  had  gal- 
lantly approached  the  southeast  of  the  same  works,  over  a  causeway 
with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  posted  out- 
side, to  (he  east  of  the  works.  Those  formidable  obstacles  Quitman  had 
to  face,  with  but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space  for  manceuvring. 
Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway  made  it  dillicult  to  cross  on  either 
side  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  thes^  again  were  intersected  by 
other  ditches.  Smith  and  his  brigade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make 
a  sweep  to  the  right,  ill  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  line 
(outside),  and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries  near  the  foot  of  Chepnl- 
tepee.  This  movement  was  also  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming 
parties,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  first  of  these,  furnished  by  Twiggs' 
division.  Was,  commanded  in  succession  by  Captain  Casey,  2d  infantry, 
and  Captain  Paul,  Tth  infantry,  after  Casey  had  t>een  severely  woundea  ; 
and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gallant  Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps, 
killed,  and  then  Captain  Miller,  Sd  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The  Storm 
ing  party,  now  commanded  by  Capain  Paul,  seconded  by  Captain  Roberts, 
of  Ihb  rifles,  Lieutenant  Stewart,  and  others  of  the  same  regiment.  Smith's 
brigade,  carried  the  two  batteries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with  niany 
prisoners,  and  drove  the  eiiemy  posted  behind  in 'support,  The  New 
York  and  South  Carolinavolunteers  (Shields' brigade),  and  the  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's  line,  together  with  portions 
of  his  storming  parties,  crossed  ihe  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  of  Chepultepec  just  in  lime  to  join  in  the 
final  assault  from  the  west 

Besides  Major-generals  Pillow  and  Quitman,  Brigadier- generals  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  the  following  are  the  officers  and  carf)s  most 
distinguished  in  those  brilliant  operations :  The  voltigeur  regiment  in  two 
detachments,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lieuten- 
ant-coLonel  Johnstons—the  latter  mostly  in  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
Major  Caldwell ;  Captains  Barnard  and  Biddle,  of  the  same  regiment — the 
former  the  first  to  plant  a  regimental  colour,  and  the  latter  among  the  first 
in  the  assault ;  the  storming  party  of  Worth's  division,  under  Captain 
McKenzie,  2d  artillery,  with  Lieutenant  Seldon,  8th  infanlry;  early  on  the 
ladder  and  badly  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Armistead,  fltli  infantry,  the  first 
to  leap  into  the  ditch  to  plant  a  ladder ;  Lieutenant  Rodgers  of  the  4th 
and  J.  P.  Smith  of  the  5ih  infantry— both  mortally  wounded,  the  Olh  in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Ransom,  who  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  thai 
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galiam  regiment ;  the  I5tli  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  and 
Major  Woods,  with  Captain  Chase^  whose  company  gallantly  carried  the 
redoubt,  midway  up  the  acclivity  ;  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade  (Worih'a  di- 
vision) coiisistjn^  of  the  5th,  8th,  and  part  of  the  6th  regiments  of  infan- 
try, commajided  respectively  by  Captain  Chapman,  Major  Montgomery, 
and  Lieuienant'Kdward  Johnson— the  lalterspecially noticed,  wit!)  Lieuten- 
ants Lpngstreet  (badly  pounded,  advancing,  colours  in  hand),  Pickett,  and 
Merchant,  the  last  three  of  the  8th  infantry;  portions  of  the  United  Stales 
marines,  New  York, South  Carolina  and  3d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  which, 
delayed  with  Iheir  division  <Quitnian's)  by  the  hot  engagement  below 
arrived  just  in  lime  to  participate  in  the  assault  of  the  heifihts — particu 
larly  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Reid,  New  York  volunteers,  consist- 
ing of  a  company  of  the  same,  with  one  of  marines ;  and  Hnuther  detach- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  storming  party- (Twig g'9  division,  serving  with 
Quitman),  under  Lieutenant  Steele,  2d  infantry,  after  the  fall  of  Lieutenant 
Gantt,  7th  iafautry. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  decisive  effect  of  the  heavy 
batteries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  commanded  by  those  excellent  officers.  Cap- 
tain  Drum,  4th  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Benjamin  and  Porter  of 
his  own  company;  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  Sd  artillery; 
assisted  by  Lieutenaat  Russell,  1th  infantry,  a  volunteer;  Lieutenants 
Haguerand  Stone. of  the  prdnande,  and  Lieutenant. Andrews,  3d  artillery  t 
the  whole  superintended,  by  Captain  Huger,  chief  of  ordnance  with  this 
army — an  officer  disthiguished  by  every  kind  of  merit.  The  mountain 
howitzer  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Reno,  of  the  ordnance,  deserves,  also, 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  Attached  to  the  voltigeurs,  it  followed  the 
movements  of  that  regiment,  and  agj^in  won  applause. 

In  adding,  to  the  list  of  individuals  of  conspicuous  merit,  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  many  nnmes  which  might  be  enumerated:  Captain 
Hooker,  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  won  special  applause,  succes- 
sively, in  the  staff  of  Pillow  and  Cadwallader;  Lieutenant  Lovell,  4th 
artillery  (wounded),  chief  of  Quitman's  staff;  Captain  Page,  assistant 
adjutant' general  (wounded),  and  Lieutenant  Hammond,  Sd  artillery,  both 
of  SSiields'  staff,  and  Lieutenant  Van  Dorn,  7th  iafaniry,  aide-de-camp  to 
Brigadier* general  Smith. 

'I'hose  operations  all  occurred  on  the  west,  southeast,  and  heights  t)f 
C^epultepec.  To  the  north  and  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  inaccessible 
on  that  side,  the  1 1th  infantry,  under  Lieu  tenant- colon  el  Hebert;the  Uih, 
under  Col.  Trousdale,  and  Capt.  Magmder's  field  battery,  Isl  artillery — one 
section  advanced  under  Lieut.  Jackson — all  of  Pillow's  division — had,  at  the , 
same  time,  some  spirited  affairs  against  superior  numbers,  dnvmg  tlie  ene- 
my from  a  battery  in  the  road,  and  capturing  a  gun.  in  these,  the  officers 
and  corps  named. gained  merited  praise.  Colon  el.  Trousdale,  the  command- 
er, though  twice  wounded,  continued  on  duty  until  the  heights  were  carried. 

Barly  in  the  morniiig  of  the  ]3tb,  I  repeated  the  orders  of  the  night 
before  to  Major-general  Worth,  to  be,  with  his  division  at  hand,  to  support 
the  movement  of  Major-general  Pillow  from  our  left.  The  latter  seems 
soon  to  have  called  for  that  entire  division,  standing  momentarily  in  re- 
serve, and  Worth  sent  him  Col.  Clarke's  brigade.  The  call,  if  unneces- 
sary, was  at  least,  from  the  circumstances^  unknown  to  me  at  the  time  ; 
for  soon  observing  that  the  very  large  body  of  the  enemyr  in  the  road  in 
front  of  Major-general  Quitman's  right,  was  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  city — leas  .than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east — I  sent  instructions 
to  W  orth,  on  our  opposite  flank,  to  turn  Chepultepec  with  his  division, 
and  to  proceed,  cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern  base,  in  order,  if 
not  met  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to  attack,  in  rear,  that 
body  of  the  enemy.  The  movement,  it  was  also  believed,  could  not  'ail 
io  di^stract  and  to  intimidate  the  enemy  generally. 
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Worth  promptly  advanced  with  his  remaining  brigade — Colonel  Gar- 
liind's—Lieu  ten  ant-colonel  C.  F.  Smith's  light  faa  I  lalion—Lienlen  ant- 
colonel  Duncan's  field  baltery-«-ail  of  his  division — and  three  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner,  which  I  had  just  ordered  up  to  join  in 
the  movement. 

Having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriving  opposite  to  the  north 
centre  of  Chepultepec,  Worth  came  up  with  the  troops  in  the  road,  undei 
Ooiouel  Trousdale,  and  aided,  by  a  flank  movement  of  a  part  of  Garland's 
brigade,  in  taking  the  one  gun  breastwork,  then  under  the  fire  of  Lieuten* 
am  Jackson's  section  of  Captain  Magruder's  field  battejy.  Continuing  if 
advance,  this  division  passed  Chepultepec,  attacking  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  resting  on  that  road,  about  the  moment  of  the  general  retres' 
consecjuent  upon  the  capture  of  the^  formidable  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  thi 
whole  field,  lo  the  east,  lay  plainly  under  my  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Chepultepec  to  the  capital — the  one  on  the 
^igh^  entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south,  via  Pie- 
dad  ;  and  the  other  obliquing  to  the  left  lo  intersect  the  great  western,  o) 
San  Cosmo  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

Kach  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  presents  a  double  roadway 
on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  Of  strong  masonry  and  great  height,  resting 
on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which  together  afford  fine  polnis  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are,  moreover, 
defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  before  reaching 
them.  As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually  dry  and 
solid  for  the  season. 

'  Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy— the 
former  by  the  San  Cosmo  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  Eelen. 
Each  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

Deeming  it  all  important'  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  the  consequent 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  1  hast^ 
ened  to  despatch  from  Chepultepec — first  Clark's  brigade,  and  then  Cad- 
wallader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  -the'  necessary 
heavy  guns  shoidd  follow.  Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
lo  Quitman,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  1  caused  some  additional 
siege  pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then  after  designating  the  16th 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard — Morgan,  the  colonel,  had 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Churubusco— as  the  garrison  of  (Chepultepec, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  care  of  th<t  prisoners  of  war,  the  captured 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  Worth, 
within  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  \q  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  sys- 
tems of  city  defence,  spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun !— a  strong 
proof,  1.  'i'hat  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  Che- 
pultepec, even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  than  a  feint;  2.  That,  in. 
either  case,  we  designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and. double  our  forces 
against  the  southern  gates — a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstra- 
tions of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side  ;  and,  3.  That  advanc- 
ing rapidly  from  the; reduction  of  Chepultepec,  the  enemj'  had  not  time 
to  shift  gtuis — our  previous  captures  had  left  liim,  comparatively,  but  few — 
from  the  southern  gates. 

Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  street 
.fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  house-lops 
—all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain  howitzers 
of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  lo  burrow  ihrough 
walla.    The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  position  fatal  lo  the 
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enemy.  By  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  Worth  had  carried  two  batteries 
in  this  subiiib.  According  to  my  instructions,  he  here  posted  guHrds  nnd 
(Rutinets,  and  placed  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the  night.  There  was 
but  one  more  obstacle — the  San  Cosmo  gale  (cusiom  house)  between  him 
nnd  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace  the  heirt  of  the 
city ;  and  that  barrier,  it  was  known  could  not  by  daylight  resist  our 
siege  guns  thirty  minutes. 

T  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  Chepultepec  the  pOLnt  from  which  the 
two  aqueducts  begin  to  divei^e  some  hours  earlier  in  order  to  be  near 
that  new  depot,  and  m  eHsy  communication  with  Quitman  and  Twiggs,  as 
well  as  with  Worih- 

From  [ills  point  I  ordered  all  detachments  and  stragglers  to  tbeir  re 
spective  corps,  then  in  advance  sent  to  Quitman  additional  siege  guns, 
ammunition,  intrenching  tools  directed  Iwigg?  rematnng  brigade  (Ri- 
ley's) from  Piedad  to  support  Worth  and  Captain  bteptoe  i  field  battery, 
also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin  Quitman  a  division. 

I  had  been,  from  the  lirst,  well  aware  that  the  western  or  San  Cosmo 
was  the  less  difficult  rome  to  the  centre,  and  conquest  of  the  capital,  and 
therefore  intended  that  Quitman  should  only  manoeuvre  and  threaten  the 
Belen  or  southwestern  gate,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth, 
knowing  that  the  strong  defences  at  the  Belen  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  ^he  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  Citadel,  just  within.  Both 
of  these"  defences  of  the  enemy  were  also  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  Perdido)  and  San  Antonio  gat^s. 
Hence  the  greater  support,  in  numbers,  given  to  Worth's  movement  as 
the  main  attack. 

These  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to 
Major-general  Quitman;  but  being  In  hot  pursuit— gallant  himself,  and 
ably  supported  by  Brigadier- gen  era  Is  Shields  and  Smith  (Shields  badly 
wounded  before  Chepultepec,  and  refusing  to  retire),  as  well  as  by  8ll  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  column — Quitnian  continued  to  press  forward, 
under  fiank  and  direct  fires,  carried  an  intermediate  battery  of  two  guns, 
and  then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  without 
proporiionaie  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

Here,  of  the  heavy  battery  (■Ith  artillery),  Captain  Drum  and  Lieuten 
ant  Benjamin  were  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Potter,  its  third  in 
r^nk,  slightly.  The  loss  of  those  two  most  distinguished  officers  the 
army  will  lung  mourn.  Lieutenants  J.  B.  Morange  and  William  Canty, 
uf  the  South  Carolina  volunteers,  also  of  high  merit,  fell  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, besides  raan}^  of  our  bravest  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
particularly  in  Captain  Drum's  veteran  company.  I  cannot,  in  this  place, 
give  names  or  numbers  ;  but  full  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  of  alt 
corps,  in  their  recent  operations,  will  accompany  this  report 

Q[iliin:tn  within  the  city — adding  several  new  defences  to  the  position 
he  liad  won,  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as  practicable — now  awaited 
Ihe  return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel,  yet  to  be 
subdued. 

About  four  o'clock  next  morning  (September  14),  a  deputation  of  the 
aijunlamenlo  (city  council)  wailed  Upon  me  to  report  that  the  federal 
government  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  tne  capital  some  three 
liours  before ;  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favour  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities.  1  promptly  replied, 
that  i  would  sign  no  capitulation  i  that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  our 
pussesiiiou  from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  eHected  by  Worth  and  Quit- 
man the  day  before  :  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican 
army ;  that  I  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribution,  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms 
not  self-imposed,  such  only  a    its  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the  United 
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Slates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  de- 
mand and  impose. 

For  the  terms  so  imposed,  I  refer  the  department  to  subsequent  general 
orders,  Nos.  387  and  889.  (paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  latter),  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  enclosed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city  deputation,  1  commu 
nicated,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowlj 
and  cauiiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  nr  occupy  its  stronget  and  more  commanding  points,  Qnitman  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  great  plaza  or  squarei  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  co- 
lours of  the  United  Stales  on  the  national  palace,  containing  the  hal!s  of 
congress  and  executive  departments  of  federal  Mexicq.  In  this  grateful 
service  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  but  for  my  ex- 
press orders,  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  (a  green  park), 
within  three  squares  of  the  goal  of  general  ambition.  .  The  capital,  how. 
ever,  was  not  taiten  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  sci- 
ence, the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
conquest  all  had  contributed,  early  and  powerfully,  the  killed,  the  wound- 
ed,  and  the  fit  forduty,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Anto- 
nia,  Churubusco  (three  battles),  the  Molina  del  Rey,  and  Chepultepec,  as 
much  as  those  who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo. 

Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city, 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  win- 
dows and  corners. of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated 
the  night  before  by  the  .flying  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  off  their 
uniforms.  This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-fuur  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down 
tiU  we  had  lost  many  men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  punished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  to  gratify  national 
hatred,  and  in  tlie  general  alarm  and  confusion  to  plunder  the  wealttiy  in- 
habitants, particularly  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  gene- 
rally returning;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is 
already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  excep- 
tions very  few  and  trifiing)  of  our  gallant  troops. 

This,  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote, 
and  Puebia,  with  much  larger  hospitals  ;  and  being  obliged,  most  reluct- 
antly, from  the  same,  cause  (general  paucity  of  numbers),  to  abandon 
Jalapa,  we  marched  (August  7-10)  from  Puebia  with  only  10,738.  rank  and 
file.  This  number  includes  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  the  34S9  men 
brought  up  by  Brigadier-general  Pierce,  August  6, 

At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.  (August  SO),  we  had  but  8497  men  en- 
gaged—after deducting  the  garrison  of  San  Augusiin  (our  general  depot), 
the  intermediate  sick  and  tho  dead ;  at  the  Molino  del  Hey  (September 
8),  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery— making  in  al) 
3351  men — were  in  the  battle;  in  the  two  days — September  lath  and 
13th — our  whole  operating  force,  after  deducting,  again,  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  garrison  of  Miscoac  (the  then  gene- 
ral depot)  and  that  of  Tacubaya,  was  but  7180  ;  and,  finally,  after  deduct- 
ing the  new  garrison  of  Chepultepec,  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
two  days,  we  took  possession  (September  14th)  of  this  great  capital  with 
less  than  AOOO  men.  And  1  reassert,  upon  accumulated  and  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was  this  army  opposed 
by  fewer  than  three  and  a  half  times  its  numbers— in  several  of  them  by 
a  vet  greater  excess 
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I  recapitulate  our  losaes  since  we  arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico  : 

AvGUST  19,  20.— Killed,  137,  including  14  offieera.  Wounded,  8T7,includ- 
taff  63  officers.    Missing  (probably  Jfillea),  38  rank  and  file.    Total,  1052, 

SEPTEMBEaS. — Killed,  116,  including  9  officers.  Wounded,  665,  including 
49  officers.    Miasing,  18  rank  and  file.    Total,  789. 

September  13,  13,  14.— Killed,  130,  including  10  officers.  Wounded,  703, 
including  68  officers.     Missing,  29  rank  and  file.     Total,  862. 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2703,  including  383  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten  on  the  same  occasions  in 
view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty 
odd  thonaand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  posiliona,  behind  ihtrenchmenta, 
or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature  and  art;  killed  or  wounded,  of  that 
number,  more  than  7000  officers  and  men;  taken  3730  priaoners,  oue-seventh 
officers,  including  thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been  preMdents  of  this 
republic ;  captured  more  than  twenty  colours  and  standards,  seventy-fiTe  pieces 
of  ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall  pieces,  20,000  small  arms,  an  immense 
quantity  of  shots,  shells,  ■powder,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments,  artillery,  &c., 
twenty  odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving,  as  is  known, 
not  more  than  three  fragments — the  largest  about  2500— now  wandering  in 
different  directions,  without  magazines  or  a  military  chest,  and  Jiving  at  free 
quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

General  Sauta  Anna,  himself  a  fugitive,  is  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
resigning  the  chief-magistracy,  and  CBCaping  lo  neutral  Guatemala.  A  new 
president,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the  federal  congress  is  espected 
to  re-assemble  at  Queretaro,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  this, 
on  the  Zacatecaa  road,  some  time  in  October.  I  have  seen  and  ^ven  safe 
conduct  through  this  city  to  several  of  its  members.  The  government  will  find 
itself  withoat  resources ;  no  army,  no  arsenals,  no  magazines,  and  but  little 
revenue,  internal  or  external.  Still,  such  is  the  obstinacy,  or  rather  infatuation, 
of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  new  authorities  will  dare  to 
sue  for  peace  on  the  terms  which.  In  ^e  recent  negotiations,  were  made  known 
by  our  minister. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  enumerate,  once  more,  with  due  commendafion  and 
thanks,  the  distinguished  officers,  general  and  personal,  who,  in  our  last 
operations  in  front  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  me,  and  communicated 
orders  to  every  point  and  through  every  danger.  Lientenant-oolonel  Hitch- 
cock, acting  inspector-general;  Major  Tumbull  and  Lieutenant  Hardcastle, 
topographical  en^iecrs ;  itfajor  Kirby,  chief  paymaster ;  Captain  Irwin,  cluef 
quartermaster ;  Captain  Grayson,  chief  commissary ;  Captain  H.  L.  Scott, 
chief  in  the  adjutanlrgeneral's  department;  lieutenant  Williams,  aide-de- 
camp; IJentenant  Lay,  military  secretary;  and  Major  J.  P.  Gaines,  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  volunteer  lude-de-camp;  Captiun  Lee,  enmneer,  so  constantiv 
distinguished,  also  bore  important  orders  from  me  (September  13),  until 
he  fiJntod  from  a  wonnd  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep  at  the  batter- 
ies. LJeutonanlB  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower,  all  wounded,  were  em- 
ijoyed  with  the  diviaons,  and  Lieutenants  G.  W.  Smith  and  G.  B.  McClel- 
lan,  with  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners.  Those  five  lieutenants  of 
euMneera,  lifco  their  captain,  won  the  admiration  of  all  about  them.  The 
ordnance  officers,  Captain  Huger,  Lieutenants  Hagner,  Stone,  and  Reno, 
were  high^  effective,  and  distinguished  at  the  several  batteries;  and  I  must 
add  that  Captain  McKinstry,  assistant  quartermaster,  at  the  close  of  the 
operations,  executed  several  important  commissions  for  me  as  a  specia. 
volunteer. 

Burgeon-general  Lawson,  and  the  medicial  staff  generally,  were  skilful  and 
antiring,  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  ministering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 
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To  illustrate  the  operations  in  thia  baaiii,  1  enclose  two  beautifnl  drawings, 
prepared  under  the  directions  of  Major  Turnbull,  mostly  from  actual  suiTsy. 
1  hayo  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  moat  obedient  servant 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 
The  Hod,  Ww.  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War. 

Thns,  not  to  linger  over  details,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate,  bal 
is  difficult  to  paas  over,  we  may  bring  our  account  of  the  Mexican  war  to  a  ter 
inination — briefly  stating  that  after  a  long  and  tedions  negotiation,  during  which 
many  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  new  seat  of  the  Mexican  government, 
Qfteretero,  was  captured,  peace  was  established  between  (he  two  republics,  on 
the  basis  of  the  well-known  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  and  our  armies  with' 
drawn  from  the  country. 

"While,"  says  Mr.  LucienB.  Chase,  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Polk's  biographers  and 
eulogists — "wHile  the  mind  dwells  upon  tlie  eventful  administration  of  James  K. 
Polk,  the  Mexican  war  and  its  consequences  arrest  attention.  The  renown  of  the 
American  arms  has  spread  abroad,  until  it  is  heralded  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  reechoed  in  each  isle  of  the  ocean.  Bnena  Vista  and  Molino  del  Rev,  Vera 
Cruz  and  iheGaritas  of  Mexico,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  territory  we  obtained  from  Mexico  will  yield  us  illimitable  resources. 
The  frawning  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  afford  no  obstacles  to  our  enter- 
prising people,  who  are  already  crowding  into  the  vaileys  of  California.  The 
commerce  of  the  United  States  now  possesses  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  Bast ;  and  that  which  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  ancient  times,  by  the  uncontrollable  Saw  of  destiny,  is  turned, 
like  a  glittering  and  golden  tide,  into  tbe  harbors  of  California. 

"  And  where,"  continues  Mr.  Ciiase,  "  is  that  man  who  contributed  more  than 
nil  others  towards  producing  these  brilliant  results  ?  Hl»  pulseless  form  h 
mingling  with  the  dust.  The  vast  amount  of  labor  he  pe  formed  wh  le  occn 
pying  the  presidential  chair  was  loo  much  for  h  s  cons  u  on  and  I  e  hao 
scarcely  reached  his  home  in  Tennessee  when  he  was  a  tacked  by  d  e  se 
which  baffled  the  eiTorta  of  the  most  skilful  phys  c  ans  and  ter  n  ated  I 
mortal  career  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  184J  Posten  y  \  11  p  ono  nee  his 
eulogium." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chase  wrote  his  notice  of  the  clo  e  of  Mr  Polk  s 
career  without  reference  to  the  moat  remarkable  eve  t  vh  h  oc  ur  ed  d  r  ng 
bis  administration — the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  which  event 
is  fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Whether  Mr.  Chase  would 
attribute  also  the  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  consequences  of  this  discovery 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Polk  in  setting  on  foot  lie  Mexican  war,  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  appear  quite  as  reasonable  as  some  other  portions  of  his 
eulogy.  If  the  "  territory  which  we  obtained  from  Mexico,"  together  with  all 
its  "  dlimitable  resources,"  and  its  beneficent  influence  upon  American  com- 
meree,  were  a  deliberate  motive  of  action  in  the  mind  of  the  executive  in  going 
to  war,  then  that  wariWas  one  of  false  pretences,  whose  object  was  national 
plunder.  If  not,  then  certainty  the  administration  did  not  deserve  any  particular 
credit  for  the  accideptal  consequences  of  a  war  commenced  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent objects.  However,  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  forget  the  past 
in  its  anxiety  to  aggrandize  itself  from  the  present;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  ears. for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  took  great  credit  to  himself,  not  only 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Mexican  war  enumerated  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  also 
for  the  riches  of  the  golden  plat  frs  of  California. 

Personally,  Mr.  Polk's  ciwracter  was  an  unexceptionable  one.  His  manners 
were  strikingly  plain  and  unsophisticated,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  cot- 
diality.  The  disease  by  which  be  was  at  length  carried  off,  m^e  its  &t  attack 
in  March,  1849,  while  Mr.  Polk  was  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Nash- 
ville, up  the  Mississippi.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  diarrhaa,  which,  however, 
passed  ofl*,  and  left  the  patient  in  apparently  good  health.     Shorily  after  his 
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arrival  at  Nashville,  he  removed  wiih  his  family  fo  hia  new  and  elegant  mansion, 
suuated  oa  Grundy's  Hill,  In  the  very  hea.rt  of  that  beautiful  city.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  the  improvement  and  embehighntent  of  his  dwelling  and 
grounda,  frequently  attended  by  Mrs,  Polk,  upon  wliose  exquisite  taste  in  soch 
matters  he  greatly  relied.  About  the  first  of  June  he  had  a  slight  attack  of 
fever,  brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  arranging  the  books  in  his  library.  This 
was  soon  attended  by  diarrhcea,  which  had  ceen  with  him  a  chronic  disease  for 
many  years.  For  several  days  his  friends  apprehended  no  danger,  hut  at 
length  the  attack  assumed  a  severer  aspect ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and 
ivatchful  attendance  of  his  phy^cians,  on  the  iSth  of  June  ended  in  death. 

IS48.  This  year  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  minceuvrea  among  the  great  politicians  of 
the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  l^ylor  to  the  presidency. 
Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  country  was  resounding  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  with  the  military  achievements  of  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  a  knot  of  whig  politicians  in  Phiiadelphia,  sorely  discom- 
fited by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Claj'  in  1844,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  some 
means  of  luring  victory  to  their  standiird,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  General 
Taylor  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  ia  1343,  and  running  him  in 
upon  the  eclat  of  his  military  renown.  Measures  were  accordingly  at  once 
taken  to  set  this  scheme  in  motion ;  meetings  were  held  and  a  public  illumina- 
tion gotten  up,  and  it  was  everywhere  understood,  almost  without  knowing 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  democrat,  that  old  "  Rough  and  Ready"  was  to  be 
the  whig  candidate  for  president.  New  York  also  was  made  to  appear' to  give 
some  support  to  the  idea,  add  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  things  begaii  r^lly 
to  shape  tnemselves  in  the  desired  direction. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  wiser  and  sounder  portion  of  the  whiga — the 
sages  of  the  party — came  forward,  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  making  General 
Taylorthewkig  candidate  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  that  in  reality  nobody  knew 
whether  be  was  a  whig  or  not  -,  that  the  elevation  of  a  military  chieftain  to  civic 
power  was  directly  opposed  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  whig  creed ;  and, 
finsily,  that  the  country  being  disgusted  with  the  Mealcan  war  and  with  the  party 
that  had  brought  it  about,  it  would  be  tJte  height  of  ingratitude  to  deprive  Mr.  Clay 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sweeping  reaction  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  wliig 
principles.  About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  with  his  famous  "  Ashland 
Speech"  eg^nst  the  war,  and  the  hearts  and  affections  of  liis  old  friends  and 
adujirers  were  turned  towards  him  with  renewed  devotion.  The  originators  of 
the  "Rough  and  Ready"  movement  were  themselves  the  first  to  retrace  tlieir 
eteps,  and  Clay  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  at  which  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  "outsiders"  and  "fence  men,"  who  in  New  Vork 
and  Philadelphia  form  so  large  a  pcffiion  of  the  politieal  strength  of  the  whig 
party  nominal,  had  already  caught  the  watchword,  and  "  Rough  and  Ready 
flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind — being  repeated  by  thousands  of  lips  whose 
owners  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  it  meant,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy 
cry,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  people  with  few  ideas  of  their  own  to  be  fur- 
Dished  with  an  excitement  ready  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  en^ne  and 
instrument  of  populM  opinion  at  the  command. of  the  whig  parly  was  brought 
to  bear  to  ollay  the  Taylor  hurra,  started  by  itself.  The  neutral  press  through- 
out the  country,  often  more  from  an  inherent  love  of  mischief  than  anything 
else,  took  up  the  cry.  Figments  of  deca^  factions,  odds  aad  ends  of  exploded 
parties,  broken-ilown  demagogues,  reckless  aspirants,  ambi^ds  tyros,  and  acrid 
renegades,  of  every  hue  and  complexion,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  and  vociferously  insisted  on  "justice"  to  the 
orave  and  single-minded  old  warrior,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  new-sprung 
greatness,  tolled  and  fought  his  way  through  the  enemy's  country,  capturing 
her  impregnable  fortifications,  and  scattering  her  armies,  numerous  enough  to 
devour  him  and  his  forces  alive,  aa  if  he  were  but  engaged  in  the  every-dav 
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3  aiid  duties  of  life.  When  firs|  informed  that  his  countrymen  wf>M 
talking  of  running  liim  for  president,  he  langhed  incredulously,  and  toolt  it  as 
a  jolie— hia  own  excellent  common  sense  instantly  informing  him  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  post.  And  when  at  length  the  matter  l^ecame  serious,  and  he  was 
applied  to  in  earnest,  his  answer  was  firm  and  unwavering ;  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  president — I  do  not  wish  to  be."  And,  when  further  and  further  pressed,  be 
at  length  was  forced  to  yield,  he  still  mdntained  the  same  ground :  "  It  is 
against  my  will ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  no 
politician,  and  shall  try  to  please  only  myself  in  my  course,  if  elected." 

But  when  was  a  popular /urwe  ever  dissipated  by  the  appeals  of  common 
sense  7  Such  effervesoingS  of  public  sentinient  only  subside  of  themselves — 
no  power  on  earth  can  arrest  or  control  them  ere  their  natural  period  of  exhaus- 
tion arrives.  Then,  as  in  the  moral  and  sensuous  world,  the  orgasm  passes  off, 
and  the  patient  is  dismayed  at  what  has  happened. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  case ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  whiga,  especially 
fe>m  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky,  made  the 
most  strenuous  'exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  National 
Convention  thitt  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  endrdy 
failed.  On  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  an  independent 
"  Rough  and  Ready  meeting"  was  called  in  Independence  Square,  and  attended 
by  some  filteen  thot^and  people.  Many  of  the  whig  delegate^  from  distant 
states  to  the  National  Convention  had  already  arrived  in  the  city,  and  of  course 
attended  the  meeting.  The  enthusiasrn — the  speeches — the  acckmationa,  which 
made  the  old  trees  that  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, nod  in  approbation  of  the  name  of  Taylor — did  their  work.  The 
convention  met  next  morning,  and  after  a  severe,  bitter,  and  unprecedented 
struggle,  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Nothinw  could 
withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  military  hero ;  and  although 
lerious  efforts  were  made,  even  after  the  nomination,  to  bolt  the  ticltet  and  run 
Mr.  Clay  as  an  independent  whig  candidate,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  that  all 
such  ideas  were  futile,  and  that  nothing  could  stop  the  Taylor  fever.  The  con- 
dition of  the  democratic  party,  too,  seemed  peculiarly  to  favor  the  whigs ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  infatuation  or  obstinacy  of  the  opposing  tiictions  c 
the  democratic  party  made  a  whig  victorj^  certain  and  easy,  the  great  champion 
of  whi^sm,  the  embodiment  of  ^e  principles  of  his  party,  was  forced  lo  retire 
into  oMcurity  by  the  clamor  of  the  canip. 

The  election,  however,  *as  not  earned  hy  the  whigs  so  easily  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Many  thousands  of  the  stanchest  whigs  in  the  country,  disgusted 
with  what  they  denominated  the  treachery  of  theNatiomI  Convention,  either 
remained  away  from  the  polls  or  relaxed  tiieir  exertions  to  induce  others  to  go ; 
so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  split  in  the  flemocratio  party  of  New  York 
and  the  votes  of  the  Native  Americans  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Taylor  cohid 
not  have  been  elected. 

The  selection  of  his  cabinet  soon  showed  that,  whatever  might  lie  General 
Taylor's  private  views  and  feehngs,  he  fully  recognized  his  duty  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  party  by  whicn  he  was  nominated.  Hon.  John  M,  Cla3rton, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  the  oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  called  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  a  alanch  Philadelphia 
w*jg  lawyer,  wbs  appointed  to  the  Treasury.  The  other  members  of  tiie  cabinet 
were  all  equally  firm  and  decided  in  their  polities ;  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses tiie  new  administration  was  as  entirely  whig  as  if  Mr.  Clay  himsewlrad 
occupied  the  presidental  chair. 

Among  the  important  diplomatic  acts  of  General  Taylor's  administration,  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton  with  the  British  mmister,  and  duly  ratified 
by  both  governments,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  treaty  are  conceived  in  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  national 
philantitropy,  which  does  the  highest  honor  to  both  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry 
llttlwer,  the  British  ambassador  near  our  government.    Securing  the  speedy 
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1  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  aiid 
guaranteeing  its  perpetual  freedom  to  all  nationa  upon  just  and  equal, terms, !. 
may  be  regardeif  as  one  of  the  most  Important  steps  in  the  march  of  human 
progress  taken  during  the  century.  The  effects  of  (his  measure  upon  the  en- 
lightenment and  prosperity  of  the  whole  world,  must  be  almost  incalculably 
beneficent ;  and,  considered  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  growth  of 
California,  the  imniense  emigration  thitherward,  and  the  new  and  broader  ideas 
these  events  have  infused  into  trade  and  commerce,  we  may  well  congratulate 
our  country  and  (he  age  upon  the  negotiation  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty.  > 

The  meeting  of, the  first  session  of  congress  under  the  new  administration, 
was  an  event  looked  forward  to  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest ;  and  the 
result  has  proved  that  for  once  the  political  soothsayers  were  not  mistalcen. 
The  miraculous  growth  of  California,  its  organization  into  a  slate,  1^  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutiwi  in  which  slavery,  was  utterly  prohibited  throughout  its 
whole  terrilory,and  its  application  for  immediate  admission  into  the  Union,  were 
events  well  calculated  to  produce  the  most  intense  excitement  throughout  every 
section  of  the  Unioa  On  one  hand  were  the  abolititinista  and  anti-slaveiy 
fiictions  of  the  North,  who  iou^ly  triumjJied  in  the  unexpected  check  their 
Southern  brethren  2iad  received  in  Bi  Dorado  of  the  Southwest,  and  boasted  of 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  state  of  public -sentiment  which  would  soon  crush  and 
exterminate  slavery  everywhere.  On  the  other,  the  polhicians  and  leading 
planters  of  the  South,  incensed  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  entirely  superseded 
in  California,  and  perLiaps  even  fearful  tliat  so  bo  d  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
abolitionists,  if  sueceasftil,  might,  endanger  the  safeiy  of  the  institution  at  home, 
banded  tegether  with  a  determifiaiion  to  prevent  the  admission  of  California, 
with  its  present  boundaries  and  constitution,  at  all  hazards.  Another  element 
entering  into  the  controversy  was  a  band  of  interested  speculators,  in  and  out  of 
congress,  who  owned  lands  or  property  in  Cdifornia,  or  had  received  or  wore 
expecting  contracts  from  its  sham  government,  and  upon  some  of  whom  the 
immediate  admission  of  Califwnia  would  confer  splendid  fortunes — while  all 
would  be  more  m  less  benefited.  Another  friend  was  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Beaton,  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  whose  son-in-iaw.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, had  immense  possessions  in  California,  including,  as  was  said,  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  gold,  the  lllJe  to  which  he  was  naturally  extremely  anxious  to 
perfect.  Colonel  Fremont  wi.b  also  elected  a  United  Slates  Senator  by  the  new 
soirdisaiii,  state,  end  was  Pi  Washington,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gwinn, 
anxiously  wiuting  fOT  congress  to  open  its  doors  and  Ind  them  welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  slate  of  California. 

In  this  state  of  things  congress  assembled  ;  and  after  consuming  an  unusual 
length  of  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  elect  its  officers,  waa  at  lengtli 
.850.  organized,  and  went  fairly  into  existence  with  the  new  year.  Early  in 
die  session  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  a  series  of  carefully-digested 
resolutioDs,  calculated  to  cover  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  North 
and  South,  Induding  California,  the  Texas  end  New  Mexico  boundary  ditliBulty, 
and  the  providing  of  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  These 
resolutions,  intended  as  a  permanent  basis  of  peace  and  good  feeling  between 
the  North  and  South,  were  su{^orted  by  the  venerable  statesman  in  one  of  his 
ablest  and  most  masterly  speeches — a  speech  that  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  ^id  raised  up  immediately  a  powerful  par^ 
of  cfflnprmnise  in  congress,  composed  of  whigs  and  democrats,  >foTtheniers  and 
Southerners.  This  movement  resulteii  in  the  famous  "  compromise"  or"omfli- 
bus"  bill,  embracing  in  its  provisions  the  same  points  included  in  Mr.  Clay's 
resolntions.  This  bill,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  an 
Webster,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Foote,  and  many  others,  who  belonged  to  different 
parties  and  opposite  sections  of  country,  was  brought  out  under  the  most  prom- 
ising aus[nces,  and  for  several  months,^  during  whii^h  it  was  incessantly  debated 
by  the^  senate  and  the  press,  the  moderate  men  and  friends  of  unioii  thioujrhout 
tlie  conntty  persuaded  themselves  o*'  its  success. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  tiie  lasting  peace  of  the  country,  the  adminfstro- 
lion  hail  taken  a  position  at  the  comniencement  of  the  seHaion  which  prevented 
a  cooperation  between  itself  and  its  leading  friends  in  congress.  General  Tay- 
lor, in  his  message  on  the  subject  of  CaKloriua,  had  merely  recommended  the 
admission  of  California — leaving  all  the  other  qnestiona  to  be  settled  as  necessity 
and  the  future  might  decide,  and  promising  territorial  governments  to  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  as  they  might  successively  he  in  a  condition  to  demand  them. 
This  message  of  mere  and  obvioua  expediency,  aiid  entitled  to  no  comparison 
with  the  profound,  philosophic,  and  momentous  measure  elaborated  by  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  distinguished  compeers,  was  still  insisted  upon  by  some  ntembers  c^  the 
government  and  Iheir  especial  friends  in  the  press,  as  defining  a  distinctive 
"administration  measure,  and,  owin^  to  its  high  authority,  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  compromise  bill. :  Tiie  latter  had  from  the  fitBt  been  bitteriy,  violently, 
yet  adroitly  and  pertinaciously,  opposed  by  the  ultra  Soulhem  and  ultra  Northern 
members ;  yet  it  doubtless  would  at  length  have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  de- 
Btroyed  piecemeal  by  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

Before  the  protracted  discnssion  of  the  contpronrise  bill  in  tiis  senate  was 
concluded)  President  Taylor  was  attacked  with  a.  violent  cholera  morbus,  ia 
consequence  (rfaome  imprudence  in  diet,and  in  a  few  days  carried  tffhia  grave, 
amid  the  tMrs  and  lamentations  of  a  dismayed  and  heart-stricken  people ;  for 
General  Taylor,  by  the  simplicity,  candor  and  manliness  or  Ms  character,  was 
^atly  endeared  to  the  nation,  aiid  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Father  of 
his  Country,  ho  man  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  attacked  oi) 
the  6th  of  July,  1850,  and  ri'signed  his  life  on  the  Sth  of  the  same  month, 
bi-arcely  had  the  electric  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  his  illness  (which  no  one 
considered  dangerous)  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  loitd,  then  the; 
same  my&ti,nons  messenger  bore  on  its  hghtmng  wmgs  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  no  more  One  univeraal  and  spontaneou'i  outburst  of  grief  responded 
iionr  every  heart  Every  city  claimed  (is  Separate  funeral  procesaon  and 
all  the  rites  of  mcurning  For  many  days  the  whole  country  wore  an 
aspect  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  wheels  of  gay  hffe  at  the  many  sunmier 
watering  places  were  for  a  moment  stopped,  and  the  yotaries  of  fasMon 
paused  to  give  a  geiraine  sigh,  and  perlnps  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  hero 

Hon  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President  sac  needed  General  Taylor  in  the 

Sresidonlial  chair,  which  he  now  falls  Mr  flllmore  was  bora  on  the  7tfi  of 
anuary  1800,  at  a  place  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York. 
His  father,  Nathamel  Fillmore,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1771,  bui 
in  early  hie  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  New  York  then  a  wilderness,  and 
m  1819  purchased  a  farm  in  Eno  county,  which  he  still  cultivates.  Young 
Fillmore  enjoyed  only  the  slender  advantages  of  the  common  schools  in  hb 
neighborhood  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  wool-carding 
business  in  Uvingston  county.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  in  the  mean 
toe  devouring  the  contents  of  the  village  library.  At  the  age  of  nineteetr, 
Judge  Waterwood.asound  lawyer  and  a  benevolent  man,  perceiving  the  talents 
of  young  Millard,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  trade  of  wool-cardtng  and  enter 
on  the  study  of  Jaw  in  his  office,  l^e  clothier's  apprentice  ghidly  seized  the 
opportunity,  purdiased  the  remiunder  of  his  time,  and  commenced  the  studies  of 
his  new  pr»fession.^remaining  in  the  office  of  his  benefactor  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school. 

He  then,  in  1821,  removed  to  Brie  county,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  taught  schod  for  his  suppoM, 
until  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  prar.tice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  next  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
but  in  1830  returned  to  Bufialo,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  le^slatnre,  and  was  reelected 
the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  during  his  membership  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture that  the  laws  for  the  imprisonment  for  debt  were  partially  abolished,  antl  it 
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was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  activity,  eloquence,  and  indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  the  measure. 

In  1832'  Mr,  Fillmore  was  elected  (o  cfliisress  aa  a  member  of  t!io  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  stand  for  his  industry,  Ilia  elo- 
qnence,  and  general  ability.  In  1836  he  was  reelected,  and  on  thia  occaaion  he 
greatly  distinguished  himaelf  by  his  report  un  the  New  Jersey  case.  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  again  reelected  to  the  next  congress  hy  a  greasy  increaaed  majority, 
and  was  maSe  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and_meana,  in  which  poaiti'iu 
he  added  new  laurels  to  his  reputation.  • 

At  the  cloae  of  this  congress  hedechned  a  reelection,  and  resumed  hia  practice 
at  the  bat,  of  which  he  is  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
-  He  was  in  1844  a  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
thia  state,  in  opposition  to  Silas  Wright,  but  was  unsuccesaful.  Iiast  Novem- 
ber he  was  nominated  by-the  whigs  for  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  running  generally  ahead  of  hia  ticket.  Consequently,  his 
residence  was  changed  to  Al&ny,  where  he  is  now  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office  v/ith  eminent  ability. 

His  noiainaiion  to  the  office  of  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Genera! 
raylor,  in  the  whig  convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  June,  waa  received 
with  universal  approbation,  not  only  by  his  own  party,  but  by  ail  the  friends  of 
General  Taylor. 

Another  remarkable  event  by  which  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
and  the  commencement  -of  that  of  General  Taylor  wore  sadly  signalized,  waa 
the  reappearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  on  our  continent.  Contrary  to  its 
course  when  it  first  visited  us  in  1632,  it  now  struck  our  shores  at  the  South- 
West,  and  for  a  long  time  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  in  the  interior 
of  Louisiana,  Texad,  and  Mexico,' and  along  the  great  Misaiaaippi  and  Ohic 
valleys,  before  appearing  at  the  North.  Its  malignancy  and  fatality  at  Ciiloin- 
nati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  the  smaller  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  Afissouri, 
«nd  Ohio  rivers,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  epidemics.  Prob- 
ably its  fatality  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inexperience  of  physicians,  the 
panic  of  tbe  people,  and,  above  all,  their  imprudence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
the  general  and  disgusting  filth  of  the  dwellings  of  the  pMrer  classes  in  all  our 
eities.     As  it  waa,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  appalling ;  and  so  virulent  and 

E retracted  were  its  viatations,  that  it  served  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  sumnier 
usiness,  and  especially  the  summer  pleasures,  of  the  whole  country.  At 
length',  after  a  season  of  the  intenaest  anxiety  and  suspense — during  which  the 
most  strenuous  and  thorough  measures  allowed  of  by  the  time,  were  taken  to 
cleanse  the  city — the  dread  scourge  of  man's  gross  appetites  made  its  appearance 
in  the  metropolis  on  the  14th  of  May.  As  tbe  first  and  several  succeeding 
cases  occurred  at  the  "  Five  Points,"  a  locality  preemment  for  its  lilth,  vice,  and 
destitution,  and  where  appeared  to  exist  every  requisite  for. the  spread  of  tbe 
disease,  the  question  at  once  presented  itself,  Where  shall  the  hospital  be 
located  ?  Shall  il  be  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  coses  are 
ftl  present  occurring;  or  shall  it  be  remote  from  3ie  city,  and  so  far  secluded  as 
to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  neighboring  population?  As  the 
dectsion  of  this  question  depended  entirely  upon  that  of  another  question,  i.  e., 
the  contagious  or  non-conta^oua  character  of  the  disease,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  committee  of  the  Common  CounoiJ,  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  entrusted,  felt  themselves  not  a  tittle  embarrassed,  'They  found  that 
medical  men  of  the  highest  emiijence  differed  on  this  subject,  and  that  hot  merely 
theoretical  opinions,  but  facts,  were. arrayed  in  favor  of  the  opposing  doctrines. 
After  obtaining  all  the  light  they  possibly  could  fi'om  the  testimony  of  medical 
men  both,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  mature  consideration,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  however  certpjn  isolated  facts  seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  be  propagated  in  this 
way ;  that  the  cause  of  it  appeared  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  spread 
waa  entirely  independent  di  any  communication  between  the  well  and  ihi.'  =icJr. 
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On  tliR  2l8t  of  May,  the  sanatory  committee,  in  company  with  liia  honor  the 
mayor  and  tlie  medical  council,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  "  Five  Paints," 
with  the  view  ot  satisfying  themselves  more  completely  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  tjiis  part  of  the  city.  The  exhibition  of  human  degradation  and  wretch* 
edneijs  which  presented  Itself  was  truly  appalling.  It  seemed  almost  impossible 
■hat  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist,  in  adiUtion  to  what  had  been  done  pre- 
viously, renewed  orders  were  now  given,  and  efficient  measures  adopted  to 
cleanse  the  place.  The  truth,  however,  cannot  be  concealed — the  place  itself 
is  incapable  'of  proper  purification,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so  until  it  ii> 
razed  to  the  ground,  filled  up,  and  suitably  rebuilt. 

As  it  now  seemed  evident  that  we  were  about  to  be  visited  by  a  severe  and 
long-continued  assault  of  the  epidemic,  the  oommitles  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  at 
once  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  general  iheasures  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  impending  danger. 
In  doing  this,  they  found  several  important  facts,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
established,  and  which  might  serve  as  guides  in  their  operations.  These  facts 
are  the  following : 

1st.  That  the,  general  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  That  in  attacking  iqdividuals,  the  disease  generally  gives  notice  of  its 
approach  by  some  preliminary  symptoms. 

3d.  That  these  preliminary  symptoms  are  usually  under  the  control  of  med- 
icine, and  iKing  arrested,  the  further  development  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 

4lJi.  That  the  agency  of  various  exciting  causes  is  generally  necessary  to 
developo  the  disease.  Among  these  causes,  the  principal  are  the  existence  of 
filth  and  irnperfect  ventilation,  irregularities  and  imprudences  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  mental  disturbance,  i 

With  these  taints  in  view,  the  duties  of  the  committee  were  obvious,  and  they 
conceived  them  to  be  the  following:- 

lu  the  first  place,  to  provide  public  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  ol 
those  actually  attacked  with  the. disease,  and  who,  from  poverty  or  other  causes, 
might  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  attended  to  properly  at  their  own  homes. 

In  the  second  place,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  counteract  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  disease,  by  obviatinfr,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tliu 
exciting  causes  of  it,  and  also,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  arresting  the 
disease  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

With  these  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  the  committee  commenced  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  Ihronghout  the  whole  course  of  the  cholera.  They  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  such  succession,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  city,  asthe  spreading 
of  the  disease  required,  until  the  whole  numl)er  amounted  to  five.  They  com. 
nienced  and  accomplished  a  thorough  purification  of  the  city,  such  a  one  as  the 
city  probably  never. had  before;  Through  repeated  publications  from  the  medical 
counsel,  they  kei^  their  fellow-citizens  constantlyahve  to  the  important  fact  that' 
the  progress  of  the  disease  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  own  discre- 
tion in  their  modes  of  living.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  moral 
courage,  as  one  of. the  best  preservatives  against  disease;  and  finally,  they  sup- 
plied the  city  witb  such  an  abundance  of  medical  attendance  as  that  every  per- 
son might  have  the  benefits  of  immediate  advice  and  attention. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  it  became  manifest  that  tJie  daily  reports  oT 
(he  sanatory  committee  and  the  woekly  reports  of  the  city  inspector  did  not  cor- 
respond. The  discrepancy,  indeed,  became  so  great  as  to  attract  general  al- 
tentipn.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  was  self-evident;  many  physicians  not 
considering  themselves  compelled  to  report  their  cases,  neglected  to  do  su 
altogether ;  others  merely  reported  cases,  without  afterwards  feeling  themselves 
obliged  to  report  die  result.  In  this  stste  of  things,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
cases  nor  deaths,  especially  the  latter,  could  be  reported  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  peraon  could  be  buried  without  its  being 
reported  to  the  city  inspector,  his  list  of  deaths  would  be  much  larger  than  thU 
of  tht>  committee. 
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On  the  5th  of  September  the  medical  counsel  of  the  board  of  health  sent  in  a 
/eport  to  the  elFect  that  the  cholera,  as  an  epidemic,  had  in  a  great  measure 
'   ,   Therewere  a  number  of  cases  afterwimis,  but  it  became  hourly 


mote  and  more  evident  that  (he  scourge  had 
fJiysical  aspect  of  the  city  began  perceptibly  to  revive 
comparative  table  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  from  May  20  to  October  14,  in 
and  1849,  will' give  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  ■ 
cholera  than  conid  otherwise  be  obtained ; 
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By  this  lable  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deatha  fay  cholera,  duiing 
the  season  of  tweni^-two  weeks,  was  5017.  The  whole  number  of  cases  re- 
ported dijes  not  exist  in  any  accessible  form.  The  writer,  however,  from  a 
close  <tDd  constant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  is  of  opinion  that 
tlie  proportion  of  deaths,  l»tb  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  was  from  thirty* 
five  to  forty  per  cent  of  ths  whole  number  of  cases.  This  frightful  rate  ol 
mortality,  in  the  scientific  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  New  Wo3d,  tells  badly 
for  the  stale  of  the  medical  art,  and  ought  to  arouse  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  mquiry  into  the  infallibility  of. the  prevailing  mode  of  practice.  It  is  a 
startHug  fact,  voached  by  authentic  and  onicial  documents,  that  the  proportion 
of  deatha  from  cholera  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  medica!  aid  waa  impoa- 
siblfe,  was  less  than  in  the  most  ehliahtened  and  thoroughly-doctored  portions  of 
Europe  and  America,  The  same  documents  prove  that  uniformly  under  the 
homiEopathtc  treatment,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany,  the  propor- 
tion of  deatha  to  cases  waa  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  under  the  hydropathic 
treatment  (in  the  few  instuncea  in  which  records  have  been  publiahed)  quite  as 
favor^le.  Repeatedly  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  solicited  by  the  appeals  oi; 
over  fifty  regular  homfeopathic  physicians,  of  aclinowledged  reputation  and  skill 
in  their  treatmentof  disease,  to  establish  a  hospital  where  patients  who  preferred 
it  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  hopiffiopathic  treatment — both  medical  council 
and  Common  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  forced  alt  to  submit  to  the  sanie 
esperimental  afid  random  treatment.  Opium  to  check  the  evacuations — calomel 
to  restore  the  secretions — camphor  and  capsicum  to  stimulate  the  circulation- 
leeching,  bleeding  and  cupping,  to  stop  the  fierce  reactive  fever ;  and  blisters 
and  mustard  bat&  as  connter-irritants — with  an  inflnity  of  poisonous  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  helplessness  of  ignorance  and  dismay — such  was  the 
■  terrible  ordeal  lb  which  all  who  entered  the  public  hospitals,  whether  old  or 
young,  weak  or  robust,  temperate  or  debauched,  were  compelled  to  submit. 
Add  to  this,  thkt  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  brandy  was  a  preventive,  hundreds 
literally  drank  themselves  into  the  cholera,  and  that  nearly  every  one  waa  con- 
dnaally  deranging  his  system  and  endangering  his  health  hy  swallowing  quack 
nostrums,  medicaments,  and  prevenlives — and  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  as 
toniahed  at  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 

Although  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  cities  were  freed  from  the  cholera  earij 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  yet  it  still  lingered  in  the  Sonthwest,  and  even  as  late  aa 
September,  1850,  committed  ravages  more  or  less  severe  in  various  points  ol 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  Thus  far  the  fell  scourge  has  not  reappeared  in  the 
Norlji ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  so,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Among  the  important  events  transfuring  in  this  last  vear  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  impartial  historian  has  no  lignt  to  omit  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cnba  and  the  attack  made  upon  that  island  by  several  hundred 
Americans  nnder  the  command  of  General  Narcissus  Lopez,  formerly  a  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  South  American  republics,  aided  by  several  American 
citizens  of  more  or  less  distinction.  . 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  war  a  restless  spirit  had  been 
manifested  in  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  sonthwest,  oa  the 
subject  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  at  first  this  feeling  was  a  mere  vague  longing  for 
territory  and  plnnderi  but  it  was  adroitly  taken  advantage  of  and  turned  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Cuba,»by  the  moat  plausible  arguments  and  glowing 
Sictures  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an  enterprise.  "  Magnificently  en 
owed  (writes  one  of  the  most  enthuaiaatic  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  invasion, 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  jSun)  with  all  the  &irest  gifts  of  ns*'4re;  blessed  with  a 
teeming  soil, '  a  genial  sky,  and  presenting  every  variety  ot  scenery,  from  the 
majestic  mountain  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  to  the  peaceful  plain  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles — the  land  which  first  greeted 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Columbus  after  his  long  and  dreary  voyage  over  the  yet 
untrtxlden  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  upon  whose  shores  the  first  Christian  rite 
was  pertbi-ned  in  the  New  World — Cuba  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  most  deserving 
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n  of  the  poet,  ihe  historian,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist 
And  yet,  with  all  these  ettraoiions,  and  notwiibatanding  ber  propinquiiy  looiir 
continent,  being  but  six  bours  steam  navigation  froin  the  nearest  trf'  the  Slatns, 
bow  very  little  till  within  a  recent  period  has  in  reality  been  known  in  tills 
country  about  Cuba,  her  history,  her  condition,  her  resources!  Travellers  have 
froiTi  lime  to  time  delighted  us  with  glowing  descriptions  of  her  enchanting 
beauties ;  bnt  the  atory  of  her  cruel  wrongs  has  scarcely  yet  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  American  nation,  while  well-informed  persons,  able  editors,  who  set 
up  for  public  instructors,  even  now  disbelieve,  or  iiffect  to  disbelieve,  the  yearn- 
ings of  her  sons  for  liberty  and  independence.  Cuba,  snch  persons  would  have 
us  imagine,  forms  an  exception  amongst  the  enslaved  nations.,  Ilqr  children 
can  patiently  submit  to  servitude,  white  in  their  country's  sky,  her  scenery,  and 
her  soil,  they  read  their  title-deeds,  traced ,by  ibe  linger  of  God,  lo  independence. 
Lashed,  spurned,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  the  minions  of  a  foreign  despodsm, 
the  Cubans,  forsooth,  can  kiss  the  hand  that  smote  .them ;  and,  lowsr  than 
the  worm,  lack  the  spirit  to  turn  upon  the  power  which  tramples  them  in  the 

"  With  the  press  subject  to  a  grinding  censorship,  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  proscribed,  it  is  not  tb  be  wondered  that  tne  world  ere  this  has  not 
echoed  the  voice  of  Cuban  complaint.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
smart  of  the  wounds  inSicted  on  the  unfortunate  islanders  by  the  Spaniards  has 
not  revealed  itself  to  the  world  in  a  sweeping  and  terrible  vengeance,  while  one 
moat  odious  system  of  espion^e  that  ever  Hisgracell  any  country  has  hitlierto 
succeeded  in  frustra^ng  tlie  p&ns  of  her  patriots.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
revolutionuy  spirit  acti^ting  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lives  and  burns, 
isevidenced  by  the  number  of  abortive  attempts  of  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the-  nineteentii  century  down  to  our  day,  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre.  Cuba, 
cOntempor^Bebusly,  we  majf^say,  with  the  continental  colonies  of  Sp^n,  entered 
npon  the  career  of  revolution.  If,  less  fortunate  than  they,  her  efforts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  the  circumstance  is  to  bo  accounted  for  from  the 
vastly  greater  difficulties  which  beset  her  path.   . 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  always ;  and  not  in  vain  shall  the  people  of  an  American 
island  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  their  free  brothers  of  this  continent,  imploring:, 
demaading  of  them,  that  aid  and  cddperation  wliich  freemen  everywiiere  owe  to 
(heir  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren. 

"In  tne  year  1823  a  vast  conspiracy,  embracing  all  portions  of  the  island,  and 
conducted  by  men  the  most. eminent  in  all  the  chief  cities  for  their  character, 
their  learning,  and  their  position,  promised  the  certain  overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion.  This  conspiracy  was  called  the  "  Soles  de  Bolivar,"  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  litorator  of  Columbia  had  engaged  to  extend  to  it  the  most 
efBcacioue  Support.  It  tailed,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  leaders ;  and 
in  banishment  and  imprisonment  hundreds  of  the  best  men  in  Cuba  expiated  the 
crimes  of  having  loved  their  country  and  conspired  to  set  her  free.  Though 
baffled,  the  spirit  of  Cuban  patriolism  was  not  subdued.  We  shortly  alter  find 
a  project  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  united  forces  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Columbia  and  Mexico.  This  project  was  discussed  in  the  congress  of 
Panama,  but  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution,  chiefly  owino  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States.  In  1828  another  conspiracy,  no  loss  formidable 
in  its  character  than  that  of  1832,  was  formed,  but  again  the  spy  system  pre- 
Vtuled  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  patriots.  The  years  '34,  '35,  '41,  44, 
and  '48,  were  each  marked  by  distinct  and  organized  conspiracies,  the  failure 
of  whidi,  by  treachery  and  subornation,  was  followed  of  course  by  new  proscrip. 
lions,  hew  banishments,  imprisonments,  and  deaths.  Thus  have  we  seen  that 
for  a  period  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  revolution  has  been  actually  the 
normal  condition  of  Cuba." 

Incited  by  arguments  like  these,  in  the  month  of  May  last  some  five  Or  six 
hundred  men  were  got  together,  and,  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  clandes- 
tinely embarked  for  CnSi  in  two  merchant  vessels,  under  the  fommand  of 
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Genera!  Lopez.  After  a  great  deal  of."man<Euyering  and  nmch  delay,  the  expo- 
dition  actually  landed  at  Cardenas,  a  snuill  town  on  the  northeast  portjon  of  Che 
island,  one  morping  just  before  daylight,  and  proceeded  to  a.ttack — the  jail! 
'SUhe  a^rmed  citizens  fled,'  and  iii  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americana.  Their  triumph,  however,  waa  of  short  duration.  A  body  of 
Spanish  troops  made  its  appearance  at  daylight,  marcWng  upon  the  town, 
wnerenpon  the  invaders  insisted  upon  being  recondacted  to  their  vessels,  in 
whioh  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
reaching  Key  West  jitst  in  time  to  escape  a  Spanish  war  steamer  which  had 
been  sent  in  chase.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  who  were  left  behind  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Havana.  The  rest  scattered  themselves  about  Key  West 
and  the  adjacent  country,  and  begged  their  way  home;  while  General  Lopez 
reached  Savannah  and  New  Orleana  in  safety,  notwithstanduig  several  attempts 
(o  detain  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  preferred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  feiled  either  for  want  of  evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction  or  some 
Other  pretext. 

About  the,  same  time  two  vessels,  the  Susan  Loud  and  another,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanish  anthorilies  oS  the  coast  of  Cuba,  containing  upward  of  a 
hundred  more  persona  des^ned  for  the  same  expedition,  but  who  subsequently 
declared  that  they  were  embarked  under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  Ihey  were 
gtHug  to  Cidifornia.  After  a  great  deal  of  suspense  and  negotiation — in  'Jihich 
it  was  shown  conclusively  that  our  government  had  done  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  suppress  the  expedition  the  moment  information  of  it  transpired — the 
prisoners  were  all  released  and  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more 
established  between  the  United  States  and  tlie  Spanish  authorities. 

Among  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  whose  deaths  signalized  the  two 
years  of  1849  and  1S50  were  tiiose  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  General  Ed- 
mund P.  Gaines,  in  our.  own  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ex-king  of 
"        s,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  Europe.     Our  limits  do  not  permit  ua  more  than  this 

over  in  entire  silence  an  event  which  created 
le  excitement  in  the  world  of  art  and  fashion — the  arrival  of  Mlie.  Jenny 
Ijnd  in  [he  United  Suites,  to  perform  at  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  various  large 
cities.  '  She  was  received  with'  the  most,  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  but,  as  is 
most  generally  the  case,  it  waa  found  that  anticipation  had  mitrun  reality,  and 
that  MUe.  Und,  although  possessed  of  certain  remarkable  powers  and  &culties 
of  voice,  was  not  as  an  artist  greater  than  others  who  had  visited  us,  or  who 
were  even  then  in  the  country — among  the  latter  of  whom  Madam  Anna 
Bishop,  the  celebrated  English  vocalist,  was  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  he 
quite  equal  to  the  fair  Swede, 

Another  event,  of  the  mo^  terrible  character,  also  occurred  in  this  year, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it,  enlisted  the  profbiindest.  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  commented  on  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  was  the 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Parjtman,  a  very  wealthy  physician  of  Boston,  ity  Dr. 
John  While, Webster,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  For 
Home  time  after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parliman  and  the  discovery  of  circr 
stances  which  directed  suspicion  upon  Professor  Webster,  the  public  m 
refused  to  admit  the  posaibility  ofso  horrible  and  cold-blooded  a  deea  being  c( 
mitted  hy  a  man  in  Professor  Webster's,  position,  from  so  sordid  a  motive  as 
escaping  the  payment  of  a  few  hundred  Jollars;  and  even  after  hia  trial  and 
conviction,  public  opinion  was  widely  and  warmly  divided  as  to  his  guilt'  or  in- 
nocence, and  a  discussion  unparalleled  in  character  and  intensity  sprang  up  in 
the  press,  whjch  waa  only  flnalty  allayed  by  the  confession  of  Professor  Webster, 
made  while  awaiting  his  sentence.  Application  was  made  and  earnestly  pressed 
for  a  commutation«f  his  sentence;  but  the  governor  and  council,  after  a  careful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  case,  dismissed  the  application,  and  the 
wretched  man  was  hung  on  the  30th  of  August. 
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The  mduc[Joa  iato  office  of  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  as  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  has  already  been  noticed  In  ihese  pages.  He  took  the  oalh 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1850,  in  fhe  presence 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  first  coraniunicatioas  to  that  liody  re- 
lated to  the  proper  demonstrations  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
his  distinmiisbed  predecessor  in  office,  General  Zacbary  Taylor.  That 
melanchory  duty  performed,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  and  patriot  having 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb  amid  the  manifestations  of  universal  and  un- 
affected grief  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  the  business  of  government  was  again  resumed,  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration fairly  under  way. 

Tiie  new  cabinet  selected,  by  President  Fillmore,  consisted  of  Daniel 
Websiet.  of  Mass.,  as  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Wm.  A.  Graham,  of  N.  C.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  La.,  Secretary  of  War :  Alexander  H,  H. 
Stewart,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  N.  Y., 
Postmaster-General ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  Attorney  General.  A 
Cabinet  comprising,  ,ceriainly,  much  ability;  and,  from  (he  character  of 
the  eminent  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  alone,  com- 
mending itself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country  at  large. 

In  reviewing  tlie  history  of  this  administration,  it  must  be  pronounced, 
in  general  terms,  to  have  oeen  one  conducted  with  talent  and  success,  and 
productive  of  a  favorable  impression  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  ihe 
domestic  policy  of  the  country,  relating  to  the  finances  and  the  tariff, 
there  have  been  no  changes  to  note,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  in- 
troduction, into  the  latter,  of  the  system  of  home  valuation,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  late  Congress.  The  policy  as  established  under  President 
Polk,  has  continued  unaltered  i  and  though  the  friends  of  a  high  tariff, 
and  the  opponents  of  a  sub-treasury,  are  far  from  being  extinct,  still  the 
public  minj  seems  to  have  very  generally  acquipsced  in  the  principles  of 
moderate  duties  and  a  complete  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
banks.  Efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  in  Congress  for  effecting  some- 
thing like  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1843 ;  but  at  no  time  has  there  npt 
been  a  strong,  majority  in  both  Houses  opposed  to  any  radical  alteration, 
much  more  a  repeal,  of  the  measures  which  have  for  several  years  formed 
the  general  policy  of  the  country. 

But  while  the  administration  has  thus  been  evenly  pursuing  the  path 
of  its  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the  topics  named,  other  interests  of  im- 
portant and  exciting  import  have  been  discussed  and  settled  during  thft 
period  of  its  existence.  We  allude  to  the  territorial  questions,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state, 
— in  all  of  which  the  difficult  and  exciting  subject  of  Slavery  was  inti- 
mately and  apparently  inextricably  involved.  The  discussion  of  these 
q^eslions  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  during  the  past  year,  has  given  ri 
•"  -• — s  of  discord  and  to  the  utterance  of  sr"" — -"■  "''  -""•' — '  ~' 


mosity,  which  have  never  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  Not 
even  duriiig  the  agitating  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, did  the  public  mind  become  as  inflamed  as  now,  nor  were  the 
forebodings  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  as  general  and  deep-felt  as  those 
which  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men  during  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
justineni  of  the  nice  and  difficult  questions  alluded  to. 

These  questions,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  yet  under  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor.  On  the  8ih  of  May,  Mr. 
Clay  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  the  entire 
subject  was  referred,  introduced  bis  famous  system  of  Compromise  meas- 
ures, whose  adoption,  it  was  hoped,  would  setile  the  whole  controversy 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.    Those  measures  were  as  follows ; 

1.  The  admission  of  any  new  state  or  stales  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be 
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postponed  uniil  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  be  received  into 
ihe  Union,  when  il  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  ta 
execute  the  compact  with  Texas  by  admittrng  such  new  state  or  states. 

2.  The  ndniisston  forthwith  of  Caiifornia  into  the  Union  with  the  boun- 
darieB  which  she  has  proposed. 

3.  The  establish  ill  en  t  ol  territorial  governTnents,  without  the  Wiimoi 
Proviso,  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  United  States  (rom  Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  boundaries 
of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  two  last-raenlioned  measures  in  the  same 
bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  westein  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  the  exclusion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mejico.with  the  grant 
to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California,  and  establishing  territorial 
governmi-ntB  for  Utah  and  Kew  Mexico. 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  lo  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of 
persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  who 
escape  into  another  state. 

7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery  ;  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  presenting  this  system  of  measures,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
closed  as  follows: 

"The  Com'i'itlee  have  endeavored  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive  plan  of  adjustment,  which,  removing  all  causes  of  existing  excite- 
ment and  agitation,  leaves  none  open  to  divide  the  country  and  disturb  the 
general  harmony.  The  naiioii  has  been  greatly  convulsed,  not  by  measures 
of  general  policy,  hut  by  questions  of  a  sectional  character,  and,  therefore, 
more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  deprecated.  It  wants  repose.  It  loves 
and  cherishes  the  Union.  And  it  is  most  cheering  and  gratifying  to  wi^ 
ness  the  outbursts  of  deep  and  abiding  allachmenl  to  it  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  all  parts  of  it,  amidst  all  the  trials  through  which  we  have 

gassed  and  are  passing.  A  people  so  patriotic  as  those  of  the  United 
tates,  will  rejoice  in  an  accommodation  of  all  troubles  and  difficulties  by 
which  the  safety  of  that  Union  might  have  been  brought  into  the  least 
danger.  And,  under  the  blessings  of  that  Providence  who,  amidst  all 
vicissitudes,  has  never  ceased  to  extend  lo  them  His  protecting  care.  His 
smiles,  and  His  blessings,  they  will  continue  to  advance  in  population, 
power,  and  prosperity,  and  work  out  triumphantly  the  glorious  problem 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government," 

These  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Committee  were  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled, but  not  precisely  in  the  manner  expected  by  them,  nor  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precise  course  laid  down  in  their  programme.  For  three  months 
the  CoEopromise  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  every  other  topic.  The  whole  country  were  watching  iuiently 
the  result.  At  length,  oii  ilie  Slsl.  of  July,  the  question  was  taken  on  its 
passage ;  and  the  bill  was  lost— nothing  of  it  surviving  bui  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government-  in  Utah— which  was 
passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  IB.  ^  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  prolonged  details  with  regard  to  .in, 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  these  measures.  They  were  opposed  by  a  variety 
of  interests  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  some  of  the  most  sirenuous 
friends  of  the  admission  of  California  opposed  ibem,  because,  said  they, 
California  is  entitled  to  a  free  admission,  independent  of  any  other  interest 
OT  contingency  ;  the  opponents  of  her  admission  argued  ine  informality 
of  Ihe  nicthod  by  which  she  bad  erected  herself  into  a  slate  :  the  advo- 
cates of  the  resiricion  of  the  slave  trade  in  ihe  Disttict  of  Columbia  op- 
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pospd  them,  because  they  provided  also  for  (he  passage  of  a  more  Btrin gent 
tugilive  slave  law,  and  did  not  recognise  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  terri- 
torial srraDgemenis  ;  ihe  Texaa  Senaiurs  recorded  their  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive, because'  the  proposition  for  ilie  appoiafiaeDl  of  boundary  commis- 
sioners was  excluded  from  the  bill.  In  Ghort,  the  chief  obstacle  seemed 
to  be  that  a  great  variety  of  inierests  were  united  together,  aad  it  was 
impossible  to  so  reconcile  them  that  a  majority  of  voles  could  be  secured 
'  in  f^vor  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

But  what  was  thus  defeated  in  gross  was  destiiied  to  be  adopted  in  de- 
lail.  and  that  before  the  dose  of  thesession. 

On  (be  23d.  of  August,  the  fugitive  slave  bill  was  in  the  Senate  ordered 
to  be  engrpssed  for  a  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  12 ;  and  on  ibe  26!h 
passed  that  body.  It  had  previously  passed  the  House.  This  bill  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  another  place. 

On  the  6th  of  Sepleoiber,  the  House  of  Repreaenlalives  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texan  boundary,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government  over  New  Mexico,  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
98.  These  measures  had  previously  been  adopted  fay  the  Senate  in  sep- 
arate bills.    The  conjunction  made  by  the  House  was  acceded  lo. 

On  ihe  7lh,  in  the  Howse,  the  bill' for  the  adn^ission  of  California,  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  150  to  5S.  And 
on  the  sarae,day,  the  bill  for  ihe  erection  of  Utah  into  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, which  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  passed  the  Senate  in  August 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  85. 

The  intelligence  ol  this  action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  An  oppressive  burden  seemed  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  public  mind.  The  distracting  questions 
which  had  engrossed  the  alleniion  of  the  nation  foC  a  period  of  nine 
months,  threatening. disruptioti,  if  not  civil  war,  had  at  length  been  peace- 
fully settled.  To  complete  the  matter,  on  the.  16ih  of  the  month  the  bill 
interdicting  the  domestic  slave  trade  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  having 
previously  passed  the  House,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  19. 

The  bills  relating  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  tJiah,  will  be  noticed 
more  fully  under  their  appropriate  department.  At  present  we  will  speak 
of  the  Texas  Boundary  Sill,  and   the  questions  out  of  which  it  originated. 

Texas,  it  will  be  recollected,  had,  as  against  Mexico,  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  territory  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  At  the  termination  of 
the  Mexican  war.  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  this  country,  and  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  guarantied  in  the 
free  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  under  th«  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Monroe  wa!i  appointed  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  Territory,  which  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  extended  to  the  country  east  of  the  Del  Notle  or  Rio 
Grande,  embracing  the  counties  of  El  Passo,  Worth,  Presido,  and  Santa 
Fc'.  Now,  Texas,  in  February,  1850,  despatched  a  commissioner  with 
power  and  instructions  to  extend  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over 
the  portions  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Kio  Grande  ;  but  this  com- 
missioner was  opposed  in  his  object  by  the  inhabitants  and  authorities 
there,  and  was  faced  by  a  proclamation  from  Col.  Monroe,  issued  on  the 
83d  of  April,  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Constitution  and  seeking  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  Stale. 
Hereupon,  Gov.  Bell,  the  Texan  Executive,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  then 
,  President  of  the  United  States,  (Gen,  Taylor,)  asking  whether  the  action 
of  Col.  Monroe  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  General  Taylor  dying  shortly  after  the  reception  of 
the  letter,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  his  successor,  who, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  communicated  to  Congre^  a  message,  declaiiing  tha' 
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the  threatened  invasion  of  any  portion  of  New  Mesico  by  Teias  woGld 
necessarily  call  for  the  interference  of  the  United  States,  and  al  the  same 
time  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  defining  the  Texas  boundary 
and  amicably  ananging  the  question  in  dispute.  A  letter  also^from  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  addressed  to  Got.  Bell,  arguing  the 
subject  in  detail,  and  advising  to  moderate  counaela.    The  result  was  the 

iiassage,  after  much  discussion,  of  the  Texas  Boundarv  Bill,  already  re- 
erred  to,  by  which  Texas  agreed,  on  her  part,  that  her  boundaries  should 
be  as  follows: — commencing  on  the  north  at  the  point  at  which  the  meri- 
dian of  100  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  ia  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude  ;  thence  running  due  west  to  the 
meridian  of  103  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  ^de  south  to  the 
32d  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence,  on  said  parallel  to  the  Bio  Grande ; 
and  thence  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
United  States  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boundaries,  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  involved,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all  previous  claims, 
agreed  to  pay  to  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  five  per  cent, 
stock,  redeemable  in  fourteen  years.  Thus  was  this  troublesome  matter 
adjusted. 

Among  other  bills  paSsed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  was  one  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  Navy — certainly  a  marli  of  the  progressive  humanit_y 
of  the  ag-e,— and  a  Land  Bounty  Bill,  granting  to  each  person  (or  his 
widow  or  minor  children.)  who  has  served  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  each  commissioned 
ofBcer  in  the  Mexican  war,  160  acres  of  land  for' nine  months'  service,  80 
acres  for  four  months,  and  for  one  month's  service,  40  acres,  A  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  and  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the 
same,  was  also  passed. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  brought  to  a  close,  late  in  the  season  ;  and 
although  it  bad  been  one  of  extraordinary  length,  little  besides  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  herein  before  alluded  to,  was  accomplished  ;  and 
the  important  subject  of  cheap  postages,  among  other  measures  of  public 
interest  and  general  ulilitv,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  being  acted  upon. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  ine  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  whose  passage  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  so  familiar,  that  we 
shall  be  excused  from  entering  into  a  minute  statement  upon  that  point. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  sayj  too,  that  the  law  on  its  passage  created  a  strong 
eiciteirient  at  the  North,  and  was  in  many  quarters,  and  by  persons  of 
eminent  legal  attainments,  pronounced  to  he  nnconatiiuti'onal,  in  that, 
among  other  provisions,  it  seemed  to  cut  off  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  deny  to  the  fugitive  anything  like  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  On  the 
first  point,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General,  Mr.  Crittenden,  was  pub- 
licly given,  that  the  law  did  not  contravene  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
and  in  the  cases  which  shortly  occtirred,  under  the  operation  of  the  law; 
it  appears  to  have  been  more  liberally  construed  than  its  bare  letter  would 
seem  to  warrant,  and  fugitives  have  at.lpast  had  the  semblance  of  a  trial, 
though  not  before  a  jury,  and  have  been  permitted  to  introduce  testimony 
on  their  own  behalf. 

Still  the  law  has  met  With  severe  opposition  in  the  Free  States,  and  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  has  in  some  instances  led  to  scenes  of  popular  lumult 
and  commotion.  The  legislature  of  Vermont,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
even  passed  a  law  in  effect  nullifying  the  act  of  Congress,  by  taking  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  slave  prosecutions  out  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  officers,  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury. 

The  first  instance  of  its  application  was  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
named  James  Kamlet,  who  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  and,  after  uodergoltig  an  examination  before  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner,  was  delivered  over  to  his  claimant. 
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The  nest  case  of  note,  occurred  in  Detroit,  in  the  earljr  part  of  the  en* 
»uing  month.  The  arrest  of  a  negro,  as  an  alleged  fugiiii'e  slave,  createtl 
such  an  exct'ement,  attended  with  ihreuis  of  vialeiii  rescue,  (hat  ihe  mill 
lary  were  called  uui,  and  with  loaded  Hrms  escoried  the  fugitive  from  the 
prison  lo  ihe  court-room.  After  a  week's  delay,  to  enable  both  parties  tu 
procure  evidence,  the  iijatier  was  finally  compromised  by  the  ptircha^e,  by 
public  subscripuon,  of  the  slatte  from  hi»  owner,  for  ihe  sum  of  $500.    / 

.The  famous  ease  of  ihe  Crafts,  in  Ension,  occurred  about  the  middie  of 
the  same  month.  William  and  Eilen  Craft  were  reputed  fugitive  slaves, 
residing  and  doing  busmessin  that  city.  Two  men,  William  H.  Hughes 
and  John  Knight,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  acting  as  agents  for  the  owner  of  the 
fugitives,  visited  Boston  for  the  purpoc^e  of  recfaiming  theni.  After  much 
delay  Ibey  succeeded  in  effecting  the  issue  of  a  warrant  fur  the  arrest  of 
the  parties  ;  but  they  were  themselves  immediately  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  being  kidnappers,. put  under  heavy  bonds,  stirrounded  and  hissed  at  by 
the  populace,  again  arrested  on  «iher  warrants,  for  violations  of  the  law, 
and  finally  compelled  lo  leave  without  eflecling  (he  object  of  their  mission. 
Meantime,  the  fugitives  were  in  concealment,  from  which  ihe^  afterwards 
emerged,  and  left  ihe  coutilry  for  England. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  a  fugitive  by  the  name  of  Henry  Long,  was 
arrested  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  aa  the  property  of  a  Virginian.  As 
usual,  the  evtnl  caused  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  but  no  attempt  at 
resisting  the  law  was  matle.  After  a  patient  investigation.  Judge  >adson, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  delivered  on  the  8ih  of  the  ensuing 
month,  an  elaborate  opinion  before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  and  ended 
by  ordering  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  to  his  claimanl. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave,  named  Shad' 
rach,  in  Boston,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1851,  attended  by  a  scene  of 
great  populur  tumult  and  the  subsequent  micible  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by 
the  mob  The  claimant  m  the  case  was  a  purser  in  ihe  U.  S.  Navy,  a  Mr. 
John  De  Bree,  of  Norfolk.  The  attorney  of  De  Bree,  upon  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  V.  &•  Commissioner,  securt'd  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugi- 
tive, and  had  him  brought  up  for  examination.  The  court-room  was  filled 
ivith  eKciti'd  spectators.  A  delay,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  preparation, 
was  asked  for  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  acceded  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  court-room  was  then  partially  deserted,  when  a  band  of  per- 
sons, principally  of  the  colored  populatiun,. rushed  in,  rescued  the  fugitive 
from  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  and  his  assistants,  and  bore  htm  away  in 
triumph.  The  scene  was  one  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  the 
event  produced  a  powerful  sensation  throughout  the  country,  as  its  details 
were  spread'  far  and  ne^r.  The  atleniiun  of  the  government  was  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  the  President  communicated  a  message  to  Congress  in 
relation  to  it.    The  fugitive,  meantime,  effected  his  escape,  hut  several 

Sartiea  were  arrested  as  aiders  and  abeiiurs  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
efeat  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  have  since  received  their  trial. 
The  last  case  to  which  we  shali-allude.  was  that  of  the  fugitive  Sims, 
arrested  in  the  same  city,  on  the  3d  of  April.  In  this  instance  the  law 
was  successfully  enforced,  and  although  an  effort  was  made  lo  lake  the 
ptisoner  from  the  custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  bring  him  before  the 
State  Court,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  oommilled  a  local  offence  in  in- 
(iicling  a  severe  wound,  with  a  knife,  upon  the  officer  who  originally 
srrested  him,  it  was  overruled,  and  the  fugitive  after  a  hearing  before  the 
Commissioner,  was  put  on  b,  vessel  hound  lo  Savannah  and  sent  home  to 
his  master.  The  events  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  Shadrach  had  led  to 
greater  precaution,  and  a  strong  force  was  held  in  readiness  lo  put  dowD 
all  attempts  at  rescue ;  hut  the  affair  passed  off  with  comparative  quiet- 

Suiih  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  interesting  cases  in  which 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  applied.  Touching  the  merits  ot  tha 
law  itself,  we  are  Dot  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  oar  duty 
as  ^itkful  chroniclers  has  been  sulliciently  performed  in  a  preseataiion  of 
the  general  facts  which  have  preceded,  bearing  upon  ihe  law  and  its  opera- 
tion. 

On  the  I9lh  of  November,  1S50,  died  at  his  residence  in  Scott  coanlv, 
Kentucky,  Col.  ilichard  M.  Johnson,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  6dth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  an  actor  in  masy 
important  events  connected  with  the  historj;  of  the  country  ;  and  espe- 
cially was  he  celebrated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
his  gallant  and  successful  achievements  on  which  occasion  have  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  tnost  distinguished  heroes  of  the  land.  The  defeat 
of  Procior,  the  British  commander,  and  his  swarthy  allies  under  Tecum- 
seh,  are  familiar  matters  of  history.  Gen.  Harrison,  who  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  this  battle,  found  bis  most  efficient  aid  in  the  bravery 
and  daring  of  Col.  Johnson,  who,  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment,  dashed 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  throwing  them  into  complete  disorder ;  when, 
an  attack  being  also  made  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  a  sur- 
render. The  formidable  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  at  the  hands  of  Co!. 
Johnson  himself. 

Col.  Johnson,  subsequently,  forseveral  years,  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  celebrated  Sunday  Mail  Report 
in  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  Mails.  At  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1835,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
-tiokPl  with  Mr.  VanBuren.  The  latter  was  elected  by  the  people,  but 
Virginia  withliolding  her  vote  from  Col.  Johnson,  he  was  elecietl  by  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  by  the  Coostituiion.  In  1840,  he  again  occupied  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  on  the  democratic  ticket ;  but  both 
were  involved  in  a  common  defeat.  The  latter  years  of  bis  life  were 
spent  in  quietude  at  home ;  a  portion  of  the  time  in  charge  of  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  Choctaw  youths  sustained  by  the  government ;  and  in 
the  words  of  another  we  may  say  with  truth  of  the  distinguished  subject 
of  these  remarks :  "  His  career  was  remarkable  :  his  life  is  a  part  of  our 
country's  history  ;  his  services  were  in  its  behalf,  and  always  devoted  to 
the  Union.  His  death  must  be  lamented  as  the  death  of  a  patriot,  a 
statesman,  a  friend,  and  a  generous,  and  an  honest  man."  The  people  of 
many  portions  of  New  England  will  recollect  with  pleasure  the  visit  paid 
them  by  Col.  Johnson,  in  1843. 

Cijngress  assembled  on  the  Sd  day  of  December,  and  the  first  annual 
message  from  President  Fillmore  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day.  The  President,  in  expressing  his  views  to  Congress,  took 
.  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  successful  adjustment  of 
I  diSereUces,  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  series  of  measures 
wnicn  nave  paas^ed  under  review;  and  in  a  tone  of  general  moderation 
submitted  the  usual  variety  of  topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, ro  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  department.  The  message  of 
thePresident  produced  a  very  creditable  impression  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
appeared  that  ihe  receipts  iiito  the  Treasury,  for  the  year,  ending  the  30th 
of  the  previous  June,  amounted  to  847.481,748  90  :  and  the  espendiiures 
for  the  same  period  were  $43,002,168  90 ;  with  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  amount  of  $495,376  79. 

JI..D.  1851. — The  session  of  Congress  was  terminated  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  4lh  of  March.  Among  the  most  important  acts  passed  was  the 
Reform  Postage  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July  follow- 
bg.  The  subject  of  cheap  postage  had  for  n  long  lime  engseed  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  had  found  many  able  advocates. 
The  necessity  of  reducing  the  tax  upon  all  mailable  matter,  and  the  ad 
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■»«nta|j;e6  to  be  anlicipaied  from  an  increase  of  facilities  for  correspondence 
ttnong  the*peapie,  were  pressed  home,  from  lime  to  time;  while  llie 
example  of  Great  Britain  in  ilie  establishiuent  of  her  system  of  penny 
postage  was  adduced  as  an  illustraiion  of  the  feasibility  and  favorable 
workings  of  cheap  postage.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  Cheap 
^Postage  Bill  was  passed,  and  although  the  rates  are  still  higher  than  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  reform  wished  ihem  to  be,  the  reduction  is  considera- 
ble, as  compared  with  the  old  order  of  ihings. 

We  annex  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  giving  the  rates  under  iSe 
new  !aw. 

In  connection  with  the  Kefurm  Postage  Bill,  a  new  silver  coin,  of  the 
value  of  three  cenis,  was  authorized  lo  be  issued  from  the  mint. 

At  this  session  of  Congress,  the  tariff  received  an  amendment  in  the 
passaD;e  of  a  new  appraisement  biIl,~providiiig,  Isl.  That  imported  nriicles 
shall  be  appraised  at  the  (narkei  value,  at  the  period  of  exportation  ;  2d, 
That  10  this  value  shall  be  added  all  cosls  and  charges,  except  msurance, 
and  including  the  charge  cf  commission;  and  3d,  That  these  charges 
shall  be  made  as  Ihe  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be 
entered.  This  establishes  the  principle  of  a  "home  valuation,"  which 
the  frieads  of  a  high  tariff  have  long  contended  for. 

Allusiua  is  made  in  previous  pages  to  the  descent  upon  Cuba,  and 
ihe  successful  termination  of  thai  wild  adventure.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent men  at  the  South,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Quitman,  subsequently 
elected  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  Gen.  Henderson,  were 
subjected  to  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  as  being  se- 
cretly concerned  as  abettors  in  the  affair.  The  trials  were  not  ended  until 
early  in  the  present  year ;  when,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  com- 
plicity, the  parties  were  acquitted.  The  matter  bad  scarcely  however 
'  thus  ended,  before  runiors  of  anoiiier  expedition  of  the  same  character 
were  extensively  prevalent.  Active  measures  were  al  once  taken  by  the 
government  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  plans  of  the  invaders  were  discovered  and  summarily  checked. 

Among  the  casualfies  of  the  year  wonhy  of  especial  notice,  was  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Light-House  on  Minot's  Ledge,  off  Cohasset,  in  a 
terrible  siorra  which  occurred  on  the  16ih  of  April.  Two  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  Light  at  the  time,  were  swept  away  with  it.  The  storm 
swept  over  an  extensive  district  of  country,  with  the  most  destructive 
effect.  To  this  may  be  added  the  explosion  and  burning  of  the  steamer 
Oregon,  on  the  Mississippi,  'in  the  month  previous,  by  which  calamity 
some  sixty  passengers  were  hilled  or  wounded. 

Early  in  May  was  witnessed  an  eventof  no  ordinary  importance,  namely, 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Erie  Hail  road,  extending  from  Pier- 
moni  on  the  Hudson  to  Dunkirk  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
460  miles,  (including  the  distance  from  Piermonl  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
24  miles,  which  is  performed  by  steamboat  conveyance.)  The  occasion 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Along  the  entire  route  the  popu- 
lation turned  out  in  masses  lo  do  honor  to  their  distinguished  visitors,  and 
to  the  important  event  which  bad  called  them  thither ;  and  speeches  and 
celebraitons  were  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere. 

The  Erie  Eail-road  has  been  trulj'  said  to  be  the  greatest  work  ever  un- 
dertaken by  private  enterprise.  In  its  bearing  apon  the  public  convenience 
and  welfare,  its  utilitjr  can  scarcely  be  over-eslimsied.  It  has  conniiCled 
in  reality  the  ocean  with  the  Far  West,  passing  through  ihe  heart  ol  the 
mosi  populous  and  wealthy  slate  of  the  Confederacy,  margined  by  num- 
berless cities,  lowns,  and  villages,  noted  fur  their  enterprise  and  productive 
industry ;  and  along  Ehts  immense  thoroughfare,  like  some  mighty  artery 
for  the  circuiautm  of  the  life-blood,  will  flow  untold  wenlthj  in  the  shape 
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)t  the  products  of  the  West  and  the  manufaciures  and  imporiadons  of 
the  East,  while  countless  thousands  wil)  avail  themselves  of  ihis  easy  and 
eipedidous  avenue  of  travel,  ihrough  one  of  the  most  inieresiing  and 
businees  portions  of  the  country. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  this  road  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Eail-road  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Siaie  of  New  York,  on  ihe  24(h  of  April,  1832.  The 
object  of  the  Company,  at  the  ouisei,  was  the  conneciion  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  by.a  cojuinuots  line  of  rail-road,  wiih  Lahe  Erie;  this  final 
result  has  just  been  BlI8;ined.  lu  1833,  one  million  dollars  was  subscribed 
to_the  capital  stock,  bui  ii  was  not  until  1836  that  ihe  routewas  surveyed. 
The  capital  stock  was  at  the  same  time  increased  by  subscription  to  nearly 
two  niillioDs  and  a  half  dollars.  In  consequence  of  the  commercial  rtTuf- 
sioDS,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  the  work  was  suspended  until 
1838,  when  ihe  Company  obtained  a  loan  of  ihe  credit  of  the  state  fo- 
$3,000,000,  which  was  increased  by  ibe  Legislature  of  1840.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  (he  23d.  of  Sepiember,  the  firsl  section  of  the  road,  a  dis- 
tance of  46  miles,  from  Piermont  to  Goshen,  was  put  in  operation.  It  is 
now  completed. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  was  about  tweniy-four  million  dollars.  lis 
truck,  is  six  feet  wide,  affording  it  a  great  advantage  over  ordinary  roads, 
especially  for  heaVy  freight.  It  employs  over  100  engines,  and  nearly  400 
men.  The  T  rail  is  .used  its  entire  length,  in  weight  from  fifty  to  sixty 
ponnds  the  yard.  ' 
Late  in  the  month  of  July  the  news  arrived  of  an  armed  atfempt  on  the 
■  part  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  theii 
Spanish  rulers,  and  establish  the  political  independence  of  the  island.  On 
the  2d  of  the  month,  a  prominciamenla  was  issued  bv  the  revolutionists, 
whose  head-quarters  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Principe  ;  and 
this.  t03;eiher  with  anumber  of  other  srualler  (owns,  in  the  eastern  section 
of  (he  island,  was  said  to  have  declared  for  freedom.  Armed  bands,  headed 
by  the! c  respective  chiefs,  were  collected,  and  several  skirmishes  ensued 
with  ihe  troops,  despatched  by  the  authorities  for  their  suppression,  in 
which  the  revolutionists  appear  to  have  been  generally  victorious..  Mean- 
while an  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Na ro is n  Lopez,  an 
exiled  Cuban  of  note  and  considerable  military  experience,  was  fitted  ou[ 
from  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  revolutionary  party.  On 
the  nighl  of  the  11th  of  August,  the  expedition,  numbering  some  four  or 
five  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  at  Playtaa,  within  about 
twenty  leagues  of  Havana.  A  small  detachment  being  left  in  charge  of 
the  bpggage  and  ammunition,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  under 
Lopez,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  an  advanced  post,  they  were  attacked  and 
compelled  by  superior  force  to  retreat,  and  take  to  their  boats.  In  this 
exposed  condition,  about  flityof  them  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Spanish 
war  steamer  Habanero,  and  carried  into  Havana  on  the  16th,  where  they 
were  immediately  shot  bv  order  of  the  governnieni.  Among  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  were  several  Americans  of  distinction.  The  reception  of  the 
news  created  a  deep  sensation  in  this  country.  Large  and  excited  public 
meetings  were  held  in  various  cities,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  this  brutal  transaction,  condemned  beyond  measure,  tn  New 
Orleans,  such  was  ihe  feeling  of  public  indignation,  that  the  residence  of 
the  Spanish  Consul,  and  ihe  shops  of  the  Spanish  residents  were  attacked 
by  the  populace,  and  property  to  a  large  amount  destroyed. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  expedition  under  Lopez,  was  destined  to 
share  a  similar  defeat.  Though  successful  in  a  few  of  (he  first  engage 
ments  with  the  enemy,  yet,  (contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  to  the  re- 
presentations that  had  been  made  as  to  (he  extent  of  the  revolutionary 
feeling  in  the  island,)  receiving  no  esaeniial  reinforcements  from  (he  Cuban 
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population,  and  bein^  graduallv'  reduced  by  casualty  and  exposure,  I  hey 
were  eveniually  dispersed  or  OKen  prisoners.  Lupez,  liimself,  after  being 
deserted  by  his  foltoners,  was  talien  capdve  oa  the  29ih,  and.  on  the 
Isi  of  Sepiember  was  publicly  garoted  in  the  cHy  of  Havana.  Of  the  pri- 
soners taken  in  thisill-starreJ  expedition,  about  200  were  sent  to  Spain<tD 
be  incarcerated.-  By  the  interposiiion  of  the  govemment,  they  were  how- 
ever in  the  course  m  a  few  months  released,  and  perfect  harmony  once 
more  restored  with  Spain. 

Nearly  coincident  with  the  attempted  revolution  in  Cuba,  was  a  move- 
ment of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mesico. 
The  precise  origin  of  the  affair  seems  to  be  involved  in  doubt.  For  months 
previous  to  the.  first  outbreak,  there  bad  been  floating  intimations  of  a  con- 
templated effort  to  induce  a  nsinf  in  t!ie  norihera  or  frontier  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  uftimaie  view  of  their  annexation,  to  the 
United  States,  after  the  manner  of  Texas.  Such  an  intention  has,  how- 
aver,  been  since  eKpliciily  denied  by  the  leaders  in  the  tnovementii 
Their  professed  object  was  not  even  a  severance  from  the  central  govern- 
ment, provided  that  certain  demands  made  by  them  were  acceded  to: 
Among  these  demands,  as  officially  promulgated,  were,  first,  that  the  per- 
manent troops  of  the  government  stationed  in  the  Stales,  respectively, 
should  be  removed,  "as  being  pernicious,  oppressive  and  useless ;"  second, 
a  reformation  of  the  federal  constitution,  providing,  among  other  thipgs, 
that  the  national  representation,  at  least  in  the  Senate,  should  be  equal, 
elected  popularly,  and  not  as  heretofore  by  the  E;:ecutive  ;  and  third,  the 
abolisbm.ent  of  prohibitions,  and  an  essential  reduction  in  the  impori  duties 
on  foreign  merchandize.  The  last  point  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
immediate  and  especial  ground  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists. 
They  complained  of  the  oppressive  custom  house  duties  levied  at  the  ports 
of  en tr^  on  the  Bio  Grunde,  and  for  this  and  other  enumerated  causes, 
they  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  insurgent  party,  aciirg  under 
Colonel  CaravBJal,  as  chief,  and  swelled  by  volunteers  from  Texas,  under 
General  Canales,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  made  a  succe^isful  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Camargo,  but  were  subsequently  repulsed  at  Meiamoras, 
and  compelled  for  a  lime  to  suspend  their  hostile  operations.  In  the  mean- 
time the  attention  of  the  federal  government  was  directed  to  the  threaten- 
ing stale  of  affairs  at  thd  north,  and  troops  were  forwarded  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  revolution  seems  to  have  made  no  essential  progress  as  yet, 
thouj[h  more  recent  intelligence  from  that  quarter  would  indicate  that  Ca- 
ravajal  and  his  men  are  determined  to  prosecuie  the  contest,  but  with 
what  success  seems  ai  present  uncertain. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  public  interest  was  stirred  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  safe  return  of  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  vessels  compos- 
ing the  late  Arctic  espedilion,  sent  in  search.of  the  tmfortunale  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  crews.  The  efforts  of  the  expedition,  though  unsuccess- 
ful as  regards  the  chief  object  had  in  view,  were  not  entirely  fruitless;  on 
the  contrary,  iliscoveries  of  a  most  interesting  character  were  made  in  re- 
lation to  lire  missing  adventurers,  inspiring  with  renewed  hope  the  hearts 
of  many,  in  regard  to  their  present  safety  and  ultimate  recovery.  Acting 
in  union  with  the  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  expe- 
dition on  the  S6th  of  August,  18S0,  discovered  to  the  northward  of  Pott 
Innis,  in  Wellington  Channel,  traces  of  the  lost  party  under, Sir  John. 
These  consisted  of  fragments  of  clothing,  preserved  meat  tins,  cordage,  and 
scraps  of  sails,  belonging  to  the  missing  vessels  ;  and  to  .place  the  matter 
beyoud  all  doubt,  three  graves  were  found,  with  head-boards,  bearing  the 
names  of  deceased  seamen  connected  with  the  expedition.  The  searching, 
vessels  after  escaping  perils  of  a  complicated  and  terrific  nature,  and  attain- 
ing to  a  higher  latitude  than  was  erer  effected  by  any  preceding  expedition. 
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were  compelled  to  forego  further  search,  and  returned  home,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  during  their  protracted  and  hazardous  voyage. 

^Congress  assembled  oa  Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  and  on  the  ouc- 
ceeding  day  the  annual  message  of  the  President  was  communicated  to 
both  Houses.  The  view  presented  of  ilie  condition  and  prospects  of  Ihe 
country,  in  ihis  document,  was  of  a  generally  satisfaciory  character. 

Among  other  subjecla  alluded  to  by  the  President,  in  his  message,  was 
the  expected  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  Hungarian  ex-governor,  Louis 
Kossuth,  for  whose  conTeyaoce  from  Turkey  the  XT.  S.  sieam-frjgate  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  commissioned  by' a  voie  oF  Congress.  The  President 
recommended  to  Congress  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished exile  and  his  companions,  "  brought  hither  byils  authority," 
should  be  received  and  treated. 

In  consequence  of  a  change  of  arrangements,  Gov.  Kossuth  proceeded 
from  Gibraltar  to  England  by  other  conveyance  than  the  Mississippi; 
where,  having  passed  a  month,  amidst  the  hospitable  greetings  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  he  re-embarked,  and  arrived  per  steam-ship  at  New-York,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5ih  of  December. 

The  anticipations  of  the  American  people,  in  view  of  this  visit,  had  been 
highly  raised.  The  reputation  o{  the  famous  Hungarian,  and  the  history 
of  his  noble  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors  in  behalf  of  his  country's  free- 
dom, together  with  the  story  of  his  sufferings  while  an  exile  and  prisoner 
in  a  strange  land,  had  long  been  familiar  in  this  country  ;  and  the  freemen 
of  America,  in  the  exercise  of  a  generous  and  characteristic  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed,  and  entertaining  an  especial  regard  for  one  who  had  so  no- 
bly vindicated  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  eager  for  iheopportiinity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  man,  and  of  attesting  their  admiration  of  his  course,  in  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  shores  of  the  republic.  His  reception  in  the  metro- 
polis was  one  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  The  whole  population  seemed  earned  away  with  enthusiasm 
and  excitement.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  huzzas  of  immense  multi- 
tudes honored  his  disembarltation  at  Castle-Garden,  and  the  subsequent 
military  and  civic  parade  through  ihe  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  decorated  with  surpassing  magnificence,  exceeded  any  demonstra- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  in  honor  of  heroic  virtues  or  public  worth. 

The  attentions  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  subsequently  dis- 
played in  numerous  banquets  in  honor  of  ihe  city's  disiinsuished  guest,  and 
on  each  occasion  were  heard  from  the  Great  Hungarian  those  powerful  and 
impassioned  strains  of  eloquence  which  caused  the  tyrant  of  Austria  to 
tremble  on  his  throne,  and  inspired  his  devoieij  countrymen  to  battle  for 
their  national  righ's,  until  crushed  in  the  vastly  unequal  contest  they  were 
compelled  to  wage,  with  treachery  in  theirown  camp  and  the  force  ofcom- 
binwl  despots  arrayed  against  them. 

3ovemor  Kossuth,  after  a  brief  tarry  ii 

of  the  federal  government,  where  he  wa ,  ._ 

and  the  President;  and  thence  through  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Cincini 
and  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  West,  receivmg  at  every  point  on  nis 
journey  testimonials  of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  respect  from  the  people. 

Since  his  ardval,  and  the  enunciation  of  bis  stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of 
his  cotintry's  wrongs,  the  public  mind  in  this  country  has  been  deeply  agi- 
tated by  the  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  American  government,  in  rela- 
tion 10  the  interference  of  despotic  powers  in  suppressing  attempts  like  that 
made  in  Hungary,  for  the  attainment  ol  liberty-.  The  subject  has  been  in- 
troduced even  in  Congress,  and  is  tmdoubtedly  destined  to  create  wide- 
spread and  earnest  discussion,  and  perhaps  to  lead  to  events  of  a  mosi 
important  character. 

The  distinguished  Hungarian,  after  remaining  in  this  country  several  months, 
during  which  he  extended  his  visits  to  the  North  and  the  Soutii,_the  East  and 
the  West,  everywhere  receivmg  marks  of  the  highest  consideration  and  svm- 
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palhy,  together  with  liberal  contributions  of  "material  aid,"  for  the  successful 
proseeation  of  his  future  plans  for  the  redompUon  of  his  countrj?  from  the  rule 
of  the  oppressor,  took  hi^  departure  for  England,  there  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  events  connected  with  the  contemplated  revolutionary  movements  in 
Europe. 

On  the  39th  of  July,  18S2,  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  died  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  76th  year  of  his  ^e.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  from  (he  State  of  Kentucky  His  illness  was  somewhat 
protracted,  and  the  entire  nation  watched  with  painful  interest  the^  gradual 
declino'  of  the  distinguished  statesman  It  was  but  recently  that  they  bad 
been  called  to  witness  the  death  of  the  emment  man,  who,  with  so  much 
ability,  had  stood  forth  for  so  long  a  time  the  acknowledged  champion  of 
Southern  rights  and  interests  m  the  national  councils;  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Clay  the  country  sustained  another  bereavement,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  public  mind  was  manifested  in  the  unaflected  tokens  of  general  sorrow 
and  gnef.  It  was  felt  that  the  nation  had  lost  one  of  its  ablest  public  men, — 
one  associated,  not  only  with  the  present  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  who  had  been  identified  with  its  earlier  history,  had  heen  tbe 
compeer  of  the  many  distinguished  men  whose  patiiotism  and  statesmanship 
had  won  for  them  a  proud  position  in  the  public  remembrance,  and  who, 
through  a  iong  political  career,-  had  been  intimately  connected  with  nearly 
every  important  measure  of  national  concern.  Whether  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  at  home,  or  in  liie  mOre  conspicuous  positions  of  Representa- 
tive and  Senator  in  Congress,  or  ss  a  cabinet  oflicer  or  diplomatist,  Mr.  Clay 
stood  pre-eminent  for  his  brilliant  talents  and  powerful  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence; while  as  a  man,  he  was  proverbially  possessed  of  those  wiilning  and 
attractive  features  of  character  which  were  calculated  to  secure  for  him  the 
strongest  personal  attachments. 

A  succession  of  those  terrible  steamboat  calamities  which  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  American  waters,  occurred  during  the  summer  of  ihe  same  year,  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  steamers  Heury'  Clay  and  Armenia,  bound 
from  Albany  to  New  York,  were  engaged,  as  is  alleged,  in  a  race,  prompted 
by  that  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  which  finds  so  universal  a  development 
and  sympathy  in  the  American  breast.  The  Henry  Clay,  from  over-heating 
ber  machinery,  look  fire ;  and  although  the  steamer  was  at  once  directed  to 
the  shore,  nearly  one  hundred  lives,  chiefly  of  females  aud  children,  were 
destroyed.  In  the  ensuing  month  (August),  a  collision  occurred  on  Lake 
Erie,  between  tlie  steamer  Atlantic  and  the  propeller  Ogdensburgh,  by  which 
the  former  was  sunk.  She  had  on  board  a  large  number  of  emigrant  passen- 
gers for  the. West ;  and  out  of  a  total  of  about  350  persons,  about  200  poN 
ished.  These,  with  a  repetition  of  similar  disasters  on  a  pore  limited  scale, 
in  most  cases  the  result  of  recklessn^s  or  criminal  negligence,  have  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of  adopting 
some  measures  for  the  safety  of  passengers  traversing  ow  waters  in  steam 
vessels;  and  a  law  has  been  enacted,  with  stringent  provisions,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  steamboats,  aiid  the  additional  security  of  those  on  board. 

The  ink  seems  hardly  dry,  with  which  we  recorded  the  death  of  the  great 
statesman  of  the  West,  Mr.  Clay,  when  the  sorrowful  duty  again  devolves  of 
eommitting  to  these  historical  pages  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
Daniel  Webster,  a  name  honored,  not  only  by  all  Americans,  but  enjoying  a 
world-wide  renowa  Mr.  Webster  died  at  his  residence  at  Marshfiel^  M^sa- 
chusetts,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  24th  of  October,  1863,  in  the  7!st  year  ot 
his  age.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death,  as  well  as  the  life,  of  this 
eminent  man,  were  peculiarly  impressive.  Retiring  to  his  favorite  country 
homi;,  for  the  purpose  of  recuperating  his  energies,  which  had  become  much 
depressed  from  official  labor  and  a  temporary  indisposition,  he  was  soon  vio- 
lently attacked  by  disease,  which,  after  a  brief  course,  terminated  in  death; 
and  thus  was  the  country  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
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intellect  to  which  it  ever  gave  birth,  and  the  civilized  world  a  man,  wiioae 
.  towemg  character  and  colossal  mental  proportionH  were  at  once  the  admirsL- 
tion  and  honor  of  the  race.  The  annonneement  of  the  criiicaJ  illneBS  of  Mr. 
Webater  waa  received  with  gloomy  forebodings;  the  interval  waa  brief,  ere 
the  impressive  fact  waa  uommunicated  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  ihe 
greal  stateaman  was  no  morel  Among  the  many  interesting  incidents  so 
minutely  recorded,  as  characterizing  the  closing  mamentit  of  his  life,  it  ia 
related  that,  during  the  night  of  his  decease,  aronaing  himself  from  a  deep 
lethar^  m  whioh  he  had  remained  for  some  time,  he  uttered  the  exclamation, 
"I  still  live!"  and,  witJi  these  last  words,  sunk  gradually  into  the  peaceful 
arms  of  death.  The  esproasion  possesses  a  force  and  truthfulness  which  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  his  countrymen.  Though  dead,  the  character  and 
famp  of  Uie  great  statesman  still  live;  bis  nnme  will  ever  be  honored,  as 
among  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty  dead;  and  the  influence  of  bis  words  and 
deeds  will  be  transmitted  lo  the  latest  poaferity.  Mr.  Webster  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  a  member  of  the  Cahinel«holaing  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  before  filled  the  same  office,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  had  been  called  to  the  management  of  the  moat  difficult  and  important 
intemational  qoestiona.  His  distinguished  talents  were  also  for  a  long  period 
exercised  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unfted  States;  while  as  a  lawyer,  and  constitu- 
tional exponnder,  his  reputation  was  pre-eminent.  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster! 
lii  life  these  great  men  were  together — a  brilliant  triumvirate  of  American 
statesmen,  as  they  have  been  justly  called;  in  death  they  n'ere  not  long 
parted. 

The  important  occurrences  connected  with  the  Presidential  election  of  this 

J'ear  will  next  demand  our  notice.  The  National  Conventions  of  the  two 
eading  parties,  whig  and  domocralic,  assembled  at  Ealtimore,  the  former  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  latter  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  after  having 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of  candidates,  eventually  put 
forward  leapeclivety  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  General 
Winfield  Scott,  of  New  Jeraey.  The  free-soil  party  nominated  Hon.  John  P. 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  The  result  of  the  canvass  in  November  waa  favor- 
able to  the  democratic  party,  which  succeeded  in  electing  ita  candidate.  General 
Pierce,  by  the  large  electoral  vote  of  2S4,  to  42  for  the  whig  candidate.  By 
States,  27  cast  their  votea  for  General  Pierce,  and  4  for  General  Scott.  The 
candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency  were  Wm.  H.  King,  of  Ahibaraa,  democrat, 
and  Wm.  A  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  whig.     The  former  waa  elected. 

A.  D.  1853. — General  Pierce  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hampahire,on  tJie 
23d  of  November,  1804,  and  ia  the  youngest  man  ever  elevated  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  A  statesman  of  good  abilities,  evincing  iri  all  his  public 
acts  marked  discreUon  and  prudence,  and  in  bis.  private  life  unspotted  integrity, 
'  he  entered  on  the  4^  of  March  last  updn  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position, 
with  a  degree  of  national  unanimity  and  respect  never  surpassed  upon  any 
umiiar  occasion  in  this  country. 

It  remains  that  we  notice  briefly  the  project  for  the  "Exhibition  of  Ihe 
Industry  of  all  Nationa,"  recently  carried  into  effect  in  this  country,  in  Ihe 
city  of  New  Y(>rb,  and  which  it  ia  hoped  will  not  be  an  nnsuccesaful  imitation 
of  the  great "  World's  Exhibition"  held  in  London  in  1861,  which  is  elsewhere 
descril:«d  in  these  volumes.  The  accompanying  finely  executed  engraving  is 
&  fiiithtal  representation  of  the  structure  in  whi(3i  the  Exhibition  is  held.  The 
EshibilJon  waa  opened  in  presence  of  the  President  on  the  14th  of  July  of 
this  year.  _  The  building  itself  is  another  Crystal  Palace,  as  it  is  constructed 
entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  like  the  European  model,  though  differing  from  that 
ki  design  and  arrangement.  About  1,350  tons  of  theformer  material,  and 
39,000  square  feet  of  the  latter,  were  demanded  in  its  construction.  The  edi- 
flce,S65±eet  inlengtbandbi'eadth.isin  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  snrmoimted 
b;^  a  dome  100  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  iiil«rsection.  Its  extreme  height  is  148 
feet,  and  its  iDtemal  arrangenienfs  are  such  as  to  admit  of  111,000  square  feet 
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*on  the  ground  floor,  and  62,000  sqnare  feet  of  gaJleries;  or,  subatantiftlly, 
nearly  four  acres  of  room. 

Among  tie  oasualtiea  which  occurred  daring  the  year,  may  be  noticed  a 
deatructive  conflagration,  which  took  place  on  the  fithof  Jnly,  in  thetown  of 
Oswego,  New  York,  ^bj  which  nearly  the  entire  bnsiness  portion  of  the  place 
was  destroyed,  involving  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  The  alarm- 
ing number  of  railroad  accidents  also  excited  mnch  public  feehng.  From  the 
commencement  of  January  until  the  middle  of  Angust,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents of  this  nature  reached  as  high  as  65 ;  by  whidi,  it  was  estimated,  that 
at  least  176  persons  were  killed,  and  nearly  double  that  number  wounded. 
One  of  the  most  extensively  &tal  of  these  disastera  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
May,  in  Norwalk,  Oonnecdcut,  when  about  BO  persons  were  killed  outright 
and  a  much,  lar^  number  Beriodsly  injured,  by  a  train  being  precipitated 
into  the  watar  in  consequence  of  a  drawbridge  being  left  open.  The  year 
was  also,mai'ke5  by  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  the  South.  The 
pestilence  raged  moat  violentiy  in  ITew  Orleans,  wliero  the  deaths  from  this 
cause,  during  July,  August,  and  September,  were  estimated  as  high  aa  9,000, 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  be- 
come of  deep  national  importance,  grew  out  of  the  forcible  seizure,  by  the 
Austrian  aathorities  in  the  port  of  Smyraa,  in  Turkey,  of  a  Hungarian 
refugee,  named  Martin  Koszta,  who  had  lived  in  this  coBntry  nearly  two 
years,  and  had  formally  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
Uiuted  States.  Returning  to  Turkey,  on  a  temporary  tisit,  he  was  seized  by 
the  minions  of  Austria,  but  rescued  by  the  prompt  interposition  of  Capt. 
Ingraham,  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  8t.  Louis.'  The  condnct  of  Capt.  Ingra- 
ham  waa  made  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  led  to  a 
diplomatic  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Washington, 
and  the  State  Depariment.  ITie  question  was  soon  settied,  by  Austria's  odn- 
sentiiig  to  the  release  of  Koszta,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  French 
Consul  at  Smyrna  until  the  dispute  could  be  adjusted.    He  is  now  released. 

The  attention  of  Europe  and  America  waa  deeply  enlisted,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  by  the  posture  of  affairs  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  probabilities  of  a  general  war  as  a  result  of  threatened  hostilities  botwceu 
those  nations.  The  oripn  of  the  troubles  were  certain  demands  on  the  part 
of  EuMia  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Czar  to  regulate  the  aSairs  and  interests 
()f  the  Greek  Ohnrch  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan;  which  having  been 
rejected  by  Turkey,  a  Russian  army  was  marched  into  hei"  Danubian  Prov- 
inces, and,  notwithstanding  the  protracted  efforts  of  France,  England,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  this  virtual  invaaon  wm  followed  by 
a  declaratioii  of  war  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  in  case  her  invadeS  provinces 
were  not  immediately  vacated  by  the  enemy.  At  the  latest  dates  the  war 
had  actually  begun,  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe  endangered  by  the  outbreak. 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  in  the  city  of  itew  York,  on  the  SOtli  of  Octo- 
ber, consuming  buildings  and  property  on  Fulton  and  Kassau-streets,  to  the 
value  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  laillion  of  dollars. 
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VlilGINIA.. 

Op  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  this  was  the  largest,  and  probably 
[he  first  seltled.  It  received  lis  name  in  honor  of  Khzabelh,  the  "  virgiD 
queen"  of  England.  ,  We  are  told  that  the  London  company,  soon  after 
Ub  incorporation  in  t606,  despati:hed  to  America  three  ships,  having  on 
tward  one  huudred  and  five  persons,  destined  to  hegin  a  settlement  in  the 
aouthern  part  of  this  rich  and  beauiifd  country.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Christopher  Newport,  and  in  company  with  him  was 
Capt.  Ggsnold,  and  the  eelebraied  John  Smith.  Instead  of  being  warned 
by  the  failure  of  Sir,  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  formerly  to  colonise  Vir- 
ginia, and  preserving  among  themselves  a  unanimity  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, these. adventurers  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  concerning  their 
eventual  precedeniiy  long  tJefore  they  reached  the  land. 

It  seems,  a  sealed  box  had  been  delivered  to  the  commander,  with  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  emi- 
grants had  landed  in  America.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  said 
box  contained  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  establishing  themselves 
coionially  after  landing.  Smith,  from  a  certain  bold  and  perhaps  over- 
bearing demeanor,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  companions,  and  was  most 
absurdly  Accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  colonial  council,  usurp 
the  government,  and  .make  himself  king  of  Virginia.  Upon  this  un- 
founded accusation  he  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  held  until  the 
arrival  and  debarkation  of  the  colonists.  They  were  fortuitously  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  farther  northward  than  their  contemplated  place  oi 
landing,  which  was  the  disastrous  Roanoke  island,  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake,  bay  on  the  26(h  of  April,  1607.  Here  Ihey  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  James  river,  and  chose  as  a 
proper  spot  for  commencing  a  permanent  settlement,  the  present  position 
of  Jamestown. 

On  the  13th  of  iMay  they  debarked,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organise 
their  government.  The  mysterious  box,  as  they  had  surmised,  was  found 
to  contain  the  names  of.  the  council,  and  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  (he  list  were  the  names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Winglield,  and  Newport. 
Winglield  was  elected  President,  but  a  vote  was  passed  excluding  Smith 
from  his  seat  at  the  board.  They  had,  however,  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
lease him  from  confinement;  and  his  subsequent  services  to  the  colony 
were  of  great  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dilatory  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they  had 
no  visible  means  of  support  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  neglected  to 
put  in  any  crops  dnring  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Barter  and 
negotiation  with  the  Indians  for  a  time  sufficed  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life;  but  this  was  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious  mode 
of  subsistence,  as  they  presently  found.  The  aborigines  became  aware 
of  the  comparative  dependence  of  the  new  comers  upon  them,  and  lost, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  reverential  awe  with  which  they  had  at  first  wel- 
comed them. 

In  four  months  from  the  time  of  their  landing,  fifty  of  their  nurabei 
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had  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  so  disheartened  that  they  deter- 
mined upon  returning  to  Eneland.  Ill  this  emergency  the  great  abilities 
of  Smith  were  made  manifest;  he  undertook  lo  regulate  the  affairs  oi 
the  colony,  and  was  certainly  very  successful  in  so  doing.  In  1608, 
Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  settlers,  and  a 
supply  of  provisions.  This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  colony ;  but 
their  prospects  were  soon  overcast ;  for  about  this  time  they  discovered 
In  the  bed  of  a  small  river  near  Jamestown,  a  shining  substance  which 
they  supposed  to  be  gold- dust.  A  sort  of  universal  phrensy  was  excited 
by  this  discovery,  "  Immediately,"  says  Smith,  "  there  was  no  thought, 
no  discourse,  no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  reRne 
gold,  and  load  gold."  Smith  used  ail  his  influence  to  convince  Ihem  flf 
Iheir  folly,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  vessel  was  loaded  with  the  useless 
Commodity,  and  sent  to  England.  On  its  arrival  there,  the  cargo  wa^ 
examined,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  earth,  Med  with  small  pieces  of 
shining  stone. 

In  one  of  Smith's  excursions  into  the  interior,  attended  only  by  an 
Indian  guide,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  savages  and  taken  pris- 
oner. His  exulting  captors  conducted  him  to  Powhatan,  the  pnncipa! 
chieftain  of  Virginia.  After  many  ceremonies  and  consultations  they 
decided  to  put  him  lo  death.  He  was  accordingly  led  forth  to  execution. 
His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  a  war-club  presented  to  Pow- 
haianj  who  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  executioner.  As  the  chief 
raised  the  club  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  Pocahontas,  his  favourite  daughter, 
rushed  through  the  crowd  and  clasped  the  head  of  Smith  in  her  arms, 
laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  entreated  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Pow- 
hatan was  amazed.  He  let  fall  tlie  club  and  set  Smith  at  liberty,  and 
soon  alYer  had  him  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown.  In  1613,  Poca- 
hontas incurred  the  resentment  of  her  father — probably  on  account  ol  her 
attachment  to  the  whites — when  she  left  her  home  and  visited  the.  terri- 
tories of  Jopazows,  chief  of  the  Potomacs.  Capl.  Argoll,  having  sailed 
up  the  Potomac  river,  on  a  trading  voyage,  prevailed  on  Jopazows,  by 
the  tempting  olTer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  him.  He  de- 
tained and.  carried  her  to  JamestoWn,  presuming  that  Powhatan  would 
do  no  hurt  to  the  English  while  they  retained  possession  of  his  daughter. 

But  the  noble-hearted  chief  felt  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the 
whites,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  till  Pocahontas  was 
restored.  During  her  detention  at  Jamestown,  Mr.  Thomas  Kulfe,  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  character,  became  attached  to  her  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent  of  Powhataii  being  ob- 
tained, the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  th« 
uncle  of  Pocahontas  ^nd  her  two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  col- 
ony from  the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between  them 
for  many  years.  In  1616  she  embarked  with  her  husband  for  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  attention  due  to  hei 
rank.  While  in  London  she  received  a  visit  from  her  former  friend, 
Capt.  Smith.  Her  residence  among  civilized  men  was  desiined,  how 
ever,  to  be  short.  While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  with  her  hus- 
band and  an  infant  son,  to  return  to  Virginia,  she  died,  at  the  age  ol 
twenty-two.  Her  son  was  educated  in  London,  and  from  him  are  de- 
scended some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia. 

In  1609  the  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting  greater 
power  and  privileges  than  the  former.  They  soon  aiXer  sent  out  nine 
ships,  with  nine  hundred  emigrants,  to  Virginia.  The  vessel  on  board 
of  which  were  the  officers  appointed  to  govern  the  colony,  was  unfor 
tunately  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  Bermuda  islands;  the  others  ar 
rived  safely.  Most  of  the  persons  who  came  in  these  were  of  a  vicioos 
character.    They  at  first  refused  lo  submit  lo  the  authority  of  Smith, 
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Mid  by  Ibis  means  threw'  the  colony  into  great  confusion.  Sinitri  deter- 
mined, however,  that  he  would  be  obeyed  until  the  arrival  of  the  officerB 
that  were  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  accordingly  seized  tjpoii  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  put  thein  in  prison,  and  by  this  means  order 
was  again  restored. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians,  fearing  that  the  white  people  would  be- 
come too  powerful,  concerted  a  plot  to  destroy  them  all.  Pocahontas 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  them.  Aucordingly,  one  dark  and 
stormy  night,  ehs  hastened  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  his 
danger.  He  immediately  look  measures  to  put  the  colonjr  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  Indians,  perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered,  gave 
,  up  the  project.  Soon  after.  Smith  received  a  severe  wound,  and  returned 
to  England  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.    The  most  unhappyconse- 

SuencgB  followed.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  absence  of  the,  man  (hey 
lared,  attacked  the  colony  with  united  forces.  They  cut  olT  ail  sup- 
plies, and  thus  reduced  the  settlers  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Such  was 
their  wret&hed  condition,  that  they  devoured  the  ^kins  of  their  horses, 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  they  had  killed,  and  at  last  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  companions.  This  period  was  remembered  by  the  name  of  "  ihe 
starving  time."  In  six  months  their  number  was  reduced  from  more 
than  five  himdred  to  sixty,  and  these  feeble  and  dejected.  While  the 
colonists  were  in  this  Situation,  the  persons  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas  arrived.  The  colonials  again  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  they  embarked  and  sailed  down  the  river. 
Foitunately,  however,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
He  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  authority  he  restored  order  and  contentment,  and  for  several  years 
the  affairs  of  ihe  colony  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  1611,  Lord  Deldware,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Public  authority  was 
now  rigidly  enforced.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had 
been  established.  The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  were  cuttivited  b> 
the  joint  labour  of  Ihe  whole,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  public 
stores,  and  shared  in  common.  This  plan  of  proceeding  presented  but 
few  inducements  to  industry,  and  the  idle  and  improvident  trusted  en 
tirely  to  what  was  distributed  from  the  common  stores  To  remedj 
these  evils,  Sir  Thomas  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  land  into  lots 
of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  to  bt 
his  own  property.  The  happy  effects  of  thii  measure  were  soon  so 
manifest,  that  another  assignment  of  fifty  acres  to  eich  one  was  made 
and  the  plan  of  working  in  a  common  field  was  entirely  abandoned 
From  this  time  the  colony  rapidly  increased  ard  improved  In  1616 
they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  plant  which  was  £rst  found  in  that 
soil,  and  became  the  great  staple  of  Virginia 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  colony  had  been  managed  by  a  governoi 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  London  company,  and  from  loll  they  bad 
been  under  martial  law,  like  a  garrison  oi^  soldiers,  but  the  people  bad 
oecome  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things  They  longed  to  cijoy 
the  rights  and.  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  ^ccustomed  in  their 
native  country.  To  gratify  (his  noble  desire  of  the  colonists.  Governor 
Veardly,  in  1G19,  called  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  representa 
lives  from  the  several  plantations  or  boroughs.  It  met  at  Jamestown  oo 
the  lOlh  of  June,  and  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  ever  held  in 
America.  The  colony  hitherto  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  who 
came  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  who  intended  again  to 
return  to  England.  But  in  order  to  attach  them  more  to  the  soil,  and 
to  induce  them  to  regard  this  a?  tiieir  home,  in  IGSO,  the  company  seal 
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over  ninety  girla,  to  be  disposed  of  among  the  young  planters  for  wifua 
At  lirsi  the  priue  of  a  wife  was  one  liniidred  pounds  of  tobacco,  bid  the 
demand  foi  them  innreased  bo  much  that  it  soon  rose  to  one  haiidred 
and  sixty  pounds.  The  same  year  a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  at  Jamestown 
with  twenty  Africans,  and  <)(rered  them  for  sale  as  slaves.  They  were 
pufcliased  by  the  people.  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought  iJiio  tlie 
country,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  slavery 
which  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive 
from  Knglaiid,  and  the  settlements  were  widely  extended.  The  colony 
was  now  advancing  on  the  fuU  tide  of  prosperity  i  but  it  was  destined 
soon  to  experience  a  sudden  and  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune, '  The  In- 
dians, though  apparently  friendly,  fosmed  a  plan  for  the  total  deslructiof, 
of  the  English-  On  the  22d  of  May,  1622,  the  savages  burst  forth  iipou 
the  settlements  and  murdered  the  whites  without  distinction  of  agi,  oi 
sex.  The  whole  colony  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not,,  a  fdendly  In- 
dian given  notice  of  the  plot,  in  time  to  put  Jamestown  hnd  a  fow  neigh- 
bouring settlements  on  iheir  guard.  The  English  were  rojsed  to  Ven- 
geance.by  this  horrid  scene.  They  attacked  the  infimi.s  vi'ith  fire  and 
sword,  killed  multitudes  of  them,  and  drove  the  r.^mainder  far  into  the 
wilderness.  By  means  of  this  calamity  the  seitiefflenis  of  the  colony 
were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight;  and  .a  '1624,  out  xi{  nine  thousand 
persons  who  had  been  sent  from  En^k.id.  only  eighteen  hundred  were 
living.  These  misfortunes  induced  Uni^  James,  in  1624,  lojJissolve  the 
London  company,  and  take  the  ,gi<vei-nment  of  the  colony  into  his  own 
hands-  He  appointed  a  governor  ,ind  twelve  counsellors,  to  whom  all 
authority  .was  committed;  ai.d  ihit  arbitrary  act  was  followed  by  others 
equally  oppressive.  Thn  t.oi->nists  submitted  to  these  tyrannical  mea- 
sures until  1635,  when  inty  had  become  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  governor,  tha.  t.iey  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England 
King  Charles  was  so,  much  displeased  with  this  act  of  the  colonists 
that  he  sent  him  oaLk,  with  full  power  lo  govern  as  before. 

In  1639,  Sir  "vVdIiam  Berkley,  distinguished  for  the  mildnesaof  his 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  with  iiistruc 
tions  to  restoie  the  general  assembly.  This  gave  great  SMtisfaciion  te 
the  people,  hnd  under  his  wise  administration  they  enjoyed  many  years' 
of  peace  dnd  prosperity.  In  1652,  Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  ot  government  in  England,  sent  a  strong  force  to  compel  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  acknowledge  his  autViority.  After  a  brave  resistance 
Berkley  was  obliged  to  submit,  when  for  several  years  governors  were 
appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  colonists.  At  length  the  people  renounced  the  authority  of  their 
oppressors,  and  again  conferred  the  office  of  governor  upon  Berkley,  who 
was,  still  residing  in  tl.e  colony.  Soon  after  this  event  news  arrived 
that  Cromweil  was  dead,  and  that  Charles  IT.  was  on  the  thmne  ol 
England.  The  authority  of  fierkiey  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  but  the 
I .  jfils  of  the  people  were  little  regarded.  Large  tracts  of  land  belong- 
ii.^  to  the  colony  were  granted  to  the  favourites  of  Charles ;  this  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  Virginia,  and  resulted  in  all  the  horrors  of -civil 
war.  The  opposing  party  was  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  a  young 
and  ambitious  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bacon-  He  was  elect- 
ed genera],  and  arrayed  himself,  with  six  hundred  armed  men,  agamst 
the  governor  and  council.  Hostilities  continued  for  sevetal  months, 
during  which  Jamestown',  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  crops  in  the 
fields  were  laid  waste.  Troop's  at  length  arrived  from  Englanil,  v/ho, 
on  the  death  of  Bacon,  which  occurred  soon  after,  pet  an  end  to  the 
disturbancr  and  i^stored  Berkley  to  power.  Many  of  the  rebels  were 
tried  and  e-ecuted-  The  assembly,  however,  soon  after  interfered,  and 
by  wise  an;l  sal'itary  faws  succee  led  in  restoring  peace  and  harmonv 
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anioDg  the  colonists.  The  majority  of  Ihe  people  of  Virginia  were  for 
B  long  lime  opposed  to  slavery ;  and  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  kings  and  proprietors  in  England  encouraged  llie 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  evii  could  not  be  resisted  by  the  colonists 

The  state  has  a  gre^t  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  From  the  sea 
.coast  to  the  termination  of  tide  water,  which  includes  a  iract  from  110  to 
t20  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  loW  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy ;  the 
soil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pjtch  pine,  light,  and  of  but  little  fertility, 
except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  often  productive.  Thisis 
denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October. 
Between  the  head  of  tide  water  Hnd  the  Blue  ridge,  the  country  gradually 
rises  and  becomes  uneven,  and  near  the  mountains  often  abrupt  and* 
broken,  though  Ihe  soil  is  fertile. 

.  The,  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  limestone,  and.  marble  are  found  :  and  it  has  a  number  of  very 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  pafticularly  those  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Mining  has  recently  received  much  attention;  in  1S40,  2000  persons  were 
engaged  in  it-  The  belt  of  the  country  in  which  gold  is  found  is  in 
Spollsylfaiiia  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  extending  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  it  passes  into  North  Carolina,  South  Garullna,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  But  the  iron  and  coal  are  much  more,  valuable.  The  coal 
fields  are  very  extensive,  both  anihracite  and  bituminous,  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported,  particularly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond. Salt  springs  are  found,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  exported 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  first  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed  in  1776.  This  was 
amended  by  aconvention  assembled  forlhal  purpose,  in  1830.  The  gov- 
ernor.is  elected  for  three  yciars  by  the  joint  voce  of  the  two  housed  of 
assembly,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  succeeding  three  years.  Me 
miist  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  must  be  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  Ave  years  next  preceding 
his  election.  The  council  of  slate  consists  of  three  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  one, of  the  number  retiring  annually.  They  are  the  advisers 
of  the  governor.  The  senior  councillor  is  lieutenant-governor,  and  acts 
as  governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  inability  of  the 
governor.  The  senate  consists  of  32  members,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years,  one  fourth  of  the  number  retiring  annually.  A  member  must 
b^  at  least  SO  years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence' and  a  freehold  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected.  The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  134 
members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  A  member  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  elected.  No  person  holdiiig  a  lucrative  office,  no  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  priests  of  any  denomination,  can  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly.  The  judges  of  ihe  supreme  court  of  appeals,  ani"  the  ^perio" 
courts, are  elected  by  the  joint  vole  of  both  houses  of  assenibly,  and  hold 
Iheir  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  attorney -general  is  appointed 
in  the  same  ntanner,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  state,  of  21  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £25, 
or  who  is  a  house-keeper  or  head  of  a  family,  and  has  paid  taxes,  except- 
ing paupers,  non-coriimissioned  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  convicted  of  infstious  crimes, 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  general  assembly  mi^ets  annually 
at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  At  all  elections,  voles 
are  given  openly,  or  otko  uoee,  nni  not  bv  ballot,  as  in  must  of  the  other 
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NEW-YORK. 


Probiblv  ,the  -first  European  who  landed  on  the  soil  of  New- York,  wns 
John  lie  Verrazmo,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  1524,  he  arrived  on  the  American  coast,  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  which  point  he  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Geor- 
gia. He  Ihen  turned  and  coasted  norths  until  he  came  to  about  the  lati- 
tude of  41'  north,  where  he  entered  a  harbour,  which,  from  his  description, 
is  beiievtd  to  be  that  of  New- York.  Verrazano  stayed  in  the  harbour 
about  fifteen  days;  traded  freely  with  the  natives,  and  left  on  the  Slh  of 
May,  ciiaetiiig  as  far  as  Labrador,  whence  he  sailed  for  F'rance. .  In  a  let 
ter  to  the  king  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  giving  the  name  of  New- 
France  to  the  country  he  visited;  but  as  his  voyage  neither  produced  noi 
promised  any  addition  to  the,  revenues  of  FrShce,  his  discoveries  were 
not  pursued.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  this  voyager  was  losi,  having 
been  destroved,  it  is  supfMjsed,  by  savages. 

In  1(>09,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  discovered  the  Hudson  river,  and  ascended  it  about 
.160  miles.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  Dutch  laid  claim  to  a 
large  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  and  called  it  New- 
Netherlands.  In  1613,  several  Dutch  merchants  erected  a  fort  where 
Albany  now  stands,  which  they  named  Fort  Orange.  The  next  year  they 
built  several  trading  houses  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  now  called  New- 
York,  io  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nieu- Amsterdam.  The  English 
claimed  the  whole  continent  by  virtue  of  Cabot's  discoveries,  and  regard- 
ed the  Dutch  as  intrudersj.  andin  the  same  year,  Captain  Argall,  from 
Vkginla,  with  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  visited  these  settlem'enls  on  the  Hud- 
son, demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  claimed  the  territory,  as  prop- 
erly constituting  a  part  of  Virginia.  Their  number  being  small,  they  sub 
mitted  without  resistance.  But  the  nest  year  a  new  governor  arrived 
from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  renounced  the  authority  of  the  English,  and 
retained  possession  until  1664.  They,  erected  a  fOrt  on  the  Delaware,  and 
an4  one  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the 
territory  between  these  rivers.  In  1655,  Peter  Sliiyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  attacked  and  subdued  the  Swedes, 
who  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river ;  but  the  Dutch 
n  had  to  encounter  again  their  old  enemies,  ihe  English. 


Charlrs  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  New- 
England,  and  the  territory  then  in  the  possession  6f  the  Dutch.  A 
Bqiiadron,  therefore,  soon  appeared  in  New-York  harbour,  under  the  com- 


mand of  Colonel  Nichols.  The  English  immediately  demanded  a 
render  of  Ihe  town,  and  promised  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights  of 
life  and  property.  Governor  Stuyvesant  determined  to  resist:  but  at 
length  the  inhabitaiits  constrained  him  to  submit.  The  English  took  pos- 
session, and  in  honor  of  the  duke,  called  the  town  New-York.  Soon 
after.  Fort  Orange  was  taken,  and  named  Albany.  Nichols  now  assumed 
ihe  government  of  the  country,  and  under  his  liberal  administration,  New 
York,  in- 1665;  was  made  a  city,  and  is  now  the  grand  metropolis  of  the 
western  world. 

In  1673,  shortly  after  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland, 
1  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  aad  by  the  treachery  of  the  com- 
mander iif  the  fort,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New*  York  with- 
out resistance.  The  Dutch  immediately  took  possession  of  the  city ;  but 
soon  the  news  of  peace  arrived,  and  the  country  was  again  restored  to 
tlie  English.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  his  administration  was  distinguished  for  nothing  hut  a  cpnrse 
of  tyranny.  The  people  of  the  colony  became  discontented  under  the 
arbitrary  regulations  imposed  upon  them;  and  in  1663,  the;  were  lird 
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permitled  to  take  part  in  the  government.  An  assembly,  ctmaisting  of  a 
council  of  ten,  appointed  by  ilieduke,  and  eighteen  represeiiiatives,  chosen 
by  the  people,  were  allowed  lo  niake  the  laws  of  the  colony  In  1690, 
duriDg  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  French  of  Canada  con- 
spirfia, with  certain  tribes  of  Indians  fur  the  di^strnction  of  the  Knglish 
settlements.  On  the  8th  of  February,  a  party  attacked  aiid  destroyed  ttie 
lownof  Schenectady.  Every  house  was  surrounded,  and  a  horrid  yeJI 
broke,  the  siillnesa  of  the  night ;  the  inhabitants  sprang  from  their  beds; 
found  their  dwellings  inflames,  and  their  doors  guarded  by  the  savage 
foe.    Some  escaped  J  but  naked  and  exposed  (o  a  storm,  many  of  them 

Serished  before  i^ey  could  reach  Albany,  their  nearest  place  of  refuge- 
n  this  cruel  assault,  sixty  were  killed,  twenty-seven  made  prisoners,  ami 
twenty-live  lest  their  hands  and  feet  by  the  cold.  These  .  and  other  sav . 
uge  cruellies,  led  the  English  colonists  to  combine  their  forces  agajnsi 
Canada.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a  large  fleet,  sailed  up  the  St.  Law  ■ 
rence ;  and  an  army  proceeqed  from  New-York  by  land,  aa  far  as  Lake 
Champlain;  but  owing  to  some  mismanagement, -this  expedition  faile  I 
of  success. 

in  1R91,  King  William  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Slooghter  governor  cf 
New-York,  ^t  this  time  the  colony  needed,  a  magistrate  of  taienls  and 
energy.  Slough ter  had  neither;  he  was  weak  and  vicious.  Bx-gover- 
nbr  Letaler  disputed  his  aulhQriiy ;  but  after  several  vain  attempts  to  mair- 
.  tain  his. own  power,  he,  with  Malborne,  were  taken  and  condemned  fi>r 
high  treason.  Sloughler  at  first  refused  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
court ;  but  at  a  feast,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  was  induced  to  sign  tie 
dealli  warrant,  and  they  were  executed.  Their  estates  were  aflerwarils 
restored  to  their  families,  and  their  bodies  were,  taken  up  by  their  par'y 
and  buried  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Sloughler  died  in  1691 ;  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  I  y 
Colonel  Fletcher.  Fletcher  desired  to  promote  among  the  Dutch  mhab- 
itants  the  tise  of  the  English  language,  and  the.  interests  of  the  English 
church;  and  these, objects  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  asse:n- 
bly.  After  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  passed  encouraging  education  in 
the  colony,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  w.'in 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  .people. 

In  1638,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  made  governor  of  the  colony,  a[ 
which  time  the  American  seas  were  infested  with  pirates.  Tiie  earl  pro]  o- 
sed  to  send  out  a  naval  force  against  them ;  but  the  assembly  rejected  I  he 
proposal.  He  then  fitted  out  a  private  vessel,  under  the  command  o( 
Captain  Kidd,  who  afterwards  became  a  pirate  himself,  Bellamont  ,w  as 
succeeded,  in  1702,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  son  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Clar- 
endon. In  his  private  character,  Cornbury  was  vicious  andcontt^mptible; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  tyrannical  and  prodigal  of  the  people's  money. 
He  was  removed  from  office,  and  soon  after  seized  by  hia  creditors  and 
thrown  into  prison. 

In  .1710,  the  queen  appointed  General  Hunter  governor  of  the  colonj'. 
During  his  administration,  another  attempt  was  made  for  the  subjugation 
of  Canada.  An  army  of  4,000  men  left  Albany  and  marched  againsi 
Montreal.  *A  large  fleet  proceeded  up  the  St,  Lawrence,  but  meeting  ivith 
a  violent  storm,  many  of  ihe  ships  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  ^nd  the 
remainder  returned  to  England.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  aj  my 
the  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  1719,  Hunter  left  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  his  office  was  conferred  upon  William  Burnet,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Burnet,  .  At  this  time  the  French  were  freeling 
forts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from  Canada  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Their  policy  in  this,  waslo  cut  off  the  fur  trade  of  ihe  English,  and  secure 
it  all  to  themselves.     Burnet  endeavored  to  defeat  their  object,  by  b.iild- 
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ing  a  fort  at  Oswego.  He  walebed  all  the  movements  of  the  InJiana 
and  sought  to  prevent  their  union  with  the  French.  .,  After  Burnet,  the 
government  of  the  colony  devolved  successively  upon,  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, Eip  Van  Dam,  and  William  Crosby.  The  latter  arrived  at  New- 
York  in  1732.  ■  During  his  adm'iniatratioa  a  prosecution  was  commenced, 
through  his  influence,  against  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  for  publishing 
an  offensive  article.  After  a  noble  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
editor  was  acquitted,  and  Hamilton  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  citizens, 
who  desired,  tbe  entire  liberty  of  the  press. 

After  the  death  of  Crosby,  in  J736,  George  Clark  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor. For  many  years  a  severe  contest  had  existed  between 
the  governor  and  the  house  of  representatives.  The  governor  wished 
to  have  the  control  of  the  public  money,  and  make  such  appropriations 
as  he  saw  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  contended  that  no  money 
should  be  expended  for  any  object  which  they  did  not  approve.  During 
Clark's  administration  the  contest  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  but  the  representatives  prevailed.  At  this  time  there 
were  many  negroes  in  the  c\iy  of  New- York  j  fires  occurred  frequent- 
ly, and  suspicion  was  excited  against  them.  Some  of  them  were  de- 
tected in  setting  lire  to  buildings,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  they  had 
formed  a  plot  to  bum  the  city,  and  intended  to  appoint  a  governor  of 
their  own.  The  people  were  terrified ;  about  thirty  negroes  were 
seized  and  put  to  death,  and  two  white  ,men  were  tried  and  executed- 
When  the  alarm  was  over  the  people  began  to  reflect'  upon  the  character 
of  the  witnesses  and  their  testimony;  none  of  them  were  respectable,' 
and  the  evidence  of  a  plot  had  all  vanished ;  terror  and  prejudice  had  led 
the  magistrates  to  a  course  of  manifest  cruelty  and  injustice. 

In  1743,  George  Clinton,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. He  soon  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
united  their  energies  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The  frequent 
depredations  of  the  enemy  upon  the  English  settlements  led  to  the  pro- 
ject of  another  expedition  against  Canada ;  but  before  their  plan  was 
carried  into  operation  peace  was  restored.  In  1753  Gov.  Clinton  resign- 
ed hia  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Danvera  Osborne.  This  gentle- 
map,  five  days  after  his  arrival,  committed  suicide,  .through  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  James  Delancey,  who  had  been  lieu  ten  ant -governor 
under  Clinton,  then  assumed  the  chief  authority.  In  1755  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  arrived  in  New- York  with  commission  of  governor;  but  being  a  , 
naval  officer  unacquainted  with  civil  aifairs,  he  put  himself  altogether 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Delancey.  The  governors  next  succeeding  were 
Cadwallader  Colden,  General  Monckton,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  and  William 
Tryon,  the  last-named  closing  the  list  of  royal  governors. 

The  climate  of  New- York  is  vaci&us.  In  the  south  part  the  winters 
are  mild  but  changeable ;  in  the  north-east  part  they  are  severe  but  more 
uniform ;  in  the  level  country  west  of  the  mountains  the  climate  is  more 
mild  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  east  part.  The  principal  river  in 
the  slate  is  the  Hudson,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
enters  New- York  bay,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  -miles,  to  Troy.  Lakes  Erie,  Champlain,  and  Ontario  lie  partly 
jvithin  the  state :  of  those  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  are  lakes  George, 
Oneida,  Skanea teles,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  and  Crooked 
lake,  which,  with  the  exception  of  lake  George,  discliarge  their  waters 
into  lake  Ontario,  and  Chatauque  lake,  which  empties  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  Two.  principal -chains  of  high  lands,  rising  to  mountains,  cross 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  One  of  these  comes  from  New-Jersey 
and  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  where  on  each  side  ol  the  river 
the  mountains,  in  places  coming  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  seven  Imndred  feet,  consa- 
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tute  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the  country, 
known  as  the  "  Highlands."  ThRse  mountains  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
iniles  wide,  and  after  crossiiig  the  Hudson  river  proceed  northerly 
form  the  Taghkannic  mountains,  divide  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
Hudson  from  Chose  flowing  into  the  Housatonic  river,  and  (hence  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  Another  range  comes  from  the  north-west  part  o( 
New-Jersey,  and  conslitules  the  Shawagunk  mountains.  A  ihird  range 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  proceeding  north  through  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
snd  Greene  counties,  constitute  the  Catskill  mountains.  The  Adirondack 
mountains  in  the  north-east  part,  and  south-west  of  lake  Champlain,  are 
the  loftiest  moun  la  ins  in  the  slate.  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  being 
6460  feet  high,  and  little  inferior  to  the  White  mountains  in  New-Hamp- 

This  stale  boasts  the  nohlest  cataract  on  the  earth — that  of  Niagara. 
It  is  computed  that  100.000,000  tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  the 
precipice  every  hour.  Tlie  height  of  the  fall  near  the  American  shore 
is  163  feet;  near  Goat  Island,  on  the  Canada  shore,  164  feet;  (he  dis- 
tance around  the  Horse-shoe  fall  is  144  rods.  The  river  at  Ihe  falls  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  hut  directly  helow  is  compressed  to  less  than  a  fourth 
that  distance ;  and  while  it  makes  a  constant  descent,  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, the  banks  rise, gradually  for  six  miles.  Some  suppose  the  falls  to 
have  receded  from  the  escarpment  of  Queension  to  their  present  site ; 
but  Dr.'  Lyell,  the  geologist,  conjectures  the  lime  necessary  for  such  re- 
cession, .to  he  35,000  years. 

,  New- York  has  several  important  literary  institutions.  Columhia  col- 
lege, formerly  King's  college,  was  founded  in  New-York  city  in  1754, 
and  is  under  the  direction,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  Episcopalians; 
Union  college  at  Schenectady  was  founded  in  1795;  Hamilton  college  in 
Clinton  was  founded  in  1813;  Geneva  college,  conducted  by  the  Episco- 
palians, was  founded  in  Geneva  in  1833 ;  the  University  of  the  ciiy  of 
New-York  was  founded  in  1831 ;  the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological 
seminary  was  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1819 ;  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  the  Episcopal  church  was  founded  in  1819,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  the  seminary  connected  with  the  tJuiversity,  was  founded  in  1826 ; 
the  seminary  at  Auburn  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1831;  the 
Hartwick  seminary  was  founded,  in  Otsego'  county,  by  the  Lutherans,  in 
1S16;  the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Newburgh,  in 
1836 ;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  cily  of  New-York, 
in  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  1839. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  be  a  native-bom,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  five  years  in  the  state.  The  lieutenant  is  elected  in  like  man- 
ner, and  must  possess  similar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the 
senate;  and  in  case  of  the  impeachment,  removal,  death,  or  absence  of 
the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-two  members,  who  are  chosen  for  five  year^,  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  elected  every  year.  The  assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  governor 
nominates  all  judicial  ofiicers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  the 
power  of  appointment,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  sixty  years  of  age. 
.  Every  male  white  citizen  of  full  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  re- 
sided for  one  year  in  the  state,  and  for  six  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, inlhe  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Persons  of  colour  are  allowed  to  vote  who  have  resided  five  years  in 
ihe  state,  who  possess  a  freehold  of  *a50,  and  have  held  it  for  onn 
I  liar  previous  to  the  election,  and  pay  ii  tax  noon  ii. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


from  the  natives  trie  land  upon  the  western  sliore  of  Delaware  bay  ai 
river,  from  cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  opposite  the  present  city  of  Tren- 
ton. In  1642,  the  Swedish  governor  erected  a  handsome  house  for  him- 
self on  an  island  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  caused  a 
church  to  t)i!  built,  which  was  consecrated  in  1G46.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment at  New- Netherlands  conquered  the  Swedes  in  1664,  When  the 
English  conquered  New-Netherlands  in  1664,  the  Dutch  possessions  on 
Delaware  river  feh  into  their  hands,  and  for  several  years  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  governors  of  Nfew-York.  In  1681  Pennsylvania  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn.  a  member  of  the  society  of  friends,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  his  father  as  a  British  admird.  Four 
years  from  the  grant  of  the  charter,  the  province  contained  twenty-two 
settlements,  and  Philadelphia  had  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1684 
Penn  returned  to  England,  and  appointed  live  commissioners,  with  a 
president,  to  administer  the  government  during  his  abRence.  He  return- 
ed to  the  state  in  1699,  having  been  rfoniirmed  in  his  proprietary  rights, 
in  ITfia,  Mason  and  Dixon's  hne  was  drawn,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  state  and  Maryland.  Penn  died  in  1713,  leaving  his  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  who  continued  to  pos- 
sess it  u«til*he  revolutionary  war,  when  their  claim  was  purchased  by 
the  commonwealth  for  ^130,000  sterling,  or  $580,000.  In  1784,  the  last 
remainiiig  portion  of  the  state,  not  previously  purchased,  was  bought  of 
the  Indians,  lying  in  its  north- west  part.  In  1776  a  state  constitution  was 
formed,  which  continued  in  operation  tii!  1790,  when  another  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  remained  until  1838.  when  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted.  The  United  States'  constitution  was  adopted  ia  conven- 
tion, December  13lh,  1787;  yeas  46,  nays  23  ;  majority  23,  Philadelphia 
remained  the  seal  of  the  tJnited  States'  government  until  1800,  when  i' 
was  removed  to  Washington. 

The  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  though  healthy  and  temperate,  is  variable 
and  inconstant.  The, extremes  of  temperature  are  from  30°  below  zerc 
of  Fahrenheit  to  98°  above ;  but  such  extremes  are  of  short  continuance 
The  mean  temperature  is  from  44°  to  59o 

The  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  diversilied.  There  are  few 
large  tracts  of  level  land  in  the  stale.  The  south-eastern  counties,  though 
Ihey  can  scarcely  be  denominated  hilly,  have  an  undulating  and  variable 
surface.  South  mountain  extends  from  the  Delaware  below  Baston  in  a 
south-west  direction  through  the  state,  to  the  borders  of  Maryland  in 
Adams  county.  Next  to  this,  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  extends  from 
the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  and  proceeds  south-west  with  a  regular  eleva- 
tion of  from  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streams  at  its  base,  and  terminates  at  Parnell's  Knob,  an  elevated  and 
picturesque  summit  in  Franklin  county,  near  the  south  border  of  the 
statb.  North  of  the  Blue  mountain,  and  between  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna, is  a.  wild  mountainous  region,  where  the  anthracite  coal  is 
found.  This  region  is  interspersed  with  high  and  barren  ridges  in  close 
succession,  interlocking  with  each  other,  and  enclosing  long  and  pointed 
valleys  between  Ihem.  The  Second  and  Sharp  mountains  are  between 
Kittatiny  and  the  first  coal  basin.  Next  comes  Broad  mountain,  an  irreg- 
ular elevation,  with  a  broad  and  barren  table-land  at  its  top-  East  of  the 
Susquehanna  are  several  ridges  with  various  names.  The  valley  of 
Wyoming  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  known  by  many 
local  names.  Between  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  and  the  Alleghany, 
is  what  has  been  called  the  Appalachian  chain,  which  consists  of  high 
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and  nearly  parallel  ridges,  sometimes  approaching  near  to  each  olher, 
and  at  other  times  with  valleys  between  tliein  of  iwenty  miles  in  breaiUh, 
frequently  divided  by  sraaller  ridges.  The  elevated  range,  called  the 
great  Alleghany,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  state,  presenting  on  its 
eoiiih-eastern  side  a  steep  ascent,  but  extending  north  and  west  with  a 
gentle  descent,  and  conaiata  of  an  elevated  and  undulating  table-land. 
Beyond  the  Alleghany  are  Laurel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge,  which  arc  high 
ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Alleghany  ridge, 

Most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountaina  is  a  hilly  coun 
try,  with  many  irregular  and  abrupt  elevations,  not  disposed  in  chains. 
The  soil  of  the  slate  is  generally  good,  anii  much  of  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  the  richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  rivSr.  This  part  of  the  state  has  been  long  settled,  and  is 
under  excellent  cultivation-.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
motintains  there  is  much  fertile  land.  For  some  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  country  la  hiily  and  rough.  The  more  level  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  streams,  are  highly  fertile.  Between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
lake  Krie,  and  the  western  border  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  excellent.  By 
for  the  most  important  production  of  the  state  is  wheat,  and  next  in  value 
to  that  is  Indian  com.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buclcwheal,  hemp  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Apples,  uherries,  and  peaches  are  abundant, 
and  much  cider  is  made.  Although  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet-in  many  parts  there  are  large  dairies; 
and  fine  hordes  and  cattle  are  raised- 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  coal, 
iron,  and  salt,  which  are  abundant.  The  immense  coal  regions  form  the 
mils t  interesting  feature  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  almost 
everywhere  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
part  of  the  state,  to  the  east  of  them.  In  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt 
springs  occur,  which  afford  a  very  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  re- 
,-gion,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  bounded  on  the  norih-west  by  the 
north  branch  of  Susquehanna  river,  extending^  in  a  north-east  direction 
w  over  sixty  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern,  middle,  and  northern 
coai-flelds.  These  three  great  deposites  of  anthracite  coal  have  been 
r^alculated  to  contain  975  square  miles,  or  6^4,000  acres,  in  some  places 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  in  the  ground  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  a  ton  of  coal,  it  is-easy  to  conceive  that  the  quantity  must 
he  immensely  great.  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  estimated  at  21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres,  over  which  it 
is  scattered. 

■  The  Delaware  river  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  and  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course 
of  seventy-five  miles,  enters  it  at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  unites  with  the  Delaware  six  mil^s 
below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  river  rises  in  the  state  of  Neiv- 
Vork,  and  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  rafiids  and  falls,  but  furnishes  a  de- 
scending navigation  for  boats  and  rafts,  in  lime  of  high  water.  The  Ju- 
.-.iala  rises  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  enters  the  Susquehanna  eleven  miles  above 
Harrisburgh.  The  Alleghany  river,  four  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  Monongahela,  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
south,  unite  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio  river,  which  latter  Sows  a 
short  distance  in  this  stale.  The  Youghipgheny  is  a  small  river  which 
snlers  the  Monongahela  on  the  east  side. 
Pliiladeiphia,  between  the  Dehware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  Pitls- 
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burgh,  at  the  juaction  of  the  Moiiongah  'a  and  Alleghany  rivers,  are  the 
moat  commercial  planes  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Lancaster,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Easton   York,  Carlisle,  Alleghany,  and 

The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold 
the  office  rnore  than  six  years  in  nine.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age 
and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  seven  years.  The  senate  consists  oi 
thirty- three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  third 
being  ehosen  annually.  A  member  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  four  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last  year  .n  the  district 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  All  judicial  offices  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  hold  their  offices  for  fifteen  years.  The  presiding  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  offices  for  ten  years.  The  asso- 
ciate jiidgea  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  nold  their  offices  (or  five 
years.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor^  and  holds 
office  during  his  pleasure.  The  treasurer  is  elected  annually,  by  the 
Joint  hallot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Every  white  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  ten  days  in  the  district  where  he  offers  his 
vote,  and  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Harrisburg  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January. 

By  a  splendid  course  of  mlernal  improvements,  Pennsylvania  has 
Sreally  extended  and  facilitated  her  trade,  but  has  contracted  the  largest 
debt  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  discharge, 
hut  can  only  do  it  by  a  moderate  taxation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Plymouth  company,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  in  1606,  sent  out 
a  ship  to  make  discoveries  witliin  the  limits  of  its  grant ;  this  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1607  they  sent  out  another  vessel,  with  one 
hundred  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine.  Discouraged  hy  ihe  dreary  appearance 
of  the  country,  fifty-five  returned  in  the  ship  that  brought  Ihem  over ;  the 
remainder sufFered  so  much  duringlhe  winter  from  hunger  and  cold,  that 
they  all  returned  the  next  year  to  England  in  a  vessel  that  came  to  bring 
them  provisions.  The  company,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  for  sev. 
eral  years  made  no  further  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  1614, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  company,  explored  Ilie 
coast  from  Penobscot  river  to  Cape  Cod.  He  drew  a  map  of  his  discov- 
eries, and  on  his  return  presented  it  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Smith's  glowing  description  of  the  country,  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  New-England.  In  1615  Smith  attempted  to  plant  a  colony 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  subsequent  at 
tempts  to  form  a  settlement  failed,  until  the  arduous  business  was  under- 
taken  by  men  who  were  influenced  by  higher  motives  than  the  love  of 
gain  or  of  perilous  adventure. 

The  first  settlers  of  New-England  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision  oi 
their  peculiar  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  To  escape  from  persecu- 
tion they  left  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  after  a  long  ami  stormy  voyage 
arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  9th,  1620-  After  exploring  the  country  for 
several  weeks,  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  they  called  Plymouib,  and 
there  commenced  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620.  the  first  permanent  sot' 
tlement  in  New-England.     Feeling;  the  need  of  same  form  of  civil  guv 
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>ng  themselves,  forty-one  of  their  number,  before  tney  land- 
ed, soleainly  adopted  a  conatitiuion,  and  elected  John  Carver  first  gover- 
nor of  the  colony.  Miles  Standish  was  aoon  after  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military.  At  first  the  colony  was  not  molested  by  the 
Indiana ;  Masaaaoit,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the  country,  was  in- 
duced, after  much  hesitation,  to  enter  the  village,  and  after  eating  and 
drinking  with'the  ffovemor,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English, 
which  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  long  voyage  of  the  colonists,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  their 
numerous  privations,  brought  disease  and  death  among  Ihem,  which  car- 
ried ofif  nearly  half  of  their  number  before  the  return  of  spring.  Bui 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  England  induced  many  others  to  leave  their 
homes  and  Join  the  infant  colony.  In  the  year  162S,  John  Endicolt,  with 
about  three  hundred  others,  were  sent  over  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other colony ;  they  began  a  settlement  which  ihey  called  Salem ;  tliis 
colnny  received  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
tribe  of  this  name,  in  that  vicinity.  The  next  year  their  colony  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New-England."  This  circumaiauce  greatly  increased  ■ 
the  spirit  of  emigration.  In  1630,  about  fifteen  hundred  people  arrived  at 
the  colonies;  among  them  came  Gov.  Winlhrop,  with  other  officers,  and 
many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  distinction,  who  brought  over  the  charter 
of  the  colony;  they  founded  the  town  of  Boston.  Among  the  towns 
earliest  settled  in  this  vicinity,  were  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Water- 
town,  Roxbury,  Medford  and  Cambridge.  Boston  soon  became  the 
chief  town  in  (he  colony,  and  the  first  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
was  held  there,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1630.  The  settlers  now  endured 
great  hardships  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  great  numbers  died  the  first 
winter;  they  had  few  or  no  accommodations,  and  their  place  of  worship 
was  under  a  large  tree.  For  several  years  following  the  colony  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  settlements  were  greatly  multiplied.  The  Masaaebu- 
setts  colonists,  in  wealth  and  education,  were  superior  to  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth ;  in  other  respects  they  were  similar.  The  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  their  charter,  were  to  assemble  four  times  a  year 
for  the  elecliQn  of  officers  and  the  enactment  of  laws;  but  in  1631,  it 
being  inconvenient  for  them  all  to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  by  general 
consent,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  should  be  transferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative body,  composed  of  delegates  sent  from  each  of  the  planta- 
tions. In  the  same  year  Roger  Williams,  the  mioisler  of  Salem,  having 
advanced  opinions  which  gave  offence,  was  banished  from  the  colony ; 
and  in  1636  he  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1635  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  among 
whom  was  Henry  Vane.  By  his  engaging  deportment  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  year  following  was  made  governor  of  the  colon  f ; 
but  his  popularity  was  of  short  continuance.  About  this  time  &  nn 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  more  enthusia  m. 
inculcated  opiniona  which  involved  the  whole  colony  in  contentions ;  she 
soon  gained  great  iaflnence,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  Bof  an, 
Governor  Vane,  and  others  of  the  first  respectability)  but  at  the  lext 
election  Winthrop  instead  of  Vane  was  chosen  governor ;  Vane  i  eins 
disappointed  returned  to  England,  and  afterwards  became  diatinguidhed 
in  the  civil  wars  of  that  country. 

The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  so  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  that  many  distinguished  pereons,  desiring  to  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  determined  to  leave  their  nativt 
shores;  among  them  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  when  about  to  sail 
was  expressly  detained  by  order  of  Charles  I.  The  Indians,  now  feeling 
that  the  whites  or  themselves  must  soon  be  exterminated,  began  tu  slww 
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their  hostility ;  at  this  time  the  Pequots  and  the  Narragan Belts,  two  puw- 
erful  and  warlike  tribes,  were  Uving  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  and 
Bliode  Islaiid;  between  these  two  tribes  there  existed  the  greatest  en- 
mity ;  the  Pequots  proposed  that  ail  animosities  should  now  be  laid  aside 
and  their  forces  united  against  the  whiles ;  but  the  Narraganseits,  in- 
stead of  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
English,  and  heartily  joined  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pequot  trilie. 
In  16J7,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticutj  sen- 
sible of  their  danger,  combined  their  forces  for  the  Utter  extermination  o! 
these  savage  enemies.  Captain  Mason,  with  about  ninety  whites  and 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians,  was  sent  out  against  them.  He  altackea 
one  of  their  largest  villages,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  took  their  fort, 
set  Are  to  their  wigwams,  surrounded  the  town,  and  shot  many  of  the 
Indians  in  their  attempts  to  eseape.  Of  the  Indians  about  five  hundred 
were  killed,  but  only  two  of  the  English.  Soon  after,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  a  swamp  near  New-Haven;  where  the  whole  tribe  had  as- 
sembled! The  swamp  was  surrouwJed  by  the  whites,  who,  after  a  hot 
battle,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Many  of  the  Pequots  were  killed, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  fled  westward 
and  joined  the  Mohawks,  This  battle  terminated  the  war;  the  English 
were  not  again  moleslet!  by  the  Indians  for  nearly  forty  years. 

it  was  now  ten  years  since  the  first  settlement  of  Salem.  About 
twenty-one  thousand  persons  had  already  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  Bui 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  England  ;  the  arm  of  persecution  was  bro- 
ken ;  the  puritans  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  many,  leaving  the  col- 
onies, returned  to  England.  Notwithstanding  this  cheek  to  the  spirit  of 
emigration,  the  colonies  continued  to,  increase  with  amazing  rapidity  in 
wealth  and  importance.  In  1633  Harvard  University  was  founded  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  next  year  the  first  printing  press  in  America  was 
there  established.  The  first  things  printed  were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an 
almanac,  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  means  of  mental  and 
moral  improvement  were  already  considered  of  the  first  importance. 

In  H)*3,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New-Haven,  joined  in  a  confederacy  for  mutual  advice  and  protection 
they  were  leagued  under  the  title  of  '■  The  United  Colonies  of  New- 
England."  Commissioners  met  twice  a  year  alternately  at  Hanford, 
New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  Boston,  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federated  colonies!  they  were  thus  united  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Rhode  Island  desired  to  join  the  confederacy,  but  Plymouth  would  noi 
give  her  consent.  In  1641  the  people  of  New-Harapshire  placed  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  165-3  the  province 
of  Maine  also  came  under  her  protection.  This  province  was  first  granted 
to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  1G34 ;  he  established  a  government  over  it, 
which  in  1649  had  lost  its  authority,  and  as  Massachusetts  claimed  the 
province,  as  being  comprised  under  her  charter,  the  inhabitants  submit- 
ted to  her  jurisdiction. 

We  have  seen  that  persecution  was  the  grand  fault  of  that  age.    The 

fiurila,  s  themselves  had  been  driven  from  home  on  account  of  their  re- 
igjous  peculiarities ;  yet  we  soon  find  them  cruelly  persecuting  others 
who  d  ffered  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  About  the  year  1650, 
(hree  I  iptists  came  into  Massachusetts  from  Rhode  Island,  and  having 
fts'seinb  ed  one  sabbath  morning  to  worship,  they  were  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic oific  rs  and  carried  to  the  congregational  church,  and  there  kept  till 
the  close  of  the  service ;  soon  after  this  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine  or  be  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Holmes,  one  of  the 
three,  refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  was  punished  according  to  the  set"""'"'  ■ 
the  friends  of  one  paid  his  fine,  and  the  other  Was  released.  In 
number  of  Quakers  arrived  in  Massachusetts;  their  sentiments  not 
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ing  wilh  tlKise  of  Ihe  puritans,  excited  a  spirit  of  perse-iutioii,  and  a  law 
was  passed  banishing  all  Quskere'from  the  colony,  and  imposing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  upon  any  who  should  return  after  banishment-  Fo.ur  per- 
sons who  had  been  banished,  returned,  and  were  conderaned  and  exe- 
cul«d.  They  died  in  triumph,  rejoicinir  in  the  opportunity  thej;  had  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  Iheir  faith.  These  cruel  measures  excited  the 
pity  of  the  people,  and  led  some  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and 
finally  to  embrace  their  sentiments.  The  puritans  at  length  discovered 
their  error  and  repealed  their  cruel  laws;  in  that  age  of  bigotry  the 
wisest  of  men  had  not  discovered,  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  worship 
Chd  in  tphatever  manner  they  please. 

The  government  of  England  now  began  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
growing  spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  colonies.  In  IG63  laws  were 
passed  which  confined  all  the  trade  of  commerce  ,between  Europe  and 
the  qotonies  to  English  vessels,  Against  these  restrictions  the  colonists 
made  frequent  complaints,  but  without  effect.  In  iGGi  the  king  sent  over 
four  commissioaers  to  examine  into  Ihe  state  of  the  colonies.  They  ex- 
ercised their  authority  in  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  but  their  decisions 
were  little  regarded ;  in  Massachusetts  their  authority  was  promptly  re- 
jected ;  in  New-Hampshire  they  attempted  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  their  counsel  was  not  regarded; 
they  also  made  the  same  attempts  in  Maine ;  in  Connecticut  the  commis- 
sioners were  received  with  respect  and  compliance,  and  for  these  marks 
of  her  loyalty  she  afterwards  received  the  approbation  of  the  British 
government.  The  laws  restricting  navigation,  and  the  authority  assumed 
by  these  commissioners  from  the  king,  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  those  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

The  whites  now  began  to  perceive  the  designs  of  the  Indians.  Their 
hostility  was  daily  manifested  i  and  in  June,  1G75,  they  attacked  the 
town  of  Swanzey,  killed  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses.  The  troops  of  the  colony  soon  appeared ;  but  the 
enemy  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  every  building  they  passed,  butchering  the 
whites, and  fixing  their  heads  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
troops  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  ihem.  The  whole  country  waa 
now  roused  to  arms.  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  perceiving 
the  augmented  forces  of  the  enemy,  left  his  post  at  Mount  Hope  ana 
stationed  his  troops  at  Pocasset,  now  called  Tiverton;  here  the  English 
attacked  him,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men.  The  Nar- 
ragaiisetls  being  now  leagued'with  Philip,  the  English  marched  directly 
into  their  country,  and  forced  iheminto  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace;  this 
treaty,  however,  was  violated  as  soon  as  the  whites  retired.  The  colo- 
nists now  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage ;  their  settlements 
were  surroiinded  with  thick  forests  i  Indians  were  living  promiscuously 
among  them,  professing  to  be  friendly  but  proving  to  be  enemies ;  they 
were  exposed  at  every  lurn  to  be  shot  by  their  foes.  The  commissioners 
perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  conspired  to  exterminate  the  whites,  de- 
ctered  war  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  ordered  that  two  thousand  men 
should  be  raised  to  oppose  the  enemy.  The  Narragansetts  being  the 
nearest  and  most  dangerous  tribe,  the  colonists,  under  the  command  ol 
Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth,  marched  into  their  country  and 
pursued  them  through  a  deep  snow  to  their  stronghold  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  swamp.  Their  fortress  was  built  on  an  island,  and  surrounded  hy 
a  thick  brush-fence  a  rod  wide  :  it  had  but  one  narrow  entrance,  and  thai 
well  defended.  The  whites  determined  to  force  this  passage ;  the  In- 
■liana  fought  bravely ;  but  after  a  bloody  contest  the  whiles  entered;  sel 
fire  to  (he  fori,  consuming  about  six  hundred  wigwams,  wilh  their  old  men 
s'iiniea  and  children.    About  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  colonists 
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werf  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  loSa  of  (he  Indians  was  st  least  one 
thousand  slain.  During  the  winter  the  Indians  destroyed  many  towns 
and  massacred  great  nnmhers  of  the  defenceless  whites.  In, the  spring 
the  people  of  Connecticut  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  took  theit  chief  sachem,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Mohe- 
gans,  who,  being  friendly  to  the  whites,  put  him  to  death.  Philip  had 
now  collected  a  band  of  hia  scattered  forces,  and  returned  to  his  old 
sialion  at  Mount  Hope.  About  the  1st  of  August,  Gapt.  Church  attacked 
him,  took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners,  and  killed  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  hie  men.  On  this  occasion  Philip  wept  bitterly  for  the 
loss  of  his  fainily,  and  exhibited  Che  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature. 
One  of  his  own  men  proposed  to  him  to  submit  to  the  whites ;  Philip  in- 
stantly shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  A  brother  of  this  Indian,  enraged  at 
Philip,  deserted  his  ranks  and  joined  the  colonists;  this  man,  in  a  battle 
shortly  after,  shot  Philip  in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death,  and  thus  fell 
this  great  Indian  warrior.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  In- 
dians now  (led  or  sued  for  peace. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  the  heirs  of  Gorges  urged  against 
iMassachusetts  their  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  province  of  Maine ;  to 
satisfy  these  claims  Massachusetts  paid  the  sum  of  .=£1250  In  1630 
New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinct colony.  The  government  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  sent  over  Edward  Randolph  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  obnoxious  laws  relating  to  commerce  He  brought  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  the  colonial  governments  to  send  agenlB 
to  England,  authorized  to  act  with  full  power  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  suspected  that  the  design  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  get  away  their  charter  and  bring  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony under  the  immediate  control  of  the  king.  The  agents,  therefore, 
who  were  appointed,  were  instructed,  on  no  consideration  to  deliver  up 
the  charter. 

In  lOBi  the  government  of  England  declared  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  no  longer  valid,  and  in  1686  Sir  Edmund  Androsa  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  colony.  This  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts ;  they  felt  that  a  tyrant  was  now  placed  over  them. 
The  governor  immediately  imposed  restraints  upon  the  press,  and  broke 
in  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  regulations  of  the  people ;  the  titles 
of  land  given  under  the  old  charter  were  declared  void,  and  exorbitant 
prices  were  demanded  for  securing  new  ones.  These  proceedings  of  the 
government  provoked  the  people  to  madness,  and  they  were  ready  to 
seize  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  redress.  In  1689  news  came 
from  England  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
was  cOntendmg  for  the  crown.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  inspired 
with  hope  of  deliverance^  at  once  flew  to  arias,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
their  oppressors  and  restored  their  former  magistrates.  The  next  arrival 
from  England  brought  word  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  undbr  the  title  of  William  111.  This  iatelligence 
was  received  with  great  joy  throughout  New-Engiand. 

la  1692  William  granted  to  MassachusBtia  a  new  charier,  which  ex- 
tended her  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  By  this  charter  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  governor  of  the  colony.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  the  first  royal  governor,  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  new  charter, 
which  in  many  respects  was  not  so  acceptable  to  the  people  as  the  old 
one.  By  an  express  provision  the  new  charter  granted  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  excepting  Roman  Catholics. 

About  this  time  the  colonies  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  French  of 
Canada,  combined  with  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians.     A  fleet  was 
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fltlea  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  proceed  agaiiisi 
Quebec,  and  land  forces  were  raised  to  march  directly  to  Montreal.  These 
movements  were  unsuccessful,  and,  instead  of  reliftving  the  colonists,  in- 
creased their  burden  of  debt,  tn  the  midst  of  these  calamities  New- 
England  was  thrown  into  panic  and  distress  by  the  strange  delusiona  of 
wiiekcraft.  A  few  years  before,  in  England,  persons  called  witches  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.  Many  respectable 
men  had  declared  their  belief  that  some  persons  were  acmally  possessed 
with  evil  spirits ;  and  the  people  of  New-England,  therefore,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  with  the  utmost  credulity  the  absurdities  of  this  imagi- 
nary witchcraft.  The  infatuation  had  extended  to  all  classes  in  society. 
Twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  when  the  magistrates,  finding  that  their  own  families 
were  exposed  to  the  same  accusations,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion.    Those  in  prison  were  released,  and  the  witches  soon  fled. 

The  English  settlements  were  still  harassed  by  the  French  and  Indiana. 
Peace  followed  for  a  few  years,but  war  breaking  out  anew  between  Eng- 
■'and  and  France,  hostilities  at  once  commenced  between  their  colonies. 
In  February,  1704,  the  town  of  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  was  attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  Indians  and  French ;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhab- 
'^tants  killed  or  carried  prisoners  to  Canada.  In  17X1  a  large  fleet,  uniler 
the  command  of  Admiral  Walker,  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Canada-  Having  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  disregarding 
the  advice  of  the  American  pilots,  he  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
many  of  his  ships  dashed  to  pieces.  This  calamity  defeated  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  upon  the  col- 
onies till  1713,  when.|ieace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France. 
In  1716  SamuelShute  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony;  during  his 
administration  much  contention  prevailed  between  him  and  the  house  of 
representatives,  respecting  the  governor's  salary.  The  house  contended 
for  the  right  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his.  services,  while  the  king 
had  ordered  the  governor  to  establish  a  permanent  salary.  This  contest 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  the  pay  of  the  governor. 

In  1744  war  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France.  During 
the  time  of  peace  the  French. had  strongly  fortified  the  port  of  Louis- 
bnrgh  on  Cape  Breton ;  this  port  gave  French  privateers  every  advantage 
for  mining  the  important  fisheries  on  that  coast,  and  for  breaking  up  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  A  plan  was  concieved  by  one  of  the  colonists  for 
taking  this  port,  and  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  imposed  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  members  of  the  general 
court,  the  governor  made  known  the  plan  to  them;  at  first  the  enterprise 
was  considered  as  altogether  hazardous  and  impracticable, but  when  made 
known  to  the  people,  all  hands  and  hearts  were  ready  for  the  undertaking. 

An  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam Pepperell,  was  soon  landed  on  the  island,  while  a  fleet  under  Com- 
modore warren  blockaded  the  harbour;  a  detachment  marched  round  to 
the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings containing  naval  stores,  tar,  pilch,  wine,  brandy  &c. ;  the  flames  and 
smoke  pouring  into  the  grand  battery  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they 
spiked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  New-Eng- 
land troops  took  possession  of  the  battery ;  they  spent  fourteen  nights  up 
to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water,  drawing  their  cannon  through  a  marsh, 
from  the  landing  to  the  camp,  and  they  then  turned  Ihem  with  great  effeci 
upon  the  city.  The  fleet  in  the  hart>our  captured  a  French  64  ^\m  ship, 
laden  with  stores,  and  five  hundred  and  Sixty  men  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  This  threw  the  besieged  into  great  distress,  and  with  other  ad- 
verse  events,  led  the  French  on  the  16th  of  June  to  sutreijder  the  city 
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This  expedition  displayed  the  spirit  of  New-England,  and  excited  the 
jealDusy  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  summer  a  large  French  fleet  of 
forty  ships  appeared  on  the  coast,  which  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
colonies :  hut  the  French,  after  many  Berious  disasters,  which  destroyed 
nearly  half  their  fleet,  retunied  to  France.  In  1748  peace-  was  concluded, 
and  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  the  French- 

i  In  uo  Slate  of  the  Union  has  agriculture  been  more  improved  than  in 
Massachusetts;  she  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  its 
shipping  Massachusetts  is  the  second  ^tate  in  the  UnioD,  being  inferior 
only  to  New- York.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified;  the  sooth- 
eastern  part  is  mostly  level ;  through  Berkshire  county  pass  two  moun 
tain  ranges,  the  Taghkannic  on  the  western  border  of  the  stale,  and  be 
tween  the  Housatonic  and  Cotinecticut  rivers  the  Green  mountain  range, 
here  called  Hoosic  mountains.  Mount  Holy oke,  near  Northampton,  ia 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Wachusell 
mountain  in  Princeton  is  an  isolated  summit,  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  high;  Saddle  mountain,  in  the  Taghkannic  range,  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  state,  is  four  thousand  feel  high,  and  Mount  Washington, 
in  the  same  range,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  is  about  three 
thousand  feet  high, 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives ;  they  are  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  people;  the  governor  must  have  resided  seven  years  in  the 
state,  and  he  worth  a  freehold  of  tOOO  pounds,,  and  declare  his  behef  in 
the  Christian  religion ;  tne  lieu  tenant-governor  must  possess  the  same 
qualification.  A  council  of  nine  persons  besides  the  lieutenant-governor 
are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  and  not  more 
than  two  can  be  chosen  in  one  congressional  district ;  they  rank  next  to 
the  lieutenant-governor.  The  senate  contams  forty  members,  who  must 
possess  a  freehold  of  300  pounds,  and  a  personal  estate  of  600  pounds, 
and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  election.  The  house  of  representatives  contains  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members,  who  must  possess  a  freehold  of  100  pounds  in  the 
town  for  which  he  is  chosen,  or  rateable  estate  to  the  value  of  250  pounds. 
The  judges  and  various  other  officers,  as  attorney  general,  &c.,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  (lie 
judges  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour;  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  receiver- gen  era]  are  appointed  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Everymale  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  (excepting  paupers  and  persona  under  guardianship),  wiio  has  re- 
sided in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  districl  in  which  he  may 
claim  to  vote  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  shall  have  paid 
a  tax  in  the  commonwealth  within  two  years,  or  shall  have  been  ex 
empied  from  taxation,  enjoys  the  right  of  soifrage. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Thb  lirst  permanent  settlement  in  New-Hampshire  was  made  by  ine 
English  in  1623.  John  Mason  and  Ferdinand  Gorges  obtained  from  the 
New-England  company  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  sent  over  a  few 
pioneers,  who  made  new  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua 
river— one  near  the  mouth,  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  further  up  the 
river,  at  Cocheco,  now  called  Dover.  Portsmouth  was  settled  in  1631, 
and  in  1638  a  settlement  was  made  at  Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, who  had  before  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians.  Soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Exeter  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  organised  a  gov 
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ornment  for  themselves.  For  several  yeara  the  government  of  each  town. 
was  flistinct  and  independent;  but  finding  thai  they  were  vei^  much  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  Ihey  placed  themselves,  in, 1641,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  wars  virith  Philip  these 
feehle  settlements  sufTered'  extremely  from  the  barbarous  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 

In  1679  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
a  distinct  province.  Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  kins',  ^nd  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
people.  The. assembly  held  its  first  session  at  Portsmouth,  in  1686,  when 
a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "nq  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance, 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  such  as  should  be  made  by 
the  assembly,  and  approved  bjr  the  president  and  council."  About  this 
time  a  contest  commenced  .which  continued  with  more  or  less  severity 
for  many  yeara.  Robert  Mason  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  laid  claim  to 
a  large  pE^  of  the  territory;  his  claims  were  rejected,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  induced  the  king  to  commission  Edward  Cranfield  as  the 
commander-in-chief  of  New-Hampshire;  on  his  arrival  he  also  met  with 
opposition;  he  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  Mr.  Waldron,  a  principal  man  in  the  colony,  was  very  ac- 
tive in  opposing  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Cfaniield.  In  1689  the  people 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  they  might  again  be  annexed  to 
Massachusetts ;  the  petition  was  refused,  and  the  petitioners  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  separate  government,  Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased 
Mason's  claim,  was  made  governor  of  the  colony;  he  at  once  renewed 
the  old, contests  respecting  lands;  suits  were  iaid  against  some  of  the 
principal  landholders,  but  the  court  usually  gave  a  decision  in  their  fa- 

Major  Waldron  and  others,  of  Dover,  had  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  who  concerted  a  shrewd  scheme 
for  destroying  the  town.  In  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  the  inhabitants  had  fortified  several  houses  to  which  they 
repaired  every  night  to  sleep;  the  Indians  sent  several  women,  who  were 
considered  friendly  to  the  whites,  to  seek  lodging  with  them;  they  were 
instructed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  these  houses  in  the  night,  and  give 
a  signal  to  the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  plan  was  successful.  At  midnight  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  savages  rushed  into  the  houses ;  their  vengeance  was  first  di- 
rected towards  Waldron,  who,  after  bravely  defending  himsell,  was  over- 
powered and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  He  was  thrown  upon 
a  table,  and  each  of  the  savages  in  turn  gashing  his  breast  with  their 
knives,  exclaimed,  "  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account."  At  length  they  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  rolling  him  from  the  table  upon  the  point  ol 
his  own  sword.  Many  houses  were  plundered  and  burned ;  other  towns 
were  attacked,  hundreds  were  killed,  and  many  earned  captive  to  Canada 
and  sold  to  the  French.  These  cruel  depredations  continued  till  1697 
when  peace  was  again  restored.  In  1703  the  colonies  were  again  in- 
volved in  a  long  and  bloody  war.  In  1719  Londonderry  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Ireland.  In  1722  war  broke  out  again  with  the  French 
and  Indians ;  During  this  war  Capt,  John  Lovewell  distinguished  him- 
self in  fighting  the  Indians;  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he  surprised  a 
company  of  ten  Indians  who  were  asleep  round  a  fire;  the  Indians  jump- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  except  one,  who,  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  seized  by  Lovewell's  dog,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  others.  In  another  expedition  Lovewell  and  most  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  I'au- 
gus.  In  1746  the  owners  of  Mason's  title  urged  again  their  old  claim  : 
but  meeting  with  no  success  they  yielded,  and  settled  this  unhappy  con- 
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lesT,  Dy  an  honourable  appropriation  of  their  lands.  In  their  grants  they 
provided  for  the  liberal  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  build- 
ing churches,  promoting  education,  and  iijternal  improvements.  The 
people  of  New-Hampshiro  now  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  and 
repose,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  opening  of  the  Freneh  war- 

Tlie  recent  geological  survey  of  this  state  by  Dr.  Jackson,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  extensive  copper  and  iron  mines.  A  copper  mine  in 
Coos  Co.  yields  an  ore  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  are  some  picturesque  lakes  and  line  waterfalls}  and  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  presenlod  by  its  mountains  and  lakes 
.las  caused  it  to  he  denominated  "the  Switzerland  of  America."  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  are  Grand  Monadnock,  toward  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state,  3^4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Sunapee  moun- 
tain, near  Sunaiiee  lake;  Eearsarge  mountain,  between  Sutton  and  Sal' 
isbury,  2461  feel;  Carr's  mountain,  in  Ellsworth  ;  Moosehillock,  in  Ben- 
ton, *63fi  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
mountains,  6428  feet  high.  The  Notch  in  the  White  mountains  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  curiosity,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  affording  some  of  the  wild- 
est and  grandest  scenery  in  nature;  aroad  passes  through  this  notch, 
being  the  only  place  in  which  the  mountain  can  he  passed. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1784,  and  in  1792  was.  altered  to  its 
present  form.  The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March.  He  must  have  resided  in  ihe  state  for  seven 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  be  thirty-five  yeafs  of  age,  and  possess 
property  lo  the  amount  of  £500,  one  half  of  which  must  be  a  freehold 
within  tne  state.  The  council  consists  of  live  members,  chosen  by  the 
people;  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives. Is  denominated  the  general  court  of  New-Hampshire ;  the  senate 
f.onsists  of  twelve  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  the  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people.  All  judicial  officers  are  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, but  are  removable  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, at  the  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  no  judicial 
officer  can  hold  office  after  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  excepting 

eaupers,  and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  ac  iheir  own  request, 
ave  the  right  of  sufTrage. 


RHODB-ISLAND. 
This  is  the  smallest  state  in  territory  in  the  Union,  being  only  aboul 
forty-nine  miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1636  bv  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts, 
as  before  mentioned.  He  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  at  a 
place  called  Mooshausic,  and  began  to  build  a  town,  which,  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  God's  goodness  to  him,  he  called  Providence.  In  1643 
Rhode-Island  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  celebrated  Union  of  ihe 
New-England  colonies ;  Plymouth  declaring  the  settlements  of  this  col- 
ony to  be  within  the  limits  of  her  territory  would  not  consent  to  the  pe- 
tition; but  after  a  warm  discussion  between  the  commissioners,  it  was 
voted  that  Rhode  Island  should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  pro. 
vided  she  would  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth ;  spurning  the 
idea  of  such  submission,  she  maintained  her  independence,  and  was  no* 
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BBsociatefl  with  Ihe  other  colonies.  The  same  year  Roger  WiUiams  went 
to  Eiiglrtod  Hiid  ohtained  a  gram  of  the  lerriKiry,  and  a  peri/iission  for 
the  people  of  the  colony  to  organize  a  civil  governaenC.  In  1647  dele* 
gates  from  ihe  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  framed  a  code  of  laws ;  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  presidentor  governor,  and  four  assistants. 

In  1663  King  Charles  granted  a  charter  to  Rh<ode- Islands  similar  in  its 
provisions  to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  leg'islature  passed  a  law  that 
every  Christian  sect,  except  Roman  Catholics,  should  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  freemen;  a  law  was  also  passed,  that  the  property  of  Quakers 
wtio  ri^fused  to  take  up  arma  in  defence  of  the  colony,  should  be  seized 
by  the  public  officers ;  but  this  law  not  being  agreeable  to  the  people  was 
never  ejiforced.  The  charter  government  of  this  colony  was  dissolved 
by  A.ndross  while  he'  was  governor  of  New-England,  bilt  was  resumed 
again  directly  after  his  imprisonment.  Rh()de- Island,  on  account  of  lier 
just  and  benevolent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  was  seldom  molested  by 
their  depredations. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  Is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  the  governor  to  serve, 
through  death,  impeachment,  or  absence  from  the  state,  his  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  lieutenant-governor,  elected  also  annually ,by  the  people ;  or 
ID  case  of  the  inability  of  both,  the  office  shall  be  tilled  by  the  president 
of  the  senate.  The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one 
member  from,  each  town  or  city  in  the  state,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
govercor,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  lieutenani-governor,  who  has  no  vote 
excepting  on  an  equal  division  of  the  members.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  In  the  absence  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  presides  over  the  body  until  a  president  is  chosen. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-two  mem- 
bers. Each  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  at  least  one-  member,  provided 
that  no  town  or  city  shall  elect  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  one  member  to  every  1539 
inhabitants,  and  each  fraction  exceeding  one  half  is  entitled  to  one  rep- 
resentative. The  present  number  of  members  is  sixty-nine.  The  judi- 
cial power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior 
coqrts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  ordain.  The 
iudges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  in  grand 
committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect 
of  each  house  separately.  Every  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided,  and  has  had  a  home  in 
the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  the  (own  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vole 
for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  real  estate  in  said  town  or 
Bity  to  the  amount  of  $134,  or  renting  for  $7  above  all  incumbrances 
whatsoever,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  or  if  his  property  is  in 
another  town  or  city  in  the  state  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerlt  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  it  lies,  dated  within  ten  days  previous  to  the  eleelion,  and  show- 
ing that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded  for  ninety  days ;  the 
name  of  ihe  voter  must. have  been  legally  enrolled  for  one  year  next  pre- 
vious to  the  election  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  he 
must  have  paid  a  town  or  city  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  tnilitia,  and  have  performed  military  duly;  a  residence  at  any 
garrison  or  naval  station  in  the  state  does  not  give  a  legal  residence. 
This  const-tolion  went  into  operation  May  3d,  1843.  Rhode  Island  bore 
an  honouraole  part  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  General  Greene,  oire 
cf  her  citizens,  was  inferior  as  a  general  officer,  only  to  Washington 
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CONNECTICUT. 


The  territory  now  constituting  the  stale  of  Connecticut,  was  granted 
by  ilie  Plymouih  company  in  England  to  lords  Say  and  Seal,  Brooke  and 
others,  in  1631.  About  this  lime  Mr  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
visited  the  country  along  (he  Connecticut  river,  and  finding  the  Indians 
friendly,  and  desirous  of  trading  with  the  whites,  he  selected  a  spot  for 
a  trading-house-  The  Dutch  at  New- York,  aniieipating  the  designs  oJ 
Winslow,  sent  a  company  to  erect  a,  fort  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  the  En- 
glish from  forming  a  settlemeni  in  that  region.  In  1635  a  number  of 
iamilieii  from  Massachusetts  began  settlements  at  Wetherslield  and  Wind- 
sor; the  next  winter,  some  of  them  being  destitute  of  provisions,  re- 
lumed to  their  friends  in  Massachusetts.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
John  Winthrop  arrived  from  England,  with  orders  from  the  -company  who 
now  owned  the  territory,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  summer  of  1635,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers belonging  to  his  congregation,  left  Massachusetts  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Hartford.  In  their  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  guide  but  (heir  compass,  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  and  their  prin- 
cipal food  was  the  milk  of  the  cows,  which  they  drove  before  them. 
The, Indians  in  Connecticut  were  very  numerous  ;  thirty  years  after  its 
Eettlement  there  were  twenty  Indians  to  one  white  man,  and  the  first  set- 
tiers  suffered  every  kind  of  barbarity  from  these  savages.  In  lt)37  the 
troops  from  this  colony  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  and  forti- 
tude in  the  war  against  the  Pequots,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  During  this  war,  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respec- 
tability from  England,  arrived  at  Boston.  In  1638  they  founded  the  coj- 
ony  of  New-Haven  at  Quinnipiac,  the  Indian  name  of  that  region.  The 
first  sabbath  after  their  arrival  Iffr.  Davenport  preached  to  the  colony  un- 
der a  large  oak  tree;  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  they  all  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant,  "  to  be 
governed  in  all  things,  both  civil  and  religious,  by  the  rules  and  principles 
of  the  Bible." 

In  1639  the  people  of  this  colony  met  in  a  large  barn  and  adopted  a 
constitution.  It  provided  that  none  but  members  of  sonie  church  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  or  take  any  part  in  the  government;  that  all  voters  should 
meet  once  a  year  to  choose  the  officers  of  the  colony  ;  and  that  the  word 
of  God  should  be  their  only  rule,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  religious  affairs. 
The  same  year  the  people  of  Wetherslield  and  Windsor  assembled  at 
Hartford,  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  coiony  of  Connecticut,  which 
in  many  respects  was  similar  to  that  of  New-Haven.  About  this  lime 
George  Fenwick  and  others  began  a  settlemeni  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  in  honour  of  lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke,  was  called  Say- 
brook;  for  many  years  ihey  enacted  their  own  laws  and  made  their  own 
regulations,  but  in  1664  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  Connecticut 
colony. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Oon- 
necticut,  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  royal  charter  foi 
that  colony.  He  presented  to  Charles  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  hia 
father,  Charles  I.,  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandmother.  Pleased  with 
the  gift,  the  king  granted  a  charter  very  liberal  in  its  privileges,  and  which 
confirmed  all  the  provisions  of  their  constitution.  The  charter  included 
New-Haven;  but  that  colony,  not  willing  to  give  up  its  entire  indepen- 
dence, did  not  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  charter  until  1665.  when 
the  two  colonies  were  united.  In  16S6,  James  II.,  dlssatisiled  with  tlie 
spirit  of  liberty  which  provfuled  in  the  colonies,  ordered  ihe  people  o^ 
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Connecticut  to  surrender  their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  Aiidross,  his  ageat, 
and  at  that  time  governor  of  New-Engjand,  finding  Ihe  people  of  that 
colony  unwilling  to  siibmii  to  the  ting's  order,  marched  with  a  band  oi 
troops  to  Hartford.  The  legislature  was  now  in  session ;  Sir  Edmund 
entered  the  court-house  and  demanded  the  charter;  the  matter  was  de- 
bated until  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the 
table ;  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  hoilse  was  crowded ;  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  the  candles  were  all  suddenly  extingniahed,  and 
when  they  were  relighted  the  uharler  was  gone ;  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  a  Captain  Wadsworth  had  seized  it,  and,  escaping  from  the 
Douse,  concealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree.  . 

When  James  11,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  King  William  confirmed 
the  charter,  which  thenceforth  became  the  basis  of  the  government,  until 
■  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in  1018.  In  1693  Col.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  New-York,  and  authorised  to  command  the 
militia  of  Connecticut.  He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  to  ihem  his  commission, 
but  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia,  ordered  the 
drums '  to '  beat ;  Fletcher  commanded  silence,  and  again  attempted  to 
read,  when  Wadsworth  exclaimed,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"  and  turning  to 
Fletcher  he  said,  "if  it  is  attempted  again  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing night  to  New-York.  Here  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  The  king  of  England  afterward  gave  the  command  of 
the  militia  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  in 
time  of  war  a  certain  number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  1698  the  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but  was  then  di- 
vided into  two.  In  1700  Yale  college  was  founded  at  Saybrook,  hut 
was  subsequently  removed  to  New-Haven,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  Elihu  Yale,  a  merchant  of  London,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1703,  by 
order  of  the  legislature,  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled at  Saybrook,  and  formed  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches 
of  Connecticut. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty.four  members.  Most  of  the  towns  choose  two  representatives. 
The  legislature,  called  the  general  assembly,  holds. its  session  annually, 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  New-Haven.  All  white  citizens  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  town  where  they  vote  six 
months  previous  to  the  election,  who  have  a  freehold  estate  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  seven  dollars,  or  who  have  performed  military  duty  for 
one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives,  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their  . 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age. 
These  judges  hold  separately  it  court  twice  a  year,  in  each  county ;  and 
all  the  judges  together  hold  one  court  annually  in  each  county,  as  a  court 
of  errors.  The  county  courts  consist  of  one  chief  judge,  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature. 

The  shore  of  Connecticut  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays  and  creeksi 
which  afford  many  harbours.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  New-London, 
New-Haven,  Stoninglon,  and  Bridgeport  on  the  coast,  and  Middletown  iiv 
the  interior.  The  harbour  of  New-London  is  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  spacious  and  safe,  has  a  depth 
ot  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter. 
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NSW-JERSEY. 


NEW-JEHaiY  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes,  at  Bergen,  in  1634.  Shortly 
after,  a  few  Dutch  faraiVies  seiiied  on  the  western  shore  of  New-York  bay ; 
sis  yeiirs  after;  the  Enghsh  be/an  a  aeltlemeiit  at  Elsingbur^h,  on  the 
easieni  side  of  the  Delaware  river ;  this  settlement  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  Swedes,  who  erected  a  fort  on  the  game  spot  to  guaj-d  the  river. 

TJie  Swedes  continued  to  multiply  their' se ill ements  until  1656,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  history  of 
New- York,  that  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the  lerr^ory  between  the  'Connec- 
ticut and  the  Delaware ;  the  same  territory  was  also  claimed  by  the  king 
of  England,  who,  in  1614,  sent  over  a  fleet  which  completely  subdued  the 
Dutch.  The  sanTe  year  the  Duke  of  York,  lo  whom  the  king  had  grantee 
this  territory,  jonveyed  all  the  lands  between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  Georse  Carteret.  These  possessions  were 
called  New-Jersey,  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  gov 
ernor  of  the  island  of  Jersey;  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor; 
he  arrived  at  Elizabeth  town,  in  1665,  and  establisljed  a  government  over 
the  colony,  just  and  liberal  In  its  principles. > 

For  several  years  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  at  length 
those  settlers  who  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  Indiana,  before  the 
English  took  possession,  refused  lo  pay  rent  for  it  to  the  government 
In  1672,  the  discontented  party  rose  in  rebellion;  their  compainis-  were 
tn.ade'knowQ  to  the  proprietors  in  England,  when.some  concessions  were 
made,  and  some  privileges  granted,  which  satisfied  the  people.  Abont 
this  time  Lord  Berkley  granted  all  his  claims  in  the  colony  to  Edward 
Sillinge.  In  1C76,  the  territory  was  divided  into  East-Jersey  and  West- 
Jersey  ;  the  latter  was  assigned  to  Billinge— the  former  to  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Three  years  before  this  division  was  made,  the  Dutch  again 
took  possession  of  this  levritofy,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  months.  In 
consequence  of  this  conquest. by  the  Dutch,  Sir  Edmund  Andross  deolared 
that  Berkley  and  Carteret  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  territory;  in  1678,  ht 
therefore  extended  his  tyrannical  sway  over  New-Jersey.  " 

He  imposed  taxesupno  the  people,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
would  not  submit  to  his  authority  ;  the  colonies  complained  to  the  duke, 
and  the  case  was  at  length  referred  to  commissioners,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  people.  Billinge  had  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
in  West-Jersey  to  a  board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom,  was  William  Penn. 
To  Penn  and  his  associates,  the  territory  of  East-Jersey  was  also  granted, 
in  1608,  and  Robert  Barclay  was  appointed  governor  of  East-Jersey  for 
life ;  but  peace  and  tranquillity  were  not  yet  secured.  There  had  been  so 
many  owners  of  the  Jand,  and  so  many  changes  in  the. government,  that 
no  otie  could  tell  with  certainty  whether  lie  had  a  good  title  to  his  laud  or 
not ;  great  disorder  prevailed,  and  this  state  of  confusion  continued  till 
t702,  when  the  right  of  government  was  surrendered  to  the  queen  ot 
England. 

The  two  divisions  were  now  reunited,  under  the  old  name  of  New-Jer- 
sey. Lord  Cornbury  was  appointed  governor,  the  same  governor  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  New-Jersey  and  New- York.  In 
1738,  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey,  ap- 
pointed a  separate  governor  over  that  colony ;  the  office  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  Lewis  Morris,  under  whose  administration  the  people  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity.    The  population  was  then  forty  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  this  stale  was  formed  in  1776,  The  slate  for  ser- 
oral  years,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  occupied  by  the  American 
and  British  armies,  and  several  important  battles  were  fought  in  its  ter- 
ritory) particularly  those  of  Trenton,  of  Princeton,  and  of  Monmoutt^ 
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■nd  the  inhabitants  bore  their  full  share  of  toil  and  suffering  during  tlial 
memorable  period. 

The  government  consists  of  a  g'ovemor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly. 
The  governor  is  elected  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  The  i-ouncil  consists  of  eighteen  raenibera.  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  people  A  councillor  must  have  resided  on*;  year  in  the 
stale,  and  possess  property  of  illOOO  value  in  the  coianty  for  which  he 
is  chosen.  The  council  elects  from  its  body  a  president,  who  performs 
the  duties  appertaining  to  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  asaembly  is  com- 
posed of  fifty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  possess  property  to  the 
ftmount  of  X500,  within  the  county  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  seven  years,  and  oT  the  inferior  courts 
for  five  years,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  assembly.  All  per- 
sons Of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  worth  £50  proclamation 
motley,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


DELAWARE. 

Dblawarb  was  first  settled  in  1627,  by  a  number  of  Swedes  and  i^'ins, 
who,  at'  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  landed  at  Cape  Henlopen,  which  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  ihey  called  Paradise  Point ;  the  Delaware  they  named  Swedeland 
Stream. 

Afterwards  a  settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum,  and  became  their  seat 
of  government.  John  Printz  was  their  first  governor;  and  they  erected 
a  number  of  forls  along  the  river  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  settling  on  the  eastern  side.  In  1641,  the  Dutch 
crossed  the  river  and  built  a  fort  at  New-Caslle ;  the  Swedes  claimed  the 
territory,  and  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings.  Riaingli,  the 
second  Swedish  governor,  with  a  band  of  thirty  men,  visited  the  fort  under 
pretence  of  friendship ;  being  admitted,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dutch, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  This  act  of 
treachery  exasperated  the  Dutch  governor  of  New-York,  and  he  came 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  and  to^k  possession  of  all  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments i  many  of  the  Swedes  were  seized  and  transported  to  Holland ; 
the  remainder  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664,  the  English  conquered 
the  Dutch,  and  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  continued  under  the  En- 
glish governor  of  New-York,  until  1683;  at  this  time,  William  Penn  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  which  now  constitute  the  state 
of  Delaware.  They  were  called  the  "territories,"  and  for  many  years 
were,  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware  has  no  stale  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the  school 
fund,  to  the  amount  of  $339,686.  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  state.  Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feel  of  water 
can  come  to  its  wharves;  it  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  fiour, 
and  has  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Dover  and  New-Castle.    . 

The  present  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1831.  The  gover- 
nor is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ever  afterwards  ineligible.  The  sen- 
ate coosists  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  county,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  The  representatives  consist  of  seven  for  each  county,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  meela  once  in  two  years,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November.     Everv  male  citizen  over  twenty-two  years  o' 
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■ge,  who  has  resided  one  year  in  the  sca'e,  and  the  lait  month  in  the 
county  in  which  he  oSera  his  vote,  and  has  p»id  a  tax,  has  the  right  oi 
wBiage;  tnd  if  he  be  between  tnenty-ons  and  twenty-two  years,  and  ii 
otherwise  qualified,  he  may  vote  without  the  payment  ot  a  tax.  The.state 
treasurer  is  chosen  biennially  by  the  legislature ;  and  in  case  of  his  death, 
reaipiation,  &c.,  the  governor  fills  the  office  until  the  next  session  pf  the 
legislature.  He  is  to  settle  annually  with  the  legislature  or  a  committee 
thereof,  which  is  to  be  apjxiinted  at  every  biennial  session.  The  Judicial 
Dower  of  the  slate  is  exercised  by  four  common  law  judges  and  a  chan- 
liellor.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  during  good  behavior. 
Of  the  four  law  judges,  one  is  chief  justice  and  the  others  are  associates. 
The  chief  justice  ^nd  chancellor  may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  state 
but  there  must  be  one  associate  judge  for  each  county.  A.  court  consisti 
of  the  chief  justice  and  two  associates;  butnoassociate  judge  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  his  owti  county.  The  legislature  has  power  to  establish  such 
inferior  courts  as  may  be  necessary.  The  chancellor  exercises  the  pow- 
ers of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  with  all  the  judges,  of  a  coUrtof  appeals. 

The  constitution  provides  that  no  act  of  incorporation  shall  be  passed 
without  a  vote  of  two*thirds  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  the  renewal  oi 
an  extbting  incorporation ;  and  all  acts  are  to  contain  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion by  the  legislature.  No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  be  in  force  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  without  a  re-enactment  by  the  legislature.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States 
can  gain  such  a  residence  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  slatiohed 
Ht  any  military  or  naval  post  in  the  state. 


MARYLAND. 

We  have  seen  Ihat  the  Urst  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode- 
Island  was  owing  to  religious  persecution.  The  same  spirit  prevailed 
against  the  Roman  catholics,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland- 
In  1633,  George  Calvert,  called  Lord  Baltimore,  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  sect,  applied  to  Charles  I.  for  a  grant  of  territory  north  of  Virginia, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty ;  before  the  grant  had  passed  the  royal  seal,  he  died.  About  two 
months  after,  the  teri:itory  was  granied  in  the  name  of  Cecil  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  Honour  of  the  queen  Maria,  the 
colony  was  called  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province  ;  he,  with  about  two  hundred 
catholic  emigrants,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  1634;  after 
exploring  'he  country  for  a  few  weeks,  they  purchased  the  village  of 
Yoamaco  of  the  Indians,  and  named  it  St.  Marys.  Here  they  found  com- 
fortable habitations ;  and  the  soil  being  somewhat  cultivated,  they  had  a  ' 
suffiinent  supply  of  provisions. 

Many  circumstances  favoured  the  setllement  of  Maryland ;  although 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  family  were  catholics,  and  had  been  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  in  England,  they  granted  equal  protection  to  all 
Christian  denominations  in  their  new  colony,  white  persecution  prevailed 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  soil  and  chmate  were  very  inviting;  the 
Indians  were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  people-were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  laws.    These  things  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  colony. 

The  first  assembly,  which  met  soon  after  they  arrived,  was  composed 
of  all  the  freemen  in  the  colony-  This  mode  of  legislation  was  soon  al- 
tered. In  1639,  (he  "Houseof'^Assembly"  was  made  upof  representatives 
shosen  by  the  people,  together  with  the  governor  and  secretary;  these 
all  met  in  the  same  room.    A  change  took  place,  in  1560,  by  wliich  this 
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body  mas  divided  into  a  lower  house,  uonsisting  of  repreaciitatives,  and 
an.  upper  house,  consisting  of  persons  appointed  by  tho  proprietor. 

The  peace  of  this  colony  was  soon  disturbed  by  Willmm  Clayborno^ 
By  circulating  false  reports  among  the  Indians,  he  excited  tliem  to  a  war, 
wnich  involved  ihs  colony  in  much  distress  for  several  years-  OlJiyborne 
was  tried  and  condelnued,  but  before  the  day  of  his  execuiion,he  mado 
hh  escape.  But  the  contending  parlies  in  England  soon  occasiuned  a 
civii.warin  the  coloay.  The  caliiolics  were  overpowered,  and  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  them  without  the  protection  of  law;  laws  were  also 
enaeied  against  (he  quakers.  .  At  the  reatnraiion  of  Charles  IT.,  in  1660, 
Cecil  Calvert  recovered  his  right  to  the  province,  and  his  son,  Philip  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor,  and  harmony  w-is  again  restored  m  the 
colony.  AE  this  time  the  population  of  Maryland  was  about  ttvelve 
Ihousand. 

Potomac  river,  Avliich  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  navigable  aboiit  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay  to  Washington  city.  It  is  seven  and  a  half 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  in  Chesppeake  bay,  and  one  and  a  quarter  niiies 
at  Alexandria.  Susquehanna  river  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  in 
this  state,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide  al  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only 
five  miles;  above  which,  it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Pa- 
lapsco,  though  a  small  river,  is,  navigable  fourteen  miles  for  targe  ships  to 
Baltimore,  and  alfords  above  much  water-power.  The  Patuxent  is  one 
Hundred  and  ten  miles  lung,  and  navigable  fur  fifty  miles  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The  other  rivers  are  Elk,  Sassafras, 
Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke,  which  flow  by  broad 
mouths  into  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  projected  and  commenced  iii  Maryland  ;  the  first  is  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at,  Geoi^etown,  D.  C,  and  is 
designed  to  extend  three  hundred  and  forl^-one  and  a  quarter  miles  lo 
Pittsburg!).  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  designed  to  extend  from' 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  is  the  second  great  work. 

.  The  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  but  has  been  frequently  amended, 
since  that  time.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  north-westfirn.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  by 
the  people  from  the  districts  alternately,  so  that  each  district  ;s  repre- 
sented in  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  one  term  in  each  period  of  nine  years. 
He  must  have  resided  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  three  years 
next  preceding  the  election.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty -one  members 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  people ;  one  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  two  years  ;  and  the  senators  must  have  resided  in  the  city  or  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election, 
'""-'---eofde'---' -■  -  -    " '^-  ■" 


The  house,  of  delegates  consists  of  seventy  members  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  must  have  resided  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  Ail  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior.  Every  white  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  six  months  in  the  city  or  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  enjoys 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Annapolis,  jp  tha 
lact  ftlonday  in  December. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA 


Sib  Efrfjert  Heath,  in  ].630,obiBinedagrantofalarge  extent  of  territory 
south  of  Virginia,  which  was  called  Carolina,  but  under  this  grant,  nn 
colony  was  planted.  About  the  year  1645,  a  number  of  persons  Qed  from 
persecution  in  Virginia,  and  settled  north  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  for 
many  years  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  plenfy.  In  1664, 
another  settlement  waa  made  near  Cape  Fear,  by  a  band  of  adventurers 
from  New-B II gland.'  A  few  years  after,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
Company  of  emigrants  from  Barbiidoes.  They  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Indiana,  hut  had  no  other  title.  As  Sir  Robert  Heath'had  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  his  title,  iii  the  year  1663  the  same  territory  was 
granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others;  they  now  organized  a  gov- 
eniment  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  held  out  many  inducements  to 
emigrants.  Mr.  Orummond  was  appointed  governor  of  the  seltlemeni  on 
the  Albemarle.  * 

At  ihis  time  the  celebrated  John  Locke  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
England  for  his  political  writings. '  At  the  request  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he 

Sirepared  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  province.  It  was  very  dif- 
erent  from  the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies,  it  provided  that  the 
governor  should  hold  his  office  during  life,  and  that  an  hereditary  nobility 
should  be  created.  This  constitution  was  adopted,  but  was  not  pleasing 
to  ihe  people,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  in  the  colony.  In 
16Tl,'Willi3m  Sayle  commenced  a  settlement,  which,  in  honour  of  King 
Charles,  he  called  Charleston.  This  town,  being  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, rapidly  increased  in  population;  many  came- from  Clarendon 
county,  which  embraced  the  settlements  about  Cape  Fear.  After  the 
death  of  Sayle,  Sir  John  Yeamans  wasappoiniedgovernor  of  Charleston; 
the  settlements  under  this  government  were  now  called  South-Carolina, 
ia  distinction  from  those  at  Alttemarle,  which  were  called  North- Carolina. 
At  length  disorders  began  to  'arise  in  the  northern  colony;  these  were 
greatly  increased  under  the  administration  of  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  pro- 

Srietors,  Who  had  been  appointed  governor.  The  people,  after  enduring 
)r  six  years  his  cruel  oppression,  banished  him  from  the  colony.  .  In  1 T93, 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  government  of  each  colony  afterwards  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 

North- Carolina  was  not  long  free  from  the  calamities  of  an  Indian  war. 
In  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  fired  with  a  love  of  country,  and  a  spirit  of  re 
vehge  for  past  injiiries,  formed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  whites.  At  this 
time  many  French  and  German  protescants  were  living  in  the  interior; 
one  night  twelve  hundred  savage  warriors,  having  concerted  a  plan,  entered 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  mercy;  they  flew  from  village  to  village,  leaving  nothing  behind 
Ibem  but  a  horrid  scene  of  common  slaughter.  Colonel  Barnwell,  with 
about  one  thousand  men,  arrived  from  So  nth- Carolina,  subdued  the  enemy, 
and  restored  peace ;  but  hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Moore  was  then  immediately  sent  with  a  strong  force  from  the 
southern  colony,  when  he  defeated  the  savages,  and  took  eight  hundred 
prisoners.  The  next  year  the  Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  country,  and 
'oined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  in  New- York. 

The  two  Carolinas  were  still  under  the  same'  proprietors,  and  troublea 
and  disputes  often  arose  b'etween  the  rulers  and  the  people.  In  1729,  the 
court  of  England  declared  tjie  old  charter  forfeited,  and  the  king  immedi- 
ately established  a  distinct  government  over  each  colony.  The  people  ol 
North- Carolina,  finding  the  soil  in  the  interior  much  better  than  that  n»ai 
Ihe  coast,  began  to  penetrate  the  wilderness ;  and  the  colony,  onder  wian 
governors,  enjoyed  a  high  degrAe  of  orosoerit" 
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The  whole  eastern  coast  of  North-Carolina  consists  of  a  ridge  ol  sand 
and  low  islands,  separated  from  (he  mainland  in  some  parts  by  narrow, 
and  in  oilier  parts  by  broad  sounds  and  bays,  entered  by  various  inlets, 
generally  shallow  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the 
only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  vessels  pass.  The  western 
{lari  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  and  in  some  places  rises  into 
rugged  mountains.  In  Yancey  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Black  Mountain  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  fortj-lwo  feet  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  celebrated 
White  Mountains  in  N.  H.  Roan  Mountain  is  six  thousand  thirty-eight 
feet  high,  and  Orandfather  Mountain  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet  high.  It  is  but  recently  (hat  the  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains has  been  correctly  ascertained.  In  (he  low  cuun(ry  the  climate  is 
somewhat  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  it  is  salubrious.  In  the 
northern  part,  extending  into  Virginia,  is  the  Great  Dismal  swamp,  thirty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  j 
and  on  the  Virginian  line  is  lake  Drummond,  lifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  Alligator  or  Little 
Dismal  swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in  the  centre.  It  is  computed  ihat 
there  are  twomillions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  within  the 
slate,  which  are  capable  of  being  drained,  ata  moderate  expense,  and  made 
to  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  this  state.  The  gold  region  lies  on  both 
sides  of  (he  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  (o  the  east  of  the  Yadkin  river. 
Many  persons  have  commenced  digging  for  gold,  and  a  considerable 
amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  (his  state  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  the 
house  of  assembly,  once  in  two  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more 
than  four  years  in  six.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  possess  a 
freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  i^lOOO,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five 
years.  The  eouncil  consists  of  seven  persons,  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  general  assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  A  senator  must  have  a  residence,  and 
possession  for  one  year. previous  lo  the  election,  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  house  of  assemMy 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  chosen  once  in  two  years 
by  the  people.  A  member  must  have  a  residence,  and  possession  for  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  of  land  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  general  assembly,  by  joint 
ballot,  appoint  the  judges  of  (he  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  general.  The  judges  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  attorney  general  for  two  years.  Every 
person  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  Upwards,  who  has  resided  in  one 
county  one, year  previously  to  an  election,  and  paid  'axes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly,  in  auuidon  to  this,  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  senator,  he  must  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.  Free  ne- 
groes, and  persons  of  a  mixed  blood  from  negro  ancestors,  (o  the  fourth 
generation,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Tm  first  settlement  in  South- Carolina  was  made  a(  Port  Royal,  in  1670, 
oy  WiUiam  Sayle  ;  the  next  year  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  old 
Charleston ;  fhis  place  increased  rapidly    and  was  for  many  year*  the 
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seat  of  government ;  but  in  1B80.  the  people  of  this  town  considered  Oyetet 
Point  a  more  Huitable  place  for  a  city,  removed  (here,  and  laid  the  foun-^ 
dation  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston.  The  first  setHera  suffered  ex-' 
tremely.  from  the  climate,  and  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  In  1690, 
Seth  Sothei,  who  had  been  banished  from  North -Carolina,  was,  by  favour 
of  a  party,  miide  governor ;  but,  on  account  of  his  oppression,  he  was  af- 
terwards removed  from  office.  The  English  episcopalians,  being  very 
numerous,  nianifesieda  spint  of  determined  opposition  against  the  French 
protealanrs.  They  were  not  witling  to  admit  their  representatives  into 
the  general  assembly.  The  French  were  mild  and  peaceable,  and  the 
governor  favoured  their  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  feelings 
of  their  unchristian  opposers. 

In  1695,  John  Archdaie  was  appoinied  governor  of  both  Carolinas; 
order  was  now  restored,  and  the  French  soon  enjoyed  all  the  righls  of 
freenieii.  Bui  not  long  after  this.  Lord  GtanvilI.e,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  James  Moore,  the  governor,  determined  to  establish  the  episcopal  re- 
.  ligion  by  law.  An  act  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  depriving  dissenters 
of  all  prtriicipaiion  in  the  government;  but  the  dissenters  made  complaint 
to  the  houee  of  lords,  and  soon  after  the  obnoxious  law  was  declared  void. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  Governor  Moore  made  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement^.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  marched  against  the  neighbouring  Indians.  He  burnt  their 
towns,  took  many  prisoners,  and  enriched  himself  by  selling  them  as 
slaves.  In  1706,  a  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  Charleston  harbour;  but 
finding  the  whole  force  of  the  colony  appeared  lo  oppose  them,  they  re- 
tired without  a  general  attack.  One  of  their  ships,  however,  was  taken 
by  the  colonists. 

A  general  war  with  the  Indians,  who  bad  conspired  to  extirpate  the 
whites,  commenced  in  1715.  It  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  colo- 
nists around  Port  Royal;  a  band  of  seventy  whites,  and  forty  negroes, 
after  a  short  contest,  surrendered,  and  were  all  immediately  cut  to  pieces- 
Governor  "Carver,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  enemy,  when  the  savages  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; four  hundred  whites  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  a  great  deal  of  profK 
erty  destroyed.  Besides  the  calamities  of  war,  the  colonists  groaned 
under  the  cruel  measures  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  oppressive  officers. 
In  1719,  a  general  union  was  formed,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts lo  produce  a  change  in  their  favour,  the  people  met  and  appointed 
James  Moore  their  governor.  He  immediately  assumed  supreme  author- 
ity, and  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  decision. 

Its  peace  was  again  distutited,  in  1738,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
At  Stcno  they  killed  the  keepers  of  a  warehouse,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  guns  and  ammunition ;  they  then  marched  forward  with  their  colours 
flying,  killed  the  whiles,  burnl  their  houses,  and  compelled  the  blacks  to 
join  them.  The  alarm  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  congrega- 
tion were  assembled  for  divine  worship;  having  their  arras  with  them, 
they  immediately  marched  against  the  negroes,  whom. they  found  in  an 
open  field,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  their  success.  They  felt  upon  them, 
killed  some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  colony  afterwards  suffered 
from  the  Indians ;  yet  the  population.contmually  increased. 

South^Carolina  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  for  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
flat  and  unpromising;  covered  withextensivetractsof  pine  barren, swamp, 
and  savannah,  or  open  meadow  without  wood ;  comprising  the  most  fer- 
tile and  the  most  sterile  extremes  of  soil.  Ascending  towards  the  centre 
of  the  state,  the  Country  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Advan- 
cing slill  further  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  it  becomes  mountainous,  and 
veiy  picturesque.     The  first  section,  which  is  generally  called  the'  lowei 
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country,  includes  the  sea-islands,  famous  for  prod u'^if  the  finest  kind  of 
ootion,  called  the  sea-JHland  cotton,  which  bears  a  higher  pr'we  than  the 
other  kinds  ;  the  tide  knda  are  equally  celebrated  for  iheir  valuable. crops 
of  rice.  The  high  lands  of  this  region  are  generally  poor,  interspersed 
with  strips  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  moist,  very  changeable,  and 
during  the  smiimer  and  autumn  months,  extremely  unhealthy.  The  re- 
gion whichlles  between  the  tide  lands  and  Ihe'granile  or  mountain  ridges, 
is  called  the. middle  country,  less  healthy  in  summer  than  the  latter,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  former.  In  winter  and  spring,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  much  mure  healthy  ttian  either.  It  is  well  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
water-courses.  It  possesses,  amidst  long  and  barren  tracts  of  swamp 
and  forest,  many  line  spots  for  culture,  and  produces,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  kind  of  cotton  which  is  called  upland,  or  short  staple. 

The  first  constitution  of  gouth-Carolina  was  formed  in  1775;  the  firat 
which  was  formed  in  the  Union,  The  present  constitution  was  ratified  at 
Columbia,  June  3d,  1790.  Tlie  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next 
folir  Jears.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  stale  for 
ten  years,  and  possess,  within  the  state,  properly  to  the  amount  of  d£tS0O 
sterling,  above  his  debts.  The  lieutenant  governor  is  elected  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  quali  Heat  ions ;  and  in  case  of 
the  deaih,  removal,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  office.  The  senate  consists  of  forty-five  members,  elected 
for  four  years  by  the  people.  One  half  the  number  is  elected  biennially. 
A.  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  up- 
wards, and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  the  state  for  five 
years  next  preceding;  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  of  the  value  of  ^£300,  clear  of  debt.  If  a 
iion-resjdent  within  the  district,  he  must  possess  within  it  an  estate  of 
£1000  clear  of  Jebt.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber must  be  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  twenty-one  years  of  a^' 
or  upwards,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
next  previous  to  his  electiod,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred 
acfes  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  estate  of  e£150  sterling,  clear  ol 
debt.  If  a  non-resident,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  £400  ster- 
ling, clear  of  debt.  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  courts  consist  often  judges',  and  are 
three  in  number: — of  law,  equity,  and  appeal.  The  two  former  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  districts;  the  latter  is  held  only  in  Charleston  and  Colum- 
bia, The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  surveyor-general  are  elected 
in  the  same  maimer,  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor.  Citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  in  the  county  wher«< 
they  offer  their  vole,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


GEORGIA. 

GsoROiA  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States. 
In  1733  Geoi^e  II.  granted  the  territory  now  consti'yting  the  stale  of 
Georgia  to  a  company  -of  benevolent  individuals,  who  desired  to  provide 
'  an  asylum  for  the  poor  of  England,  and  for  the  persecuted  protestants  of 
all  nations.  The  affeirs  of  the  colony  were  committed  to  a  board  of 
twenty-ime  trustees,  who  made  many  wise  and  useful  regulations.  In 
January  of  the  next  year,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  one  hundred  and  thii- 
leen  emigrants,  arrived  at  Charleston,  and  after  receiving  a  good  supply 
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of  provisions,  thoy  proceeded  south  and  settled  at  Savannah.  The  next 
year  a  large  company  of  poor  persons  arrived  and  commenped  deariiig 
up  the  wilderness;  but  the  trustees  finding  many  of  these  emigrants  idle 
and  inefficient,  made  liberal  offers  to  any  one  who  would  settle  in  the 
colony,  and  this  induced  hundreds  from  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland to  cmigra,te. 

In  1638  George  Whitefieid,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  modern 
times,  visited  the  colony.  His  benevolence  and  piety  had  led  him  to 
«xplore  the' fiabitaiions  of  (he  jwoi;  in  England,  where  lie  found  bun 
dreds  of  helpless  orphan  children,  and  his  object  now  was  to  establish 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Georgia,  where  they  might  be  trained  up  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  religion.  In  1740  about  twenty-five  hundred  emi- 
grants had  settled  in  the  dolony;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
were  from  among  the  poor  of  Europe,  or  persecnled  protestanls,  and  for 
their  support  the  trustees  had  expended  nearly  $500,000. 

At  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  possession  of  Florida,  and  Oglethorpe, 
fearing  that  they  would  combine  with  the  Indians  and  invade  Georgia, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine ;  this  expedition  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  Spaniards  threatened  lo  subdue  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Virginia.  >  Oglethorpe  applied  to  South  Carolina  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  alarmed  at  their  own  danger,  the  people  of  that  colony  pre- 
pared only  for  their  own  defence.  The  general,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  enemy  till  aid  should  arrive,  collected  all  hie  forces  at  Fred- 
erica;  soon  after  a  Spanish  fleet  arrived,  and  landed  more  than  three  . 
thousand  men.  Oglethorpe,  learning  that  the  Spanish  army  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions,  determined  to  atiai:k  one  of  them  by  surprise. 
He  advanced  his  troops  in  the  night  within  two  miles  of  one  division; 
then  selecting  a  small  band,  he  advanced  nearerj  and,  while  observing  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  a  French  soldier  in  his  service  lired  his  musket, 
and  deserted  to  the  Spanish  camp.    The  general,  fearing  that  this  de- 


r  would  make  known  to  the  enemy  his  bad  situation,  devised  a 
very  happy  expedienr,  by  which  his  little  army  escaped.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  French  soldier,  instructing  him  lo  make  known  to  the  Span- 
iards the  weakness  of  the  English  forces,  and  urge  them  to  attack  Fred- 
erica;  and  that  he  should  persuade  them  if  possible  to  remain  on  the 
island  until  the  expected  reinforcement  should  arrive  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  also  cautioned  him  not  to  drop  a  word  respecting  the  attack 
which  a  British  fleet  was  preparing  to  make  upon  St.  Augustine.  He 
concluded  by  promising  him  a  large  reward  for  his  services.  The  letter 
wag  sent  by  a  Spanish  prisoner,  who  promised  to  give  it  to  the  deserter ; 
but  instead  of  this  he  carried  it  directly  to  the  Spanish  general,  as  was 
expected.  The  deserter  was  now  supposed  to  be  a  spy,  and  was  put  in 
irons.  Soon  after  three  vessels  of  war  appeared  off'  the  coast ;  the  Span 
ish  general  supposing  this  to  he  the  reinforcement  spoken  of'in  the  letter, 
determined  to  attack  the  English  without  delay.  Oglethorpe,  anticipating 
'  his  designs,  placed  a  party  of  his  men  in  ambuscade,  and  failing  sud- 
denly upon  the  Spaniards,  killed  many,  and  threw  the  rest  into  disorder. 
Thus  defeated,  and  fearing  the  approacli  of  the  reinforcement,  the  enemy 
embarked  and  left  the  coast  as  soon  as  possible.  By  these  successful 
raanceuvrea  Gen.  Oglethorpe  saved  his  own,  and  perhaps  all  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  The  trustees  of  Georgia  being  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  gave  up  their  charter  in  1752,  when  thj  king  soon  after  es- 
tablished a  govemmenl  over  Georgia  similar  lo  those  in  the  other  col- 
onies, and  it  then  began  to  flourish. 

The  present  constitution  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1798,  and  amended 
in  1830.  The  governor  is  elected  by,  the  people,  and  holds  his  DfRce  for 
two  years ;  his  salary  is  ■S3000  annually,  and  with  the  other  execnlivo 
officers  he  is  required  during  his  term  of  office  to  reside  at  Milledgeville 
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The  state  ia  divided  into  forly-sis  dialricts,  and  each  district  is  eulitted 
to  one  senator.  The  representatives  are  proporitoned  to  the  populatioiL 
incliiding  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  The  counties,  according 
to  their  population,  have  from  one  lo  three  members.  The  general  as- 
sembly meets  annually  in  November,  at  Milledgeville.  The  stale  is  di- 
vided into  eleven  circuits,  with  a  Judge  for  each.  An  inferior  court  is 
held  in  each  county,  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  by  ihe  people 
every  four  years;  those  conrts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate, 
'rhe  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  th»  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  for  four  years  bythe  people.  All  white  male  inhabitants, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  vote  six  mouths 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  taxes  in  the  slate  for  the  year 
previous,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


MAINBj 

Thb  first  perrnanent  settlement  in_  Maine  was  made  in  Bristol  as  early 
as  1GS5,  at  Pemaqnid  point.  In  an  old  fort  once  called  William  Henry, 
and  afterwards  Frederic  George,  built  of  stone  in  1699,  and  taken  by  the 
French  in  1696,  are  found  grave-stones  of  a  very  early  date,  and  in  other 
places  coffins  have  been  dug  up,  which  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  a  re< 
mote  antiquity.  In  1636  the  district  was  granted  by  the  British  crown 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  he  appointed  a  governiir  and  council.  In 
1647  a  government  was  established  by  the  settlers.  In  165S  the  slate  ol 
Massachusetts  purchased  the  territory  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  for  S5334. 
In  1691  it  was  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  by  a  charier  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  continued  under  its  jurisdiction  until  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent state.  It  had  long  a  sufficient  population  to  become  a  state,  and 
efibrts  were  made  for  this  purpose  in  1785,  1766,  and  1802 ;  but  tlie  in- 
habitants were  averse  to  a  separation.  In  1830,  however,  a  constitution 
was  formed,  and  it  was  admitted  lo  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Maine  is  diversified,  and  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  is  not  generally 
mountainous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  state,  east  of  the  White  moun- 
tains in  New- Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  high  lands  commences, 
and  passing  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rjyers, 
and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook,  extends  eastw^rdly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  Stales,  and  terminates  at  an  isolated  peak 
denominated  Mara  Hill,  1683  feet  high.  This  chain,  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous, the  British,  before  the  late  treaty,  claimed  as  the  highlands  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  treaty.  Katahdin,  between  the  east  and  wast 
brancjtes  of  the.  Penobscot,  5300  feet  above  lide-ivater,  is  much  the  high- 
est land  in  the  state,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  above  range,  if  such  it 
can  be  called.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  very 
elevated  ;  the  land  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  distance  from  it  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  but  further  inland,  its 
quality  is  greatly  improved.  The  uncleared  lands  are  ot  great  extent, 
and  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Lumber  cut  and 
gawed  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the  state,  and  ia  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  state  is  wetl 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  ihe  wool  produced  is  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  an- 
nually. Lime  is  manufactured,  particularly  at  Thomaston  and  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  annual  amount  of  $100,000.  A  fine  building  granite  is  found 
at  Hallowell,  and  is  extensively  exported;  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  city 
of  New- York  is  composed  of  it.  Previous  'to  the  year  1807,  the  wars  in 
Europe  gave  to  the  United'  States  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
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world,  and  Maine  engaged  largely  in  commerce,  and  neglected  her  land 
for  this  superior  source  of  weallli  i  but  when  the  embargo,  non-intei' 
course,  and  war  crippled  her  commerce,  her  agricultural  resources  wer^ 
developed. 

Maine  has  a  sea-coast  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  indented  by  nume- 
rous bays,  and  protected  by  numerous  ialanda,  and  has  more  good  har 
hours  than  any  other  elate  in  the  Union.  Ships  are  extensively  built,  no< 
only  for  their  own  use,  but  fora  foreign  mark.ei.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  of  the  inbabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  are  a 
nursery  of  seamen.    IMaine  in  point  of  shipping  is  the  fourth  state  in  the 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  office 
for  one  year;  a  council  of  seven  persons  to  advise  the  governor  is  elected 
annually,  by  (he  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  senate  consists  o( 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people ;  the  house  of  representatives 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  elected  annually  by  the 
people,  The  right  of  suRrage  Is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  excepting  pau- 
pers, persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  stale  for  three  mouths  next  preceding  an  election.  The  elec- 
tion must  be  by  written  ballot.  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  ajid  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age.  Jn  a  similar  manner  are 
appointed  the  attorney  general,  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  pro- 
hate,  and  notaries  public. 


VERMONT. 

Th£  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  at  Fort  Dummer,  in  Ihe  south 
east  part  of  the  state,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  New-Hamp- 
shire claimed  the  territory  from  1741  to  1764,  and  granted  many  townshipa 
in  it  to  proprietors,  which  were  thence  called  the  ''Neiv-Hampshire 
grants,"  and  comprise  now  many  of  the  beat  towns  in  the  slate.  New- 
Yotk  also  claimed  the  territory,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  British 
parliament  in  r764.  These  conflictiitg  claims  exceedinfily  harassed  the 
mhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Congress 
dared  not  admit  Vermont  lo  Ihe  Union,  though  the  slate  proclaimed  itself 
independent,  for  fear  of  offending  New. Hampshire  and  New- York,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Vermont  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  it  conducted 
itself  with  great  wisdom  and  patriotism.  The  British  hoped  to  be  able  to 
detach  it  from  the  American  confederacy  j  and  its  leaders,  without  com- 
mitting themselves,  flattered  these  hopes,  and  saved  its  exposed  frontier 
from  attacks,  while  no  portion  of  the  Union  showed  a  more  devoted  patri- 
otism, or  coQiributed  more,  according  to  its  means,  to  the  common  cause. 
The  "  Green  Mountain  boys"  were  characterized  by  daring  bravery  in  the 
revolutionary  strii^gle.  In  I7B0  New- York  was  induced,  by  the  payment 
of  830,000,  to  withdraw  her  claims  to  the  territory;  and  in  1791  Vermont 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  whose  independence  she  had  extensively  con- 
tributed to  acquire. 

The  surface  of  Vermont  is  hill^  or  mountainous.  A  few  townships 
slong  the  margin  of  lake  Champlam  may  be  regarded  as  level,  extending; 
from  five  to  ten  miles  from  it;  but  otherwise  the  surface  is  generally  un 
even,  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  alluvial  flats,  gentle  acclivities,  el'' 
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rated  plains,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  range  of  iha  Green  mountains, 
so  named  by  the  French  from  the  evergreens  which  cover  [hem,  and 
which  have  given  name  to  the  slate,  extend  quite  liiroogh  ii  from  north 
to  south.  From  the  line  of  MassacIiuBetts  to  the  southern  part  of  Waah- 
mgton  county,  it  constitutes,  a  lofty  and  unbroken  range,  keepnig  nearly 
a  middle  course  hetween  Connecucut  river  on  the  east  and  lake  Cham- 
plain  on  ihe  w^est,  and  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  mioeach.  Though 
tbe  passage  across  the  mountains  in  ihis  part  is  arduous,  yet  by  the  con- 
struetion  of  good  roads,  and  a  judicious  location  of  them,  it  is  much  less 
so  than  formerly.  In  the, southern  part  of  Washinglon  county  the  Green 
mountains  are  separated  into  two  range?.  The  highest  of  these  ranges  pas- 
ses west  of  the  middle  of  the  state  to  the  Canada  line.  The  highest  peaks 
lie  in  ihis  range,  vrhich  are  Camel's  Hump.generally  called  Camel's  Rump, 
4ies  feet  high,  and  the  Chin,  in  Mansdeld  mountain,  4379  feet  high  -,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  is  cloven  down  to  its  base,  admitting  a 
passage  for  Winooski  or  Onicn  river  through  it,  the  mountain  approaching 
oftentimes  so  near  the  river  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  road  along  its  banks, 
and  affording  much  sublime  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  constitution"  of  this  st^le  was  formed  in  1777.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  July  4th,  1793,  and  has  since  been  amended.  The 
governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years  next  preceding 
his  election.  The  J ieuienant- governor  is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
must;  ha^e  the  same  qualifications  i  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  Ills  inabdity  to  serve,  succeeds  to  the  office.  As  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, he  is  president  of  the  senate.  The  supreme  executive  council  con- 
sists of  the  governor,  lientenam-governur,  and  twelve  persons  chosfen  by 
the  people.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  each  county  choosing 
at  least  one."*  Some  are  entitled  to  more,  according  to  their  population. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, elected  qnnually  by  the  people.  Every  representative  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  in  the  slate  for  two  years, 
the  latter  of  which  must  be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  elected  annually  by  the  legislature. 
The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year,  and  the  county  courts  twice,  in  each 
county.  There -is  a  court,  of  chancery  which  holds  a  session  in  each 
county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chanceUor  of  a  circuit. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  tl^e  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  people.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  is  full  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  an  election.  A 
connct)  of  censors  is  appointed  once  in  seven  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserve^  inviolate,  and  whether 
the  legislature  and  executive  branches  have  performed  their  duty  as  guar- 
dians of  the  commonwealth :  whether  the  taxes  have  been  Justly  laid  and 
collected,  and.  the  public  moneys  have  been  properly  disposed  of,  and  the 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  territory,  ten  miles  square,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  lying  between  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  cedi^d  by  them  in  1790,  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  fedeV^  government. 
It  is  under  the  immediiUii  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  contains  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Alexandtia.  and  Georgetown.     The  population  in  1340 
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was -13,713;  of  whom  30,657  weie  whites,  4,694  slaves,  and  8,3G1  free  coi^ 
oUTCd  persons. 

The  BLie  was  seieeted  by  Washington,  in  accordaiice  with  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  Cmigress  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive, 
le)(islaiion  in  a'l  cases  over  sucit  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
asjnav,  by  tbe  cession  of  particular  stales,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, "Kcome  theseaiofgnvernment  of  the  United  States.  The  location 
was  happily  chosen.  It  is  central  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  easily  acces- 
eible  10  the  Western  slates.  It  contains  one  hundred  square  miles.  Tlje  . 
surface  is  gently  undulating,  with  sonie  low  marshe's,  but  many  comman- 
ding ei^ineuces,  furnishing  extensive  and  line  views.  The  soil  is  natu- 
rally sietlle,  but  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  air  salubrious.  Agricul- 
ture rs  not  a  primary  object  of  attention  ;  nor  is  it  pursued  with  the  same 
success  that  it  would  be,  if  its  soil  were  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  . 

The  commerce  of  the  District  is  considerable  ;  but  having  tfie  large 
dty  of  Baltimore  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  superior  advantages,  it 
can  never  become  very  commanding.  By  the  fine  river,  the  Potomac,  it 
has  a  ready  access  to  the  ocean.-  This  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  to  Alexandria,  sis  miles  below  Washington,  where  it  is  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  vessels  of  a  large  class 
come  up  to  the  United  Slates'  navy-yard  at  thejunciion  of  the  east  branch 
with  the  Potomac  at  Washington.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
eanai  terminates  at  Georgetown,  and  is  extended  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  Georgetown.  By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  tlour  and  other  pro- 
duce comes  down  from  the  interior,  which  enters  mostly  at,  Alexandria, 
and  some  of  it  at  Georgetown.  The  business  ai  Washington  relates 
chiefly  to  the  accommodation  of  the  national  legislature,  with  its  various 
departments,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  numerous  persons  which  are 
necessarily  drawn  around  it. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  the  District.  Georgetown  college,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The  Columbi'dii  college,  undei 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1831.  Congress  meets  an- 
nually at  Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless  otherwise 
provided  Tor  by  law.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  other 
chief  officers  of  the  government,  reside  at  Washington  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sits  here  annually,  on  .the  second  Monday  in 
January. 


KENTUCKY. 

This  slate  once  belonged  to  Virginia.  It  was  first  explored  in  1769-70, 
by  Daniel  Boone,  an  enterprising  hunter ;  and  the.  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made,  in '1774,  at  Harrodsburg.  Until  WaynVs  treaty  in  1795, 
it  was  continually  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians.  The  drsl 
newspaper  was  issued  at  J^exinglon,  August  aath,  1787.  Kentucky  was 
separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  which  it  had  a  territorial  govern- 
ment until  1792,  when  i'  became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Cumberland  Mountains  run  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  slate,  and 
send  off  spurs  which  extend  into  its  eastern  part,  rendering  it  mountain- 
ous. The  Cumberland  range  divides  this  state  from  Virginia.  A  tract 
along  the  Ohio  river,  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  is  broken  and  hilly 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state.  But  tlie  hills  are  gently 
rounded,  and  are  fertile  to  their  lops,  with  narrow  vjilleys  between  them 
of  great  fertility.  Along  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  with  an  average  width 
of  one  mile,  are  bottom'  lands  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Between 
the  hilly  tract  on  Ohio  river,  the  mountainous  countty  in  the  eastern 
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EOunties,  and  Green  river,  is  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  fil'iy  miles 
wide,  beautifnllj  undulating-,  with  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  The  forest  growth  of  iliis  region 
is  black  walnut,  cherry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  papaw,  sugar  maple,  elm, 
ash,  hawthorn,  coffee-tree,  yellow  poplar,  with  an  abundance  of  gfape 
Tines  of  a  large  size.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state, 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  has  been  improperly  denominated 
barrens,,  as  the  soli  is  far  from  being  poor.  It  is  ihlnly  wooded  with  short 
oai;  timber,  and  is  covered,  in  summer,  with  a  high  grass.  The  whole 
state,  below  the  mountaijis,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone,  gen- 
erally abirat  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  which  are  frequent  apertures, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth,  causing  ine  large 
rivers  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  summer  season,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  entjrely  to  disappear.  Innopartof  the  country  do  the  rivers 
suffer  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  dry  season,  as  in  Kentucky.  The  rivers 
hiive  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  ?)rer  which 
they  tipw.  Stupendous  precipices  are  formed  on  Kentucky  river,  where 
the  banks  in  many  places  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  of  solid  limestone, 
with  a  steep  and  elevated  ascent  above  them.  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  state,  between  Green  and  Caraberlaod  rivers,  are  several  wonderful 
caves.  The  IVIam moth  cave,  in  Edmondson  county,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  caves  in  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  great  distance, 
and  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  extend  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  The 
earth  at_the  bottom  is  atrongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manuraulured  from  It. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  salubrions.  The  winters  are  mild, 
being  only  of  two  or  three  months'  coniinuance,  biit  the  atmosphere  is 
moist.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  delightful.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  through  the  year  are  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  apd  in  1799  the  present  con- 
stitution was  formed.  A  governor  is  elected  for  fouryears  by  the  people, 
and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  seven  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  cho- 
sen at  the  same  lime,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  who,  ia  case  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  the  governoi;,  discharges  the  duiies  of  his  office. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen 
annually.  Their  number  cannot  be  over  thirly-eigbi,  the  present  num- 
ber, nor  less  than  twenty-four.  The  representatives  are  elected  innually, 
and  apportioned  every  four  years  among  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  number  of  electors.  The  present  number,  one  hundred,  is  the 
highest  which  the  constitution  allows,  and  there  can  never  be  less  than 
Rfty-eight.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Ffankfort,  on  the 
'first  Monday  of  November.  Every  free  white  male  citizen,  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  ag^,  and  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  state  or  county 
in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  is  entitled  to  Ihe  right  of  suffrage.  Voles  are 
given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  different 
courts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


TENNESSEE. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  charter  of  North-Carrfma, 
given  by  Charles  II.,  in  1664.  In  1767  Fort  London  was  built,  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  the  Indians,  to  induce  artisans  lo  settle  among  them,  made 
donations  of  land.  Fort  London.was  established  on  the  north  side  of 
Little  Tennessee  river,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Telli'jo,  in 
'he  centre  of  the  Cherokee  country.    A  war  with  that  Indian  natio'i  hav- 
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tag  occurred,  the  garrison  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  lot 
the  want  of  provisions.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  they  were  to 
retire  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge;  but  after  proceeding  about  twenty  miles, 
the  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  be- 
tween iwo  and  three  hundred,  excepting  nine  persons.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1761  Colonel  Grant  marched  against  the  Indians  and 
Bubdued  th^m,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  only  settle- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  F'urt  London  were  broken 
np  by  the  war:  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored,  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  formed  themselves  intb  a  company  and  came  to  a  place  now 
called  Carter's  valley,  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1768  an  exploring  party 
eame  into  the  country  from  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1768  and  1769,  by  settlers  chiefly  from  No  rib -Carolina  anij 
Virginia.  The  settlements  continued  to  increase  until  1774  and  IT75, 
when  an  extensive  purchase  of  land  was  made  from  the  Indians  by  Hen- 
derson and  company,  but  not  without  warm  opposition  from  the  chief,  who 
declaimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  without  effect.  In 
1776  war  with  the  Indians  occurred,  but  after  some  fighting  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  states  of  North- Carolina  and  Virgiiiia,  by  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  were  definitely 
settled.  In  1779  Captain  James  Robertson  and  others  from  East  Ten- 
nessee crossed  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  explored  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nashville,  and  planted  corn  that  season  oh  the  ground 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  They  all  returned  for  their  families  except- 
tiiig  three,  who  remained  to  keep  the  buffaloes,  which  abounded  in  this 
repion,  out  of  the  corn.  In  May,  1790,  congress  passed  a  law  for  the 
government  of  the  country  southwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  William  Blount 
was,  by  President  Washington,  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, who 'in  October,  1790,  established  his  residence  in  East  Tennessee. 
Oi\  the  19th  of  October  the  governor  authorized  an  election  of  a  colonial 
legislature  by  the  people.  The  assembly  met  at  Knoxville  on  (he  fourth 
Monday  of  February,  1794,  and  was  regularly  organized.  In  1795,  the 
territory  was  found  to  contain  77.26S  inhabitants,  which  entitling  ihem  to 
.  become  a  state,  a  constitution  was  formed  in  February,  179<),  and  on  the 
Qth  of  June,  1796,.  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  constitution  was 
revised  and  amended,  and  raiifled  by  the  people,  in  March,  1835. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  Is  a  chain  of  mountains  denominated  in  its 
different  pacts,  Uuko,  Iron,  Smoky  and  Bald  mountaitia  which  constitute 
a  continuous  range.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  are  over  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  they  are  generally  wooded  to  their  tops,  though 
in  some  instances  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  neariy 
every  county  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  in  many  places  It  is 
'wrought,  furnishing  iron  equal  in  quality  lo  any  in  the  country.  On  the 
borders  of  Georgia  and  North- Carolina  some  gold  has  been  found,  and  a 
beautiful  variegated  marble  near  Nashville. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee 
resembles  the  spring  in  New-England-  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater 
depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than  ten  days.  Cumberland  river  has 
been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  On  some  low  grounds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague  in  the  auiuran. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  and  is  not  eligible 
more  than  six  years  in  any  leim  of  eight  years.  He  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  state  for  seven  yenrs  next  preceding  his  election.  The  senate 
consists  of  twenty-five  membera,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  two  years. 
Every  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  pf 
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three  years,  are!  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  one  year,  im- 
mediately prHcedin?  hia  elefiiioii-  The  house  of  represeiitati  ves  consists 
of  seventy-live  members ,  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period 
as  the  senators.  Every  representalive  must  be  a  cilizer  of  the  tliijied 
Slates,  of  the  age  of  tweniy-flve  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
state  for  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  counly  for  which  he  is  elected 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  All  jurtges  ar^  elected  by 
the  |oinl  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  jnilgea  of  (he  supreme 
courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  and  nnisl  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attor- 
neys are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  ejected  by  the  joint  vole  of  the  general  assembly  for 
four  years ;  and  the  slate  treasurer,  in  like  manner,  for  two  years.  Every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote  for  six  months  nest  preceding  the 
■  day  of  eteciion,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  no  person  is  disquali- 
Rda  from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially  al  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 


OHIO. 

Ohio  is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  improved  state  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  contains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  one  apd  a  half  millions  ol 
souls.  The  first  while  settlement  was  hiade  in  17S9;  yet  now  Ohio  is  the 
third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  and  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  canal  and  railroad.  The  country  is  generally  level,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  broken  and  hilly;  it  is  forested,  except  in  the 
centre  and  north-west,  where  are  extensive  prairies.  In  a  state  of  nature 
Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  central  prairies,  ciovered  with  a  dense 
forest,  lo  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  developement. 
The  most  extensive  prairies  are  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus' 
kingura  and  Sciota;  also  near  Ihe  sources  of  the  Miami  river.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  is  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staple  productions;  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound  in  the  south-east  counties.  Columbus,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  place  on  the  Sciota  river  and  national  road,  near  the  centre  of 
(he  state.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  weal,  and  the  greatest  pork 
market  in  the  world. 

The  first  permanent  settlement»was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
next  was  at  Columbia,  six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  in  1789;  and  the  next 
settlement  was  made  by  the  French  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791. 
Cleveland  was  settled  by  New-England,  in  1796,  as  also  was  other  points 
upnn'Lake  Erie.  The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1799,  and  organized  the  government.  In  180-J.  Ohio  formed  her  slate 
constitution,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a,  senate  and  house  of  represeata- 
tives,  both  of  which  collectively,  are  styled  the  general  assembly.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year,  and  for  eligibility  must  be  citi- 
zens r»  the  United  Slates,  and  twenty -five  years  of  age.  liaving  resided  in 
the  state  one  year,  and  paid  taxes.  Their  number  must  never  exceed 
•eveiity-two,  nor  iie  less  than  thirty-six.  The  senate  is  composed  oi 
members  elected  for  two  years,  who  must  not  exceed  o  le-half  nor  fall 
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ihort  of  one-third,  of  the  nuiltber  in  the  house  of  representatives.  A  sen 
ator  miisi  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  two  years  in  the  district  from  wlrich  he  is  chosen.  Tlie  g'enera. 
assembly  has  the  sole  power  of  enacting  all  the  state  laws,  the  assent  or 
sfgitaiure  of  the  governor  noi'being  necessary  in  any,  case  whatever.  The 
quaii  Host  ions  of  an  elector,  are,  to  be  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  jndi- 
ctajy  system  comprises  three  several  grades  of  courts,  namely;  Ike  su- 
preme court,  courts  of  Bommon  pleas,  and  justices'  courts.  The  supreme 
ejtecutive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  chosen  biennially  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  ia  the  state  at 
east  fonr  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  commis- 
sions all  ollicers  in  the  slate,  both  civil  and  military. 


INDIANA, 

In  1702,  Vincennea  was  settled  by  French  soldier'!  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
Canada.'  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  became  assimilated 
lo  the  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  whom  Ihey  in- 
termarried. At  the  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1763,  this 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  English.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
(he  inhabitants  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  general  government  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  land  about  V  mceimeg. 
In  1787,  the  United  Stales  took  possession  of  Vmcennes  and  erected  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver,  for  a  defence  <igainet  the  savages. 
The  inhabitants  at  that  period  consisted  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indi- 
ans. The  victories  and  treaty  of  Wayne  in  1795  put  an  end  to  Indian 
hostilities.  In  I61U  in  consequence  of  depredations  and  murders,  a 
military  force  was  sent  against  the  Ihdians;  and  (he  bloody  battle  o( 
Tippecanoe,  under  General  Harbison,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  hav- 
ing previously  been  under  territorial  government,  and  has  sinca  rapidly 
progressed  in  population  and  improvement. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering'  on  Ohio 
nver  is  hilly  and  broken."  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  Ohio  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami. to  Blue  river,  sometimes  approaching 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  ihe  river,  and  at  other  times  receding  from  it  to 
the  distance  oC  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  oease, 
and  an  immense  tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  timber,  is  presented  to 
the  view.  Strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  skirt  ail  the  principal  rivers,  excepting  the  Ohio,  from  three  to 
six  miles  in  width.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  slate  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  vast  level.  The  prairies  and  tim- 
ber land  alternate,  and  in  general  these  kinds  of  land  are  more  happilj 
balanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  prairies  are 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  Ihe  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily 
accessible  by  all  the  settlers.  Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  those  beauti- 
ful islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
western  prairies.  The  great  extenl  of  fertile  land,  and  the  happy  distri- 
bution of  rivers  and  springs,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  state. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  stale,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Kpsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Oorydon ;  but  the  min- 
eral productions  have  no  great  interest.  The  climate  is  generally  pleasaRt 
vid  healthy. 

A  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  may  be  onct 
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re-eiectc<il>  At  every  eleclJoa  of  goverijor,  a,  lieul  en  ant-go  veriiitr  ia 
olecled,  who  is  president  of  tlie  senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
senators  and  representatives  are  ajiportioned  among  ihe  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  male  while  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
^e.  There  can  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  nor  over  one  hundred  repre 
sentalives.  The  representatives,  and  one  third  of  the  senators,  are 
elecied  annually  by  the  people.  The  legislature  meets  in  December, 
annuBlly,at  Indianapolis.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts 
are  appointed  for  ihe  term  of  seven  years;  The  judges  of  the  sujjcentr 
court  are  appointed  bj;  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senme;  the 
chief  Justices  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature ;  and  ibe  associate 
judges  by  the  people.  All  male  white  inhabitants  over  twenty-otie  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  stale  for  one  year  nest  preceding  the 
ejection,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


ILLINOIS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Illinois  was  explored  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  and  some  forts  and  trading  posiS'  were  estab- 
lished. About  1720,  several  forts  were  built  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois,  of  which  Fort  Charles  was  the  most  considerable,  and  a  chain  o' 
communication  was  formed  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  oldest  document  in  the  state  is  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  a 
petition  to  Louis  SV.  for  a  grant  of  common  flelds,  staling  the  great  losses 
of  the  people  the  year  before  by  an  exlraordinary  flood.  At  the  peace  ot 
1763,  this  country,  together  with  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  In 
1765,  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanilers,  took  possession  of  Illi- 
nois, and  was  followed  by  several  other  commanders.  In>the  Revolu- 
tionary wai-,  the  Virginia  niiUtia,  under  GeneralClarke,  subjugated  Fori 
Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition,  in  1788, 
against  Port  Vincent,  now  Vincennes.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  organized,  in  this  remote  region,  the  country  of  Illinois,  which 
was  afterward  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  ISOO  the  present  territory 
of  Illinois  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  .  In  1803  the  terri 
torial  government  was  formed,  and  the  population  the  next  year  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand.  In  1818  astate  constitution  was  formed,  and  Illinois 
was  received  iu'o  the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  state. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  or  moderately  undulating 
the  norihern  and  southern  portions  are  broken,  and  somewhat  hilly,  bii' 
no  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  stale  which  can  be  denominated  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  Iht 
state  which  lies  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
mouih  of  Kaskaskia  river,  is  generally  covered  with  timber,  but  north  of 
this  the  prairie  country  predominates.  Ii  is  computed  that  two-tbirda  of 
Ihe  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  The  eye  sometimes 
wanders  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  and,  In  the  season  ot 
them,  adorned  with  flowers,  with  no  other  boundary  of  vision  but  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  with  occasional  woodlands. 
Much  of  the  prairie  land  is  undulating  and  entirely  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  oiie  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land 
on  the  river,  and  are  often  very  fertile.  In  many  instances,  there  are 
copses  or  groves  of  timber,  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres, 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  country  between  Sangamon  river  and  lake  Michigan  in  the 
north  part  of  the  slate.     Illinois  in  general  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
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tia\^R^■  but  it  is  unequally  distributed,  and  on  the  prairies  there  is  often  a 
(Jeficiency,  which  might, be  reiiielied  by  eullivatioii.  The  kinds  of  timbei; 
moat  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  Walnut,  ash 
of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-mapie,  honey-loGUSi,  hackberry,  linden,  hick- 
wry,  cotton- wood,  pec uan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild-cherry,  box, 
sassafras,  and  persimmon-  The  alluvial  soil  on  the  rivers  produces  col- 
tun-wood  and  sycamore  timber  Of  amazing  size.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  are  knobs  Or  ridges  of  Bint  limestone,  intermingled  and  corei-ed  with 
earth,  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feel  above  the  common  surface.  Back 
of  the  alluvions  which  border  the  streams  ther&  are  bluifs,  some  in  parallel 
tidges,  and  others  ot  a  conical  form,  formed  of  limestone  rock,  from  fifty 
HI  one  hundred  feet  high.    The  soil  of  ihe  state  is  generally  fertile. 

The  most  important  mineral  production  of  the  state  Is  lead,  found  in  iU 
north-west  part,  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  ineithaustible  quantities,  of  which' 
13,000,000  pounds,  have  been  smelted  in  oiie  year.  Galena  is  the  centre 
of  the  lead  trade.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  ine  east  and  south  part, par- 
ticularly near  Shawneetown.  The  satt-works  are  here  owned  by  the 
Untied  States,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturers.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
bluls,  and  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Bituminous  coal 
abounds  in  the  ravines  and  bluifs.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and 
Uie  air,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  is  pure  and 

Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  in  the 
north,  h  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  arti- 
ficial works.  Alton  is  the  most  commercial  place ,on  the  Mississippi,  two 
and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  (he  Missouri.  It  has  a  good  landinf; 
place.  The  other  principal  places  are  Springfield,  thp  capital,  Quincy,  Ga- 
lena, Peoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  peiiple  for  four  years,  but  is  eligible  only 
four  years  in  eight.  A  lientenani-guveriior  is  elected  at  the  same  time,. 
who  is  president  of  the  senaie,  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  of  the  governor,  d^charges  his  duties.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  the  Tppresentatives  for  two  years.  The  number  of 
senators  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than,  one  half  the 
number  of  representatives.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  hold  iheii 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  white  male'  inhabitant  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  In  (he  state  for  six  months  next  pre- 
'■eding  an  election,  has  the  right  of  suffrage'. 


LOUISIANA. 
Tbk  river  Mississi[ipi  was  discovered  in  l663,by'Marquelte  and  Joii- 
ette,  two  French  missionaries.  In  1682  the  country  was  explored  by  La 
Salle,  and  named  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1689  a  French 
settlement  was  begun  at  Ibberville,  by  M.  IhberviUe,  who  in  the  attempt 
to  plant  the  country  lost  his  life.  His  efforts  were  followed  up  by  M. 
Orozat,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country  fgi 
a  number  of  years.  About  the  year  1717,  he  transferred  his  interest  to  a 
(chartered  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ihe  celebrated  John  Law, 
whose  national  bank  and  Mississippi  speculation  involved  the  ruin  of  half 
the  French  nobility,  in  1731  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to  tiie 
crown,  who,  in  1763,  ceded  the'  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1800, 
Spain  re-conveyed  the  province  to  the  French,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  in  1B03.  for  about  $15,OnO,U0O.  This  purchase  in 
eluded  the  present  territories  of  the  United  Slates  east  of  the  Rockv  moun 
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tains.  Soon  after  the  piircJiase,  the  present  state  of  Ljutaiaiia  wai 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  under  the  name  of  the  teriitorj 
of  Orleans.  In  1BI3,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  h. state, 
and  the  part  of  West  Florida  west  of  Pearl  river  was  annexed  to  ii. 
The  slate  ia  divided  ioto  thirly-eight  parishes,  answering  to  counties  in 
other  slates. 

All  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche,  with  little  exeeption,  is  over- 
flowed, fly's  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  Unitfid 
Stales,  in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  overflowed  an  extent  of 
5,000,000  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  at  presenl  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. A  part  of  this  is  covered  by  a  heavy  griiwib  of  timber  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  growth  of  cpne,  and  oilier  shrubbery.  This  becomes 
dry  on  (he  retiring  of  Ihe  river  lo  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of 
■  great  fertility,  and  vehich  migbt,  by  labour,  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 
More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  on  its  immediate  margin  than 
further  back ;  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tract 
in  the  rear,  which  coul(l  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised 
called  the  levee.  On  the  east  side  of  ihe  river,  this  embankment  com- 
mences sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  .commences  at 
Point  Coupfee,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  above  New-Orleans. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its  sides  present  many  beautiful  and 
finely  cultivated  ptantatipns,  and  a  continued  succession  of  pleasant  resi- 
dences. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  I81S.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  people  give  the;r  votes  for  governor  at  the 
same  time  they  vole  for  senators  and  n-presentaiives,  and  on  (he  second 
day  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses, 
by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes-  The  governor's  term  of  office  commences 
on  the  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election,  and  continues  for  four 
years.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  being  chosen 
every  two  years.  The  present  number  is  seventeen,  chosen  by  senatorial 
districts.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
four  years.  The  present  number  is  sixty.  The  pay  of  the  memberg  of 
both  nouses  is  four  dollars  per  day.  Their  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  New-Orleans,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  ofiices  during  good  behaviour. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided 
in  the  connty  where  he  o'fTers  his  vole  one  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  who  in  the  last  preceding  six  months  has  paid  a  state  tax. 


MISSTSSIPPL 
In  1716,  the  French  formed  a  settlement  at  the  place  where  the  city  oi 
Natchez  now  stands,  and  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  beionging  to  LouJ3< 
iana.  This  colony  was  massacred  by  (he  Indians  in  1799.  In  1763,  it 
was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
lude  was  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia  j  south  of  that,  it  belonged  lo 
West  Florida,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1798  by  Spain. 
In  1800,  this  state,  with  Alabama,  was  constituted  a  territory,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  1817,  Mississippi  was  separated 
from  Alabama,  and  wan  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.    Tbe 
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coiialitution  was  formed  m  1817,  and  revised  and  amended  in  1832.    The 
state  is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties. 

Jackson,  in  HiniJs  county^  a  little  west  of  Pearl  river,  is  the  capital  ol 
the  stale.  Mississippi  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  seventy  mites,  witll 
no  harbour  in  this  distance  which  admits  large  vessels.  A  chain  of  low 
and  sandy  islands  along  the  coasl  encloses  Pascagnula  hay,  which,  is  sixty-  ■ 
five  miles  ioiig  and  seven  wide;  forming  an  inland  navigation  between 
Mobile  bay  and  the  lake  Bor^e,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico  by  a  number  of  entrances,  that  admit  vessels  requiring  eight  feel 
of  water.  The  south  part  of  the  stale,  foirabout  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Gyif  of  Mexico,  is  a  level  country,  tovered  chiefly  with  pine  forests, 
swamps,  prairies,  or  marshes. 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  the  entire  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  large 
portion  of  its  banlc  in  this  state  consists  of  inundatet!  swamp,  covered 
with  cypress,  excepting  occasional  elevated  bluffs,  which  immediately 
border  the  river.  The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  which  flows  wholly 
within  the  slate,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg. 
Jt  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
ie  navigable  for  large  boats  fifty  miles. 

Tlie  lai^est  and  most  commercial  plane  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on' the 
Mississippi,  situated  on  a  bluff  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans,  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vicksburg,  one  hundred  and  six  miles  above  Natchez, 
and  twelve  below  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
is  flourishing. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  hut  is  ineligible  for 
more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  for  twenty 
years.  The  senate  consists  of  thirij^  members,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  yeare,  one-half  of  the  number  being  ejected  every  two  years,  by  the 
people.  A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided 
m  the  state  for  four  years,  and  in  the  district  for  whicli  he  is  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  his  election,  and  be  thiriy  years  of  age.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one,  members,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  representative 
muBl  have  resided  in  the  stale  for  two  years,  and  In  the  city,  town,  ordis- 
tricl  for  which  he  is  chosen,  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election. 
The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  term  of  four 
years ;  the  chancellor  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  probate  for 
the  term  of  two'  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and 
errors  must  be  thirty  years-  of  age ;  and  the  others  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sherifl's,  are  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Every  white  male  person  o( 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
'resided  in  the  stale  for  one  year,  and  in  the  county  for  which  he  offers 
his  vote,  four  months  next  preceding  an  election,  enjoys  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. The  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Jackson,  on  the  first  Mondaj 
in  January, 


Tnn  territory  o(  this  Slate  was  included  in  Loniaiana,  purchased  by  the 
United  Slates  of  France,  in  1803.  The  town  of  St.  Louis  was  settled  by 
lheFrenchinl76j,asa  trading  post  with  the  Indiana,  and  remained  such 
untjl  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States     In  1804,  Louisiana  wat    ' 
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divided  into  the  territory  of  Orleans,  extending  to  the  23°  of  north  lali- 
iude,  and  the  residue  was  styied  the  district  of  Louisiana.  In  iS05  th^ 
district  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  under  the  iiame  of  tliB 
territory  of  Louisfana,  and  in  tSiaits  name  was  changed  to  Missouri. 
In  1821  a  part  of  this  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  tlie  state  ol 
MJHBOuri,  after  much  dehateon  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  allowed, 
by  its  constitution,  under  certain  restrictions- 

The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties,  and  Jefferson  city,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Osage 
river,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  state  presetita  a  variety  of  surface 
atid  of  soil.  South  of  Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  exception  of  someblu/Ts 
along' the  Mississippi,  it  is  alluvial,  and  a  large  portion  consists  of  swamps 
and  inundated  lands,  most  of  which  are  heavily  timbered.  From  Ihence 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Gas- 
conade and  the  Oaage  rivers,  the  country  is  generally  rolling,  and  in 
Mme  par>ls  quite  hilly.  Along  the  head  waters  of  Gasconade  and  Big 
Black  rivers,  the  hills  are  frequently  abrupt  and  rocky,  with  fertile  allu- 
vion along  the  water  courses.  Much  of  this  region  abounds  with  various 
minerals,  as  lead,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
ochres,  common  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  buhr- 
stone,  marble  and  free-slone.  The  lead  Is  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and 
rich  in  quality.  I'he  iron  ore  of  this  region  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
whole  United  States  for  many  thousands  of  years.  Bituminous  coal  exists 
in. inexhaustible  abundance.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  products  tu 
a  market,  is  the  only  inconvenience. 

The  western  part  of  this  stale  is  divided  into  prairie  and  forest  land, 
and  much.of  the  soil  is  fertile.-  The  whole  is  undulating,  aud  aiong  the 
Osage  it  is  hilly,  abounding  with  good  water,  salt  springs  and  limeaione. 
North  of  the  Missouri,  the  surface  Is  diversified,  and  divided  between  tim- 
ber and  prairie  laud.  From  the  Missouri  to  Salt  river,  springs  are  scarce, 
and  in  several  counties  artificial  wells  are  dug,  to  be  tilled  with  rain  water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.  Between  Salt  river  and  Des  IVIoines  river  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  middle  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  the  surface  is  rolling,  and  there  are  bluffs  and  hills,  with  con- 
siderable good  prairie,  and  much  timb,er. .  To  the  west  of  this,  and  also 
to'the  north,,the  prairie  predominates. 

The  lead  region,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west  ol 
the  Missouri,  is  seven^  miles  long,  and  forty-five  wide,  covering  an  area  of 
31&0  square  miles.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington arid  St.  Francis  counties,  but  a  part  extends  into  St.  Genevieve  and 
lefferson  counties.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind.  It  yields  from  eighty 
to  eighty- five  per  cent,  of  the  true  metal.  In  thesouth-east  part  of  Wash' 
ington  .county  is  the  celebrated  "  iron  mountain,"  one  mile  broad  at  its 
base,  and  three  miles  long,  and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  filled  with  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  yields  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  There  is  another  body  of  iron  ore  denomi- 
nated Pilot  Knob,  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  base,  which  is  equally  rich.  Washington  county  is  a  perfect  bed  of 
.   metallic  treasures. 

The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, which  crosses  the  slate,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded,  on  account  of 
its  length,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  as  the  parent  stream.  The  Mis- 
souri is  navigable  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  In  the  Missis- 
■ippii'lo  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  for  four  orfive  months  in  the 
year.  .The  Missouri  receives  La  Mine,  Osage,  and  Gasconade  rivers  on 
the  south  side,  and  Grand  and  Chariton  rivers  on  the  north  side.  Sail 
river  crosses  the  north-east  part  of  the  slate,  and  enters  Mississippi  river 
eighty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Missouri  river. 
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The  g-fivernor  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  the  people,  but  is  ineli 
Ribla  for  the  next  succeeding  four  years.  He  must  be  a  natural  born  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  at  least  tlilrly-five  years  of  age,  and  have  re- 
sided in  the  slate  for  four  years  next  preceding  his  election.  The  lieu- 
tenant-govern  ur  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  afid 
must  posaess  similar  (jualtfieations.  He  is  president  of  the  senate  ;  and 
in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  the  governor, 
discharges  the  duties  of  that  office,  until  it  is  regularly  Ulled.  The  senate 
consists,  of  eighteen  members,  chosen  for  four  years;  one  half  the  num- 
ber being  elected  biennially.  A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided  in  the  slate, for  four  years 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  for  one  year  in  the  district  for  which  he 
is  elected,  and  must  have  paid  a  Rtate  or  county  lax.  The  house  of  rep- 
resentatives consists  of  fony-nine  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  peo 
pie.  A  representative  must  beat  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  stale  for  tv^o  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
and, have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  governor,, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ihe  senate,  appoints  the 
judges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  the  chanceUor,  who  hold 
their  ofSces  during  good  behaviour.  They  cannot  be  appointed  before 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  nor  hold  their  office  after  the 
age  of  sixty- five  years.  Evei^  white  male  citizen,  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  previous 
to  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  in  the  district  in  which  he  offerB 
his  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


ARKANSAS. 

Abeahb&s  wasapart  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate 
territory  in  IB19,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  a  sovereign  state,  in  1820. 
The  capital  is  Little  Rock,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Arkansas  river, 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  The  other 
principal  towns  or  villages  are  Columbia  and  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Batesville,  on  White  river.  Van  Burenon  the  Arkansas,  Fayette  villa,  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  and  Fulton  on  Red  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  ia  low  and  wet,  covered  extensively  with  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  much  of  it  is  subject  lo  be  overflowed  at  certain  seasons. 
Near  the  St.  Francis  hills,  and  at  Point  Chico,  the  eastern  front  along  the 
Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.  In  the  middle,  the  country  is  uneven 
and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  There  are  some 
extensive  prairies  and  some  heavily  timbered  land.  On  the  margins  ol 
the  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  back  of  this  It  is  poor.  The 
Ozark  mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from.  1.000  to  2,000 
feel,  cross  its  north-west  part.  A  range  of  hills  called  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, runs  between  the  Arkansas  and  While  rivers.  A  little  south-west 
of  the  centre  of  the  state  are  boiling  springs,  Ihe  temperature  of  which 
sometimes  rises  nearly  ip  212o  Fahrejiheit,  though  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation. Wifd  animals,  as  the  deer,  elk.  bear,  and  wolf,  and  wild  fowls,  as 
the  wild  goose,  turkey,  and  quail,  are  found  in  abundance.  Its  miners 
productions  are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron  ore,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  1836".  The  governor  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more  than 
eight  years  in  twelve.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  chosen  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  The  elec- 
tions are  vtva  voce.    The  »a^ate  can  never  consist,  of  less  then  seventeen 
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aOr  more  than  thirty-three  members  ;  and  the  house  of  representalives  of 
leas  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  oae  hundred  members.  The  jndges  n[ 
the  supreme  court  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  and  of  ihe  circuit  couri 
for  four  years,  and  are  all  chosen  by  the  lesislalure.  The  judges  of  the 
county  courts  are  chosen  by  the  juaiices  of  the  peace.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years  at  Little  Hock,  Every  white  male  cisizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  stale  for  six  munths,  possesses 
the  right  of  suffrage.  No  lotteries  can  be  established,  nor  lottery  tickets 
sold:  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
hanking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Ii  cannot 
emancipate  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the 
vightof  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of  punishment  for  a  crime 
as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign 
counsel  to  the  slaves  for  their  defence. 


ALABAiWA, 

Tais  slate  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgia, 
escept  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of.,  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  continued  part  of  this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  became  an  independent  state  in  1820. 

The  capital  is  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  river.  Mobile  is 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal towns  are  Huntsville,  Florence,  Welumpka,  Montgomery,  Cahawba, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  low  and  level, 
with  many  swamps  and  savannahs;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  pine.  The  central  pan  is  an  elevated  table  iiiid,  with  a  deep, 
rich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a  niild  and  healthy  cltmaie.  Towards  the 
north,  the  country  becomes  hilly  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  Tennessee  river,  on  which,  in  some  parts,  the  bottom  land  is  low, 
and,  near  the  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production 
of  the  state,  of  which  there  were  produced,  in  1840, 117,138,823  pounds- 
Mobile  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  forr^ied  by  the  junction  of  the  Alaba- 
ma and  Tom bigbee  rivers,  and  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The 
Alabama  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
above,  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of  waier  160  miles,  to  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  It  is  traversed  by  steamboats  as  far  np  as  Mont- 
gomery,  300  miles ;  and  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles— and  to  Columbus,  Miss. 

Mobile  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1619.  It  has  now  near  fifty  wharves, 
and  is,  with  the  excepiion  of  New-Orieans,  the  greatest  cotton-market  in 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the  city  amount  annually  to  about 
$16,000,000.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico  30  miles,  and  is 
IS  miles  average  width ;  on  the  point  is  a  lighthouse  the  lantern  of  which 
is  fifty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fort  Morgan,  opposite  Dau- 
I^in  island,  defends  the  entrance. 

The  executive 'power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives i  the  farmer  contains  thirty  and  the  latter  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November-  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  the 
comptroller  and  treasurer  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  1^  every  male  citizen  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within  t|ia 
county,  city,  or  lown,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Tbe  state  of  Michigan  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas,  formed  by  tha 
^reat  liLiies  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  aild  Erie,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
advantages  for  commerce  by  any  inland  slate  in  the  Union.  Michigan 
was  vi'sited  hy  French  traders  as  early  as  1640.  Detroit  was  settled  in 
1670.  kt  ihe  peace  of  17jB,  this  country  was  cedeii  by  France  to  Great 
BT'ilain,  and  at  the  close  of  the  teVoiiitionary  war  was  cdded  hy  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  Stales.  They,  however,  held  possession  of  Detroit 
until  nSS,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  United  States.  In  IB05  iheitate 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  territory,  and  received  a  territorial  government. 
The  British  again  obtained  posses sion  of  the  country,  in  1619-13,  but 
were  soon  expelled  by  the  Americans  under  General  Harrison,  In  1836, 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  surface  of  the  tower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  hav- 
ing very  few  elevations  which  may  be  termed  hills.  The  interior  is  un- 
dulating, rising  gradually,  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  interspersed  with  prairies.  Along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Itfichigan,  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
.  into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees 
and  scanty,  vegelatiim,  but  most  generally  bare;  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  are  some  high  cliffs.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Sag- 
inaw bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy.  The  forest  trees  are  the  same 
as  in  Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  while  and  yellow  pine  ;  and  fruit  trees 
produce  dbundanlly. 

The  northern  peninsula  does  not  promise  niuch  to  agriculture,  though 
there  are  doubtless  fertile  tracts ;  but  in  minerals  it  is  rich.  Iron,  copper, 
and  lead  axe  abundant,  and  some  surprising  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  discovered  in  Ontonagon  river.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy ; 
and  though  the  summers  are  short,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  No 
part  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  aquatic  game  and  dsh. 

The  powers  of  government  ai'e  divided  into  three  distinct  departments ; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  Senators  are  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  representatives  annually.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor.  Tercn  of  service  two  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  lime 
to  time  establish.  Every  whilemale  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  month's  preceding  an 
election,  is  a  qualiHed  elector. 


FLORIDA. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  Englisn 
flag,  in  1437 :  but  he  did  not  land  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spaniel)  adventurer  from  Hispaniola,  to  some  extent 
explored  the  country  m  1513,  and  a  second  lime  in  1516.  In  {539. Hernan- 
do de  Soto,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  under:  Pizarro,  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  landed  at  Tampa 
Bay  in  Florida  with  an  armed  force,  with  which  he  overran  the  country, 
though  his  followers  were  mostly  cut  off,  and  himself  died.  In  1763,  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  W  Great  Britain  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  re-eonquered  it  in 
1761,  and  it  was  conlirmed  to  tham  at  the  peace  of  I7S3 ;  but  m  1821  the 
Spaniards  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  compensation  for  spoliations 
on  their  commerce.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  3d  oi 
March,  1845. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  s  but  it  is  without  mountains  or  high 
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hills.  The  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast  is  indented  with  bays  and  la- 
goons. A  large  portion  of  the  conniry  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  the 
trees  ol  which,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  euch  othef,  with' 
out  brush  or  underwood,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  grass  and  fluwers 
to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  wliole 
year.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usually  skirted  by  bainmocks  of 
hard  limber  entangled  with  grape  and  other  wnes.  The  sea-ooasi  is  gen- 
erally healthy,  and  in  many  piirls  remarkabl^ so.  'The  penii)sula,  whioh 
is  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  presents  a  singular  alternation  of 
savannahs,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  collectively  the 
Everglades,  which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  two  hundred 
mites  north  of  Cape  Sable. 

The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  eleven  members  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  of  tweniy-nine  mem- 
bers, elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  m  October 
The  legislative  council  meets  annually,  at  Tallahassee,  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
and  its  session^  are  limited  lo  seventy-five  days.  The  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers is  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel 
ling,  to  and  from  the  seat  of  government. 


TEXAS. 

This  stale  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  very  stormy  debate,  lu 
1845.  Il  contains  an  area  of  20(1,000  square  miles,  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions,  each  of  which  invites  the  hagd  of  man  lo  an  essentially 
dilTereiit  system  of  agricult^iral  production.  The  Coast  Plain,  or  level 
region,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  dfrectly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande — a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Each  extremity  of  this  plain  narrows  down  to  a  width  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles  ;  hut  about  the  centre,  at  the  Colorado,  it  expands,  and  runs 
back  a  hundred  miles,  in  one  vast  flower-embroidered  prairie,  unbroken 
by  rock  or  waterfall.  The  prevailing  character,  says  Kennedy,  of  the 
soil  of  the  level  region  of  Texas  is  a  rich  alhivian,  and  singularly  free 
from  those  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  which,  combined  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  exuberant  vegetation,  render  alarge  proportion  of  the  southern 
'  parts  of  Ihe  United  States  liitle  belter  than  a  sickly  desert.  The  porous 
character  of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  toward  the 
interior,  and,  the  general  rise  of  the  hanks  from  the  beds  of  the  streams, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injurious  extent.  The  returns 
of  the  soil  are  abundant,  and  the  most  valuable  known  to  commerce.  To 
cotton  and  sugar,  already  tested,  may  be  probably  added  indigo  and  cochi- 
neal. Lemons  and  oranges  g-row  well  ui  favourable  situations,  and  the 
6g,  peach,  prune,  olive,  almojid,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
will  thrive  tn  any  part  of  the  Gulf  prairie. 

Midland  Texas  consists  of  a  large  zone,  nearly  two  hundred  mites  in 
width,  from  east  to  west  acrtjss  the  country.  This  is  the  chosen  home  of 
the  grain-raising  farmer;  timber  of  the  best  kind  is  plentiful,  and  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  settler  can  have  on  his  farm  a  fair  proportion  of  prairie 
ready  for  the  plough. 

Northern  Texas,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  little  explored  for  settlement.  At  the  close  of  1833,  and  during  the 
[wo  subsequent  years,  emigrants  were  placed  by  a  New- York  land  com- 
pany, under  an  Empresario  grant,  at  a  settlement  called  Dolores,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  report  of  Mr,  Egerton,the  company's  surveyor,  repre- 
sents the  hanks  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  well  adapted  to  farming  :  and  de- 
scribes the  whole  country  between  that  river  and  the  Medina  as  unsur- 
passed for  grazing. 
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Preivioualy  to  1G90,  Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely  oomina!  pari  ot  the 
coDquests  Of  Cortez,  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  predator.y  Indian  tribes  ;  but  in 
tfiat  year  the  Spaniards,  having  driven  out  a  colony  of  French  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Matagorda,'made  their  tirst  permanent  settlement  at  San 
FionDiaco.  Oa  tiie  consummation  of  Mexican  independence,  Texas  waa  con- 
stituted one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent 
state  ofCoabnila;  a. union  very  unpopular  with  the  Texians,  and  which  was 

Erodnctive  of  the  first  disagreement  with  the  central  government,  and,  as  we 
ave  seen,  in  conjanction  with  Other  causes,  induced  them  to  throw  off  entirely 
the  Mexican  government,  and  successfully  assert  their  own  indeM<ndence. 

The  principal  (owns  are  Galceston,  Austin,  Houston,  Nacogdoches,  Bexar, 
Goliad,  and  M&iagorda.  The  geographical  position  of  Tesaa  is  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  and  extension  of  commerce.  Its  rivers,,  and  the  facifllins 
which  the  country  affords  for  the  completion  of  railways,  will  enable  the  traders 
and  agriculturists  to  forward  their  prodnce  easily  to  the  coast  and  tl^e  European 
markets.  After  the  rivers  already  named,  thejrincipal  proceeding  from  north 
to  south,  are  the  Neches,  "Prinidkd,  Brazos  de  Dios,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San 
A^itonia,  and  Nueces,  They  all  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except 
the  Brazos  de  Dios)  into  its  bays  and  lagoons. 

IOWA. 

This  is  one  of  tha  youngest  of  the  United  States,  and  has  grown  more  rapidly, 
since  its  organization  in  1838,  than  any  state  or  territory  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  was  sufScient  in  1845  to  warrant  the  action  of  confess  establishing 
it  a  separate  state.  For  some  reasons  disliking  the  terms  of  admission,  however, 
the  people  twice  by  popular  vote  decided  their  state  should  remain  a  territory. 
.  [n  1849  another  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  incorporate  her  into  the 
Union ;  and  both  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  now  sovereign  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  territory  of  lowa'embraoes  all  thai  portion  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
slate  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  due  north  from  its 
source  to  the  British  possessions,  sojith  of  the  British  possessions,  and  east  oi 
the  Missouri  and  White-earth  rivera-  That  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been 
surveyed;  is  a  strip  of  the  Missouri,  of, about  an  average. width  of  sixty  biles; 
extending  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  a  distance  of  twc 
hundred  and  tenmiles,to  the  Yellow  river.  This  portion  is  more  or  less  settled ; 
it  is  a  beautiful,  tertil^,  hfealthy,  and  nqdnlating  country,  abounding  in  springs 
and  mill-streams.  -  It  is  now  settling  very  rapidly,  with  entat'prising  and  indru- 
trioos  inhabiUnts.  The  streams  rise  in  the  ^reat  prairies,and  those  which  have 
aia  easterly  coniije  unite,  with  the  Mississippi,  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the 
territory,  while  those  which  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  fall  into  the  Missonri 
river.  .  The  streams  which  flow  through  the  surveyed  parts  are  the  Des  Moines, 
Skunk,  Iowa,  Wapsipinecon,  Macoquela,  Turkey,  and'  Yellow  rivers  _;  fartlier 
north  is  the  Upper  Iowa,  and  still  further,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  which,  rises  near 
the  "  sacred  red-pipestone  quarries"  of  tlie  Indians. 

Iowa  City,  the  capital,  was  laid  out  in  1839,  in  a  fine,  healthy,  fertile  country, 
on  Iowa  river,  eighty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  already  a  considerable 
town,  Burlington,  on  the  Misassippi,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  tlie  south-east 
corner  of  the  territory,  has  a  good  landing,  Blooniington  is  advantageously 
located  on  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  at  the  first  place  above  Burlington  where  a 
town  can  be  built.  Dubuqne,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  a  comer  of  Illinois, 
is  tlie  emporium  of  the  lead  re^on. 

WISCONSIN. 
.  .  WEseoBSiH  embraces  all  that  portion  jf  country  lying  north  of  toe  State  o 
UUnoiH ;  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  sourca 
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10  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brifisb  possessions ;  and  west 
of  the  Montreal  and  Mijnomonee  rivers  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  iakes  of  the  chain  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
in  Dana  county,  is  the  capital.  The  United  States  eovernnient,  before  its 
erection  into  a  state,  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  erection  ^f  public- buildings, 
and  $5,000  for  the.  public  library.  The  mOst  important  place  in  the  state  is 
Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Green  B&y,  near  the  mouth  of  Pox  river,  has 
a  good  jiarhor  and  an  estensive  trade,  Racine,  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Prairie 
du  Cbien,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  just  Bho\3  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin  rsver, 
are  important  and  growing  places. 

The  surveyed  portion  oflhe  country  south  of  Green  Bay,  Pox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  praine  land,  with  some  swamps  or  net 
prairies,  having  frenerally  a  soil  from  one  'o  ten  feet  deep  All  kinds  of  crops 
wluch  are  raised  in  northern  la^todes  may  be  Cultivated  with  success ,  and, 
owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the  praines,  it  is  an  uncommonly  hnS 
conmnjr'  for  grazing.  The  counties  of  Grant  and  Iowa  ahound  with  lead  and 
copper  ore.  Thisregion  is  well  watered  with  clear  perennial  streams  and 
springs.  North  ofthe  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly,  aJid  thence  nortliward 
gradually  swelling  Into  a  moiintainoas,  region,  the  surlice  becomes  rugged 
and  broken;  the  streams, rushing  down  lalls  and  rapida, foinung  in  many  places 
wild  atid  picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  theMisMssippi  is  an  e1e\ated 
(able-land,  abounding  with  lakes  and  swamps,  filled  with  wild  nee  and  fish 
Bordering  the  Mississippi  ^o(I  Wisconsin  nvers,  the  soil  is  nch,  and  the  snr&ce 
most  generally  covered  with,  a  heavy  growth  of  timher. 


OREGON. 

This  is  the  last  corner  of  the  earth,  according  to  an  English  reviewer,  which 
is  left  free  for'the  occupation  of  a  civilized  race.  When  Oregon  shall  he  filled 
up,  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  completed.  The  romantic  days  in  which  every 
new  adventurer  saw.  In  the  first  green  shofes  which  greeted  him,  the  nursery 
of  some  new  empire  to  be  called  by  Kis  name,  are  gone  forever.  ITie  world  has 
grown  old  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  thousand  years.  The  future  conquests  of  man  must  be  over  other  elements 
— Earth  has  but  little  more  left  to  dispose  of.  Of  the  beautiful  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  largest  are  already  appropriated.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ing solitudes  of  South  AoiericaiitJs  true,  afford  room  for  empires;  but  their  aif 
breathes  death  to  the  northern  colonist. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  mostly  of  mountains.  The  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountmns  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  ;  and  the 
country  descends  below  them  in  regular  belts,  in,  the  form  of  immense  terraces, 
or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  one  below  the  other.  The  country 
iiiust  have  an  abrupt  slope  towards  the  Pacific,  as  it  descends  as  much  in  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  fifteen  hundred  to  the  east  The  Co- 
lumbia  river,  its  chief  geographical  feature,  in  falling  from  the  Rocky  Mountdns 
to  the  sea,  cuts  transversely  three  pr  four  mountain  ridges.  One  of  them,  the 
President's  range,  has  points  of  extreme  height,  reaching  up  near  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  single  peaks,  and  frowning  down  almost  immediately  over  its 
waters.  North  of  the  Columbia,  the  country  is  but  a  labyrinth  of  mountains ; 
interspersed,  indeed,  with  valleys,  and  coveired  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timbei 
South  of  the  Columbia,  the  scene  suddenly  and  completely  changes ;  an  undu- 
lating country  appears,  clad. with  magnifioent  trees.  This,  however,  does  not 
last ;  as  the  interior  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  arid  plains,  with  a  soil  entirely 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  describes  this  territory  as  "  a  vast  extent  of 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  situated  to.  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  between  the  41st  and  fi4th  parallels  of  norUf 
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ktitude,  and  ihe  34ih  nnd  48th  meridians  of  west' longitude."  It  was  first  dis. 
covered  by  Uie  Spanish,  and  by  ihera  sold  to  the  Americans.  The  Columbia 
river  was  esamined  as  eu'ly-as  169U,  bj  Gray,  an  Ameiican  navigator;  and  in 
1803  the  interior  of  the  country  was  explored  by  Lewi'a  and  Clarke,  by  order 
of  tile  Unitad  Slates  government.  In  ISIl  a.setiiement  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Aator,  of  New  York,  al  the  mouth' of  tlie  Columbia ;  but  this  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812-1,3,  and  when  restored,  was  sold  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  trading  posts  are  at  presfent  in  possession  of  the  Enghsh, 
though  the  settlors,  beins  mostly  Americans,  are  clamorous  to  come  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 

The  aouroea  of  the  Columbia,are'  said  to  be  inte'lockid  wuh  those  of  the  Mia- 
wmri  rtvor.  Immediately  after  it  emerges  from  the  Rooky  Mountains,  its  cur- 
tent  b^icomes  broad  and  deep,  and  having  received  Clarke's  and  Lewis'  rivers, 
which  flow  in  from  rich  valleys  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Wallamettee'  and 
Coweliskee  rivers  (whose  valloys  are  surpassiugly  rich  and  beautiful),  its  breadth 
is  enlarged  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  It  there  takes  a  great  bend  to  the 
lOQth,  aiid  penetrates  the  aecona  mountain  barrier.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  lower  down  are  the  gteat  fa\\s,  or  cascades,  which  descend  altogether 
fifty-seiven  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river  winds  first  to  tho  northwest  and 
then  to  'the  southwest,  and  intersects  tlie  third  chain  of  nioantaiiis,  where  it  is 
ag^u  compressed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  Below  this  rapid, 
lAich  is  distant  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  it  meets  the 
tide,  and  from  (his  point  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  Sixty  miles  below 
the  falls,  the  Wallametle  flows  in  from  the  southeast;  and  a  half  day's  journey 
below  that,  the  Coweliskee.  There  are  no  other  streams  of  importance  in  the 
whole  territory. 

A  bill  passed  congress  in  1849  for  the  organization  of  a  government  in 
'  Oregon.  The  most  important  of  its  provisions  may  be  summed  upas  follows: — 
Sec.  1.  Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Iowa  over  Oregon.  Sec.  2.  Regulates  the 
courts.  Soc.  3.  -Authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
provides  that  British  subjects  who  shall  he  arrested  shall  be  delivered  up  for 
trial  to  the  nearest  British  authority.  Sec,  4.  Grants  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  laud  to  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  Oregon,  of  eighteen  years  age 
and  upwards,  who  may  have  removed  or  in  two  years  shall  remove  from  the 
United  States  And  settle  iu  Oregon.  Sec,  6,  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  e 
saperiniendcnt  of  Indian  affairs.  Sec  6.  Authorizes  the  president  t£j  erect 
military  posts  to  protect  emigrants.  Sec,.7.  Provides  for  raising  two  regiments 
of  mountwl  men,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sec.  8.  Provides  for  an  overland  mail 
to  ^e  Columbia  river.  Sec.  9.  Appropriates  $200,000  to  carry  tlie  provisions 
of  this  bill  ■  into  operatioa  Sec.  10.  Provides  for  giving  notice  forthwith  to  the 
British  government  of  the  termination  of  &ie  joint  occupancy.  Some  objection 
was  made  by  the'  British  minister  to  the  4th  and  Bth  sections,  bui  it  finally 
passed.  The  territory  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  willi  emigration,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  "  State  of  Oregon"  will  be  knocking  for  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
(Jnjoa- 


MINESOTA. 

This  territory  was  formed  from  portions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and 
embraces,  according  to  the  census  of  1S50,  an  area  of  83,000  square  miles, 
with  B  populaiion  of  6,077,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  within 
its  limiis,  Wisconsin  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  State,  in 
1848,  but  with  curtailed  limits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
trv  taken  from  it,  under  the  clainn  that  it  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
th'e  Territory  ol  Wisconsin,  proceeded  to  elect  a  delegate  (Hon.  H.  H. 
Sibley)  to  represent  them  in  Goneress,  He  was  permitted  to  take  his 
seat  in  iliai  body,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1843-9,  a  bill  was 
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passed  establishing  the  territorial  government  of  Hinesola,  and  limiting 
the  territory  as  lol lows  :  Beginitiug  in  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  point 
where  43"  30'  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due  west  on  said  line  (the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa,)  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  State ; 
thence  soulherly  along  the  western  bounilary  of  said  State  of  Iowa  to  ihe 
Missouri  rlTer ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  month  of  the  White- 
Earth  river ;  thence  up  the  Whiie-Earih  river  to  the  boundary  Kne 
bet\7een  the  United  States  and  the  British- possessions ;  thence  east  along 
said  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior :  thence 
along  the  western  boundary  of  said  Stale  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
thence  down  said  river  to  ihe  place  ol  beginning.  The  bill  provided, 
among  other  matters,  for  the  election  of  a  governor  once  in  four  years, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  to  consist  ot  a  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— the  former  composed  of  nine  members,  whose  term  of  service 
shall  continue  two  jears,  ihe  latter  of  eighteen  members,  lo  be  chosen 
annually.  The  number  of  these  may  be  increased,  as  the  population  in- 
creases— but  never  to  esceed  iifieen   counsellors  and  thirty-nine  repre- 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  look  place  in  the  fall 
of  1849.  Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  was  one  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  intq  nine  counties,  namely,  Benton,  Dakoiah,  Itaska,  Mahkatah, 
Fenibiha,  Ramsay,  Wabashaw,  Wahnahta,  and  Washingion.  Provision 
was  also  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common 
schools,  Congress  having  appropriated  two  sections  of  land,  or  1280  acres, 
to  each  township,  lot  the  support  of  common  schools — an  amount 'double 
that  appropriated  to  any  other  State  or  Territory ;  for  the  choice  of  the 
usual  civil  officers,  and  for  the  regulation  of  general  elections,  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  &c.  The  time  for  huldino'  the  general  election  is  the  first 
Monday  of  September  in  each  year.  All  while  male  citizens  of  legal 
age,  resitlenis  of  the  territory  six  months,  and  all  persons  of  a  iiiiiLiure  of 
white  and  Indian  blood,  areeniiiled  to  the  right  oi  suffrage. 

The  principal  settlei>rents  in  Mines'oia  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  Still- 
water, and  Mendota.  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  a  tliriving 
town,  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  precipitous  blufl 
rising'  some  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  As  early  as  June,  1849,  there 
were,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Seymour,  in  his  "  Sketches 
of  Minesuta,"  one  hundred  and  forty-two  buildings  in  the  place ;  among 
which  were  three  hotels,  a  slate  house,  four  warehouses,  ten  siores,  severat 
groceries,  three  boarding  houses,  two  printing  offices,  two  drugstores,  one 
fruit  and  tobacco  store,  one  or  two  blacksmilh  shops,  one  tin  shop,  a 
school- ho  use,  ased  also  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  worship,  ant!  a  Cath- 
olic church  ;  while  the  professions  were  represented  by  twelve  lawyers, 
and  five  physicians.  The  place  was  rapidly  extending,  and  by  Ihe  census 
of  1850,  contained  a  population  of  1,135.  A  large  river  trade,  oy  steam- 
boats, is  carried  on  here 

St.  Anthony,  eight  miles  above  St.  Faui,  is  also  a  growing  town,  pos- 
sessing great  manufaciuring  facilities.  Opposite  to  it  are  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  farmed  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
from  a  perpendicular  height. of  sixteen  and  a  half  feet.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  set  down  at  705.  St.  Anthony  is  destinetl,  in  the  opinion 
<^f  those  who  have  visited  it,  to  become  a  great  manufaclilring  town.  The 
snrrounding  country  is  also  represented  as  being  fertile  and  produc  ive. 

Stillwater,  situated  on  Lake  St.  Crbix,  possesses  a  population  of  636, 
and  is  a  busy  and  ihrivingsetilement.  Two  large  hotels,  a  court-house, 
several  stores  and  aaw-millB — the  last  named  in  active  operation — are  lo 
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tie  found  within  its  limits.  The  distance  from  Stillwater  to  St,  Paul  w 
eighteen  miles. 

Mendaia  is  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St.. Peter's  river,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  tine  lown-sile,  and  surrounded  b^  a  beautiful  country.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  it  is  Fort  Snelling — ail  important  military  work,  erected  by  the 
gOTeinment  for  the  protection  of  tlie  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians.  The  town  of  Menduta  and  Fort  Suelling  are  both  located  in 
what  is  called  the  Military  Reservation,  a  tract  of  about  ten  miles  square. 

Bestdes  these,  there  area  number  of  smaller  settlements  on  the  Missis- 
sippi  and  St,  Croix  rivers,  destined  soon,  to  rise, into  importance,  as  the 
tide  of  emigration  continues  to  flow  into  this  new  and  promising  territory. 

The  settled  portion  of  Minesota  is  co^tprised  within  a  small  compass 
of  country,  bordering  on  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Beyond,  to  the  north 
and  west,  embracing  an  immense  tract  of  territory,. the  country  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  number  of  Indian  tribes,  whose  hunting  grounds  are  as 
yet  wild  and  undisturbed.  There  are  also  within  the  settled  limits  above 
alluded  10.  numerous  Indian  villages  ;  but  successful  measures  are  being 
adopted  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  titles,  and  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians to  distant  parts  of  the  territory. 

Itlinesota  possesses  resources  which  will  eventually  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  Union.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
divided  into  valleys  of  great  fertility  ;  rolling  prairie  land,  abounding  in 
excellent  timber ;.  numberless  streams  and  lakes,'  affording  the  amplest 
facilities  for  inland  jiavigati on  ;  ilnd  waier-falis,  furnishing  ualimiied  mo- 
live  pov/er  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  territory  is  watered  by  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  St'.  Croix,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Louis,  James,  Crow 
Wing,  and  Red  rivers.  Steamboats  ascend  as  far  up  as  St.  Anthony  on 
the  Mississippi.  The  climate  is  generally  mild,  noiwiih standing  the  high 
'atiiude  and  elevated  position  of  the  cooniry. 

The  territory  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultureof  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  west.  A  species  of  wild  rice 
grows  in  profusion  in  and  about  its  numerous  lakes,  which  forms  a  very 
nutritious  food,  and  composes  the  chief  subsistence  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Fish  abounds  in  its  streams,  and  its  forests  furnish  every  species 
of  wild  game,  and  maple-sugar  in  abundance. 

Eut  a  few  years  will,  elapse  ere  this  beautiful  country  will  contain  a. 
dense  population,  and  the  wilderness  be  converted  into  cultivated  fields 
and  populous  settlements.  "  Thirteen  years  ago,  the  territory  which  is 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  attached  to  Michigan, 
and  contained  a  population  of  only  eleven  thousand.  Since  that  period, 
it  has  becoM]e  first  a  Territory,  then  a  State,  and  now  numbers  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  two  hundred  thousand.''  Thus  writes  the  auihor  of  the 
"  Sketches  '  already  referred  to  Since  that  time  another  hundred  thou- 
sand has  been  added  to  the  population  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  what  has  been 
true  of  her  rapid  growth,  will  in  a  very  short  period  be  recorded  respec^ 
ing  the  noble  Territory  of  Minesota. 
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i'lTE  rftate  of  California — and  we  take  a  real  pride  and  pleasure  in  writing 
Ilia  word — was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
ISfiO,  a  (iltle  more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  deposit  of 
gold  in  that  wonderful  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter'a  Fort.  Previous  to 
uiis  diacove'y^  Ijie  whole  uountrv  was  in  a  most  deprei^sed  and  discouraging 
condition.  T^e  snp'ply  of  aea-furs  was  almost  estinct,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  tallow  was  steadily  decreadng.  The  trading  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  at  Sacramento  Cttv  had  becii  broken  up  and  'abandoned,  and  every 
tiling  spoke  of  deperdicion  and  decay,  from  which  Catifornia  was  suddenly  res- 
cued by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  placed  her  at  once  among  the  &ont  rank  of 
our  new  territories,  and  made  her  the  Centre  of  a  vast  excitement,  which  has 
extended  to  every  section  of  the  civilized  world.  But  a  few  monthu  ago  the 
history  of  California  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  body,  at  least 
oh  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moonlaiua ;  and  very  few  knew  or  cared  whether  it 
bad  been  siink  by  an  eartliquake  or  still  stood  where  it  did.  Now,  it  is  one  of 
the  richest,  most  active .  and  prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  and  employs  half  a 
score  of  magniflcent  steamers  and,  a  hunlred  vessels, to  keep  up  the  requisite 
interconrse  between  herself  and  her  sister  empires  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigradon,  made  np  from  the  very  hest  blood  of  the  eastern 
states,  is  pouring  its  thousands  into  the  new  and  golden  kingdom  of  the  West. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  country  acquire  a 
new  and  important  interest — an  interest  wmch  we  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  as 
briefly  as  tie  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  yet,  necessarily,  at  some  little 

The  Qi'trict  of  confllry  known,  geographically,  as  Upper  California,  is  bound- 
ed (according  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bryant,  entitled,  "  What  I 
Saw  in  Calilomia,")  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude  being  the  bonndary,  line  between  the  two  territories  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
range ;  on  the  south  by  Sonora  and  Old  or  Lower  California,  and  on  tiie  west 
by  Sie  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  from  600  to  800  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles.  A  small  portion  only  of  this  extensive  territory  is  fertile  or  inhabitable 
t^^civilized  man,  and  this  portion  consists  chiefly  in  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  fi'om  100  to  150  in  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 
In  speaking  of  Upper  California,  this  strip  of  country  is  what  is  generally  refer- 

The  largest  river  of  Upper  California  is  the  Colorado  or  Red,  which  has  a 
course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  latitude 
iibijut  32°  north.  But  little  is  known  of  the  region  through  wiiieh  this  stream 
flows.  '  The  report  of  trappers,  however,  is,  that  the  river  is  caHemj'd  between 
high  mountains  and  precipices  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  and  that  its  banks 
and  the  country  generally  through  which  it  flows  are  arid,  sandy  and  barren 
Green  and  Grand  rivers  are  its  principal  upper  tributaries,  both  of  whuh  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  widiin  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
Gfilft  is  its  lowest  and  largest  branch,  emptying  into  the  Colorado,  just  above  its 
mouth.  Sevier  and  Virgin  rivers  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Mary's 
river  rises  Hear  latitude  42'  north,  and  has  a  course  of  about  400  miles,  wjien 
its  waters  sink  into  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  river  is  not  laid  down  on  any 
map.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  have  each  a  course  of  from 
300  to  400  miles,  the  first  flowing  from  the  north  and  the  lost  from  the  south, 
Uid  both  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  point.  Thef 
u'aler  the  large  and  fertile  valley  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nei'ada  and  the 
ctumt  range  of  m 
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mall  lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tha  San  Joaquin  iu 
connected  with  Tule  lake,  or  lake  Buena  Vista,  a  sheet  of  water  about  eighty 
miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  A  lake,  not  laid  down  in  any  map,  and 
known  as  the  Lagumt  among  the  Califoinlans,  is  situated  about  sixty  miies 
(jorth  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  between  forty  and  sixty  miles  iu 
length.  The  valleys  in  its  vicinity  are  highly  fertile,  and  romantically  beanti- 
fitl.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  there  is  a  mountain  of  pare  sulphur.  There 
sre  also  soda  springs  and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  waters  and  minerab. 

The  principal  mountains  west  of  me  eastern  boundary  of  California  (the 
Rocly  Mountains)  are  the  Bear  Eiver,  Wahsatch,  Utah,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  Coast  range.  The  Wahsatch  mountains  form'  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
"  great  interior  basin,"  There  are  numerous  ranges  in  this  desert  basin,  all 
of  which  run  north  and  south,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spacious 
and  barren  valleys  and  plains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range  is  of  greater  elevation 
than  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  snminits  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  This  and  the  Coast  range  run  nearly  parallel  with 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  first  is  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
and  the  last  from  40  to  60  miles.  The  valley  between  them  is  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  California. 

Upper  California  was  discovered  in  1548,  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator. 
In  lOIS,  the  northern  portion  of  it,  was  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
called  it  New  Albion.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1768,  and 
formed  a  province  of  Mexico  until  after  the  revolution  in  that  country.  There 
have  been  numerous  revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  California  within  the  last 


twenty  years,  but  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  United  Stales, 
1846,  Mexican  authority  has  generally  been  exercised  over  it. 

The  following  description  of  the  political  and  sooia!  condition  of  Upper  Call 
fornia  in  1822,  is  extracted  and  translated  from  a  Spanish  writer  of  that  date  : 

"  Govemment, — Upper  California,  on  account  of  its  small  population  not. 
being  able  to  become  a  state  of  the  great  Mexican  republic,  takes  the  character 
of  territory,  the  government  of  which  is  under  the  charge  »f  a  commandant- 
general,  who  takes  the  charge  of  a  superior  politicai  chief,  whose  attributes 
depend  entirely  upon  the  president  of  .Uie  republic  and  the  general  congress. 
Bat  to  amplify  the  legislation  of  its  centre,  it  has  a  deputation  made  up  of  seven 
vocals,  the  half  of  these  individuals  being  removed  every  two  years.  The  supe- 
rior political  chief  presid.es  at  their  sessions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
are  divided  lunonsst  Eh^  pt;esidios,  missions  and  towns. 

"  Presidios. — The  necessity  of  protecting  the  apostolic  predication  was  the 
obligatory  reason  for  forming  the  presidios,  which  were  established  according 
to,  circumstances.  That  of  San  Diego  was  the  first;  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey, 
a^id,  San  Francisco,  were  bnilt  afterwards.  The  form  of  all  of  them  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  this  is  a  square,  containing  about  two  hundred  yards  in  eacb 
front,  formed  of  a,  weak  wall  made  of  mud-bricks.  Its  height  may  be  fonr 
yards  in  the  interior  of  the  square,  and  built  on  to  the  same  wall.  In  its  entire 
circumference  are  a  chapel,  storehouses,  and  houses  for  the  commandant; 
officers  and  troops  having  at  the  entrance  of  the  presidio  quarters  for  a  corps  de 

'•  At  the  distance  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  miles  from  the  presidio,  and  near 
to  the  anchoring  ground,  ia  a  fort  which  has  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  small 
calibre.  Thesituation  of  most  of  them  is  very  advantageous  for  the  defence 
of  the  port,  though  the  form  of  the  walls,  esplanades,  and  other  imperfection&, 
which  may  be  seen,  make  them  very  iasigniiicant. 

"  The  battalion  of  each  presidio  is  made  up  of  eighty  or  more  horse-sol diera, 
called  ewra ;  besides  these,  it  baa  a  number  of  auxiliary  troops  and  a  detach? 
raent  of  artillery.  The  commandant  of  each  presidio  is  the  captain  of  it«  re- 
spective company,  and  besides  the  intervention,  miUtary  and  political,  he  bu 
charge  of  all  things  relating  to  the  marine  department. 

"  Missiom. — The  missions  contained  in  the  territory  are  twenty-one.     Thet 
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.»erp  buili  at  different  epochs ;  that  of  San  Diego,  bping  thp  fi]-st,nas  built  in 
1769 ;  ila  ttiataiice  from  the  presidio  of  the  same  name  is  two  lea^iaea,  Th? 
real  were  built  successively  according  to  circumstances  and  neceaailj  The 
laat  one  ivaa  Tounded  in  the  year  1822,  under  ihe  name  of  San  Francisco  De- 
lores,  and  is  the  moat  northern  of  all. 

"The  edifices  in  some  of  those  missions  are  more  extenajire  than  m  others, 
but  in  form  they  are  all  nearly  equal.  They  are  all  fabncated  of  mud-bricka,  and 
the  divisions  are  according  to  neoeaaity.  In  all  of  them  may  be  found  commo- 
dious habitations  for  the  ministers,  storehouses  to  keep  their  goods  in,  proper 
tional  ^naries,  offices  for  soap-makers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  large  par- 
terres, and  liorse  and  cattle  pens,  independent  apartments  for  Indian  youths  of 
each  ses,  and  all  such  offices  as  were  necessary  at  the  time  of  ila  institution. 
Contiguous  to  and  communicating  with  the  former,  is  a  church,  forming  a  part 
of  the  edifices  ofeach  mission;  they  are  all  very  proportionable  and  are  adorned 
withprofuaina 

"The  Indians  reside  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  above-men- 
tioned edifice.  This  place  is  called  the  rancheria.  Most  of  the  missions  are 
made  up  of  very  reduced  quarters,  built  with  mud-bricka,  forming  streets, 
while  in  others  the  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  primitive  cuatoms : 
their  dwellings  being  a.  aort  of  huts,  in  a  conical  shape,  which,  at  the  most,  do 
not  exceed  four  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  top  of  the  cone  may  be  elevatpd 
three  vards.  They  are  built  of  rough  sticks,  covered  with  bulrushes  or  grasa 
in  suck  a  manner  as  to  completely  protect  the  inhabitants  from  all  the  mclemen 
cies  of  the  weather. 

"Onposite  the  rancherias,  and  near  to  the  mission,  is  to  be  found  a  small 
garrison,  with  proportionate  rooms,  for  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  with  their 
families.  This,  smali  garrison  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
Indians  from  taking  effect,  there  having  been  some  examples  madp,  which 
causes  the  Indians  to  respect  this  small  force.  One  of  these  pickets  m  i  mia- 
idon  has  a  double  object;  besides  keeping  the  Indians  m  subjecbon,  they  run 
post  with  a  monthly  correspondence,  or  with  any  estraordinanes  that  may  be 
necessary  for  government. 

"All  the  miaaions  in  thia  California  are  under  tho  charge  o(  religious  men  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  present  time  their  number  is  twtnty  seven, 
most  of  them  of  an  advanced  age.  Bach  mission  has  one  of  these  fathers  for  its 
adminiatrator,  and  he  holds  absolute  authority.  The  tilling  of  the  ground,  ihe 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  weaving,  and  every  thing 
Oat  concerns  the  mission,  is  under  the  direction  of  ("he  fathers,  without  any 
other  person  interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  so  thai  if  any  one  mission  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  superintended  by  an  industrious  and  diaoreet  padre,  the 
Indies  disfrute  in  abundance  all  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  nakedness  and  miaery  of  any  one  mission,  are  a  palpable  proof  of  the  inac- 
tiviU  of  its  director.  The  missions  extend  their  possession  from  one  extremity 
of  the  territoi^  to  the  other,  and  have  made  the  limits  of  one  mission  from  those 
of  another.  Though  thoy  do  not  require  all  this  land  for  their  agriculture  aiid 
the  maintenance  of  their  stock,  they  have  appropriated  the  whole  ;  always 
strongly  opposing  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  settle  himself  or  his  family 
on  any  piece  of  land  between  them.  Amongst  all  the  missions  there  are  from 
twenty-one  lo  twenty-two  thousand  Catholic  Indians ;  but  each  mission  has  not 
an  eqtial  or  a  proportionate  part  in  its  congregation.  Some  have  three  or  four 
thousand,  whilst  others  have  scarcely  four  hundred ;  and  at  thia  difference  may 
be  computed  the  riches  of  the  missions  in  proportion.  Besides  the  number  of 
Indians  already  spoken  of,  each  mission  has  a  considerable  number  of  gentiles, 
who  live  chiefly  oij  farms  annexed  to  the  missions.  The  number  of  these  is 
imdetetmined. 

"The  Indians  are  naturally  filthy  and  careless,  and  tlieir  understanding  is 
very  limited.  In  the  small  ana  they  are  not  deficient  in  ideas  of  imitation,  but 
they  never  will  be  inventors.     Their  true  character  is  that  of  bciiij;  revengelul 
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and  Umid,  consequently  they  are  very  much  addicted  to  treachery.  They  have 
no  kuowledge  of  benefits  received,  and  ingratitude  is  common  amongst  them. 
The  education  they  receive  in  their  infancy  U  not  the  proper  one  to  develop 
their  reaaoD,  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not  believe  tliem  capable  of  any  good  impres- 
sion. Alt  dieae  Indians,  whether  from  the  contiminl  use  of  the  sweat-houeo,  or 
from  their  filthiness,  or  the  little  ventilation  in  their  iiabitations,  are  weak  and 
imvigorous;  spasms  and  rheumatics,  to  which  they  are  bo  much  snbject,  are 
the  consequences  of  their  customs.  But  what  most  injarea  them,  and  prevents 
propagation,  is  the  venereal  disease,  which  most  of  them  have  very  strongly; 
clearly  proving  that  their  humors  are  analogous  to  receiving  the  impressions  oi 
this  contapon.  From  this  reason  may  be  deduced  (he  enormous  differences 
between  the  births  and  deaths,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one-tenth  pet  year  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  the  missionaries  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this, 
wilh  respect  to  the  catechumens  situated  near  them. 

"  Tiie  general  production  of" the  missions  are,  the  breed  of  the  larger  class  of 
tattle,  and  sheep,  horses,  wheal,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
vegetftbles ;  though  the  productions  of  the  missions  situated  more  to  the  south- 
ward are  more  extensive,  these  producing  the  grape  and  olive  in  abundance. 
Of  all  these  articles  of  production,  the  most  lucrative  is  the  large  cattle;  their 
.  hides  and  tallow  affording  an  acdve  commerce  with  foreign  vessels  on  this  coast 
This  being  the  only  means  the  inhabitaats,  missionaries,  or  private  individuals 
have  of  supplying  tieir  actual  necessities,  for  this  reason  they  give  this  branch 
ail  the  impulse  they  possibly  can,  and  on  it  generally  place  all  their  atten^on. 

"  It  is  now  six  years  since  they  began  to  gather  in  hides  and  tallow  for  coiii- 
mercf.  Formerly  they  merely  look  care  of  as  many  or  as  much  as  they 
required  for  (heir  own  private  use,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  away  as  useless ; 
but  at  tills  time,  the  actual  number  of  hides  sold  annually  on  board  of  foreign 
vessels  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  and  about  the  same  amount  oi 
arrohas  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  tallow ;  and  in  pursuing  their  present  method, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  in  three  or  four  years  the  amount  of  tlie  exportation  of 
each  of  these  articles  will  be  doubled.  Flax,  hnen,  wine,  olive  oil,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  productions,  would  be  very  extensive  if  there  were  stimulants 
to  excite  industi7;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  there  is  just  grain  enough  sown 
and  reaped  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  territory. 

"  The  towns  contained  in  this  district  are  three ;  the  most  populous  being 
that  of  Angeles,  which  has  about  twelve  hundred  souls,  tliat  of  St.  Joseph's  of 
Guadaloupe  may  contain  six  hundred,  and  the  village  of  Branciforte  two 
hundred ;  ihey  are  all  formed  imperfectly  and  without  order,  each  jrerson  having 
built  his  own  "house  on  the  spot  he  thought  most  convenient  for  himself.  The 
first  of  these  pueblos  is  governed  by  its  corresponding  body  of  magistrates, 
conlposed  of  an  alcalde  or  judge,  four  regidores  or  municipal  officers,  a  syndic 
and  secretary ;  the  second,  of  an  alcalde,  two  regidores,  a  syndic  and  secretary ; 
and  the  tbhd,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  population,  is  subject  to  the 
commandancia  of  Monterey. 

„  m.  .   1 .1  .1, —     .:-  ^1. .  J g  white,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

eason.  The  number  of  these  contained  in 
and.  These  families  are  divided  amongst 
re  nearly  all  the  descendants  of  a  sntatl 
>m  the  Mexican  country,  some  as  settlers, 
others  in  the  service  of  the  army,  and  accompanied  by  theur  wives.  In  the 
limited  space  of  littie  more  than  fifty  years  the  present  generation  has  been 
formed. 

"  The  whites  are  in  general  robust,  healthy,  and  weli  made.  Some  of  them 
are  occupied  in  breeding  and  raising  cattle,  and  cultivating  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  beans ;  hut  for  want  of  sufficient  land,  for  which  they  cannot  obtain 
a  rightful  ownership,  their  labors  are  very  limited.  Others  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  arms.  All  the  presidial  companies  are  composed  of  the  natives 
of  the  country ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  entirely  indolent,  it  being  very  rare  for 
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any  individual  to  strive  to  augment  his  fortune.  Dancing-,  horse-riding,  ano 
gambling,  oroupy  all  their  time.  The  arts  are  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am 
aoubtf\il  if  there  is  one  individual  who  exercises  any  trade;  very  few  who  un 
deratand  the  first  rudimenta  of  letters,  and  the  other  aciencos  are  unknown 
amon^t  them. 

"  The  fecandily  of  the  'people  of  reason  is  extreme.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
married  couple  with  less  than  five  or  six  children,  while  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  from  twelve  (b  fifteen.  Very  few  of  them  die  in  their  youth,  and  in  reachinff 
the  age  cf  puberty  are  sure  to  see  their  grand-children.  The  age  of  eighty  and 
one  hundred  has  always  been  common  in  lliia  climate;  moat  infirmitiea  are 
unknown .  here ;  and  the  freshness  and  robustness  of  the  people  show  the 
beneficial  influance  of  theciimaie;  the  women  in  particular,  nave  always  the 
roaea  stamped  on  their  choeka.  This  beautiful  species  is  without  dOUbt  the 
most  ac'ive  and  laborioos,  all  their  vigilance  in  duties  of  the  house,  the  i^leanli- 
ness  of  theic  children,  and  attention  to  their  husbands,  dediraiing  all  their 
leisure  moments  to  some  kind  of  occupation  that  may  be  useful  towards  their 
mauiteoance.  Their  clothing  is  always  clean  and  decent,  nakedness  being 
entirely  unknown  in  eilher  sex. 

"  Ports  and  Commerce. — There  are  four  porta,  principal  bays,  in  this  territory, 
which  take  the  names  of  the  corresponding  presidios.  The  best  guarded  is  that 
of 'San  Diego.  That  of  San  Francisco  has  many  advantages,  Santa  Barbara 
is  bat  middling  in  the  beat  part  of  the  season ;  at  other  times  always  bad.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  places,  vessels  sometimes  anchor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  El  Refugio,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan,  that  they  may  obtain 
the  productions  of  the  nussiona  nearest  these  last-mentioned  places;  hut  from 
an  order  sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  circnlated  by  the  commandante-general, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  foreign  vessel  is  permitted  to  anchor  at  any 
of  these  places,  Monterey  only  exceptS,  notwithstanding  tl^  !ommandajite- 
general  has  allowed  the  first  three  principal  potts  to  remain  open  provisionally. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  Call- 

This  account  possesses  peculiar  value  at  the  present  time,  when  the  incur- 
sion of  the  money-hunting  Goths  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  working  BUnh 
rapid  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  face  and  character  of  the  whole  country. 
We  must  now  glance  very  rapidly  at  the  political  events  which  led  to  the  poa- 
sesMon  of  California  by  the  United  States  and  her  admlaaion  as  a  state  of  thw 
Union.  We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  only  ■ 
deal  with  the.  affairs  of  California  itself.  We  again  copy  and  condense  from 
the  wbrk  of  Mr.  Bryant ; 

"  The  population  of  California  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  eaclvisive  of  Indians.  Two  thousand  of  these  were  aopposed  to  be 
foreigners,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  latter  class  had  been  rapidly 
in^^ing  for  several  years  ;  and  it  became  apparent  to  the  more  intelligent  of 
the 'Californians,  that  this  population,  if  suffered  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  change  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
A  natural  jealousy  prompted  a  course  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  apprehensions  such  as  has  been  stated,  which  resulted  in 
precipitating  the  event  they  were  intended  to  guard  against. 

"  Jul  1845  a  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Don  Joa6  Castro,  Alvarado, 
Pio  Pico,  and  others,  in  which  the  foreigners  participated,  resulted  in  deposing 
Gen.  Micheltorena,  governor  of  GaUfornia  nnder  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  After  the  deposition  of  Micheltorena,  the  gubernatorial 
office  was  assumed  by  Pico.  Gen.  Castro,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  military.  Gea  Caatro,  soon  after  he  came  into  power,  adopted  a 
policy  towards  the  foreigners  highly  offensive.  Among  his  acts  was  the  pr&- 
raalgation  of  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  Amerioaiis  to  leave  the  country. 

'•  .\bout  the  first  of  June,  1846,  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Castro  to  iJeuL 
Francisco  de  Aice,  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  to  remove  a  num- 
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ber  of  horses,  the  property  of  the  government,  from  the  Mission  of  San  h  iifael, 
to  hia  headquarters,  then  at  Santa  Clara.  This  officer  was  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  fourteen  men.  In  the  execution  of  the  order,  he  was  compelled  tc> 
croEH  the  Sacramento  river  at  New  Helvetia,  the  nearest  point  at  wnicti  the 
horses  could  awiniithe  slream.  While  travellice  in  that  direction  he  was  seen 
by  aa  Indian,  who  reported  to  the  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento  tiiat  he 
had  seen  two  or  three  hundred  armed  men  advancing  up  the  Sacramemb  valley. 
At  this  ^me  Captain  Fremont,  with  his  exploring  party,  was  encamped  at '  the 
Unites,'  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  do  las  Plumas  and  the  Sacramento,  and  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  atove  Sutler's  Fort.  This  officer  had  previously  had 
some  difficulties  with  Gen.  Castro,  and  the  inference  froti)  the  information  given 
by  the  Indian  was,  that  Castro,  at  the  bead  of  a  considerable  force,  was  marching 
to  attack  Captiun  Fremont.  The  alarm  was  spread  throughout-  the  valley  with 
as  much  celerity  as  the  swiftest  horses  could  convey  it,  and  moat  of  the  settlers 
joined  Captain  Fremont  at  hie  camp,  to  aaaist  in  hia  defence  against  the  sup- 
posed meditated  attack  of  Castro.  They  were  met  here,  however,'by  a  person 
(Mr.  Knight)  who  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  party  6f  Californians  in  charge 
of, the  horses,  and  conversed  with  the  officer  commanding  it.  Mr.  Knight 
stated  that  the  ofGcer  told  him  Ihat  Gen.  Castro  had  sent  for  the  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting  a  battalion  of  200  men,  with  which  ha  designed  to 
march  against  (he  Americans  settled  in  the  Sacramento  vallej  and  to  e'vpel 
them  from  the  country.  This  being  accomplished  he  intended  to  fortify  me 
Bear  River  Pass  in  the  California  mountaius,  and  present  the  ingress  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  United  Slates  to  California.  The  recent  proc  amalions  of 
Castro  gave  strong  probability  to  this  report,  and  the  American  settlers  deter- 
mined at  once  to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection 

"  After  some  cimsullatioii,  it  was  resolved  that  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  purpose  shonid  pursue  the  Californians,  and  captnre  the  horses  Th  s 
measure  would  weaken  Caatro,  and  for  the  present  frustrate  J  is  supposed 
designs.  Twelve  men  immediately  volunteered  for  the  expedition  and  Mr 
Merritt,  being  the  eldest  of  the  party,  was  chosen  captain  At  daylight  on  the 
morning  ,of  the  10th  of  June,  they  surprised  the  party  of  Californians  under  the 
command  of  Lieut,  de  Arc6,  who,  without  resistance  gave  up  their  arms  and 
the  government  horses.  AJi  individual  travelling  v/kh  this  party  claimed  mx 
horses  as  belonging  to  himself,  which  he  was  allowed  to  take  and  depart  with, 
the  leader  of  the  Americans  declaring  that  they  would  not  aieze  upon  or  dio- 
tnrb -private  property. 

"  The  Californians,  after  they  had  delivered  their  arms  and  horse*  were  dis- 
missed with  a  horse  for  each  to  ride,  and  a  nvessage  to  Gen  Castro  that  if  h? 
wiahed  his  horses  again  fte  must  come  and  gel  them  The  reiolueionaiy  mo\e 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  American  foreigners  was  now  fairiy  commenced,  and 
it  became  necessary,  in  self-defence,  for  diem  to  prosecute  what  they  had  begun 
with  vigor.  The  party  being  increased  to  thirty-three  men,  still  under  she 
!ommand  of  Mr.  Merritt,  marched  directly  to  Sonoma,  and  on  the  morniHglif 
the  14th  of  June  captured  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and  military  post 
They  made  prisoners  hero  of  Gen.  Guadaloupe,  M.  Vallejo,  IJeut,-Co!.  Prudon, 
and  Capt.  Don  Salvador  Vallejo. 

"  Sonoma  was  taken  without  a  atruffgle,  in  which  place  were  nine  pieces  Of 
Artillery,  and  about  two  hundred  stand  of  small  arms.  There  was  also  a  Urge 
amount  of  private  property  and  considerable  money.  A  single  man  cried  out, 
'  Let  us  divide  the  spoils,'  but  a  unanimous  indignant  frown  made  him  ahfink 
&om  the  presence  of  honest  men ;  and  from  that  time  forward  no  man  dared  to 
hint  any  thing  like  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  private  house  or  private  property. 
So  far  did  they  carry  this  principle,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  taita  the  beef 
which  was  offered  by  the  prisoners.  Gen.  Vall6jo  sent  for  nis  caballada  and 
offfered  them  fresh  horses,  which  were  accepted,  but  iVith  the  determina^on  of 
remunerating  him  aa  soon  as  the  new  government  should  be  established.  The 
party  was  composed  mostly  of  hunters,  and  such  men  aa  could  leava  home  at 
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die  shortest  notice.  They  had  not  time  to  dreaa,  even  if  they  had  had  fine 
clothes,  so  that  most  of  them  were  dressed  in  leather  hunling-shirla.  Taking 
the  whole  party  together,  they  were  about  as  roligh-looking  a  set  of  men  aa 
eould  he  inmgined.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  should  feel  some 
dread  of  falling  into  their  hands,  but  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  dragged 
away  with  rough  hands  and  harsh  ireatoient,  met  with  nothing  but  the  kindest 
of  treolment  and  the  moat  polite  attentions  from  the  whole  party ;  and  in  fact, 
before  Bve  hours'  ride  from  their  homes  thejr  seemed  to  feel  alt  confidence,  and 
conversed  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  better  government, 
^ving  their  opinions  and  their  plans  without  any  apparent  restraint. 

"  None  but  those  who  witnessed  the  moderation  and  discreet  deportment  of 
the  little  ^rrison  l^ft  at  Sonoma,  can  do  tJiem  justice ;  for  there  has  t>eeo  no 
time  in  uie  history  of  the  world,  where  men  withont  law,  withont  officers, 
without  the  scratch  o/  a  pen,  as  to  the  object  bad  in  view,  have  acted  with  that 
degree  of  moderation  and  strict  observance  of  (he  rights  of  persons,  and  property 
as  was  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  Their  children, In  generations  yet  to  come, 
will  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  carried 
on  by  their  fathers,  upon  principles  high  and  holy  as  the  laws  of  eternal  jiis- 

"  A  small  garrison  was  loft  at  Sonoma,  con^ating  of  about  eighteen  men, 
under  command  of  William  B.  Ide,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was 
,  increased  to  about  forty.  On, the  18th  of  June,  Mr;  Ide,  by  the  consent  of  the 
mrrison,  pnblished  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which  the  party 
had  gathered,  and  the  principles  which  would  be  adhered  to  in  the  event  of  their 

"  About  the  same  time,  two  young  men,  Mr.  T.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonoma,  started  to  go  to  the  Bodega.  On  their  way 
they  were  discovered  by  a  small  party  of  Californians,  under  the  eoramand  of 
one  Padilla,  and  taken  prisonersi  They  were  kept  as  prisoners  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  tied  to  trees  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

"  These  cold-blooded,  sayage  murders  were  soon  put  to  an  end  by  the  garri- 
son at  Sonoma.  Having  heard  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  at 
their  place  of  destination,  it  was  suspected  that  they  had  been  taken  and  proba- 
bly killed ;  and  hearing  that  three  others  were  prisoners  in  Padilla's  camp. 
Captain  Ford  headed  a  party  of  twenty-two  men,  officers  included,  and  took  the 
load  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Captain  Joaquin  de 
la  Torre,  with  seventy  men,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  twelve  miles  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  had  stopped  to  breakfesl, 

"  The  enemy  occupied  a  position  at  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  about 
sixty  yards  froni  a  small  grov?  of  brushwood.  Captain  Ford,  having  several 
prisoners,  left  four  men  to  guard  them,  and  with  the  remainder  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  Reaching  the  brushwood,  he  directed  his  party  to  tie  their  horses, 
and  take  such  position  as  would  cut  off  the  Californians,  hut  by  no  means  to 
dre  until  they  could  Wll  their  man  ;  which  order  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  out 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  shots  fired  by  the  Americans,  eleven  took  effect 
1  Eight  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  horse  shtrt  through  the 
neck.  One  party  of  the  Californians,  led  by  a  sergeant,  charged  up  handsomely, 
hut  the  deadly  fire  of  Ford's  riflemen  forced  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  the 
sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.  The  fall  of  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be  the 
sigrui.1  for  retreat.  The  whole  party  retired  to  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Ford  and  his  gallant  followers  waited  a  short  time,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  showed  ho  disposition  to  return  to  the  fight,  released  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  taken  by  them,  and  then  went  lo  a  corral,  where  Ihey  found 
a  large  caballada  of  horses,  and  exchanged  (heir  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones. 
They  then  returned  to  Sonoma.  The  Californians,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
sustain  tlie  reputation  Ihey  had  preriously  gained.  They  were  eighty-six 
strong,  while  Captain  Ford  had  but  eighteen  men  eng^ed. 

"  Captain  Fremont  having  heard  that  Don  Jose  Castto  was  crossing  the  bav 
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wiih  aoo  men,  marched  and  joined  the  gamaon  at  Sonoma,  on  tlie  25th  of  Jone, 
Several  days  were  spent  in  active  pursuit  of  the  party  under  Captain  De  la 
Torre,  but  they  succeeded  in  croEssing  the  bay  before  they  could  be  overtaken. 
With  the  retreat  of  De  la  Torre,  ended  all  opposition  on  ihe  north  aide  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco, 

"  On  the  17th  of  June,  afler  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  taking'  of  Sonoma, 
Don  3os&  Castro  issued  two  proclamntioua,  one  addressed  to  the  old  citizens,  and 
the~other  to  the  new  citizens  and  foreigners. 

"  Captain  Fremont,  with  about  170  nlen,  after  the  retreat  of  De  la  Torre, 
returned,  via  Sonoma,  to,the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  near  Sutter's 
Fort,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  his  horses  and  baggage  at  that  point,  and  then 
marching  to  Santa  Clara,  understood  to  be  the  headquarters  of  General  Castro. 

"  A  small  party  of  ten  men,  commanded  by  R.  Semple,  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
make  prisoner  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  Mr.  R.  T.  Ridley.  This  service  was 
performed,  and  Mr.  Ridley  was  conveyed  to  New  Helvetia,  where  llie  other 
prisoners  were  confined.     The  party  reached  New  Helvetia  on  the  eighth  of 

"  Commodore  Sloat  arrived  af  Monterey'  in  the  United  States  Frigate  Savan- 
nah on  the  second  of  July.  He  had  heard  of  the  first  difficulties  between  the 
Mexican  and  the  United  States  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Mazatlan,  but  had' 
not  heard  of  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  war  existed.  On  the  seventh  of 
July  he  determined  to  hoist  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  which  act  was  per- 
fonncd  by  Captain  Mervine,  commanding  250  marines  and  seamen.  After  the 
roiaing  of  the  flag,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  troops  and  foreigners  present,  a  salute 
jof  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  a  proclamation 
was  read  and  posted, in  English  and  Spanish. 

"  On  ihe  sixth  of  July,  Commodore  Sloat  dispatched  a  courier  to  Commander 
Montgomery,  of  the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  lying  at  San  Francisco,  notifying 
him  of  his  intention  to  hoist  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  and  requiring  him. 
if  his  force  was  sufiicient,  to  do  the  same  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  territory.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth.  Commander 
Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  seventy  sailors  and  marines,  landed  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  in  the  public  square,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
Portsmouth.  A  volunteer  corps  of  American  foreigners  was  immediately 
organized  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

"  On  the  tenth,  a  flag  dispatched  by  Commander  Montgomcrj  to  Sonoma 
was  received  and  raised  there  with  shouts  of  satisfaction  from  the  revolutionary 
garrison.  The  United  States  flag  was  soon  after  unfurled,  without  senous 
opposition,  at  every  principal  place  in  the  northern  part  of  California 

"  On  the  eighth,  the  next  day  after  the  raising  of  the  United  States  flag  at 
Monterey,  Purser  Fauntieroy,  of  the  Savannah,  was  ordered  to  organize  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  vol  unleers  from  the  ships  and  citizens  on  shore,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  and  keep  the  communication  open  between  Monterey  and  the  more 
northern  posts  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  On  the  seventeenth,  this 
corps  marched  to  the  Mission  of  San  Juan,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Monterey, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  at  that  place  the  United  States  flag,  and  of  taking 
possession  of  guns  and  oilier  munitions  said  to  have  been  concealed  there. 

"  Captain  Fremont  having  lefl  his  position  on  the  Sacramento  on  the  twelfth, 
had  reached  San  Juan  about  an  hour  hefore  Purser  Fanntleroy,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  MiBsion  without  opposition.  There  were  found  here  9  pieces 
of  cannon,  200  old  moskels,  20  kegs  of  powder,  and  60,000  pounds  of  cannon- 
fihot.     Both  parties  marched  into  Monterey  the  nest  day. 

"  The  fortification  of  Monterey  ivas  commenced  immediately  after  the  ralMng 
of  the  United  States  flag.  On  the  twenty-third,  Com.  Sloat  sailed  in  the  L^ 
fant  for  the  United  States,  via  Panama,  leavin?  Com.  Stockton,  who  had  , 
arrived  at  Monterey  in  the  Congress  on  the  .fifteenth,  in  command  of  Ihe  Pacific 
Muadron.    Jmme£ately  after,  the  Cyane,  Com.  Dupont,  with  Capt.  Freioocit 
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•nd  ( ol  unteers  on  board,  sailed  for  San  Diego,  and  the  frigate  Congrcns,  Com 
Stockton,  sailed  for  Saa  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  tha  then  capital  of 
California,  ThefrigateSavannali  remained  at  Monterey,  and  the  sloop  Porta- 
montb  at  San  Francisco, 

"  Gen.  Caalro  in  themean  time  had  formed  a  jnnctlon  at  Santa  Barbara  with 
Gov.  Pio  Pico,  their  joint  forces  numbering  about  six  hilndred.  From  Santa 
Barbara  they  marched  to  Los  Angeles,  arriving  at  that  place  earl;  in  August 
Capt,  Fremont  with  the  volunteers  landed  at  San  Diego  about  the  same  time. 
Se,a  Diego  is  130  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Com.  Stockton  landed  his 
force  of  marines  and  sailora  frorti  the  Congress  at  San  Pedro,  Com.  Stockton 
marched  immediately  towards  Los  Angeles,  hauling  his  artillery  with  oxen. 
As  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  Mesa,  they  fled  wi^  precipita- 
tion, and  without  making  any  resistance.  The  Commodore  marched  into  the 
city  of  Angels  and  took  possession  of  it  and  the  public  property  without  oppo- 
ijlljon.  Capt,  Fremont,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses,  did  not 
arrive  at  Los  Angeles  untjl  several  days  after  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
Com.  Stockton.     Castro,  with  a  few  followers,  fled  to  Sonora, 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  Com.  Stockton  issued  a  proolamVion  declar- 
ing California  in  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
authorising  and  requesting  the  election  of  civil  olilceis  throughout  the  couo 
try." 

This  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  conquests 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  brings  us  to  the  I6i:h  of  August,  1846;  and  from 
that  time  until  the  discovery  of  the  gold  nothing  occurred  in  the  new  territory 
of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  already  crowded  pages.  We, 
therefore,  pass,  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  climate  and  soil  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  California, 

No  climate  in  the  worid  (says  Mr,  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Sights  in 
the  Gold  Regions  and  Scenes  by  the  Way,")  can  be  more  healthy,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  coast.  The  winter,  when  the 
southeast  galea  prevail,  is  probably  the  least  disagt«eab1e  season,  but  the  last 
winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  seasons  arf 
irregular,  the  period  proper  of  rain  being  from  November  to. April  inclusive, 
but  in  some  ycara  it  falls  very  abundantly,  in  others  very  sparingly,  while  sev- 
"ral  consecutive  seasons  have  been  known  to  elapse  with  scarcely  any  rain. 

"  The  southern  part  of  Upper  California,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  great 
westernmost  chain  of  mountainsjisveryhot  and  dry,  except  during  a  short  time 
In  winter.  Further  north  the  wet  season  increases  in  length,  and  about  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  the  rains  are  almost  constant  from  November  to  April,  the 
earth  boing  moistened  during  the  rernainder  of  the  year  by  heavy  dews  and  fogs. 
Snow  and  ice  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but 
never  further  south,  except  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  whole  of  California  is, 
however,  subject  to  long  droughts,"  Heavy  rains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
two  yeara  without  any  is  not  ttnusua] ;  notwithstanding  which,  vegetation  does 
not  suiler  to  the  extent  that  might  be  inferred,  because,  in  the  first  place,  many 
small  streams  descend  from  the  mountain  ranges,  supplying  the  means  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation ;  and  next,  that  the  country  near  the  coast  is 
favored  with  a  diurnal  lajid  and  sea  breeze,  and  from  the  compararively  low 
temperature  of  the  sea,  the  latter  is  always  in  summer  accompanied  with  fogs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  which  are  dissipated  by  the  morning's  sun, 
but  serve  to  moisten  the  pastures  and  nourish  a  somewhat  peculiar  vegetation, 
abounding  in  beautiful  flowers. 

Among  the  valleys  of  Upper  Cahfomia  are  many  streanis,  some  of  which  dis- 
charge large  quanUties  of  water  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  no  river  is  known  to 
flow  through  the  maritime  ridge  of  mountains  from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific, 
except  pethapa  the  Sacramento,  laiJing  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  though 
several  are  thus  represented  on  the  maps.  The  valleys  thus  watered  aflbrd 
abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  with  which  thoy  are  covered;  California,  however 
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contains  but  two  tracts  of  country  capable  of  supporting  large  numbara  of  Siv 
habilanla,  which  are  that  west  of  Mount  San  Bernarilin,  about  the  34th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  that  surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  Franciscccand  the  lower  part  of 
the  Sacramento;  and  eren  in  these,  irrigation  would  be  indispensable  to  insure 
success  in  agriculture- 
California  (conolades  Mr.  Johnson)  is  adapted  by  nature  rather  for  a  graaing 
than  an  agricultural  country,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  capablliUes  in  the 
latter  respect  will  hereafier  be  fully  and  fairly  developed,  from  necessity,  how- 
ever, and  not  from  choice. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  now  ascertained  beyond  dispute  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  knowii  part  of  the  world.  Tha  discoveries  of  gold,  so 
fer  as  they  have  progressed,  reveal  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  inexhaustible 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  yet  only  mceptive.  ~ 

Mines  of  native  silver  are  known  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the  gold  region. 

Lead,  in  imniense  quantities  and  native  purity,  is  found  in  the  monntaina  in 
the  neighborhfxad  of  the  mission  of  San  Luis  de  Obispo,  Sulphur  aboimda  ij 
large  deposits  back  of  Sonoma  on  the  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  coal  has  been  found 
in  lunited  qnanlities  on  the  norlhem  coast.  Its  existence  has  long  been  reported 
near  the  struts  of  Karqutnez ;  with  what  truth  we  are  unable  to  say,  though  we 
are  disposed  to  doubt  it. 

But  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  of  the  mmeral  products  of 
this  wonderful  country,  is  its  quicksilver.  The  looftlities  of  several  mines  ol 
this  metal  are  already  Known ;  but  the  richest  yet  discovered  is  ihe  one  called 
Forbes's  mine,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Jos6.  Originally  discovered  and 
denounced  according  to  the  Mexican  laws  then  in  force,  it  fell  under  the  com- 
mercial management  of  Forbes  of  Topic,  who  also  has  some  interest  in  it. 
The  ori^nal  owner  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  aitnated  endeavored  to  set 
aside  the  validity  of  the  denouncehwnt,  but  whether  on  tenable  grounds  or  other- 
w'.se  we  know  not.  At  this  mine,  by  the  employment  .of  a  small  number  ot 
I'lborers  and  two  common  iron  kettles  for  smelting,  they  have  already  sold 
quicksilver  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  and  have  now  some  two  hundred  tons 
of  ore  awaiting  the  amelljng  process.  The  cinnabar  is  s^d  to  yield  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  average  product 
teaches  fitly  per'  cent.  The  effect  of  these  immensely  rich  deposits  of  quick- 
silver upon  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  he  too  highly 
estimated,  provided  they  are  kept  fronj  the  clutches  of  the  great  monopolists. 
Not  only  will  its  present  usefulness  in  the  arts  be  indefinitely  extended  and  in- 
creased .by  new  discoveries  of  science,  but  the  extensive  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  hitherto  unproductive,  will  now  be  made 
available  by  its  application. 

The  following  description  of  the  gold  regions  we  copy  from  the  admirable 
and  most  interesting  work  of  Rev.  Walter  Coltoii,  entitied  "  Three  Years  in 
CaUfornia." 

"  The  gold  region,  which  contains  deposits  of  sufficient  richness  to  reward 
the  labor  of  wofting  them,  is  strongly  delined  by  nature.  It  lies  along  the 
loot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — a  mountain  range  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast-^nd  extends  on  thcs°  hills  about  five  hundred  miles  north  and  south, 
by  thirty  or  forty  east  and  west  From  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  a  larse  number 
of  streams  issue,  which  cut  their  channels  through  these  hills,  and  roil  with 
groiter  or  less  volurae'to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  Sacra- 
mento rises  in  the  north,  and  flowing  south  two  hundred  and  fitly  miles,  empties 
itself  into  the  Suisun,  or  upper  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  San  Joaquin  rises 
in  the  south,  and  flowing  north  two  hundred  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the 
seme  bay.  The  source  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  a  narrow  lake  lying  still  further 
Bouth,  and  extending  in  that  direction  about  eigl'ty  miles. 

"The  streams  which  break  into  these .rivMS  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  from 
ten  to  thirty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  They  commence  with  Feathei 
river  on  the  north,  and  end  vrith  the  rive;  .Rays  on  the  south.    They  all  have 
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tributaries ;  are  rapid  anii  wild  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  becomo 
tranquil  and  lame  as  they  debouch  upon  the  plain.  Still  their  aeipentine 
waters,  flashing  up  among  the  trees  which  shadow  their  channels,  ^ive  a  pic- 
tureaque  feature  to  the  landscape,  and  relieve  it  of  that  monotony  which  wouU 
otherwise  fatigne  the  eye.  But  very  few  of  these  rivers  have  suf&iient  depth 
and  regnlarityto  render  Uiem  navigable.  ""  '  ■■■■-■■ 
shallows  would  puzzle  even  an  Indian  cano 
draft  to  warrant  the  agency  of  steam. 

"  The  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  are  confined  mainly  to  the  banlts  and  bars  of 
these  raouniain  streams,  and  the  channels  of  the  gorges  which  intersect  them, 
and  through  which  the  streams  are  forced  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rains, 
la  the  hills  and  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  currents 
and  gorges,  no  allovial  deposils  have,  been  found.  Here  and  there  a  few  de- 
tached pieces  have  been  discovered,  forming  an  exception  to  some  general  law 
by  which  ihe  uplands  have  been  deprived  of  their  surface  treasures.  The  con- 
clumon  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  days  and  weeks  of  patient  research,  and  a 
thousand  inquiries  made  of  others,  is,  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in 
California  are  mainly  confined  to  the  banks  and  bars  of  her  streams,  and  the 
ravines  which  intersect  them;  The  only  material  exception  to  tills  general  law 
it  found  in  those  intervening  deposits,  from  which  thp'  streams  have  been 
.  diverted  by  some  local  catise,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Aside  from  these, 
no  surface  gold  to  any  extent  has  been  found  on  the  tahle-laiids  or  plains. 
Even  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  stretching  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles  through  their  valleys,  have  not  yielded  an  ounce.  The 
mountain  streams,  long  &fore  they  discllarge  themselves  into  these  rivers, 
deposit  theit  precious  treasures.  They  contribute  iheir  waters,  but  not  their 
gold.  Like  cunning  misers,  they  have  stowed  this  away,  and  no  enchantment 
can  make  them  whisper  of  its  whereabouts.  If  you  would  find  it,  you  must 
hunt  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures." 

The  same  author  says  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rooks  recently  discovered  i 

"  The  sjirface  gold  in  California  will  in  a  few  years  be  measurably  exhausted ; 
the  occasional  discovery  of  new  deposits  cannot  long  poslpone  such  a  result; 
nor  will  it  be  delayed  for  any  great  number  of  years,  by  any  more  scientific  and 
thorough  method  of  securing  the  treasure.  California  will  prove  no  exception 
in  these  respects  to  other'  sections  of  the  globe  where  surface  gold  has  been 
found.  The  great  question  is,  will  her  mountains  be  exhausted  with  her 
streams  and  valleys  ?  Will  her  rock  gold  give  out  with  her  alluvial  deposits  ? 
The  gold-bearing  quartz  is  Ihe  sheet-auchor  at  which  the  whole  argosy  rides ; 
if  this  parts,  your  golden  craft  goes  to  fraj^ments. 

"  When  an  old  Sonoranian  told  ma  in  the  mines  that  the  quartz  sutetlsd  out 
the  gold,  all  the  young  savans  around  laughed  at  the  old  man's  stupidity ;  and 
I  must  say  the  perspiralwn  part  of  Ihebuaineas  rather  staggered  my  creduhly, 
which  has  some  compass,  where  there  are  no  laws  to  guide  one.  But  the  old 
digger  was  nearer  the  truth  than  many  who  have  more  felicitous  terms  in  which 
to  express  thw  theories.  Though  flie  gold  may  not  ooze  from  the  quartz  as 
water  drips  from  a  rock,  yet  it  is  there,  and  often  beads  from  the  surface  like  a 
tear  that  has  lost  its  way  among  the  dimples  of  a  lady's  cheek.  In  other  in- 
stances it  shows  itself  only  in  fine  veins ;  and  in  others  still,  is  wholly  con- 
cealed from  the  naked  eye,  and  even  eludes  the  optical  instrument ;  but  when 
reduced  to  powder  with  the  quartz,  flies  to  the  embrace  of  quicksilver,  and  takes 
a  virgin  shape,  massive  and  rich.  The  specimens  of  quartz  which  have  been 
subjected  to  experiment,  have  yielded  from  one  to  three  dollars  the  pound. 
These  specimens  were  gathered  at  different  points,  in  the  foot  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  are  deemed  only  a  ^r  average  of  the  yield  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  quartz. 

The  gold  rocks  of  Georgia  and  Virginia  yield,  on  an  average,  less  than  half 
a  cent  to  the  pound,  and  yet  the  profits  are  sufficient  to  justify  deep  mining. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  profits  of  working  a  rock  which  lies  near  the  surface, 
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and  which  yields  over  a  dollar  to  the  pound!  Tlie  result  slaggers  creduiity 
and  we  seek  a  refuge  from  the  weakueaa  of  fiiith  iij  the  more  reasonable  per- 
iuasion,  that  the  apeeimena  leated  aro  richer  than  the  average  of  the  veins  and 
qaarries  which  remata  And  yet  the  poorest  specimen,  which  the  casual  blow 
of  the  aledge  baa  knocked  from  the  sunlit  pi>k,  has  seemingly  more  gold  in  its 
shadow,  than  the  rook  unhonseled  from  its  mine  in  Virginia  beneath  forty 
fathoms  of  darkness.  The  only  rea!  defence  for  our  incredulity  Ilea  in  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  gold-bearing  quctrtz,  like  the  surface  deposits,  baa  its  confined 
locatiliea.  And  yet  Mr.  Wright,  our  member  of  congreaa  from  California,  who 
has  traveraed  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  collected  more  specimens,  and  made  more 
experiments  than  any  other  individual^  is  sang'uine  in  the  opinion  that  the  gold' 
bearing  quartz  occupies  a  broad  continuous  vein  thrpngh  the  entire  extent  of  the 
foot  range ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  lucid  report, 
coincides.  Still,  such  a  wide  departure  in  nature  from  Z[  her  known  laws,  OT 
capricioas  impulses,  in  the  distribution  of  gold,  leaps  beyond  my  belief.  In  rv> 
other  part  of  her  wide  domain  haa  she  deposited  in  the  quartz  rock  a  proportion 
of  gold  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  compensate  the  hardy  miner ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  willi  all  her  affection  for  California,  she  has  been  so 
prodigal  of  all  her  giiia.  It  surpasses  the  rainbow-interwoven  coat  bestowed  by 
tJie  partial  love  of  flie  patriarch  on  bis  favorite  child. 

"When  a  simple  swain  saw  a  necromancer  break  a  cocoanut  shell  and  let 
fly  half  a  dozen  canary  birds,  he  remarked,  there  ivas  no  doubt  the  young  birds 
were  halched  in  (he  cocoanut ;  but  what  puzzled  him  was,  to  know  how  the  old 
bird  could  get  in  to  lay  the  eggs.  But  a  deeper  nuzzle  with  me  is,  that  each 
and  every  cocoanut  on  this  California  tree,  should  have  a  nost  of  canaries  in  it. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  dogged  doubts  and  dismal  dissuasives,  were  I  going  to 
invest  in  California  speculations,  my  inklings  would  turn  strongly  to  quartz 
and  stampers. 

"  But  I  would  send  out  no  machinery  which  should  have  a  piece  in  it  weigh- 
ing over  seventy  or  eighty  pounds:  no  other  can  be  taken  through  the  gorgM, 
and  over  the  acclivities  to  the  lofty  steeps  where  the  quartz  exists;  iSe  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  readily  taken  to  the  mines  in  Vir^nia,  would  cost  a  for- 
tune in  its  transportation  to  the  proper  localities  in  CaUfornia.  The  heaviest 
capitalist  would  find  himself  swamped  bfefore  he  got  to  work.  Every  piece 
must  be  taken  over  elevations  where  a  man  can  hardly  draw  himself  up,  and 
where  his  life  is  often  suspended  on  the  strength  of  the  fibres  which  twine  the 
bush  to  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  It  should  be  so  light  as  to  render  its  removal 
to  any  new  and  more  productive  locality  practicable,  without  involving  a  ruinous 
expense.  A  machine  wielding  the  force  of  one  man,  and  stamping  on  the  spot, 
iviil  be  more  productive  than  a  forty-horse  power  working  at  a  distance.  All 
Ihe  transportation  must  bo  done  by  hand,  for  no  animal  can  subsist  among  the 
titeeps  wnere  the  quartz  prevail.  Watch  the  eagle  as  he  soars  to  the  high  cliff 
with  a  writhing  snake  in  his  beak,  and  then  seize  your  light  machinery  and 
pursue  his  tra<^.  But,  chtuned  to  a  heavy  engine,  yon  would  make  about  as 
much  progress  as  that  mountain  bird  with  hia  talons  driven  into  the  back  of  ' 
maatodon  or  whale.". 

■  The  history  in  detail  of  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  new  state,  its 
convention,  adoption  of  constitution  excluding  slavery,  &c.,  &c.,  offer  them- 
selves to  our  pen ;  but  we  must  forbear — merely  referring  the  reader  to  tht 
general  subject  elsewhere  treated  of.  For  the  present  we  must  bid  adieu  tt 
California, 

We  feel  snte  that  we  can  ^ve  our  readers,  in  this  the  closing  portion  of  our 
work,  npthing  so  acceptable  as  a  series  of  brief,  graphic,  and  reliable  pictn.-es  o! 
California  as  it  is  and  has  become  under  the  effects  of  the  gold  discovery,  and 
the  consequent  Anglo-American  emigration  into  its  territories.  In  this  part  of 
our  labors  we  acknowledge  our  exclusive  indebtedness  to  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr,  ColWn,  "  Three  Years  in  California,"  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co, 
which  we  have  aheady  referred  to  and  quoted  from.    "Cahfomia,"  says  Mr. 
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pollon.  "  will  be  no  more  what  she  has  baen.  The  events  of  a  few  years  hava 
cajried  her  through  the  progressive  changes  o"  ^.     . 

once  from  the  shackles  of  colonial  servitude  to 
of  a  sovereign  state.  ., 

"Hur  emigrants  are  rushing  from  every  ci 

mounlnin,  they  cover  every  sea. ;  they  awee,  .      ._...._ 

they  roll  down  like  a  torrent  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
crowd  to  her  bosom  to  gather  gold ;  their  hammers  and  drills,  their  inattockB 
and  spades  divert  the  deep  stream,  and  are  echoed  from  a  thousand  cavemed 
hiJJs ;  the  level  plain,  the  soaring  cliii'  and  womi)ed  raouiitain,  ^ve  up  their 
f^iowiiig  treasures.  But  the  gifts  of  nature  here  are  not  confined  to  her 
sparkling  sands  and  veined  rocks,  they  extend  to  the  prodactive  forces  of  her 
soil ;  they  lie  along  her  water-courses,  through  her  verdant  valleys,  and  wave 
in  bet  golden  grain ;  they  reel  in  her  vintage,  they  blush  in  her  fruits,  while 
her  B>.ft  zephyrs,  as  they  float  the  landscape,  scatter  perfume  from  their 
odorona  wings. 

"But  with  all  these  gifts  disease  is  here  with  its  pale  victims,  and  sorrow 
with  its  willow-wove  shrine.  There  is  no  land  less  relieved  by  the  smiles  and 
soothing  cares  of  woman.  If  Eden  with  its  ambrosial  fruits  and  guiltless  joys 
was  still  sad  till  the  voice  of  woman  mingled  with  its  melodies,  California,  with 
all  her  treasured  hills  and  streams,  mast  he  cheerless  till  she  feels  the  presence 
of  the  same  enchantress.  It  is  woman  alone  that  can  make  a  home  for  the 
human  heart,  and  evoke  from  the  recesses  of  nature  the  bright  and  beautiful  ■ 
where  her  footsteps  light,  the  fresjiest  flowers  spring ;  where  her  voice  swells, 
the  Bottest  echoes  wake ;  her  smiles  garland  the  domestic  hearth ;  her  sympathy 
melts  through  the  deepest  folds  of  grief;  her  love  clothes  the  earth  with  light. 
When  night  invests  the  heaven,  when  the  soft  pleiads  in  their  storm-rocked 
cradle  sleep,  and  the  sentinel  stars  on  their  watch-towers  wane. dim,  her  vigil 
flame  still  pours  its  faithful  beam,  still  struggles  with  the  encroaching  darkness 
dll  the  day-spring  aiid  the  shadows  flee  away.  Of  all  these  sonrces  of  solace 
and  hope  uiullitudes  in  California  are  now  bereft;  but  the  tiea  of  kindred,  the 
quick-winged  ship,  and  the. steed  of  flame,  on  his  iron-paved  track,  will  soon 
secure  them  these  priceless  gifts.  The  miner,  returning  from  his  toil,  will  yet 
half  forget  the  labors  of  the  ^y  in  the  greetings  of  his  home : 


msweabitioi 


_HliideBi 

n  larking  ca 


le  lliplnE  tnBmt  piattUaK  on  bli  ki 
Does  a'  Eii  neair  isiJ  * 
An^  mukosliinx  gmte  flj 


The  following  description  of  a  rain  in  California  will  give  one  some  idea  oi 
the  peculiar  climate  of  that  region : — "  We  have  Iiad  at  last  f  November  30)  a  true 
specimen  of  California  showers.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  south.  Cloud 
on  cloud  was  piled  into  the  zenith,  till  the  whole  dome  of  heaven  was  filled 
with  substantial  darkness.  The  earth  lay  in  an  eclipse.  A  few  heavy  rolls  of 
thunder,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  it  lasted  twelve  hours.  Every  roof  and 
frowiung  clifl"  became  a  cascade.  Down  each  ravine  rolled  an  exulting  tide. 
The  aquatic  bird  dashed  onward  in  its  foam  to  the  sea.  Suddenly  the  wind 
veered  into  the  west,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sky  was  without  a  clood. 
Field  and  forest  flashed  out  in  the  splendors  of  the  sun ;  and  on  the  soft  wind 
came  pishes  of  music  from  the  wild-wood.  Instead  of  bleak  November,  yoa 
irould  have  said : 

u^F^ter  and  blighter  BpreadB  therefor  May; 
The  IreSBU  of  Itae  woods 
Wllh  the  Ughi  daUjhi^  of  the  wast  wind  pl^ ; 
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-  "  The  raliisi  ',n  California  are  mostly  confined  to  the  fhreo  wintor  months — n 
few  abowera  nia_-  -ome  before,  or  a  lew  occur  after,  but  the  body  of  the  rain 
falls  within  that  De>:^  The  rain  is  relieved  of  nearly  all  the  chilling  discom- 
forts of  a  winter  a  atorti.  in  other  climes ;  it  falls  only  when  the  wind  is  fioiii  a 
southern  quarter,  and  is  consequently  warm  and  refreshing.  It  is  by  no  means 
continuous ;  it  pays  its  visits  like  a  judicious  lover— with  intervals  sufficient  ti-  , 
keep  up  the  afTectlon ;  and  like  the  suitor,  brings  with  it  flowers,  and  leads  the 
iair  one  by  the  side  of  streamlets  never  wrinkled  with  frost,  and  into  groves 
where  the  leaf  never  withers,  and  where  the  songs  of  birds  ever  fill  the  war- 
bling air." 

Life  in -the  "gold  mines  is,  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Colton.  Under  date  of 
September  30,  Be  says ;--"  We  camped  last  night  in  a  forest,  where  a  smalt 
opening  let  in  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  plot  of  green  grass  and  a  sparkling;  spring. 
Our  slumbers  were  broken  in  the  night  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  one  of 
our  company,  who  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  wolf  snuffing  about  hia  blanket. 
We  seized  our  arms,  thinking  the  wild  Indians  were  upon  us,  but  found  no 
enemy.  It  was  probably  the  phantom  of  a .  disturbed  dream.  We  scolded  the 
young  rnan  sOundly  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  turned  down  on  the  earth  again 
to  finish  our  night's  repose. 

"  The  scenery  as  we  advanced  became  more  wild  and  picturesque.  The 
hills  lost  their  gentle  slopes,  and  took  the  form  of  steep  and  rugged  conea ;  the 
mountain  ranges  were  broken  by  daik  and  rugged  gorges;  over  crags  that 
toppled  high  in  air,  the  soaring  pine  threw  its  wild  music  on  the  wind ;  while 
merry  streams  dashed  down  the  precipitous  rocks,  as  if  in  haste  to  greet  the 
green  vale  below.  A  short  distance  beyond  us  lay  the  richest  gold  mines  that 
had  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  nature,  as  if  lo  guard  her  treasures,  had  thrown 
around  them  a  steep  mountain  barrier.  This  frowniiig  wall  seemed  as  if  riven 
in  some  great  convulsion.  The  broad  chasm,  like  a  break  in  a  huge  Roman 
aqueduct,  dropped  to  the  level  plain ;  while  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  severed  barrier 
gazed  at  each  other,  in  savage  grandeur.  Beyond  this  gateway,  a  valley  wan- 
dered for  some  distance,  and  then  expanded  into  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  and  pine.  Cr(  ssihg  this,  we  wound  over  a  rough, 
rocky  elevation,  and  turned  suddenly  into  a  ravine,  up  which  we  discovered  a 
^ne  of  tenta  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays.  We  were  in  the  gold  mines!  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  took  a  pick,  and  in  five  minutes  found  a  piece  of  gold 
large  enough  to  make  a  signet-ring. 

"  We  had  tiia  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  Gov.  Mason  and  Capt. 
Sherman,  who  had  arrived  the  evening  before  in  their  tour  of  observation;  and 
Dr.  Ord,  recently  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Monterey.  They  invited  oa 
to  their  camp  and  a  supper,  which  we  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relish.  Jf  you  want 
to  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  appetite,  which  scruples  at  nothing  and  enjoya 
every  thing,  travel  on  horseback  and  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Kailroada  and 
hotels  are  the  graves  of  invalids.  But  I  forgot  our  horses :  wo  could  find  np 
grass ;  there  was  a  poor  pasture  seyeral  miles  distant ;  bat  it  was  now  near 
sunset ;  we  gathered  acorns  for  them,  which  a  horse  will  eat  when  pinched 
with  hunger. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  1.  Another  Sabbath,  and  our  first  in  the  mines.  But  here 
and  there  a  digger  has  resumed  his  work.  With  moat  it  is  a  day  of  roKt,  not 
so  much  perhaps  from  religious  scruples,  as  a  conviction  that  the  system  requires 
and  must  have  repose.  He  is  a  blind  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  stupid  Christian, 
who  cannot  see,  even  in  the  physical  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  motives  suifirfent 
to  sanctify  its  observance.  He  must  be  a  callous  soul,  who,  with  the  hope  of 
heaven  in  his  dreams,  can  wantonly  profane  its  spirit. 

"  MoBBAT,  Oct.  2.  I  went  among  the  gold-diggers ;  found  half  a  dozen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  tearing  tip  the  bogs  and  up  lo  their  knees  in  mud. 
Beneatli  these  bogs  lay  a  bed  of  clay,  sprinkled  m  spots  with  gold.  These 
deposits,  and  the  earth  mixed  with  them,  were  sliovelled  into  bowls,  taken  to  a 
pool  near  by,  and  washed  out    The  bowl,  in  working,  is  held  in  boSh  hands, 
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whirled  violently  back  and  forth  through  half  a  circle,  and  pitched  this  way  and 
diat  sujScienlly  to  throw  off  the  earth  and  water,  while  the  gold,  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  process  is  extremely  laborious,  and  taxes  the  entire  muscles  of 
the  frame.  In  its  effect  it  is  more  like  swin^ng  a  scytho  than  any  work  I 
^ver  attempted. 

"  Not  having  much  relish  for  the  lioga  and  mud,  I  procured  a  light  crowbar 
aad  went  to  splitting  the  slate-roclis  which  project  into  the  ravine.  I  found 
between  the  layere,  which  wore  not  perfectly  closed,  particles  of  gold,  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  smali  and  delicate  scales  of  a  fiaii.  T^ese  were  easily 
scraped  from  the  slate  by  a  hunter's  knife,  and  readily  separated  in  fho  wash- 
bowl from  all  foreign  substances.  The  layers  in  which  they  were  found  gen- 
erally inclined  from  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position,  aafi  formed  an  acute  angle 
with,  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Jn  the  reverse  of 
this,  position,  aiid  where. the  inclination  was  with  the  current,  Uiey  rarely  con- 
tained any  gold.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  these  deposits  are 
made  by  the  cm'rents  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  poured  in  a  rushing 
tide  down  these  channels.  It  is  only  the  moat  rapid  stream  that  can  carry  this 
treasure,  and  even  that  mast  soon  resign  it  to  some  eddy,  or  the  rock  that  paves 
its  footsteps. 

"  There  are  about  sevenh"  persons  at  work  in  this  ravine,  and  all  within  B 
few  yards  of  eacli  other.  They  average  about  one  ounce  per  diem  each.  They 
who  get  less  are  discontented,  and  they  who  get  more  are  not  satisfied.  Every 
day  brings  in  some  fresh  report  of  richer  discoveries  in  some  quarter  not  far 
remote,  and  the  diggers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  escitement. 
One  woman,  a  Sonoranian,  who  was  washing  here,  finding  at  the  bottom  of  her 
bowl  only  the  amount  of  a  half  a  dollar  or  so,  hurled  it  back  again  into  the 
water,  and  straightening  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  strode  off  with  the  indig- 
nant air  of  one  who  feels  himself  msulted.  Poor  woman !  how  little  thon 
knowest  of  those  patient  females,  who,  in  our  large  cities,  ni'ake  a  shirt  or  vest 
for  ten  cents !  Were  an  ounce  of  diamonds  to  fall  into  one  of  our  hands  every 
day,  we  should  hold  out  the  other  just  as  eager  and  impatient  as  if  Its  fellow 
were  emptv.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  too,  especially 
when  loucned  with  the  gold  fever. 

"Tuesday,  Oct.  3.  We  parted  to-day  with  the  society  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Simmons:  they  were  on  a  tour  of  observation;  were  bound  to  Sutter's 
Fort,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  compny  of  Gov.  Mason  and  Capt.  Sherman, 
who  were  going  in  the  same  direction;  may  they  have  an  agreeable  journey, 
and  each  find  a  lump  of  gold,  as  big  as  Vulcan's  anvil.  We  ordered  up  our 
own  horses,  packed  our  mules,  and  started  for  a  ravine  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tant Our  path  lay  over  the  spur  of  a  mountain  so  rugged  and  steep  that  we 
were  obliged  to  dismount.  The  soaring  masses  were  piled  aronnd  us  in  the 
wildest  sublimity,  presenting  those  thunder-scarred  fronts  which  the  volcano 
in  its  terrific  enetgy  throws  into  the  eye  of  the  sun.  You  had  a  dim  persua- 
sion that  some  fearful  charm,  some  unseen  treasure  lurked  in  the  sunless 
recesses  of  these  stupendous  piles ;  and  so  it  seemed,  for  out  walked  a  grizzly 
boar  from  a  mountain  gorge,  and  fixed  his  burning  eyes  steadfastly  on  us. 
Not  being  certain  of  our  rifles,  as  we  had  not  used  them  for  several  days,  we 
deemed  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  gave  the  old  monarch  of  the 
woods  a  pretty  wide  berth. 

"  We  exatiined  several  spots  on  our  route  for  gold,  but  found  none,  either  on 
the  table-rock  or  in  the  channels  of  the  mountain  streams.     If  It  ever  existed 


there,  it  liad  been  swept  below,  or  remained  in  the  veins  of  the  rock  beyond 
the  ruacb  of  pickaxe  and  spade.  On  the  plain  we  fell  in  with  the  camp  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  invited  us  into  Iiis  tent,  and  set  before  us  refreshments  that  would 
have  graced  a  scene  less  wild  than  this.  His  tent  is  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  tribe  of  wild  Indiana  who  gather  gold  for  him,  and  receive  in  return  pro- 
visions and  blankets.  He  knocks  down  two  bullocks  a  day  to  furnish  them 
with  meat.    Though  never  before  within  the  wake  of  civilization,  they  respect 
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n(9  person  and  property.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  (aol 
that  he  has  married  the  danghter  of  the  chief— a  young  woman  of  many  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  full  of  that  waim,  wild  love  which  makes  her  the  Haidee 
of  the  woods.  She  is  the  queen  of  lie  tribe,  and  walks  among  them,  with  the 
air  of  one  on  whom  authority  sets  as  a  native  grace — a  charm  which  all  feel 
and  of  which  she  seema  the  least  conscious. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct,  4.  Our  catnping-ground  is  in  a  broad  ravine  through 
which  a  rivulet  wanders,  and  which  is  dotl^  with  frequent  tents  of  gold-diggers. 
The  sounds  of  the  crowbar  and  pick,  as  Ihey  shake  or  shiver  the, rock,  are 
echoed  from  a  thousand  cliffs ;  while  the  hum  of  htiman  voices  rolls  off  on  the 
breeze  to  mingle  with  tbe  barking  of  wolves,  who  regard  with  no  friendly  eyes 
this  intrusion  into  their  sohtude.  They  resemble  their  great  progenifrix, 
trembling  in  stone,  as  the  Vandals  broke  into  Rome.  But  litUe  care  tbe  gold' 
diggers  about  the  wolves  ;  it  iseiough  for  Ihem  to  know  that  this  ravine  con- 
tains gold;  and  it  must  be  dugout  thoughan  earthquake  may  slumber  beneath. 
If  you  want  to  find  men  prepared  to  storm  the  burning  threshold  of  the  infernal 
prison,  go  among  the  gold-diggers. 

"  The  prov^'iions  with  which  we  left  San  Jose  are  gone,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  supply  ourselves  here.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  barrel  for  flour,  four  dollars  a  pound  for  brown  sugar,  and  four  dollars  a  pound 
for  indifferent  coffee.  And  as  for  meat,  there  is  none  to  be  got  except  jerked- 
beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  cut  into  strings,  ana  hung  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  which  has  about  as  much  juice  in  it  as  a  strip  of  bark  dangling 
in  the  wind  from  a  dead  tree.  Still,  when  moistened  and  toasted,  it  \i-HI  do 
soovelhing  towards  sustaining  life ;  so  also  will  the  sole  of  your  shoe.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  men  sit  ahd  grind  it  as  if  it  were  nutnlious  and  sweetly  flavored. 
Oh,  ye  that  lose  your  temper  because  your  sirloin  has  rolled  ouce  too  much  on 
ths  spit,  come  to  the  mines  of  California  and  eat  jerked-beef ! 

"  Thuhsday,  Opi.  5.  The  rivulet,  which  waters  the  ravine,  collects  here 
and  there  into  deep  pools.  Over  one  of  these  a  low  limb  had  thrown  itself, 
upon  which  I  ventured  out  with  an  apparatus  for  scooping  up  the  sand  at  the 
bottom.  But  just  as  I  had  lowered  my  dipper  the  limb  broke,  and  down  I  went 
to  the  chin  in  water.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  extricate  myself, 
and  when  I  did  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  my  body.  The  chill  of  the 
stream  reduced  the  sold  fever  in  mo  very  considerably.  I  had  brought  no  out- 
ward garments  but  iTioae  in  which  I  stood ;  I  wrung  out  the  water  and  liung 
them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  wound  myself,  like  an  Indian,  in  my  blanket. 
ButI  was  not  more  savage  in  my  aspect  than  in  my  feelings.  This,  however, 
soon  passed  off,  and  I  could  laugh  with  others  at  tlie  gold  plunge.  But  nothing 
is  a  novelty  here  more  than  a  minute ;  were  a  man  to  cast  his  skin  or  lose  bis 
head,  no  one  would  stop  to  inquire  if  he  had  recovered  either,  unless  they  sus- 
pected foul  play,  and  then  they  would  arraign  and  execute  the  culprit  before 
one  of  our  lawyers  coald  pen  an  indictment.  *- 

"  Friday,  Oct.  6.  The  most  efBcient  gold-washer  hero  is  tlie  cradle,  which 
resembles  in  shape  that  appendage  of  the  nursery,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other.  At  the 
end  which  is  closed,  a  sheet-iron  pan,  four  inches  deep  and  sixteen  over,  and 

¥:rforated  in  the  bottom  with  holes,  is  let  in  even  with  the  aides  of  the  cradle, 
he  earth  is  thrown  into  the  pan,  water  turned  on  it,  and  the  cradle,  which  is 
on  an  inclined  plane,  set  in  motion.  The  earth  and  water  pass  through  the 
pan,  and  then  down  the  cradle,  while  the  gold,  owing  io  its  specific  gravity,  is 
caught  by  cleels  fastened  across  the  bottom.  Very  utile  escapes;  it  geneiaJly 
lodges  before  it  reaches  the  last  cleet.  It  requires  four  or  five  men  to  supply 
the  earth  and  water  to  work  such  a  machine  to  advantage.  The  quantity  of 
gold  washed  out  must  depend  on  the  relative  proportion  of  gold  in  the  earth 
The  one  worked  in  this  ravine  yields  a  hundred  dollars  a  day ;  but  this  is  con- 
aidered  a  slender  result.  Most  of  the  diggers  use  the  bowl  or  pan  :  its  light- 
ness never  embarrasses  their  roving  habits,  and  it  can  be  put  in  motion  wher- 
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ever  they  may  find  a  stream  or  spring.  It  can  be  purchased  now  in  the  mines 
for  five  or  six  dollars;  a  few  months  since  it  cost  ah  ounce — sixteen  dollars 
for  a  woollen  bowl !  But  I  have  seen  twenty-four  dollars  paid  for  a  box  of 
seidlitz  powders,  arid'forty  dollars  for  as  many  drops  of  laudanum, 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  7.  I  had  come  to  the  mines  withoat  a  pich,  but  this  morn- 
ing fell  in  with  a  trader  who  had  one  for  sale  ;  lus  price  was  ten  dollars  iti 
specie,  or  eighteen  in  gold  dust.  I  gave  him  the  specie  'Jie  pick  weighed 
about  four  pounds,  was  of  rude  manufacture,  and  without  a  handle;  but  Ihis 
appendage  was  readily  supplied  from  the  Hmb  of  an  ash.  Thus  accoutred  I 
strode  down  the  ravine,  not  doubting  but  what  I  should,  before  night,  strike 
upon  some  deposit  which  would  HW  toy  pockets.  Passing  groups  who  were 
engaged  in  digging  into  this  (jank  and  that,  1  fell  in  with  a  sailor,  whom  1 
recognized  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  honorable  discharged  from  the 
Savannah.  He  was  groping  about  as  if  in  quest  of  something  he  had  lost. 
What  is  the  flatter,  Jones  ?'  I  inquired;  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  gave  me  his 
rough  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  glen.  '  There,  on  that 
crag,'  said  he,  '  I  have  been  at  work  ever  since  the  peep  of  day,  and  got  out 
several  bits  of  gold,  and  one  good  sized  lump ;  I  put  them  in  my  (in  cup,  when, 
striking  away  again,  my  pick  glanced,  struck  the  cup,  and  knocked  it,  gold  and 
all,  half-way  across  this  mvine ;  and  I  might  as  well  hunt  a  clam  in  the  Pacific 
as  that  gold,  though  it  was  a  jewel  of  a  piece — the  biggest  I  have  seeii  here." 
So  I-laid  down  my  pick,  ascended  the  cliff,  ascertained,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
du^ction  in  which  the  cup  flew,  and  commenced  the  search.  Every  buhch  of 
leaves,  every'  hole  and  gulley  were  examined,  and  the  cup  recovered,  but  the 
gold  was  not  in  it. 

"  Fatigued,  I  threw  myself  into  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak,  and  went  to  sleep ; 
but  the  gold  of  poor  Jones  gla.iced  through  my  dreams.  ]  saw,  in  that  fantas- 
tic realm,  a  small  birch  tree,  a  bubK'ng  spring  at  its  root,  and  in  its  fount  a 
piece  of  gold,  I  seemed  (o  know  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  dream ;  still  the 
picture  remained  in  my  mind  so  clear,  so  distinct,  that  on  awakening  I  identi- 
fied at  a  glance  the  birch,  and  springing  to  its  root  found  the  little  fount,  and 
with  a  hoe  fetched  up  the  piece  of  gold ! — the  same  that  had  been  lost,  for  none 
other  could  answer  so  exactly  to  Uie  description  which  had  been  given.  It 
weighed  about  there  ounces,  but  did  not  seem  larger  than  the  aparkhng  eye  of 
the'  sailor  as  I  placed  it  in  his  hand.  They  may  laugh  who  will  at  dreams,  but 
cow  and  then  some  Sibyl  leaf  floats  through  Ihem,  I  tried  to  dream  again 
where  gold  might  be  found ;  saw  plenty  of  birch  trees  and  fountains,  but  never 
discovered  an  ingot  in  either. 

"  Monday,  Out.  9.  On  returning  to  our  camping-tree  this  afternoon,  I  found 
three  wild  Indians  quietly  squatted  in  its  shade.  They  had  been  attracted  there 
by  a  red  belt,  which  hung  from  one  of  its  limbs.  They  could  speak  only  their 
native  dialect,  not  a  woriT  of  which  sould  I  understand.  We  had  to  make  our- 
selves intelligible  by  signs.  They  wanted  to  purchase  the  belt,  and  each  laid 
down  a  piece  of  gold,  which  were  worth  in  the  aggregate  some  two  hundred 
dollars.  I  took  one  of  the  pieces  and  gave  the  Indian  to  whom  it  belonged  the 
belt.  They  made  signs  for  a  piece  of  coin ;  I  offered  them  an  eagle,  but  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted — a  Spanish  mill  dollar,  bat  Ihey  wanted  something  small- 
er— a  fifty  cent  piece,  and  they  signified  it  would  do.  Taking  the  coin,  they 
fastened  it  in  the  end  of  a'stick  so  as  to  expose  nearly  the  entire  circle,  and  set ' 
it  Tip  about  forty  yards  distant.  They  then  cast  lots  by  a  bone,  which  they 
threw  into  the  air,  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  discharge  their  arrows. 
The  one  who  had  the  first  shot,  drew  his  long  sinewy  bow  and  missed ;  the 
second,  he  missed ;  the  third,  and  he  missed — though  the  arrow  of  each  flew  so 
near  the  coin  it  would  have  killed  a  deer  at  that  distance.  The  second  now 
shot  first  and  grazed  the  coin;  then  the  third,  who  broke  his  string  and  shot 
with  the  bow  of  the  second,  but  missed ;  and  now  the  first  took  bis  turn,  and 
struck  the  coin,  whirling  it  off  at  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  gave  him 
the  belt,  which  he  tied  around  his  head  'iwtead  of  his  blanket,  and  away  tiier 
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Marled  over  the  hills  full  of  wild  life  and  glee,  leaving  tho  coin,  as  a  t!iing  of 
no  importance,  in  the  buahea  where  iLhad  been  whirled. 

"  TuESBAf,  Oct.  10.  My  companions,  who  have  been  ont  on  a  goid-hnnt  for 
several  hours,  have  just  returned,  bringine  with  then;  about  an  ounce  of  gold 
each.  They  are  so  thoroughly  faiigueS  they  prefer  sleep  to  a  dinner,  con- 
necte'd  with  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.  And  there  is  no  other  way  here ;  every 
man  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  cook.  We  have  our  henchman,  it  is  true,  but  he 
is  in  a  ravine  some  four  miles  distant,  in  charge  of  onr  horses  and.mulea.  If 
tie  will  keep  them  from  straying,  or  being  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians,  we  shall 
be  content  to  wait  on  ourselves.  Severii  of  the  persons  at  work  in  the  ravine 
turned  their  horses  adrift  on  their  arrival,  which  they  might  safely  do,  for  the 
ptwt  things  have  not  got  strength  enough  to  climb  its  steep  sides.  They  sub- 
sist on  the  acorns  which  they  giither,  and  a  few  tufts  of  grass  as  dry  and 
scorched  as  the  clover  over  which  the  flames  of  Sodom  rolled.  But  what  think 
men  of  the  hunger  or  thirst  of  dumb  animals,  whan  the  gold  fever  h  throwing 
its  circle  of  fire  around  the  soul  ?     , 

"  Wednesday,  Ocr.  11.  It  is  near  sunset,  and  the  gold-diggers  are  returning 
from  their  labors,  each  one  bearing  on  his  head  a  brush-heap,  with  which  he 
will  kindle  his  evening  fire.  Thgir  wild  halioos,  as  they  come  in,  fill  the  cliffs 
with  ^eir  echoes.  All  are  merry,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  with  them.  Not  one  among  the  whole  can  anticipate  a  morelnxurious 
supper  than  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes,  with  a  cup  of  codee  and  a  bit  of  jerked- 
beef,  except  in  the  case  of  a  new-comer,  who  has  brought  with  him  a  few 
pounds  of  backwheat  Sour ;  he  can  have  a  pnncake,  that  is,  if  he  has  any  thing 
with  which  to  grease  liis  pan,  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  not, a 
bottle  of  liquor  in  the  ravine,  and  every  one  must,  per  torce,  turn  in  s(.ier.  > 
Ever;  streamlet  preaches  temperance,  and  the  wind-stirred  pine  sings  iis  soft 
eulogy  on  the  charmed  air. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  13.  I  found  near  onr  camp  this  morning  a  boulder  of  trap 
and  quartz,  which  had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  in  the  ravine.  I  had  no  means  of  demoliaiiicg  the  maas,  and  could  with 
my  pick  only  dislodge  a  few  of  the  quartE ;  these  I  found  veined  with  gold. 
But  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  combination  with  which  1  have  met  ^^ere 
the  fellow  came  from,  I  know  not ;  but  had  he  tumbled  into  New  York  or 
Piiiladelphia,  instead  of  this  caflsda,  the  whole  commlinily  would  have  been 
hUed  with  prattling  wonders.     How  much  the  marvellous  depends  on  circnra- 

*'  Fkidat,  Oct.  13.  I  passed  a  few  days  since  a  Sonoranian  at  work  against 
a  steep  bank  of  decomposed  granite  and  clay,  which  was ,  so  firm  thai  he  could 
hardly  make  an  impression  upon  it  with  a  heavy  sharp-pointed  crowbar.  "And 
what,  ray  friend,"  1  inquired,  "  are  you  going  to  get  out  there  ?"  to  which  he 
replied,  ."A  pocket  of  gold,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  it."  "And  what  makes 
you  think,"  I  continued,  "that  you  wil!  find  a  deposit  there?"  to  which  he 
responded,  "  Do  you  see  that  blow-hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  where 
the  slate  rock  stands  out  so  rough,  with  a  savage  mouth  iti  the  centre  T  Well, 
sir,  that  was  the  devil's  blow-hole,  and  he  blowed  the  gold  straight-,  across  the 
ravine  into  thia'bank,  where  I  will  find  it,  if  I  work  long  enough."  I  thought 
i)im  some  half-crazy  fellow,  and  passed  on.  He  dug  away  all  Uiat  day  without 
reaching  his  pocket ;  but  on  the  following  day  took  out  two  pounds  of  gold,  in 
smali  pieces,  resembling  in  shape  the  seeds  of  the  watermelion.  As  soon  as 
3  known,  four  of  the  New  York  volunteers  struck  In  each  side  o"  ""■ " 


Sonoranian,  and  dug  him  out ;  and  the  old  man  very  quietly  retired.  The  in- 
truders dug  away  flirough  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  found  no  gold,  and 
then  quit  the  spot,  concluding  that  the  Sonoranian  had  got  out  the  only  pocket 


which  existed  there.  The  nest  morning,  however,  the  Sonoranian  renewed  bis 
attack  on  the  bank,  and  with  his  sharp-pointed  crowbar  a^d  pick,  penetrated 
jeyimd  the  layer  where  the  volunteers  iiao  knocked  off.  Before  night  he  struck 
ftiujther  pocket,  and  took  out  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  of  the  sanie  shape  and 
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wze  as  the  other.  The  Tolunteera  were  now  roused,  and  retnrned  to  the  spot, 
deternuDed  to  dig  down  the  wbolS  bank ;  but  one  day  uf  hard  work,  uniewitrded 
bv  a  single  particle  of  gold,  was  enough.  They  quitted  the  bank  in  disguBL 
^he  old  Sonoronian  told  me  it  contained  no  more  packets.  His  theory  ^out 
the  blow-hole  is  by  no  me^nS  coufined  to  his  own  wild  ima^natiOn ;  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Black,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  gold  hunters  in  the 
ravine,  is  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  same  seemingly  absurd  theory.  It  .is 
posdble  that  these  blow'hol^,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  vents  of  volcanoes, 
performing  the  same  functions  as  tnose  found  beneath  the  shaking  cone  of 

"SATuauAY,  Oct.  14.  A'party  of  seven  Americans  are  just  in  from  thp 
Wgher  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  where  they  have  been  prospecting,  for  gold.  Tbej 
penetrated  to  Ihe  snow,  tearing  up  roots,  overturning  rocks,  and  draining  fouii!- 
lains,  bnL  discovering  no  gold.  It  h  tbo  foot  range  of  the  Sierra  that  contains 
the  deposits ;  this  has  been  cut  ioto  segments  by  rapid  streams,  rising  higher 
up,  and  which  have  sunk  their  channels  jnto  deep  gorges  The  larger  portion 
of  the  gold,  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  torrei  ts  has  been  swept  out  upon 
the  plain,  or  buned  deep  in  some  nearer  unduktiou  where  it  wilt  remain  nil' 
disturbed  till  the  deposits  nearer  the  surface  have  been  exhausted.  These 
deeper  treasures  like  the  inhumed  remams  of  &  Herculaneum,  will  then  be 
brought  to  light 

"  SusDAT,  Oct  15  A  quiet  day  among  the  gold  diggers  hut  few  are  at 
work  with  pick  or  pan  small  parties  have  gone  over  the  hills  '  prospeodng," 
bnt  the  masses  are  beneath  the  oak  and  pines  whUi  shadow  the  catiadak. 
Missionaries  might  find  a  field  here  m  this  rolling  population ;  Ihe  waving 
grain,  as  well  as  the  still  falls  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  There  is  some- 
thhig  inspiring  in  wild  wood  worah  p  yon  are  w  th  nature  and  nature's  God : 
pvery  thing  around  you  trembles  in  the  breath  of  the  Almighty ;  the  glad  rivniet 
whispers  bis  name,  and  the  pine-grove  pours  ils  sweeping  anthem ;  your  spirit 
soars  on  lighter  wings,  and  religion  becomes,  as  another  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  the  play  of  the  soul  in  the  sunbeams  of  God. 

"J  hav.eseenapieceof  gold  weighing  six  ounces  taken  from  some  little  curve 
in  a  bank  undulating  in  its  bed,  while  not  another  of  any  size,  alter  the  most 
laborious  search,  could  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  This  holds  true  of  the  larger 
pieces,  but  rarely  of  the  scale  gold.  Where  yon  find  half  an  ounce  of  tlwt, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  there  is  more  near  by.  The  same  law  which  deposits 
that,  has  carried  its  results  much  further;  and  you  will  Und  a  clue  to  them  in 
the  curves  of  the  channel,  or  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject into  it.  If  the  projection  is  smooth,  or  fonas  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
current,  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  you  must  look  to  the  eddy  directly  below  it. 
This  eddy,  or  its  deposit,  can  be  examined  only  when  the  water  has  subsided 
During  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  Siena,  no 
eneh  mvesUgaUons  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Of  all  metals,  the  most 
difficult  to  reach  and  sficure  under  water  is  gold.  It  has  a  thousand  modes  of 
eluding  your  search  and  escaping  your  scooping  implements. 
,  "  TuESDAr,  Oct.  17.  A  German  this  morning,  picking  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
neat  our  camping-ground,  for  a  tent-pole,  struck  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty  picks  were  Bying 
'  'o  the  earth  all  around  the  spot.     You  would  have  thought  the  ground  had 

" "  'y  caved  over  some  human  being,  who  must  be  instantly  disinhumed  or 
aie.  isut  the  fellow  sought  was  not  the  comranion  of  the  digger,  but  the  mate 
of  the  yellow  boy  accidentally  found  by  the  German.  But  no  such  male  was 
discovered;  the  one  found  had  slumbered  thus  alone  like  Adam  before  the  birth 
of  Kve. 

"  In  a  ravine,  seven  miles  distant,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
she  Ihouaht  a  curious  stone,  and  brought  it  to  her  mother,  who,  on  renioving 
er,  found  it  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  weighing  between  six  and 
i  news  of  this  discoveiy  silenced  all  the  picks  here  for  half 
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an  hour,  and  ae(  as  many  tongues  going  in  iheir  places.  Twenty  or  thirty 
started  at  once  to  explore  the  wonders  of  this  new  locality.  Gold  among 
humers,  like  a  magnet  in  the  midst  of  ferrugiaous  bodies,  attracts  every  thing 
to  itself. 

"Wednesday,  Oci.  18.  We  are  camped  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  mines, 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  deposits  which  have  been  found,  and  where  there  aro 
many  hundreds  at  work.  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  per 
man  that  13  dugout;  it  mnst  be  less  than  half  an  ounce  per  day.  It  might  be 
more  wer6  there  any  stability  among  the  diggers;  but  half  their  time  is  con- 
Bumed  in  what  they  call  prospecting ;  that  is,  looking  up  new  deports.  An  idle 
rumor,  or  mere  surmise,  will  carry  them  off  in  this  directioti  or  that,  when  pet- 
haps  they  gathered  nothing  for  their  weariness  and  toil.  A.  locality  wherd  an 
Dunce  a  day  can  be  ol^tained  by  patient  labor  is  constantly  left  for  another, 
'  which  rnmor  has  enriched  with  more  generous  deposits.  They  who  decry  this 
instability  in  others,  ruay  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  same 
phrensied  fjcklsness.  I  have  never  met  with-  one  who  had  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  redst  these  roving  lemptationa.  He  will  not  swing  a  pick  for  an  ounce 
a  day,  with  the  rumor  of  pounds  rin^g  in  his  ears.  He  shoulders  his  imple 
ments  to  chase  this  phantom  of  hope. 

"  Thubsdat,  Oct.  19.  All  the  gold-diggers  through  the  entire  encampment 
were  sliaken  out  of  their  Einmber  this  morning,  by  a  report  that  a  solid  pocket 
of  gold  had  been  discovered  in  a  bend  of  the  Sianislatis.  In  half  an  hour  a 
moiffly  multitude,  covered  with  clorthars,  pickaxes,  spades,  rifles,  and  .wash- 
bowls, went  streaming  iiVer  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  new  deposits.  You 
would  have  thought  some  fortress  was  to  be  stormed,  or  some  citadel  sapped. 
I  had  seen  loo  much  of  these' rUmored  banks  of  gold  to  be  moved  from  my 
propriety,  and  remained  under  my  old  camping-tree.  Near  tills  I  pecked  out 
from  a  small  crevice  of  slate  rock,  a  pieco  weighing  about  half  an  ounce.  It 
liad  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  propulsive 
storms  of  ages  in  this  little  hiding-place,  as  a  good  man  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  world  glides  down  at  last  to  his  sainted  repose.  But  I  tave  no  com- 
punction for  Iraving  disturbed  this  piece  of  gold ;  it  may  yet  be  shaped  into  an 
ear-drop,  and  kiss  the  envied  cheek  of  beauty;  or  it  may  be  studdM  with  dio- 
iiionds,  and  swell  on  a  billow  that  seems  to  blush  at  the  flash  of  its  ray  ;  or  it 
niay  be  shaped  into  the  marriage-ring,  and  set  its  seal  on  the  purest  bliss  that 
greets  the  visits  of  angets ;  or  it  may  be  stamped  into  a  coin,  and  as  it  drops 
into  the  hands  of  the  widow  or  orphan,  prove  that— 

^^Theaecret  pleaaureDfagaderousact 
la  tbc  erenl  [DJud^a  sreot  bribu.^ 

"  But  evening  is  returning,  and  with  it  the  gold-diggers  from  the  pursuit  ol 
the  new  deposit.  Their  jokes,  as  they  clatter  down  the  slopes  of  the  ravihe, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  been  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  Disappoint- 
ment will  make  a  single  man  sober,  but  when  it  falls  on  a  multitude,  is  oflen 
converted  into  a  source  of  raillery  and  fun.  There  is  something  extremely  con- 
soling in  having  the  company  of  others,  when,  we  have  been  duped  through  out 
vanity  or  exaggerated  hopes.  This  comfort  was  deeply  felt  by  the  diggers  this 
evening.  Ail  had  lost  a  day,  and  with,  it  the  most  enchanting  visions  of 
wealth.  All  had  returned  hungry  as  a  wolf  on  a  desert ;  or  a  recluse  listening 
in  his  last  penance  to  the  sound  of  his  cross-bones,  shaken  by  the  wind. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  20. — I  threw  myself  into  my  saddle  at  an  early  hour  this 
rooriiing,  and  started  for  a  Canada,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  foot-trail  which 
I  followed  lay  over  several  sharp  ridges,  to  the  quick  waves  of  the  Stanislaus, 
and  then  up  o  steep  mountain  spur.  I  was  obliged,  to  dismount,  draw  myself 
up  by  the  bushes,  and  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  my  horse  to  tbilow.  At  last  we 
gained  the  summit,  hut  it  was  only  to  gaiie  down  a  wild  precipitous  descent, 
where  the  cliffy  hung  in  toppling  terror.  A  vein  of  white  quartz  ran  along  tha 
ridge,  like  a  line  of  unmelteif  snow,  with  here  and  there  spangles  ot  gold 
liUtteriDg  in  the  sun.    I  had  no  implement  with  me  hut  my  hunting-knife,  and 
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fainly  broko  tlia  point  of  that.  I  tried  one  of  my  piatols ;  the  biiliet  knocked 
out  the  gold-drop,  but  jewel  and  lead  went  over  tlie  steep  verge  together.,  1  let 
myself  down  by  the  busbes,  blessing  eyenr  lirhe  limb  and  steadfoat  root,  while 
my  horse,  more  sasracious,  fetched  a  circuii,  and  reached  the  plain  before  me. 

"Aacending  another  ridge,  the  ravine,  which  had  Induced  thia  adventure,  lay 
in  iag-ged  wildness  beneatn.  It  was  in  uproarious  life;  an  etk  had  been  shot, 
and  the  miners  were  feasting  on  its  fat  ribs.  The  repast  was  hardly  over,wher. 
'iie  mont6  table,  with  its  pDes  of  gold,  glimmered  in  the  sliado.  It  was  llie 
great  camp  of  the  Sonoranlans,  and  hundreds  were  crowding  aroand  to  reach 
the  bank,  and  depoidit  their  treasures  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  ,  They  seemed  to 

Slay  for  excitement,  and  oiien  doubled  their  stakes. whether  they  won  or  lost. 
'h«y  apparently  connect  no  moral  obliquity  with  the  game  ;  one  of  Ihem,  who 
sleeps  near  my.  cam  ping- tree,  will  kneel  by  the  half  hour  on  the  sharp  rock  in 
his  Ave  Mnrias,  while  the  keen  night-wind  cuts  his,  scarce  clad  frame,  then  rise 
lUid  atake  his  last  dollar  at  mont§.  At  the  break  of  day  he  is  on  his  kneea 
agun,  and  his  prayer  Irorables  up  with  the  iirst  trill  of  the  waking  birds.  It 
was  in  tbU  ravine  that  a  few  weeks  since  the  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in 
CalifoTnia  was  discovered.  It  weighs  twenty-three  pounds,  is  nearly  pure,  and 
cubic  in  its  form.  Its  discovery  shook  the  whole  mine;  the  shout  of  the  eureka 
swelled  on  the  wind  like  the  cheer  of  seamen  when  the  pharos  breaks  through 
a  stormy  night.  I  waved  my  ^dieu  to  the  miners,  and  fetching  a  bold  circuit  to 
the  east,  reached  at  night-ftll  my  camping-tree, 

"Saturday,  Oct.  21.  IJxtravagant  charges  h^re  are  often  made  as  offsets. 
A  doctor  of  my  acquaintance,  wishing  to  remove  to  another  caAada  a  few  miles 
off,  tost  his  machine  into  an  empty  wagon,  bound  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving, 
asked  the  teamster  what  he  was  to  pay,  the  reply  was,  a  hundred  dollars! 
which.waa  planked  down  without  a  word.  Soon  after  thia  the  teamster  had  a 
grip  of .  the  colic,  from  which  he  aouglit  relief  in  the  doctor's  pills.  The 
reheved  patient  now  asked  what  he  was  to  pay ;  the  doctor,  aJter  a  few  moment's 
abstraction,  in  which  he  seemed  lo  be  rummaging  his  memory  more  than  his 
medicines',  replied, ''  The  charge  is  esactly  one  hundred  dollars !"  "jAh,"  said 
the  wagoner,  "  I  knew  that  cr^ie  woidd  yet  rock  thunder  at  me."  Dot  he  paid 
the  fee,  and  squared  the  account. 

"I  have  been  out  for  several  hours  this  morning  scouring  a  conical  hill 
crowned  with  quartz..  I  took  with  me  the  sailor  who  ktiooked  his  cup  of  gold 
out  of  sight  by  an  accidental  glance  of  his  pick.  We  searched  the  bill  from  top 
to  bottom,  shivered  the  quartz  on  its  summit,  and  rummaged  among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  same,  which  the  storms  of  ages  had  swept  to  its  base,  but  we  found 
no  gold.  Following  one  of  the  slopes  which' termmated  in  a  glen-,  overhung 
mth  willows,  and  where  a  current  had  flowed,  we  struck  into  a  confined  basin, 
'  where  we  found,  among  the  pebbles,  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  gathered,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  about  two  ounces;  with  these  beautiful  trophies  wo  returned 
to  camp. 

"  MoHTAT,  Oct.  33.  It  was  now  near  nooti,  and  my  day  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
so  I  hastened  back  to  our  camping-tree,  and  piling  up  the  half-extinguished 
Immds,  soon  raised  a  fire.  Then  taking  a  tin  pan,  which  served  alternately  as 
gold-washer  and  a  bread-lray,  I  turned  into  it  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  a  small 
solution  of  saleratua,  and  a  few  qu#is  of  water,  and  then  went  to  work  in  it 
with  my  hands,  mixing  it  up  and  adding  Hour  till  I  got  it  to  the  right  consis- 
tency; then  shaping  it  into  a  loaf,' raked  open  the  embers,  and  rolled  it  in, 
covering  it  with  the  live  coals.  While  tlda  baking  was  going  on,  I  placed  in 
a  alcw-pan,  after  pounding  it  pretty  well  between  two  stones,  a  string  of  jerked- 
beef,  with  a  small  quantity  o  water,  and  lodged  it  on  the  fire.  Then  taking 
some  coffee,  which  had  been  burnt  the  evening  before,  I  tied  it  in  the  end  of  a 
napkin,  and  hammering  it  to  pieces  between  two  stones,  turned  it  into  a  coffee- 
pot filled  with  water,  and  placed  that,  too,  on  the  fire.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  mj 
bread  was  baked,  my  jerked-beef  stewed,  and  my  coffee  boiled.  I  settled  the 
latter  by  turning  on  it  a  pint  of  cold  water.     The  bread  was  well  done  ;  a  little 
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bamt'itn  one  ^de.  and  somewhat  puffed  up,  like  the  expeclations  of  tho  go'n-. 
di^er  in  the  morning,  or  the  vanity  of  a  stump  orator  just  alter  a  cheer.  Mt 
companions  Teturned,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  tin  uuV 
of  coffee,  a  junli  of  bread,  and  a  piece  of  the  stewed  jerliy,  out  dinner  was  sooi 
dispatched,  and  with  a  relish  which  the  ^icure  never  yet  felt  or  fancied.  The 
water  here  is  slightly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur  ;  the  one  acting  as  a 
tonic,  the  other  as  an  aperient.  And  then  this  fine  molintain  ut,  some  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  all  conduce  to  health  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits.  Among  the  hundred  eold-diggers- around,  not  one  hypochondriac 
throws  on  rock  or  ril!  the  shadow  of  along  countenance.  Even  they  who 
hardly  get  out  gold  enoagh  lo  pay  their  way,  laugh  at  their  bad  iucli,  and  hope 
for  better  success  to-morrow.  They  have  yet  plenty  of  tickets  in  the  lottery, 
and  some  of  theui  may  turn  out  prizes.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  going  w 
despond  while  these  glens  conftdn  an  undisturbed  bar,  or  these  hills  liil  meir 
cones  of  wliile  rock  in  tlie  sun. 

"  ToESDAY,  Oct.  24.  The  ravine  in  which  w«  are  camped  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  is  walled  by  lofty  ranges  of  precipitous  rock.  It  is  near  ten 
o'clock  of  the  day  before  the  rays  of  the  eun  strike  its  depths ;  bat  when  they 
do  reach  you,  it  is  with  a  power  that  drives  you  at  once  into  the  shade.  It  is 
twilight  in  the  glen,  while  the  cliSs  above  still  blaze  in  the  radiance  of  the 
descending  orb.  As  darkness  comes  on,  the  camp-fires  of  the  diggers,  kindled 
ilOng  ti(e  ravine,  throw  their  light  into  eveiy  recess,  where  forma  are  seen, 
gathered  in  gronps,  or'  glancing  about,  while  every  now  and  then  some  merry 
tale  or  apt  joKe  explodes  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  At  eight  o'clock  every  tin" nan 
and  brass  kettle  la  put  iii  requisilion,  and  the  thumpers  beat  a  tattoo,  which  is 
conclnded  with  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  several  muskets.  The  jargon  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  wolf  out  of  his  cavern;  and  yet  no  harmony  that  ever 
rolled  from  thealrical  orchestra  or  cathedral  choir,  can  charm  you  half  aa  much. 
It  is  the  mnsic  of  the  heart,  reeling  itself  off  through  tin  pans  in  melodious 
nnrabers.  But  the  musicians  ate  now  all  sound  asleep ;  their  camp  fires  wane, 
and  there  is  ouly  heard  tbe  dirge  of  the  pines,  murmuring  in  the  night-wind. 
Thousands  who  lie  on  beds  of  down,  under  canopies  of  silk,  might  envy  the 
sleepers  on  these  rocks  their  quiet  repose.  The  stars  gaze  on  no  groups  where 
slumber  shakes  from  its  wings  such  a  refreshing  dew. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  35.  A  little  Dutchman  came  to  me  this  'morning,  and 
informed  me,  in  whispers,  that  be  and  his  companions  had,  unbeknown'  to  the 
rest,  stolen  off  to  a  glen  about  three  mil^s  distant,  where  they  had  found  a  very 
rich  deposit,  and  then  invited  roe  to  come  and  share  it  with  them.  He  took  my 
pan,  which  had  served  as  a  bread-tray,  and  we  wound  over  the  hills  to  his  glen. 
Here  we  found  his  red-hiured  companion,  knee-deep  in  mud,  which  he  was 
shovelling  out  to  reach  the  bed  of  clay  heneath.  On  this  bed  lay  the  gold,  in 
grains  alraut  the  size  of  wheaP^iernels,  Every  now  and  then  the  'water,  widch 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  would  gather  in  the  hole,  and  required  to  be  bailed  out  or 
drained  off.  The  cliill  of  flie  waler  was  enough  for  me ;  I  had  tried  that  once 
before,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  mud  I  could 
stand,  for  I  was  already  dirty  as  a  pig  just  rolling  out  of  liis  siesta.  So  I  told 
my  young  friends  to  go  to  work,  and  I  would  poke  about  the  edges.  They 
urged  me  fo  jump  in ;  and  truly  the  temptation  was  strong,  and  required  some 
share  of  prudence  to  resist  it,  but  I  contented  myself  with  working  where  I 
could  keep  my  feet  dry.  But  they  several  dmes  called  for  my  pan,  and  filled 
it  with  earth  scraped  from  the  clay  bed,  which  I  washed  out,  and  tlien  found  al 
the  bottom  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  gold.  They  obtained,  as  the  result  of 
their  joint  htbors  throngh  Uie  day,  about  a  thousand  dollars.  Night  was  ad- 
vancing, and  I  returned  over  the  bills  to  our  camping-tree. 

"  TnuKsDAY,  Oct.  26.  Where  is  the  little  ])utchmaft  and  llie  red-iiaireil 
Paddy?  ran  in  excited  inqniry  throngh  the  ravine  this  morning,  for  they  had 
BOW  been  missed  from  the  camp  twen^-four  hours,  and  no  doubt  existed  on  I'le 
t^da  (Mf  many  that  they  had  found  anch  deposit  somewhere,  and  were  Becrelly 
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working  it.  out.  1  knew  well  wliere  iiiey  were,  but  no  one  thought  of  question- 
ing me  on  the  Hubject,  for  I  waa  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  amateur  gold-hunter, 
very  much  given  to  splitdng  rocks  and  digging  in  unproduclive  places  ;,snd, 
indeed,  4}us  was  not  for  fro;n  the  truth,  for  my  main  object  wns  informittion,  and 
a  specimen  of  wild  mountain  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  iiltle  Dutchman.  All  knew  him  to  be  a  shrewd  go!d- 
hunter,and  determined  to  find  him  before  he  sliould  exhaust  his  discovery. 
No  child  lost  in  the  woods  ever  awakened  half  the  eoncem  :  some  started  m 
thia  direction,  others  in  that,  til]  all  the  cardinal  points  in  the  heaven,  and  all 
glens  between,  had  men  travelling  towards  them.  The  most  curious  feature  in 
this  basineas  is,  thatout  of  a  reginient  of  gold-hunters,  where  the  utmost  ap- 
parent confusion  prevails,  the  abaance  of  two  men  should  be  noticed.  But  the 
motions  of  every  man  are  watched.  Even  when  he  gathers  up  his  traps,  takes 
ibrmal  leave,  and  is  professedly  bonnd  home,  he  is  tracked  for  leaguq^.  No, 
disguise  can  avail  him ;  the  most  successful  war-stratagem  would  fail  here. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  27.  1  have  juat  retnmed  from  another  ravine,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, where  there  are, eighty  or  a  hundred  gold-diggers.  They  are  mostly 
Sonoraniana,  and,  like  all  their  countrymen,  pasaionately  devoted  to  gambling. 
They  were  playing  at  mont6 ;  the  keeper  of  the  bank  waa  a  woman,  and  herself 
a  Sonoranian.  There  waa  no  coin  on  the  table ;  the  bank  consisted  of  a  pile,  of 
gold,  weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  each  of  the  players  laid  down 
5is  ounce  or  pound,  aa  his  meana  or  courage  permitted.  The  woman,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  be  the  winner,  though  one  liian,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  took  ten  pounds  frqm  her  yellow  pile.  But  such  a  loss  was  felt  only 
for  the  motnont,  and  only  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  others  to  lose  what 
little  tliey  had  left.  A  Sonoranian  digs  out  gold  simply  and  solely  that  he  may 
have  the  wherewithal  for  gambling.  This  is  the  rallying  thought  which  wahes 
with  him  in  the  morning,  which  Bccompanies  him  through  the  day,  and  which 
floata  tlirough  Ma  dreams  at  night.  For  thia  ho  labors,  and  cheerfully  denies 
himself  every  comfort.  All  this  is  the  result  of  habit.  A  Mussulman  looks 
npon  gambling  aa  a  apecies  of  larceny, — aa  a  crime  which  deserves  the  baa- 
ttnadn.  I  saw  a  Turkish  cadi  at  Smyrna  sentence  a  man  to  thirty-nine  iaahes 
for  having,  as  he  termed  il,  swindled  another  out  of  fifty  dollars  at  faro.  Give 
me  a  TurTt  where  there  ia  a  rogue  to  be  caught  or  a  crime  to  be  punished. 
The  flashings  of  the  sword  of  Justice  follow  the  crime  as  light  the  shark  in  a 
phosphoric  sea.  .     ~ 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  A  portion  of  the  party  that  went  in  quest  of  the  little 
Dutchman  have  found  him,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  hia  new  deposit — a  soil 
of  assistance  for  which  he  can  feel  no  very  ]>rofound  obligation.  It  waa  much 
like  that  rendered  by  Prince  Hal  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  secured  by  the 
knight  of  sack  at  Gad's  hill.  A  succeaaful  gold-hunter  is  like  the  leader  of 
hounds  in  the  chase — the  whole  pack  comes  sweeping  after,  and  are  sure  to  be 
in  at  the  death.  No  doubling  hill,  or  covert,  or  stream  throws  them  upon  a 
false  scent.  I  advise  all  fox-hontera  to  come  here  and  train  their  hounds,  and 
throw  away  their  horns. ,  Even  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  who  is  still  so  hotly 
keen  in  the  chase,  that  the  snows  of  eighty  wintera  fall  from  his  locks  unper- 
ceived,  mi^t  catch  some  valuable  hinta  in  the  gold  mines  of  California, 

"  Monday,  Oct.  30,  I  encountered  to-day,  m  a  ravine  some  three  miles  dis- 
lant,  among  the  gold-washers,  a  woman  from  San  Jose.  She  was  at  work  with 
a  large  wooden  howl,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
been  there,  and  how  much  gold  she  averaged  a  day.  She  replied,  "  Three 
weeks  and  an  ounce."     Her  reply  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  latfl 

Judge  B ,  who  met  a  girl  returning  from  the  market,  and  asked  her,  "  How 

deep  did  you  find  the  stream  ?  what  did  you  get  for  your  butter  J"  "  Up  to  the 
knee  and  nine-pence,"  was  the  reply.  Ah!  said  the  judge  to  himself;  she  is 
the  girl  for  me — no  words  lost  there;  turned  back,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and 
married  the  next  week ;  and  a  more  happy  couple  the  conjugal  bonds  never 
Bnited :  the  nuptial  lamp,  never  waned ;  its  ray  waa  steady  ajid  clear  to  the 
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laal.  Ve  who  paddle  off  and  on  for  soven  years,  and  ara  at  last  perhaps  cap- 
sized, take  a  lesson,  of  the  judge.  That  "  up  to  liie  knee  and  nine-pence"  is 
worth  all  the  roae  Letters  and  melancholy  rhymes  ever  penned. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  I  liave  collected,  since  my  arrival  in  the  mines,  several 
singular  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  gold.  One  of  the  pieces  resembles 
a  pendulous  ear-drop,  and  must  have  essum^  that  shape  when  the  metal  was  in 
a  slate  of  fusion.  That  all  the  gold  here  has  once  been  in  that  state  is  sufS' 
ciently  evident  from  the  forma  in  which  it  is  found.  1  have  a  speciinen, 
weigtung, several  ounces,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  slate  rock  are  as 
ptd^ible  as  if  they  had  been  engraved..  I  have  another  specimen  in  which  a 
clear  crystal  of  quartz  is  set,  with  a  finish  of  execution  which  no  jeweller  can 
rival,  I  have  another  specimen  still,  where  the  gold  gleams  up,  in  the  shape 
of  buckshot,  from  a  basis  of  sandstone ;  and  another  sdll,  where  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  pa^ier-folder,  and  may  be  used  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  which 
have  escaped  the  knife  of  the  hin<ier.  A  most  interesting  cabinet  of  curiosities 
might  be  gathered  from  the  variety  of  combina,tion8  and  torme  which  the  gold 
in  these  mines  has  assumed.  Nature  never  indulged  in  fancies  more  elegant 
and  whimsical.  If  these  are  the  works  of  the  volcano,  then  jewellers,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  laboratories  of  Paris  or  Amsterdam  for  models,  should  come 
and  seal  themselves  by  the  side  of  these  craters.  Here  are  laboratories  which 
no  huinan  power  has  constructed,  and  models  which  no  human  skill  can  rival. 

"  Wednbsdav,  Nov.  1.  There  are  several  persons  among  the  gold-diggera 
here  who  rarely  use  any  implement  but  their  wooden  bowls.  Into  these  3iey 
scrape  the  dirt  left  by  others,  which  they  stir  and  whirl  till  the  gold  gradually 
works  its  way  to  the  bottom.  The  earth,  as  these  heavier  particles  descend,,is 
thrown  off  by  the  hands,  and  the  gold  remaiiis.  This  process  is  what  they  call 
dry  washing;  it  is. resorted  to  wh^re  there  is  no  water  in  the  vicinity,  and  will 
answer  pretty  well  where  the  gold  is  found  in  coarse,  grains;  but  the  finer  par- 
ticles, of  course,  escape.  The  Sonoranians  ohviate  this  difficulty  to  some 
extent  by  calling  their  lungs  into  requisition.  They  rub  the  earth  into  their 
bowls,  throtigh  meir  hands,  detaching  and  throwing  away  a!l  the  pebbles,  and 
then  blow  off  the  sand  and  dust,  leaving  the  goM  at  the  bottom.  But  on  some 
of  the  streams,  particularly  the  Yuba,  the  gold  is  too  fine  even  for  this  process. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  a  group  of  Sonoranians,  seated  around  a  deposit  blowing 
the  earth  ouf  of  their  bowls.  But  for  the  dust  they  raise,  you  would  think 
the;^  were  cooUng  hasty  pudding.  Their  cheeks  swell  out  like  the  chops  of  a 
squirrel  carrying  half  the  beach  nuts  on  a  tree  to  his  hole.  A  more  provident 
fellow  he  than  his  two-legged  superior !  He  lays  in  his  stores  against  the 
inclemency  of  winter,  while  the  Sonoranian  squanders  his  at  the  gambling 
table.  There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  an  ant-hill  than  is  often  found  in  a 
city.    But  I  am  digressing  again — a  propensity  wiiich  I  shall  never  get  over. 

"  Thitrsday,  Nov,  2.  Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  gold- 
diggers  this  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  wagon  from  Stockton,  freighted  with 
provisions  and  a  barrel  of  liquor.  The  former  had.  been  getting  scarce,  snd 
the  latter  had  long  since  entirely  given  out .  The  prices  of  the  first  importafion 
were — flour,  two  dollars  a  pound;  sugar  and  coffee,  four  dollars;  and  the 
liquor,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  New  England  rum,  was  twenty 
dollars  the  quart.  But  few  had  bottles ;  every  species  of  retainer  was  resorted 
to;  some  took, their  quart  cups,  some  their  coffee  pots,  and  others  their  sauce 
pans,  while  one  fellow,  who  had  neither,  offered  tan  dollars  to  let  him  suck 
with  a  straw  from  the  bung. ,  All  were  soon  in  every  variety  of  excitement, 
from  prattling  exhilaration,  to  roaring  inebriety.  Some  shouted,  some  danced, 
and  some  wrestled ;  a  son  of  Erin  poured  out  his  soul  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Knierald  isle  ;  a  German  sung  the  songs  of  his  fatherland ;  a  Yankee  apostio- 
phised  the  mines  which  swelled  in  the  liills  around ;  an  Englishman  challenged 
bU  the  bears  in  the  mountain  glens  to  mortal  combat;  and  a  Spaniard,  posted 
alon,  on  a  beetling  crag,  addressed  the  universe. .  The  multitudinoos  voices 
which  rang  from  every  chasm  and  covo  of  the  ravine,  rivalled  the  roar  thai 
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went  np  arottnd  the  tower  of  Babel,  But  night  has  come — the  camp-firea  bum 
dim,  mid  the  revellTs  are  at  rest,  save  here  and  there  one  who  strides  about  in 
bis  delirium,  commanding  silence  among  the  wolves  who  bark  from  the  hills. 
Wkit  exciting,  elevating,  and  expanding  powers  there  are  in  a  barrel  of  New 
England  rOm  1  It  mStes  one  to-day  monarch  of  peopled  realms  and  their 
riches,  bnt  leaves  him  to-morrow  in  rags,  and  with  only  ground  enough  in 
which  to  sink  his  pauper  grave. 

■"ThouaparitlingtMjwIl  thonapatkllngboHi 
Though  Jlps  of  barda  ihy  brim  msj  press, 

"  Friday,  Nov.  3.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  our  camping-trees 
wave,  stands  an  amphitheatre  reared  by  nature,  and  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur 
rif  its  proportions,  and  the  stateliness  and  strength  of  its  architecture.  It  un- 
.  rolls  its  wild  magniflcenee  on  the  eye  with  s  more  majestic  power  than  even 
Rome's  great  wonder.  From  its  ample  arena,  circling  ranges  of  crags  soar 
one  above  the  other  to  the  lofty  sweep  of  the  architrave,  where  sentinel  trees 
toss  their  branches  against  the  sky.  Had  nature  reared  this  theatre  ogi  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  "beauty  and  bravery  of  Roma  would  have  flashed  over 
the  arena's  gladiatorial  tumult.  But  it  was  nere  in  California,  where  even  the 
Roman  eagle,  in  its  earth-embracing  circuit,  Rev!  not. 

"  A  new  deposit  was  discovered,  this  morning  near  the  lulls  of  the  Stanislaus, 
and  hi  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  over  which  3ie  river  pours  its  foaming  sheet. 
An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to  bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  clothes,  had 
dropped  his  jack-knife)  which  slipped  into  a  crevice,  where  ha  first  discovered 
the  gold.  He  was  soon  l^racked,  and  in  less  then  an  hour  a  storm  of  picks 
and  crowbars  were  shivering  the  rocks.  The  accessible  pockets  were  readily 
exhausted,  but  beyond  these  oidy  the  drill  and  blast  of  the  practical  miner  can 
extend.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  rock-gold  in  California;  the  present  harvest 
glows  near  the  sur&ce ;  but  there  are  under  crop^  which  the  sunlight  has 
never  visited.  Deep  mining  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  attended  with  uncertain 
results :  hut  a  fount  so  capacious  on  its  rim  must  have  its  replenishing  depths. 
The  largest  fish  are  taken  with  the  longest  line. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  4.  The  deposits  here  baffle  all  the  pretensions  of  science. 
The  volcanoes  did  their  work  by  no  uniform  geological  law ;  they  burst  out  at 
random,  and  scattered  their  gold  in.  wanton  caprice.  Were  not  those  old  VuU 
cans  dead,  they  would  laugh  at  the  [blundering  vanity  exhibited  around  them. 
The  old  landmarks  are  the  qnarlz ;  these  are  general  indications,  hut  too  vague 
when  applied  to  alluvial  deposits,  and  frequently  serve  only  to  bevrilder  and 
betray.  ,  We  have  a  young  geologist  here  who  can  unroll  the  whole  earth, 
layer  by  layer,  from'  surfece  to  centre,  and  tell  the  properties  of  each,  and  how 
It  came  to  be  deposited  there,  who  unsuspectingly  walked  over  a  bank  of  gold, 
which  a  poor  Indian  afterwards  stirred  out  with  a  stick.  I  have  seen  this 
tavatt  camp  down  and  snore  soundly  through  the  night,  with  a  half-poand  piece 
of  gold  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  and  then  rise  at  peep  of  day  to  push 
his  learned  theory  into  some  ledge  of  rocks  where  not  a  particle  of  the  yellow 
lire  ever  existed.  I  have  seen  a  digger  take  from  a  bank  of  decomposed  granite, 
in  a  space  not  lai'ger  than  a  man's  im.t,  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  gold, 
While  his  onljj  clue  to  it  was  a  blast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  through 
which  be  believed  the  deil  had  blown' the  gold  into  the  bank  where  he  was  at 
work.  What  a  burlesque  on  all  geological  laws  as  applied  to  gold  deposits ! 
There  is  only  one  of  these  laws,  in  reference  to  alluvial  deposits,  worth  a  pin, 
and  that  is  the  siinple  fact  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster  than 
a  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shaken  from  a  tree  will  drop  through  the  fog  to  the 
ground. 

"  Monday,  Nov.  6.  Vein-gold  in  these  rocks  is  as  uncertain  and  capricious 
u  lightning;  it  straggles  where  you  least  expect  it,  and  leaves  cnly  a  stain 
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where  its  quick  volume  seemed  directed.  It  threads  !(3  way  in  a  rook  without 
creviee  or  crack,  and  whera  its  continuity  becomes  at  times  too  subtle  for  llie - 
naked  eyo,  and  then  suddenly  bulges  oat  like  a  lank  snake  tbat  has  swallowed 
a  terrapin.  The  great  Hebrew  proverbiaHat  says  tliere  are  three  things  about 
which  there  is  no  certainty — the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way  of  a  ser- 
pent upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  inidst  of  the  sea;  and  he  might  have 
added,  the  way  of  a  thread  of  gold  in  a  veia  of  California  quartz ;  but  probably 
California,  with  its  treasnres,  had  not  then  been  discovered,  though  some  of  our 
wiseacres  are  trying  lo  make  out  that  this  el  dorado  was  the  Ophir  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  if  so,  the  men  of  Joppa  must  have  been  pretty  good  aeamen,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  no  compass.  It  may  be,  hut  IsOtnewhat  doubt  it,  that  tlie 
Hottentots  or  Paugonians  are  the  descendants  of  some  shipwrecked  men  bound 
in  a  wherry  from  Tarsus  to  California.  The  adventurers,  even  iti  tiiat  case,' 
would  have  been  quite  as  sober  in  their  calculations  as  some  who  put  to  sea  on 
a  gold  hunt  in  these  days. 

"  TnesDAT,  Nov.  7.  The  price  of  provisions  here  is  no  criterion  of  their 
market  value  on  the  seaboard,  or  even  at  the  embarcadaros  nearest  the  mines. 
Tiie  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  flour  at  Stockton,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  is 
Jwenty  dollard,  but  here  it  is  two  htrndred  dollars..  This  vast  disparity  is 
owing  to  the  diffic«lty  ol  transportation  and  the  absence  of  competition. 
Bat  few  can  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  expectations  of  the  pick  for  the  cer- 
tainties of  tlie  pack — the  promises  of  the  cradle  for' the  fulElraents  of  the 
freighted  wagon.  All  live  on  drafts  upon  the  future,  and  though  disap- 
pointed a  hundred  times,  still  believe  the  results  of  to-morrow  will  more 
than  redeem  the  broken  pledges  of  Co-day.  Though  all  eloe  may  end  in 
failure,  hope  is  not  bankrupt  here. 

"The  soil  in  the  mines  is  evidently  volcanic;  it  resembles  in  places  the 
ashes  which  cover  Pompeii.  You  can  walk  through  it  when  dry,  though 
every  footstep  siira  a  little  cloud ;  but  when  saturated  with  the  winter  ram, 
you  slump  to  the  middle.  No  horse  can  force  his  way  forward;  every 
struggle  but  sinks  him  the  deeper,  and  the  miner  himself  retires  to  his  cabin 
oa,.  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  peopled  districts  of  the  coast,  as  a  sailor 
wrecked  on  some  rock  at  sea.  Years  must  elapse  before  human  enterprise 
can  bridge  a  path  to  these  mines,  or  render  communication  practicable  in  the 
rainy  season ;  nor  at  any  period  can  heavy  machinery  be  transported  here  «"ith' 
out  an  immense  outlay  of  capital.  The  quartz  rock  has  yet  some  time  to  roll 
back  the  sunlight  before  it  crumbles  under  the  steam -stamper. 

"  Wednesdat,  Nov,  8,  Some  fifty  thousand  persons  are  driffing  up  and 
down  these  slopes  of  the  great  Sierra,  of  every  hue,  language,  and  clime, 
tumultuous  and  confused  as  a  flock  of  wild  geese  taking  wing  at  the  crack  of 
a  gun,  or  autumnal  leaves  strown  on  the  atmospheric  tides  by  the  breath  of  the 
wBriwind.  Aii  are  in  quest  of  gold;  and,  with  eyes  dilated  to  the  circle  of  the. 
moon,  rush  this  way  and  tbat,  as  some  new  discovery  or  ^cti^ous  tale  may  sug- 
gest. Some  are  with  tents  anil  some  without ;  some  have  provisions  and  sOme 
are  on  tlieir  Sost  ration ;  some  ar^  carrying  crowbars,  some  pickaxes  and  spades, 
some  wash-bowls  and  cmdies,  some  hammers  and  drills,  and  powder  enough  to 
blow  up  the  rook  of  Gibraltar — if  they  can  but  get  under  it  as  the  monkej^s  do, 
when  tney  make  their  transit,  through  a  sort  of  Thames  tunnel,  from  the  golden 
but  barren  sands  of  Africa  to  the  green  hills  of  Europe.  Wise  fellows  ther, 
notwithstanding  tbe  length  of  their  tails — they  won't  stay  on  the  Congo  side 
of  tbe  strait  to  gather  gold,  when,  by  crossing,  Ihey  can  ^thef  grapes.  Wis- 
dom is  justified  of  her  children. 

,  "  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  gold-hunters  here  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra, 
yuch  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd — such  a  restless,  roving,  rummaging,  ragged 
multitude,  never  before  roared  in  the  rookeries  of  man.  As  for  mutual  lua  and 
sympathy — Samson's  foxes  had  as  mnch  of  it,  turned  tail  lo  tail,  with  fire- 
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anj.tlio  skeiston  of  ihe  culprit,  still  swinging  to  tho  wind,  from  tiis  limb  of  a 
tree,  overshadowed  by  the  raven.  From  the  deep  glen,  the  caverned  cliff,  the 
plainlire  rivulet,  the  croaking  raven,  and  the  wind-toned  skeleton,  come  voices 
of  reproachful  interrogation — 

Whst  vsnitj  hoa  bronght  Uiee  beteV 
"  Monday,  Nov.  13.     A  mounted  company  of  gold-diggers  arrived  on  our 
cwnping  premiises  last  evening,  and  we  struck  in  for  four  horses,  which  we 

Eurchased  at  their  own  prices  Mine  is  an  Indian  pony  from  Oregon,  full  of 
eart  and  hardihood  ;  but  as  for  ease  of  motion,  you  might  as  well  ride  a  trip- 
hammer. Sut  an  extremity  makes  the  most  indiSerent  gift  of  nature  a  blessed 
boon. 

■  "  We  reduced  our'effects  tothe.feweet  articles  possible,  and  packing  theaet, 
with  pi-ovisions  for  three  or  four  days,  upon  little  Nina,  were  reaJy  for  a 
start.  Two  Oregonian  trappers  joined  us,  and  before  the  sun's  rays  struck 
the  depths  of  the  raviue,  we  were  off,  with  three  hearty  choers  from  the 
diggers.  An  hoar  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  beneath  which  lay, 
in  panoramic  life,  the  ravines,  rivulets,  rambling  paths,  and  roving  groups  of 
the  gold-hunters.  I  have  walked  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Niagara,  through  the 
grumbling  parks  of  London,  on  the  laughing  boulevards  of  Paris,  among  (he 
majestic  ruins  of  Rome,  in  the  torch-lit  galleries  of  Herculaneum,  around  the 
flaming  crater  of  Vesuvius,  through  the  wave-reflected  palaces  of  Venice, 
among  the  monumental  remains  of  Athens,  and  beneath  the  barbaric  splendors 
of  Constantinople ;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  have  left  in  my  memory 
a  page  graven  with  more  significant  and  indelible  characters  than  the  gold 
di^ins  of  California." 

We  have  thus  followed  our  spirited  and  eloquent  traveller  throiigh  the  gold- 
mining  regions  of .  California,  and  given,  by  his  help,  a  clear  and  piC|turesque 
description  of  life  in  this  new  and  most  ioterestjng  phase.  With  this,  ana  a 
brief  notice  of  the  new  cities  in  our  empire  on  the  Pacific,  oar  condensed  and 
comwehensive  sketch  of  California  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"The  growth  of  towns  in  California  is  so  rapid,  that  before  you  can  sketch 
the  hist,  a  new  one  has  sprung  into  existence.  You  go  b>  work  on  this,  and 
dash  down  a  few  features,  when  another  glimmers  on  your  vision,  till  at  last 

EDU  become  like  the  English  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  who  began  by 
andaging  individuals,  but  found  the  wounded  brought  in  so  fast  he  declared 
he  must  splinter  by  tho  re^raent. 

"San  Frakcisco. — This  town  has  twice  been  laid  in  ashes;  hut  the  young 
phcenix  has  risen  on  ampler  wings  than  those  which  steadied  ihe  consumed 
form  of  its  parent  It  must  be  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  California,  in 
epite  of  competition,  wind,  and  Same.  Its  direct  connection  with  the  sea,  its 
magnificent  bay  and  internal  communications,  have  settled  the  question  of  its 
oltimate  grandeur.  It  may  be  afflicted  with  grog-shops  and  gamblers,  and  the 
mania  of  speculation,  hut  ttiese  are  temporary  evils  which  time,  a  higher  moral 
tone,  and  the ,  more  steady  pursuits  of  man  will  remedy.  Three  years  ago  only 
a  dozen  shanties  sprinkled  its  sand-hills;  now,  even  with  its  heart  burnt  out,  it 
looks  like  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  city.  That  heart  will  be  reconstructed,  and 
send  the  life-blood  leaping  through  the  system. 

"  Besicia. — This  town  on  the  straits  of  Carquenas  has  the  advantage  of  a 
bold  shore,  a  quiet  anchorage,  and  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  size.  Even 
without  being  a  port  of  entry,  it  must  become  in  time  a  large  commercial 
depot.  The  small  craft  which  float  the  waters  of  the  Suisnn,  Sacramento,  and 
Stui  Joaquin,  and  which  are  ill  suited  to  the  rough  bay  below,  will  here  deposit 
their  cargoes.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  most  feasible  site  for  a  navy-yatd, 
and  the  army  stores  are  already  housed  on  its  quay.  It  was  first  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  by  Robert  Semple,  president  of  the  Constitution  Convention, 
and  rose  rapidly  into  importance  under  his  fostermg  care,  and  thn  energetie 
"ra  of  Thomas  O.  Latkin. 
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"Sacramento  City. — The  site  of  thia  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Ite  Sao- 
nunento,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Amencim,  presents  many  picturesquB 
features.  It  is  a  town  in  the  woods,  with  the  native  trees  still  waving  over  ita 
roofs.  The  sails  of  the  shipping  are  interwoven  with  the  masses  of  shade, 
which  serve  as  awnings.  Roads  diverge  from  it  to  the  mines  on  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  For^,  Bear,  Juha,  and  Feaihpr  rivers.  The  town  has  been 
swept  by  one  inundation  from  the  overflow  of  the  ^.raericana.  It  came  upon 
the  inhabitants  like  a  thief  m  the  night ,  they  had  only  lime  to  jump  from  their 
bods;  the  roaring  flood  was  at  their  heels  some  reached  the  shipping,  and 
some  sprung  into  the  tops  of  the  trees  But  a  levee  has  since  been  built,  which 
will  shut  out  the  flood ;  while  bricli  and  slate  wdl  ward  oS  the  flame.  Thia 
place  is  destined  to  figure  emong  the  largest  towns  of  California." 

But  a  still  more  deplorable  event  in  the  history  of  Sacramento  City,  was  the 
bloody  and  fetal  riot  which  occurred  there  in  August,  1890,  between  the  squat- 
ters and  the  land  speculators  and  municipal  authorities.  The  history  and  result 
of  theaflair,  thws  far,  is  briefly  thus: — Large  tracts  of  ground,  coyerinff  ihe  city 
ahd  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  are  held  by  grants  from  Captain  Sutter,  wno  claims 
under  his  New  Helvetia  Spanish  grant  The  settlers  hold  that  CapL  Sutter's 
^raiit  does  not  cover  this  territorv ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  government.  They 
accordingly  moved  on,  and  erected  buildings.  A  suit  for  forcible  entryand  de- 
s  hrought  against  them,  and  decided  in  the  plaintiffs'  favor :  a  w  ''    ' 


armedsquatters,  who  resisted  him.  This  occurred  Saturday,  August  I( 
to  this  date  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  was  made  hy  the  attorneys  for  the 
settlers.  Judge  Willis  presiding,  and  the  right  of  appeal  denied.  Exasperation, 
of  course,  was  the  effect  upon  the  party  seekilig  redress  in  the  higher  court 
Meetings  were  held,  and  reaoluiions  passed  to  resist  the  law.  Nothing  was 
done  more  by  legal  process  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  when  some  six  or 
eight  persons  were  arrested  for  rebellion  or  resisting  the  officers  and  the  process 
of  the  cotirt  on  Saturday,  and  two,  in  default  of  bail,  incarcerated  in  the  prison 

On  the  I4th  a  body  of  settlers  repired  Co  Iho  brig,  Co  release  their  two  com- 
nanions,  where  they  met  Sheriff  McKinney,  Mayor  Bigelow,  and  a  posse,  who 
drove  them  from  the  ground ;  but  no  force  was  used  until  the  settlers  had  re- 
treated as  far  east  from  ibe  river,  up  J  street,  as  the  corner  of  Fourth,  near  the 
Crescent  Citv  Hotel,  when  they  were  overtaken,  and  turned  at  bay  wilh  pistols 
and  guns.     Forty  or  fifty  shots  were  fired  between  the  parties,  and  in  the 

eriod  of  five  minutes  Mayor  Bigelow  was  shot  from  his  horse,  through  the 
dy,  arm,  and  in  the  face.  The  leader  of  the  settlers,  Mahloney,  was  also  shot 
dead.  The  horses  of  both  leaders  were  pierced  with  balls. .  Assessor  Wood- 
land, an  auctioneer,  was  also  killed  while  sapporting  the  officers.  Mr.  Harper, 
assistant  P.  M.,  was  shot  in  the  lefl  band  and  nght  Moulder ;  and  others  of  the 
same  side  wonnded. 

Another  man  of  the  settlers  was  killed ;  shot  through  the  body.  A  lillle  girl 
was  wounded  while  mssing  along  J  street.  The  shots  flew  in  all  directions 
nround  the  comer  of  J  and  Fourth,  and  the  blood  of  the  wounded  streamed  upon 
ttie  sidewalks  as  they  were  carried  along.  One  man,  leading  a  mule  along  the 
street,  was  shot  through  the  head ;  from  the  top  the  ball  passed  downward 
through  the  neck. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  riot,  the  city  was  declared 
under  martial  law,  troops  called  out,  and  every  available  means  taken  to  restoro 
order.  However,  although  these  means  may  be  eflectuai  for  a  time,  yet  there 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  the  emigrants  that  land  speculation  and  land 
monopoly  must  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  and  golden  state.  How  this  terriblp 
controversy  will  eventually  be  decided,  time  alone  can  determine. 

"  SiiTTEK. — Thia  town,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  old  plcmeer  on  whosfl 
leiMis  it  stands,  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Sacramento,  at  the  head  waters  ol 
lUkvigation.    From  it  issue  tlie  roads  leaduig  to  alt  the  DorChqm  mines;  th« 
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e  is  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  the  country  around  p 

has  a  large  commercial  busiaess :  its  central  position  musi  seizure  us  prof- 
its proprietors  are  Capt-  Sutter  and  Joiin McDugal, lie uten ant-go lernOT 
J  slate — gentlemen  who  pursue  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  reap  their 
reward  Id  tbe  growth  of  their  town.  ' 

"Vesnok, — This  is  (he  only  lown  on  Feather  river,  and  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  that  Gtreant  witli  tbo  Sacramento.  It  is  above  the  reach  of  any  inun- 
dation, and  commandB  a  country  of  wildly  varied  aspect  Its  location,  rather 
than  buildings  or  business,  invest  it  with  interest.  Its  impoitance  is  prospec- 
tive ;  but  the  future  is  last  becoming  the  present.  Its  projectors  are  Franklin 
Bates,  E.  O,  Crosby,  and  Samuel  Norris. 

"Boston. — This  town  ia  located  on  the  American  Fork,  at  its  junction  with 
tbe  Socrarnento.  The  plot  of  the  town  is  beautiful — its  situation  agreeable 
Direct  roads  issue  from  it  to  the  placers  of  the  Yuba,  Feather  river,  tbe  North, 
Middle,  and  South  forks  of  the  Americano.  Uke  Sacramento  City,  it  is  located 
within  the  grant  of  Capl.  Sutler,  whoge  title  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  valid.  Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  irlve 
on  air  of  stability  to  tbe  flapping  tents  which  shadow  its  avenues. 

"  SiopKios. — This  flourishing  lown  is  located  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the 
Snisun  bay,  and  is  accessible  to  small  steamers.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  fertile  plain,  and  on  ajMsition  auflictently  elevated  to  exempt  it  from  inun- 
dadon.  It  IS  the  commercial  depot  for  the  southern  mines ;  the  miners  on  the 
Mokelurane,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Mercedes,  and  King's  rivci.  are 
supplied  with  provisions  and  clothmg  from  its  heavy  storehouses.  It  will  yet 
loom  largely  in  the  map  of  California. 

"  New  Yohk, — This  lown  is  located  on  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  San  Jooqdn  river  and  Suisun  bay,  with  its  base  resting  on  a  broad 

CMn  covered  with  clusters  of  hve-oak.  '  The  banks  of  the  river  and  bay  are 
old,  and  above  the  reach  of  tide  and  freshet.  The  bay  is  represented  on  the 
surveys  which  have  been  tnade  aa  having  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen  of 
the  largest  class.  The  commnnication  with  the  sea  lies  through  the  broad 
straits  of  the  Carqidnas.  The  tciwn  will  naturally  command  the  commerce  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  projectors  of  tiie  town  are 
Col.  Stevenson  anil  Dr.  Parker. 

"  Alvezo. — This  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  bay  of  San  Pran- 
cisoo,  on  the  Guadalupe,  which  flows  through  it  It  is  tTie  natural  depot  of  the 
commerce  which  will  roll  in  a  broad  exhaustless  tide  through  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Josg.  It  lies  directly  in  the  route  to  the  gold  and  quick- 
silver mines,  with  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  the  north- 
ern sections  of  California.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  must  eie 
long  make  itself  felt  In  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town.  San  Francisco 
is  dependent  on  the  products  of  its  horticulture.  Fortunes  might  be  made  by 
any  persons  who  would  go  there  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  garden- 
ing. But  it  U  not  in  man  to  raise  cabbages  in  a  soil  that  contains  gold.  The 
froprietora  of  the  town  are  J.  D.  Hoppe,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  and  Charles  B. 
larvin. 
"  Stanislaus. — This  town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaquin,  is  fast  rising  into  consideration.  It  Is  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  lightest  steamer  can  ascend,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  richest 
mines  io  Callfoniia.  Froin  its  storehouses  supplies  are  destined  to  flow  through 
the  whole  southern  mines.  The  placers  on  the  Stanishtus,  Tuolumne,  Mer- 
cedes, and  King's  river  most  contribute  to  its  growing  wealth.  It  is  in  the 
direct  route  from  Monterey  to  the  mines — a  route  which  has  been  surveyed  in 
reference  to  a  great  public  road,  and  through  which  a  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  will  one  day  roll.  This  town  was  projected  by  Samuel  Brannan, 
tho  sagacious  leader  of  the  Mormon  battalion  in  California. 

"  SoNOitA  and  Crescehi  Ciir. — These  towns,  perched  up  among  the  gold 
mines  which  overtook  the  San  Joaqiun,  derive  their  importance  from  no  river 
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sr  bay ;  their  resources  are  in  tins  rocks  and  sands  of  tlie  mountain  fresliet 
They  are  the  miner's  liome — his  winter  quarters — hia  metropolis,  to  which  fas 
goes  for  Bociety,  recreation,  reposs,  frolic,  anti  fun.  Through  the  livelong 
ni^ht  Uie  ratters  ring  with  rssoundins  minh,  while  the  storm  nnheedecl  ravea 
Withojit,  or  all  the  sitea  for'  a  hamlet  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  mining 
re^n,  I  shonld  prefer  the  one  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  near  the  sources  of  the 
Stanislaus.  It  is  a  natural  amphithpatre,  throwing  on  the  eye  its  sweeping 
Wall  of  wild  cliffs  and  waving  shadei  From  the  green  bosom  of  iis  arena 
Bwella  a  slight  eleiraiion  covered  with  beautiful  evergreen  trees.  A  Httie  rivu- 
let leaps  from  a  rock,  and  sings  in  its  sparkling  How  the  year  round,  while  the 
leaves,  as  if  in  love  with  the  spot,  whisper-  in  the  soft  night-wind.  Mapy  a^ 
night  have  I  stood  there  in  silent  revery,  watching  the  bright  stars,  Iha  trem- 
bling ehadowa  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  the  silver  lay  of  the  streamlet. 
The  Coii«eum,  with  its  melancholy  night-bird  and  solemn  grandeur,  can  never 
rival  this  temple  of  nature. 

"  The  One  Mooh  Town. — The  recent  discovery  of  Trinidad  bay,  which 
has  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  will  have  a  materia!  effect 
gn  the  local  interests  of  the  country.  It  will  open  a  new  channel  of  commerce 
into  the  northern  mines,  and  render  accessible  the  finer  forests  in  California. 
Thia  bay,  aa, represented,  has  sufScient  depth  and  capacity  to  shelter  a  large 
mftrine.  A  town  has  already  been  laid  out  on  the  curve  of  its  bold  shore  ; 
streets,  squares,  and  edilicas  have  ceased  to  ligure  on  the  map  and  become^ 
reality.  Where  but  one  moon  since  the  shark  and  seal  plunged  and  played  at 
^11,  freighted  ships  are  ri^ng  at  anchor ;  while  the  indignant  bear  has  only  had 
time  to  gather  up  her  cubs  and  seek  a  new  jungle.  . 

"Before  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  there  will  be  a  daily  on  Trinidad  bay,  with 
the  price  current  of  New  York  and  London  figuring  in  its  columns,  and  an 
opera  of  Rossini  ain^ng  its  prelude  between  the  reeling  anthems  of  the  church- 
going  bell.  Why,  man !  you  talk  of  the  slumbers  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the 
visions  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Know  you  not  the  whole  world  is 
asleep,  save  what  wakes  and  works  on  Trinidad  liay  7  It  takes  an  age  in 
other  land«  to  rear  a  city;  bnt  here,  one  phase  of  the  fickle  moon,  and  up  she 
comes  like  Venus  fpom  the  wave,  or  the  cold  peak  of  Pico  at  the  call  of  the 
morning  star.  Clear  the  coast  with  your  old  dormitory  hulks  of  slumbering 
ages,  and  let  this  new  Trinidad  launch  her  keeled  thunder  1  Her  pennant  un- 
rolls itself  in  flame  on  the  wind,  and  her  trident  is  tipt  with  the  keen  lightnkig. 
The  great  whale  of  the  Pacific  turns  his  startled  gaze,  plunges,  and  blows  next 
half  way  to  Japan." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  admission  of 
Citifornia,  as  a  Slate,  into  the  Union.  The  inleOigence  of  this  important 
and  long  hoped  for  event  was  received  in  San  Francisco  on  the  18lh  of 
October,  and  created,  as  might  well  be  conceived,  a  profound  sensation  in 
thf  cotmnunity.  The  occasion  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing.  Separated 
itbousatt'ds  of  miles  from  the  mother  country,  and  left,  abandoned  as  it 
were,  to  their  own  direction  and  keeping,  the  knowledi;e  that  tliey  were 
once  more  wiihin  the  Union,  and  that  its  broad,  protecting  arms  were  ex- 
tended over  them,  gave  rise  to  a  tumuhof  joyous  feelings  in  thehearts  of  Ihe 
people,  which  manifested  themselves  in  enthusiastic  j)ublic  celebrations 
throughout  the  settlements.  In  San  Francisco,  the  pitiZens  immediately 
held  a  public  meeting,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities,  adopted 
measures  lor  a  grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  stars  and 
stripes  floated  proudly  from  every  public  place,  and  gayety  and  rejoicmg 
ruled  the  hour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  that  dread  scourge,  the  cholera,  ap- 
peared at  Kan  Francisco,  and  exiended  itself  over  the  State.  The  mor- 
tality was  extensive,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  many  a 
friend  and  relative,  fat  away  from  the  home  of  his  kindred  and  the  scenes 
af  hia  youth  and  manhood,  was  conveyed  to  the  States.    Business,  in 
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many  Iccatiiies,  suffered  extreme  depression  from  the  prevalence  of  ihe 
disease.  After  a  few  weeks,  it  gradually  abaied,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  December  entirely  disappeared, 

Tlie  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  jiroductiveness  of 
ihe  mines  for  the  preceding  year.  The  siaiement  is  derived  from  authen- 
tic documents : 

dia-las  tach  (nartM-,  from  JUliii.  13W,  IB19,  lo  Sepl.  301A,  IS50,  inclusive. 


1B50— July   IroSepLSO,       "  560,0001  lcia(t-July    llo8epl.31),       "  0,2W,88tt 

Total  Milveil «9.134,(I00  """"'      °  '"  '       — ^ — 

I  £93,401,398 

Since  the  last  named  period,  evecy  steamship,  that  has  left  the  port,  haa 
carried  with  it  its  hundreds  of  thousands  in  gold  dust,  either  in  ihe  hand.S 
of  passengers  or  consigned  to  parties  in  the  States.  In  many  mstances, 
the  amount  of  a  single  importation  at  New  York  has  reached  as  high  as 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  And  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations made,  the  business  of  gold-digging  continues  amply  to  repay 
the  energeiic  miner.  The  mines  are  now  worked  more  scientifically  Chan 
at  first,  so  that  spots  which  were  comparatively  exhausted,  now  yield  a 
handsome  return  to  labor ;  while  new  deposites  are  from  time  to  lime  un- 
folding theniselres  to  the  keen  search  and  untiring  exeriions  of  the  army 
of  mining  adventurers  scattered  all  through  ihe  country.  In  che  latter 
part  of  December,  quite  an  esciiement  was  created  by  ihe  discovery  of  an 
extensive  region  of  coast,  25  miles  north  of  Trinidad,  and  8  miles  south 
of  the  Klamath  river,  the  sands  of  which  were  said  to  be  thorou^ghly  im- 
pregnated with  gold.  The  spot  was  christened  Gold  Bluff,  and  immense 
reports  were  put  in  circulation  ijespecting  the  wealth  there  to  be  found.  A 
specimen  of  ilie  sand,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  was  said  lo  yield  six 
dollars  to  the  pound,  and  the  poorest  quality  was  represented  as  worth 
from  S5  cents  to  j(l  25  a  pound.  Large  parties  started  for  the  gold  beach  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  matter  had  not  only  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
difficulties  of  separating  the  precious  metal  and  the  inconveniences  of 
working  successfully  at  such  a  locality  were  such,  that  the  discovery  failed 
of  realizing  the  vivid  representations  put  forth  respecting  it. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Assessors  of  San  Francisco  made  about 
this  time,  the  value  of  the  real  esiale  in  the  city  was  estimated  at 
116,990,915,  and  in  the  surrounding  county,  at  about  half  a  million  oi 
dollars.  An  index  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  o£  a  place,  where 
three  years  before  the  enterprise  ol  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  almost  unknown. 
A  visitor  there  will  now  see  miles  of  plank  road,  a  city  lighted  with  gaa, 
theatres  in  active  operation,  numerous  churches  and  public  schools,  and 
all  the  evidences  oi  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

On  itie  6th  of  December  the  Legislature  assembled  for  the  first  time 
since  the  act  of  admission.  The  election  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
October,  and  resulted  in  a  small  democratic  preponderance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, At  the  subsequent  ballotings,  however,  tor  a  United  Slates  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  consequent  upon  the  expiration  of  the  short  term  o(  CoL 
Fremont,  that  party  were  unable  to  unite  upon  a  candidate,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  no  election  was  made,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
another  Legislature.  The  principal  candidates  were  Col.  Fremont,  Mr. 
T.  Butler  King,  some  time  before  appointed  by  government  the  CoUecioi 
of  the  Port,  and  Col.  Weller. 

Among  the  acta  of  the  session,  were  the  changing  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
■  '     1  San  Jose  to  Vallojo,  the  passage  of  a  loan  bill  of  $500,000 
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a  Usury  Law,  fixiDg  inierest  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  allowing,  by  specia. 
agreement,  eighieen  pei  cent,  per  annum,  an  act  exempiiiig  homesteads 
and  other  property,  from  forced  sales,  under  certain  cases,  and  a  bill  en- 
larging the  niimberof  ofTencea  punishable  with  deaib. 

This  last  act  seems  to  have  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  deplorable 
increase  of  crime  in  the  State  the  preceding  year.  The  foliowing  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  in  thisiiespect,  is  given  by  one  of  (he  leading  jour- 
nals published  ia  Saa  Francisco,  under  dale  of  March  5ih,  1850 : 

"  The  terrible  increase  of  crime  of  all  descriptions,  from  petty  pilfering 
to  the  wanton  taking  of  human  life,  and  ibe  pretty  general  belief  (hat  our 
laws  as  administered  have  afforded  littte  or  no  security  to  life  and  properly, 
no  check  upon  villany,  if  indeed  crime  has  not  been  encouraged  by  this 
iaxiiy  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  has  come  well  nigh  involving  ihe  whole 
country  in  chaos.  The  people  have  borne  and  forborne,  unliT,  becoming 
convinced  that  their  only  hope  was  in  their  own  exercise  of  seif-proieciion, 
they  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  superseded  for  a  time  the 
forms  of  law  adminisiTation,  and  constituted  a  new  court  from  their  own 
members  for  an  immediate  trial  of  criminals.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Napa,  Martinez,  Sacramento,  and  various  points 
in  the  mines.  In  Sacramento,  where  an  inoffensive  man,  for  endeavoring 
to  separate  two  combatants,  was  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  the 
people  avenged  ihedeed,  humanity,  and  an  outraged  community,  hy  at 
once  constituting  a  court  of  their  own,  trying  the  oifeoder,  finding  him 
guilty,  and  hanging  him.  It  will  be  difScuItfor  people  in  the  Eastern 
Stales  to  fully  realize  our  condition  here.  They  will,  therefore,  probably 
condemn  by  wholesale  this  summary  mode  of  arraigning  and  punishing 
for  a  most  heinous  offence.  But  they  should  recollect  that  of  late  our 
larger  towns  have  been  more  like  penal  settlements,  wilhoul  penal  laws, 
than  a  civilized  community.  We  have  the  scum  of  the  lazar-houses  of 
Europe  and  Australia,  regularly  formed  gangs  of  desperadoes,  so  well 
drilled  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detect  them,  or,  if  arrested,  to  prove 
anything  against  Ihem.  Lynch'  law  is  not  the  best  |aw  that  might  be, 
but  it  is  better  than  none ;  and  so  far  as  benefit  is  derived  from  law,  we 
have  no  other  here." 

This  picture,  sad  and  disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  but  loo  well  authenticated 
by  the  events  which  have  transpired  in  California  the  past  year.  The  sub- 
ject occupied  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  a 
Better  stale  of  things  may  be  anticipated  from  the  measures  adopted  for 
'he  correction  of  the  evil. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  the  multifarious  character  of  the  population 
of  California,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  reminds  us  of  a 
fact,  nowhere  before  alluded  to  in  these  pages,— namely,  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  that  have  emigrated  thither,  and  that  are  to  be  seen 
engaged  in  the  various  em.ploymenia  which  characterize  the  queen  city 
of  the  Pacific  They  are  not  to  be  ranked,  however,  among  ihe  dissolute 
and  immura!  portion  of  the  population,  for  all  aciounis  represent  them  as 
being  an  industrious,  civil,  and  intelligent  class  of  men.  Nor  alone  Chi- 
nese, but  ihe  repreaeniatives  of  nearly  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  has  been  hinted,  may  be  found  in  this  curious  country— devotees 
come  up  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  and  to  bear  thence,  in  good 
time,  the  fruits  of  their  distant  and  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  of  late  with  the  Indian  tribes 
scattered  through  the  country.  Inoffensive  at  first,  no  doubt  the  commis- 
sion of  individual  acts  of  injustice,  in  many  instances,  has  caused  them  to 
be  troublesome;  and  measures  for  a  fair  understanding  with  them  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  A  number  of  Commissioners  were  early  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  who  it  is  said  have  been  successful  in  immiag 
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treaties  wiih  the  Indiane,  and  a  settlement  of  all  the  dilBcuhies  from  that 
iource  ma;  be  reasonable  expected. 

From  the  first  the  settfements  of  California  hove  been  a  prey  to  desitnc- 
tive  cunflagmiioDS,  which,  occurriDg  nnexpectedly  and  without  the  pruper 
means  for  effecting  their  arrest,  have  at  one  fell  swnup  destroyed  immense 
amounts  of  property,  and  reduced  to  complete  destitution  to-day  the  en- 
terprising adveifiurer  who  yesterday  counted  his  thousands. 

One  oi  jhese  extensiife  fires  occurred  attJevada  eily  on  the  nig-hl  of 
the  lllh  of  March,  and  desiroyed  properly  to  the  esliniiiled  vtiiue  of 
$1,000,000..    The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wort  of  incendiaries. 

iJan  Francl^o  has  on  several  occasions  heen  visited  severely  in  this 
manner ;  hut  tKe  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  devastating  fire  in  that 
city,  broke  out  on  the  night  of  (he  3d  of  May.  The  loss  of  property  by 
this  tremendous  conflagration  is  variously  set  down  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  !    Several  lives  were  also  destroyed. 

The  fire  is  said  lo  have  originated  in  the  careless  act  of  an  individua.  . 
in  a  paint'Shop  :  it  did  not  cease  burning  until  the  city,  almost  literally 
speaking,  was  in  ashes.  The  finest  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  most  sub- 
stantial warehouses,  the  custom  house,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  every 
newspaper  establishment  but  on,e,  were  among  the  buildings  consumed. 
The  whole  number  destroyed  was  estimated  at  one  thousand,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  most  appalling.  In  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "  Horror  was  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Many  thousands 
of  lueD,  women  and  children  were  thrust  almost  without  notice  into  the 
streets,  without  saving  even  a  suit  df  clothes.  Two  men  were  burned  in 
the  streets,  eight  lost  their  lives  in  buildings,"  two  have  since  been  killed 
by  falling  walls,  and  some  twenty  others  injured,  some  very  severely. 
Masses  of  smoke  ascended  and  rolled  away,  loaded  with  the  wealih  of 
men,  the  reward  of  toil  and  danger.  Frame  houses  faded  away  like  frost 
work,  brick  houses  became  batteries  of  £ame.  and  poured  forth  immense 
jets  from  their  windows  and  doors.  Iron  and  zinc  curled  up  like  the 
scorched  leaves  of  the  forest." 

The  custom  house  destroyed  was  a  costly  sinicture,  and  bonded  goods 
on  storage  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  con- 
sumed with  it. 

The  finely  executed  engraving  which  accompanies  these  pages  will 
present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  view  of  San  Francisco,  as  it  was  just 
previous  to  the  fire.     It  was  sketched  by  Dr.  Coil,  a  resident  of  the  place. 

But  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  wonderful  city,  though  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  blow,  were  not  lo  he  crushed  by  this  terrible  calaiiiiiy. 
The  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  scarcely  cleared  away,  when  the  work  of  re- 
building was  commenced,  and  with  such  vigor  was  it  prusecuied,  that 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  late  destruction  have  been  effaced  :  new  structures, 
as  numerous  and  substantial  as  before,  have  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  been  erected,  and  San  Francisco  is  again  on  the  high  road  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  general  prosperity. 

Three  days  after  the  event  noticed  above,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out 
also  in  Stockton,  sweeping  away  entire  sireets  of  buildings,  and  entailing 
immense  losses  upon  its  enterprising  inhabitants.  Here,'  too,  (he  work  of 
regeneration  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  place  has  been  once  more 
teBuilt. 

Jn  regard  to  the  population  of  California,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of 
JSiiO,  we  observe  a  disptite  has  arisen,  and  that  the  returns,  as  rendered  to 
the  general  government,  are  pronounced  to  be  very  incorrect,  by  persons 
residing  in  the  State,  who  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  accurate 
Judgment.  Indeed,  so  inaccurately  have  the  census-takers  performed 
ineir  work  in  that  department,  that  the  government  has  ordered  a  new 
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census  to  be  taken.  We  intioduce,  side  by  sitle,  ia  this  place,  iijsteftd  of 
among  ihe  staiistica  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  result  as  giTen  by  the 
census,  and  the  estimates  of  General  Douglass,  a  member  of  the  Califotnia 
Senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  far  more  correct — the  General,  it  is  said, 
having  made,  last  winter,  mioute  observatiotis  upon  the  subject,  through- 
out the  State,  and  especially  in  the  miuing  districts : 


'  Eitmsii.  Eitr. 


BandColu3l..W,2M... 


San  Lonls  Obispo..... 335... 

SanDle^fo.. .....noLTeUraed... 


Two  hundred  thousand  would  probably  be  a  near  approximation  to  the 
population  of  California  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1851. 

One  of  those  terrible  exhibitions  of  popular  vengeance,  which  mark 
communities  in  their  early  stage  of  setilement,  or  where  ihe  laws  are  but' 
feebly  administered,  look  place  in  San  Francisco  on. the  10th  of  June, 
1851.  The  ciiy  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  lawles 
desperate  characters,  handed  together,  in  many  install 
tion  of  iheir  criminal  designs.  To  detect  the  offenders  was  jonuu  to  oe  a 
work  oi  much  difficulty,  and  even  when  discovered,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  secure  their  conviction  and  adequate  punishment.  Inthissiaie 
of  thines  many  of  the  most  ^protninent  and  influential  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  a  deteciive'  and  protective  force,  and  have  maintained  a 
regular  organizatioa  as  such.  On  the  night  in  question,  a  man  named 
John  Jenkins,  said  io  be  a  naiiye  of  London,  was  cauglit  in  the  act  of 
committing  a  heavy  robbery.  He  was  at  once  brought  before  the  organized 
cpDlmittee  alluded  to,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  the  same  night,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cited multitude  of  citizens;  and  when  ihe  sun  arose,  it  shone  upon  ihe 
dead  body  of  the  barglar  dangling  from  the  corner  of  a  building  on  the 
public  square. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

At  the  memorable  session  of  Congress  of  1851,  a  bitter  coniest  sprung 
up  belween  Texas  and  New  Mexico — or  rather  the  military  government 
appointed  by  the  United  Slates — as  to  the  boundaries  between  them. 
Texas  maintained  her  right  (o  an,  important  strip  of  lerntory,  including 
Sania  Pe,  while  ihe  government  considered  it  a  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
The  representatives  of  Texas  in  Congress  manifested,  early  is  the  session, 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  matter  and  yield  her  claim  upon  the  receptios 
of  a  certain  sum,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Clay's  comproiiiise.  When  thai 
measure  (ailed,  however,  the  conlesi  was  renewed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  matters  even  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  Goverhor  of  Texas  is- 
sued his  proclamatioo,  avowing  the  determination  of  Texas  to  maintain 
ber  claims  "  at  all.  hazards,"  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  raise  a  vol- 
unteer army  to  act  Bs  occasion  might  require.  Meanwhile,  however,  a 
separate  measure  passed  Congress,  and  became  a  law,  amicably  adjusting 
the  whole  mailer  and  permanently  fixing  the  boundaries. 

The  line  of  ibis  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  ihe  100th  paral 
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lel  of  loBgilude  with  latilad'e  36  deg.  3U  in-,  and  thence  luns  due  west,  on 
eaid  parallel  of  latitude,  to  longitude  103 ;  thence  south,  along  said  meri- 
dian of  longitude,  to  latitude  32 ;  thence  weat,  along  said  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  southerly  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  therefore,  maybe  thus  bounded:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  boundary  line  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico  crosses  the  same;  thence  easterly  with  the  same 
hotindary  line  to  the  Bio  Grande  ;  thence  following  the  main  channel  of 
said  rirer  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
thence  east  with  said  degree  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
third  decree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  north  with  said  de- 
gree of  longitude  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  [hence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre  , 
thence.fiouih  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with 
the  boundary  line  of  the  Stale  of  California. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1S50,  Col.  John  Monroe,  the  military  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  legal  eleciors  to  re- 
turn delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  ior  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution,  and  petitioning  Congress 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  This  was  the  first  political  action 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  A 
delegate,  the  Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  territory 
in  Congress.  That  body,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  upon  creating  Mew 
Mexico  into  a  regularly  organized  territory,  under  the  Constitution;  and 
in  the  hill  passed  to  that  d>ct,  proyision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor,  Secretary,  Marshal,  &c.,  and  for  the  choice  of  members  to  com- 
pose a  territorial  legislature- 

Hon.  James  S.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  ratiQed  by 
the  Senate,  as  Governor  of  the  territory;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  held  early  in  June  last.  Jn  the  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly,  he  alludes  to  "  the  diffiouhy  of 
overcoming  old  ideas,  strengthened  by  years  of  subjection  to  wrongs  and 
military  tyrannies,"  and  refers  to  "  the  beneficent  results  which  may  he 
expected  to  flow  from  the  wise  and  sagacious  councils  of  the  first  L^isla 
lure  assembled  in  the  territory  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  A  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  lerrilorii 
are  considered,  among  which  are  the  entrusting  of  criminal  and  civil  jti- 
risdictioH  to  the  probate  judges,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  the  adoption  of 
on  equal  system  of  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  free  ne- 
groes, and  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  policy  in  reference  to  the  Pueblo 
Intlians. 

There  are  in  New  Mexico  a  great  number  of  towns,  or  '■  pueblos,"  set- 
tled exclusively  hy  ciyihzed  Indians ;  while  there  are  also  powerful  tribes 
of  wild  Indians,  whose  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  have  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  terror.  To  prevent  ilie  incursions  of  these 
savage  tribes,  considerable  military  force  must  be  employed,  and  their  sub- 
jection or  extermination  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  settlements  in  the  tenitory. 

Hew  Mexico  occupies  a  peculiarly  isolated  position  in  reference  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  It  possesses  very  few  narigable  streams,  and  conse- 
quent limited  means  of  trans.portation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  country  standing, 
so  10  speak,  hy  itself,— an, immense  territory  containing  an  area  of  210,144 
square  miles,  with  few  settlements,  and  a  sparse  population.  The  nearest 
settlements  to  the  West  are  those  about  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah ;  the  town 
of  Chihuahua  is  distant  from  the  most  southern  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
430  miles,  aud  most  of  the  intervening  country  isdesert,— the  traders  being 
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Tisnally  from  thirty  to  forty  days  IranBportiiig  loads  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chi- 
htiahua ;  to  the  east,  the  nearest  settlement  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  distant 
873  miles ;  aod  the  distance  to  the  nearest  port  on  the  gulf  is  about  pne 
thousand  miles. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  made  up  of  desert  wastes.  "  Iia 
ejiireme  aridity  of  soil,"  says  a  writer,  "  and  the  consequent  deficiency 
in  water,  must  ever  prevent  its  being  thickly  settled.  The  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte  is  fertile,  hut  of  very  limited  extent;  and  the  other  portion  of 
the  province  is  comparatively  valueless  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view." 
Even  in  the  most  favored  Epots,  the  crops  have  lo  be  watered  artificially. 

The  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  says  Mr,  Kendall,  in  his  "  Narrative,"  is 
generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  lo  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  beane, 
and  pumpkins.  The  wheat  produced  is  sometimes  of  a  very  eicelleni 
quality.  The  valley  of  Taos  also  ranks  among  the  most  fertile  poctioni 
of  the  territory.  Here  also  wheat  and  com  are  raised  in  good  crops. 
There  is  said  to  be  little  limber  in  New  Mexico,  except  in  the  moantains 
and  along  the  water  courses, — the  iahle-5ands  being  generally  al!  open 
prairie. 

Yet  New  Mexico  is  not  without  her  natural  resources.  These  consist 
in  paslurage  and  mines.  The  former  of  these,  indeed,  constitutes  her 
chief  source  of  weahh.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  "  Commerce  of 
the  Prairies,"  remarbs : 

"By  far  the  most  important  of  the  indigenous  products  of  the  soil  of 
New  Mexico,  is  its  .pasturage.  Most  of  the  high  table-lands  aSbrd  the 
finest  grazing  in  the  world ;.  while  for  want  of  water,  they  are  Utterly  use- 
less for  most  other  purposes.  That  scanij  moisture  which  suffices  to  bring 
forth  the  natural  Vegetation,  is  insufficient  for  agricultural  production, 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  grass  being  rarely  nipped  by  the  frost 
until  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures  upon  the  ground,  and  remains  excellent 
hay— equal,  if  not  superior,  to  thai  which  is  cut  and  stacked  from  onr 
western  prairies.  Although  the  winters  are  rigoroas,  the  feeding  of  stock 
is  almost  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the  extensive  herds 
of  the  country,  not  only  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  mules  and  horses,  gen- 
erally maintain  themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pasturage 
alone  through  the  cold  season,  and  until  the  rains  start  up  the  green  geass 
ihe  following  summer." 

The  value  of  the  mines  in  New  Mexico  cannot  at  present  be  accurately 
estimated.  That  there  are  mines  of  considerable  extent  is  well  known ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  several  years,  although,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly,  no  doubt,  of  the  character  of  the  class  of  laborers  by  whom 
the  work  has  been  prosecuted,  the  yield  has  been  limited  in  quantity,  and 
in  most  cases  has  hardly  repaid  the  labor  of  working.  Still  they  deserve 
IQ  be  classed  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  what  devel- 
opments of  wealth  from  this  source,  time  and  a  more  energetic  population 
may  not  bring  to  light,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  vras 
61,574 ;  ihe  number  of  farms  6,715.  During  the  year  1849-50,  the  niim- 
bef  of  deaths  was  1,157.  The  chief  localitiesof  New  Mexico  are  Bemal- 
lia,  with  7,752  inhabitants;  Rio  Aribi,  10,668  inhabitants;  Santa  Ana, 
4,65G ;  Santa  Fe,  7,713 ;  San  Miguel,  7,071 ;  Taos,  9,057 ;  Valencia,  14,207. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  obtains  a  species  of  servitude  called  peonage. 
This  continued  to  exist,  even  after  the  abolition  or  prohibition  of  slavery 
by  Mexico  in  all  its  territories ;  and  is  still  recognised  under  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  peons  are  for  the  most  part  of  Ihs  Indian  popula- 
tion, who  enter,  for  a  consideration,  into  a  limited  agreement  of  service, 
and  for  the  tiine  are  bound  by  the  wishes  of  their  masters.  The  relatioQB 
between  these  parties  forms  a  topic  in  Gar.  Calhoun's  message.  These, 
he  says,  '*  should  be  distinctly  defined,  each  should  understand  their  ra* 
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specljye  obligattons,  and  appropriate  remediea  for  a  violation  of  them. 
upon  the  part  of  either,  sliould  be  provided." 


UTAH,  OR  DESEBET. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  is  bounded  on  the  ivest  by  the  Stale  of  Califor- 
aia-;  on  llie  north  by  the  territory  of  Oregon ;  on  the  east  by  the  summit 
of  (he  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  latitude  37  degrees. 

The  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  ihis  territory,  and 
also  that  of  New  Mexico,  expressly  stipulate  that  when  admitted  inio  the 
Union  as  states,  they  shall  be  admitted  tcith  or  milhoul  slavery,  as  their 
conslitulions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  may 
each  be  divided  into  two  or  more  territories,  should  Congress  so  determine  ; 
or  any  portion  of  either  or  both  of  them  may  be  attached  to  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 

The  state  of  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  (latitude  42)  Oregon 
Territory,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
on  the  east  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  latitude  43  with 
longitude  120,  thence  running  southerly  along  said  meridian  of  longitude 
to  latitude  39  ;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  Colora- 
do at  the  point  where  it  intersects  latitude  25,  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  channel  of  said  tivei  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Stale  of  California  occupies  all  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Oregon  Co  Mexico,  some  800  miles,  wiih  an  average  breadth 
of  probably  250  miles.  The  Territory  of  Utah  lies  between  the  Stale  of 
California  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only 
to  latitude  37.  South  of  that  parallel,  the  Territory  of  New  Meiico 
extends  to  the  Stale  of  California.  Utah  is,  therefore,  bounded  south  and 
east  by  New  Mexico. 

As  IS  generally  known,  the  population  of  this  Territory  consists  chiefiy 
of  Mormon  emigrants  from  the  States,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Joe  Smith 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Nauvoo,  look  their  departure  for  the 
Territory  of  Deseret,  where  they  have  founded  a  flourishing  colony,  under 
ihe  guidance  of  their  leader,  Brigham  Young,  the  successor  of  Smith. 
Young,  on  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  govemmeni,  was  appointed 
Governor,  by  President  Fillmore  ;  thus  holding  the  civil  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual control  over  his  people. 

During  the  discussions  relative  to  the  territories,  which  took  place  in 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1850,  it  became  desirable  to  elicit  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  Dr.  Bernishel,  the  agent 
of  the  people  of  Deseret,  who  was  in  Washington  at  that  lime,  in  atten- 
dance upon  Congress,  contributed,  in  communications  to  members  of  that 
body,  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  th^  territory  of  Utah  ;  which, 
as  being  wore  reliable  than  anything  to  he  obtained  from  any  other  source, 
we  shall  present  in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  readers  of  these  pages. 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  so  called.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  five  hundred  miles  long,  east  and  west,  by  two  hundred 
and  seventyrfive  in  breadth,  north  and  south.  It  lias  never  been  fully  ex- 
plored ;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been,  a  portion  of  it  is  found  to  consist  of  arid 
and  sterile  plains ;  another,  of  undulating  table  lands,  and  a  third  of  ele- 
rated  mountains,  a  few  of  whose  summits  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  Some  portions  of  the  Basin  abound  in  rich  and  nutritious  grasses. 
There  are  within  its  limits  many  streams  and  lakes,  and  of  the  latter  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  in  breadth.    Its  waters  are  a  saturated 
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BoIgtioQof  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt ;  and,  when  low, considerable 
quantities  of  it  are  precipitated  Iq  the  hottom  of  the  lake,  or  rather  are 
there  crystallized.  No  living  creature  can  exist  in  this  lake.  A  remarka- 
ble species  of  volcano  is  (0  be  found  on  its  borders.  It  is  composed  of  ^ud 
an3  covers  several  actes.  The  mud  is  raised  up  into  cones,  fram  whicb 
steam  and  waier  issue,  in  some  instances,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into  the  air, 
with  a  ioud  noise.  One  of  these  cones  ejects  hot  and  cotd' water  ac  shorl 
intervals.  From  others,  the  hot  mud  is  occasionally  thrown  out  in  every 
direction,  with  great  force.  ,  . 

A  stiilting  feature  in  the  topography  of  this  region  is,  that  none  of  the 
streams  or  lakes  have  any  visible  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  F.aciflc 
Ocean,  but  either  lose  themselves  beneath  the  soil,  or  disappear  during  the 
severe  droughts  to  which  the  country  is  subject ;  for,  accgrding  lo  another 
authority,  it  seldom  rains  he(e  between  April  and  October,  except  upon 
the  high  mountains,  where  thunder  showers  are  frequent  in  summer  and 
snow  storms  in  winter. 

Dr.  Bernhisel  is  of  opinion,  thai  no  portion  of  that  rast  extent  of  coun- 
try between  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  inhabitable,  ex- 
cepting the  valley  of  the  Uintah,  and  perhaps  that  of  Green  river.  The 
valleys  known  in  the  Great  Basia,  are  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,Bear  Eiver 
valley,  Utah  valley,  Yoab  valley,  South  valley,  Sevier  valley,  and  Sand 
Pitch  valley.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  which  is  much  the  largest,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  the  Salt  Lake  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  notthern  portion  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley is  level,  but  ascends  gently  on  either  side  towards  the  mountains.  The 
character  of  the  best  soil  in  the  valleys  that  are  inhabitable  is  as  follows : 
aae  portion  of  it  is  a.  vegetable  loam,  another  a  marly  loam,  and  a  third 
a  gravelly  stratum,  containing  a  silicia.  The  latitude  of  Great  Salt  City 
is  40  deg.43min.44sec.  North.  Its  altitude  is  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  climate  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in  the  same 
parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  other  valleys  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Great  SaliLake  valley,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller 
— South  valley  being  thirty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  Utah  valley  about 
sixty  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  Sand  Pitch  valley  some  forty  or  fifty  long 
and  perhaps  twenty  wide. 

The  other  authority  quoted  above,  (JMr.  Erastus  Snow,  from  the  Salt 
Lake  City),  says,  in  raation  to  timber,  that  the  whole  country  is  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  that  article.  A  little  may  be  found  on  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  high  rocky  mountains,  and  on  the  "  canons  "  or  deep  gorges 
of  the  mountains  whence  issue  the  mountain  streams.  On  the  table  lands, 
the  undulating  plains,  and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none.  There  are, 
however,  small  groves  of  cotton  wood  and  bos  elder  on  the  bottoms  of 
some  of  the  principal  streams- 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  ^.nd  Indian  corn,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products  ;  and  aU  the  garden  vegetables  pecuUar  to  the  Middle 
and  Western  Stales  of  the  Union,  ate  produced  in  great  perfection.  Cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  rice,  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  region  des- 
cribed ;  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  in  limited  quantities. 
Only  a  few  portions  of  the  valleys  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  upon 
the  rest  but  limited  crops  can  be  raised,  as  artificial  irrigation  in  agricul- 
mre  is  indispensable  to  success. 

.  The  population  of  Deserel,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  was  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  thousand  persons,  located  principally  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and 
Sand  Pitch  valleys ;  three-fourths  of  whom  are  natives  of  our  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  ;  a  small  portion  are  from  our  Southern  Slates, 
and  the  rest  emigrants  from  Europe.  The  popniation  has  since  no  doubt 
largely  increased  by  emigration,  the  number  of  emigrants  annually  being 
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